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Why Read Photographic Magazines? 


Week by week and month by month thou- 
sands of photographers purchase their 
favorite magazine dealing with their hobby 
or profession, and either read it through or 
peruse those articles which are of particular 
interest to themselves. 

But how many thousands there are who 
never see the inside of a photographic pub- 
lication—thousands who know it all. How 
many there are who are content to plug 
along in the old way—absolutely self-satis- 
fied? 

For the time being we will leave alone 
the contented class and ask a question of 
those who do read photographic literature. 

How many commit to memory what they 
have read, or put into practice such knowl- 
edge as they have acquired? 

The mere reading of a technical article, 
say, on “Lighting,” will not improve the 
work of any reader unless he follows it up 
by a practical lesson or experiment under 
the skylight. Merely to say to yourself ‘‘I 
will remember this hint or that suggestion 
the next time I am making a sitting’ has no 
immediate result, nor does it firmly impress 
With- 


out an immediate demonstration it is very 


upon you the methods of procedure. 


likely, when the time comes along when 


such a hint would be useful to you, you 
have either only a hazy recollection of what 
you have read, and where you read it, or 
you have forgotten it altogether. 

You will admit there is nothing like do- 
ing a thing to fix it permanently in the 
memory. We do not mean to infer that 
you should take the current copy of the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and right there 
and then practice every suggestion made. 
But we would recommend the selection of 
one or two such hints as appeal to you be- 
cause they explain how to overcome some 
difficulty you have experienced in your 
work. A conscientious study of the mag- 
azine every week will reveal some article, 
making clear a former doubtful point. To 
immediately put such hints into practice will 
for all future time equip you with a knowl- 
edge that will always enable you to over- 
come or avoid these particular troubles. 

The master of photography is he who 
has a thorough knowledge of its technicali- 
ties, and thereby is able to instantly arrive 
at a definite decision as to what should be 
The sole aim of the 
to enable 


done and how to do it. 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 1s 
those who read to achieve such knowledge. 
It remains for you, the reader, to put into 
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practice that which you have read if you 
wish to derive the utmost benefit from what 
is presented in its pages. “Practice makes 
perfect” hold true right here. The old 
adage applies in every department of pho- 
tography. No one should be content to sit 
down and say “I am satisfied.’ You must 
either go forward or go backward—there is 
no such a thing as standing still. Let your 
resolution be one that will lead you toward 
the goal of perfection. It may be most 
easily reached by working on the lines such 
as are here described. 


Action in Repose 


From the examination of photographic 
portraits, by some of the best operators, it 
will be seen that the artist is not always 
master of the powers of motion and natural 
balance. 

In other words, the portrait, though ex- 
cellent in technique, lacks in bodily expres- 
sion. 

Whatever passion or meaning may have 
been conveyed in the facial expression, un- 
less accompanied by consistent motion, ges- 
ture and equipoise in the body, the inten- 
tion of the artist is defeated, because the 
one contradicts the other. 

To preserve the requisite balance; that 
is, to represent with truth and character. 
the relative degree of muscular activity to 
each and all the parts of the body, demands 
the greatest of skill in the artist, and it is 
as much the instrument of expression as 
the proper expression in the marshaling of 
the features. It is this evident unity of 
purpose and the accordance of every part 
of the body with the expression in the coun- 
tenance which gives the captivating effect 
to the great painters’ portraits. 

To get this accordance, presupposes on 
the part of the photographer the ability to 
secure, not only what is generally called ex- 
pression, but also the management of the 
body to bring it in accord with the motive 
indicated in the face. 

The copying of poses, directly from the 
pictures of the painters, is apt to be de- 
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structive of all individuality, and besides, 
the copyist always fails to secure the corre- 
spondence between bodily .and facial ex- 
pression which is the main purpose of the 
great painters. 

We ought to go to the painter for inspir- 
ation and suggestion, not to blindly repro- 
duce his conception. There is such a great 
danger in photography transcending its lim- 
itations and bordering on the grandiose and 
sensational. 

Touching upon this tendency in photo- 
portraiture, one should not fail to notice 
how careful were those consummate artists, 
the Greek sculptors, to avoid overdoing the 
dramatic, even in the period of their ar- 
tistic decadence, when they were forced to 
give expression to Roman emotionalism. 
Beauty with them was the paramount prin- 
ciple. So that, even when called upon to 
express the anguish of Laocoon, we find 
no loss of dignity or representation of vio- 
lent mental emotion, as we see in some 
French pictures. 

Our sympathy is excited but at the same 
time our horror depressed by our admira- 
tion of the marvelous art. 

In the ‘Niobe,’ we see intensity of 
mother’s grief, but combined with such 
beauty of pose that the mind is purged, as 
it were, of terror. 

One of the most charming qualities of 
art is grace of form, which though inde- 
pendent of beauty of countenance, is in- 
separable from suggestion of animation, 
which is chiefly dependent upon the natural 
balance of the figure. 

This grace is conspicuous in the artless 
positions and gestures of children; depend- 
ing upon the harmonious undulations of all 
parts of the body, which, unfortunately, is 
generally counteracted in grown-up people 
by affectation and self-consciousness. 

Have you not noticed this natural pose, 
or grace of figure in the delicate flexions 
of the head upon the neck in the flowing 
lines of the arms, the rising and falling, 
advancing or retiring of the shoulders, in 
the facility with which the body turns upon 
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the hips, and the constant muscular activity 
which calls forth the smooth and gradual 
changes which take place to preserve the 
equilibrium of the figure? 

With the photographer, grace or natural 
balance is associated with the draped figure, 
and so we had better refer him to sculpture 
rather than to painting. The Greeks always 
employed clothing to decorate, not to con- 
ceal the human figure. Would that modern 
fashion had this purpose in view. 

Fortunately, the ancients have left us 
most excellent examples of every kind of 
garment, both at rest and in motion. Some 
of large and ample folds, some of extreme 
delicacy, clinging beautifully to the body. 

The photographer can study these exam- 
ples from photographs, easily accessible. 
He will gain, thereby, an insight into the 
principles by which drapery should be ad- 
justed, and by reference to nature and re- 
spect to the demands of photography, ob- 
tain some valuable data. 

By “the demands of photography,” you 
understand, we mean that the photographer 
should consider the action of light upon 
drapery employed to envelop the form; 
that is, not expect to have any indication 
of the form beneath the fold, if the drapery 
is of such a character as to reflect all its 
radiation upon the film, and give nothing 
of the flesh. In other words, not to use 
white or flesh color cheesecloth for getting 
flesh values with drapery. 

The student must try to comprehend the 
rationale of drapery; how it is naturally 
affected by the raising or extending of a 
limb, in what degree the weight of the ma- 
terial counteracts the effects of the motion, 
how folds originate from the points where 
the drapery is held, enlarging as they re- 
cede, spreading where unconfined or chang- 
ing their course where they meet with re- 
sistance. 

A knowledge of such particulars will 
afford him opportunity of turning drapery 
to good account in posing the figure. He 
need not, then, tire his model by experi- 
menting at the time of pose, arranging and 
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rearranging folds without any definite idea 
of what is wanted, trusting to the good 
nature of the stuff to do something charm- 
ing for which he is to receive credit. 


x 
Psychology of the Show-Case 


Practically every photographer uses either 
a window or a show-case for displaying 
his work, and often the show-case is the 
only form of advertisement resorted to, 
either because the worker does not believe 
in window display, in connection with a 
studio, or if he does, he may not be fortu- 
nate enough to possess a window, owing to 
the construction of his premises. That pub- 
licity pays must be admitted, as we live in 
an era of advertising at the present time. 
A photographer's show-case is either a good 
advertisement or a bad one, and if neglected 
at once irritates the “public eye.” and does 
more harm than good, while a well-planned 
display is a remunerative advertisement, 
bringing custom to the studio. Naturally, 
every display is of the worker’s best ability 
when it is first arranged and put before the 
public, but how many neglected show-cases 
we see about our towns today! When new, 
no doubt they did the worker great credit, 
but owing to neglect they are bad advertise- 
ments. The firms they represent may turn 
out real good work in every way, but 
lock at these show-cases and 
judge the firm accordingly. It would be far 
wiser to rely upon “work turned out” than 
to own an_ unattractive advertisement. 
What is an advertisement? It is an an- 
nouncement. A photographer’s show-case 
announces something. It tells the public 
where the studio is situated and, above all. 
the class of work turned out. Hence the 
importance of making it a good advertise- 
ment and creating a good impression. Let 
us now go one step farther and think of 


strangers 


the “elements,” so to speak, of good ad- 
vertisement. The chief points of a good 
advertisement may be summed up under 


four headings, as follows: 
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It attracts. 

It holds interest. 
It creates desire. 
. It impels action. 

These four points are based upon sound 
psychological facts. They act upon the 
mind. Let us now deal with each point 
separately as applied to our photographic 


RON 


show-case display. 

As regards attraction, the first considera- 
tion should be “position.” Usually the 
show-case is fixed at the studio entrance, 
and great care should be taken to use the 
best space for publicity. Sometimes a case 
on one side wall of an entrance may be 
passed almost unnoticed, while one on the 
other side may instantly attract the eye, on 
the same principle that a shop one side of 
a street may have a far more valuable posi- 
tion than a shop directly “opposite” in the 
same street. If a show-case be tried first 
on one side of an entrance for a short time 
and then changed to the opposite wall for 
the same length of time, a striking differ- 
ence will be noticed in the number of people 
attracted to Jook at the display in each posi- 
tion. This point, of course, is only con- 
sidered with displays inside the doorways. 
when there is no space available facing the 


street. The position, then, can be chosen 
according to its power of attraction. Then 
comes the question of height. The show- 


case should be at a convenient ‘“‘viewing”’ 
height, so as to need no undue effort to 
Another feature to con- 
If artificial light is re- 


view the display. 
sider is lighting. 
quired it may be either from the general 
light in the studio entrance or even lighted 
by miniature lamps fitted inside the show- 
case itself with a switch in some convenient 
place. Even in daytime, if the entrance is 
dull, it pays to keep the show-case lighted 
artificially, the main point being that “light” 
attracts. 

Having attracted anyone to notice the 
show-case, what will hold their interest? If, 
on approaching closely, the display is found 
to be untidy or inartistic, the interest 1s not 
held, so the first thing should be an ar- 


tistic case both inside and out. This does 
not necessarily imply an elaborate design; 
in fact, one, rather simple and well bal- 
anced. The backboards should be subdued 
and of good appearance. Art boards or 
canvas—in fact, endless varieties of ma- 
terial—can be. used at little cost, to cover 
the backboards forming a ground for the 
prints. Some high-grade wall coverings 
cannot be beaten for effect, these, of course, 
being of the self-colored variety, art shades 


or imitation canvas, etc. Now, a word 
about the selection of “specimens.” These 
should be interesting and topical. A recent 


wedding group, portraits of local celebrities, 
popular sports, concert or committee groups, 
all “hold interest.” It is a very good plan 
to change not only the photographs but also 
the scheme of show-case dressing. The pho- 
tographer of average artistic ability will 
have no trouble in devising fresh ideas, and 
anyone having noticed the show-case on a 
previous occasion is “attracted” by the 
change and interest is immediately renewed. 

The creation of a wish obviously relates 
to the specimens on show. They should be 
carefully chosen, not only for quality but 
also for their suitability to the display. Tak- 
ing it for granted that we have a number 
of good prints, the final arrangement should 
be well balanced as regards sizes, mounts, 
color and general key of effect. For in- 
stance, one display may be solid dark back- 
ground work, while a change could be made 
to light vignette and sketch or colored styles, 
the former being in a low key and the latter 
in a high key, with suitable case-dressing 
schemes to each in turn. Such arrange- 
ment of well-selected prints will be pleas- 
ing, and the desire is created to have por- 
traits taken in the. styles and processes 
shown because they are distinctive. “I want 
something like that,’ is what a customer 
thinks on seeing a pleasing style. Some- 
thing distinctive—just the bit different from 
all others. To be distinctive one must show 
personality in his work, some power and 
character. This all creates desire and, which 
leads us to our fourth point, impels action. 
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Photo by Goldensky 


THE LATE FRANK S. NOBLE, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Vice-President Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Died July 5th, 1921 Aged 51 years 
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From Higgason’s Demonstration at the Atlanta Convention 


Verito Lens 
Artura Print 
Portrait Film 
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What has been the process of our ad- 
vertisement so far, step by step? First, to 
attract clients by the power of publicity. 
Secondly, once attracted, their interest has 
been held by the pleasing arrangement of 
display. Thirdly, being pleased, they desire 
to have something like that which pleased 
them. Having the desire, they are naturally 
impelled to action—to make an appointment 
for a sitting. So, right from the start, one 
point leads on to the next, and that should 
be the chief aim of an advertisement. The 
four points we have studied in detail act 


Aesop’s 


upon the mind subconsciously and instan- 
taneously, but if a sitter says to you, “I 
came to be photographed because I liked 
the pictures in your show-case,” it is cer- 
tain that person’s mind went through the 
process we have analysed. In conclusion, 
if a public display of work is neglected the 
whole process is reversed and the bad ad- 
vertisement is a vital danger to business, 
driving away instead of attracting custom. 
A little study of “psychology of the show- 
case” is well repaid—The British Journal 
of Photography. 


Thistles 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


7Esop has a fable of an ass, who starved 
to death because he was unable to decide 
which of two equi-distant thistles he should 
reach for and eat. 

Exact balance between two choices is al- 
most impossible—there is always some lit- 
tle thing which throws its weight to one or 
the other. Consequently, we neither starve 
to death nor fail to have our pictures taken. 
But it must always be of interest to any of 
us to know why our customers decide to 
patronize us rather than our neighbor, or 
our neighbor rather than us. 

We are very apt to plume ourselves when 
the customers choose us rather than Jones 
or Smith. We like to think it’s because we 
do such superior work that there is no 
chance for them to go elsewhere. If they 
do go elsewhere, we like to think it’s be- 
cause they don’t know how much better we 
can serve them. But while these things may 
be true part of the time—even most of the 
time—they are not true all the time. 

In hot weather one gets thirsty. One 
goes to the nearest soda emporium and de- 
mands a limeade. “No limeade,”’ says the 
clerk, wearily. “All right, lemonade,” we 
The lemonade is produced. It is too 
sweet. There are seeds in it. It is slopped 
over as it is set in front of us. 


say. 


Do we go there the next day? No. We 


go next door. 


Some one comes to us to be pictured. 
We say or do some one little thing, no worse 
than a seed in a lemonade, but enough— 
enough to send our customer somewhere else 
next time. 

Every one of us has a pet dealer for some- 
thing—we deal at certain cigar stores, house- 
furnishing stores, drug stores, with tailors, 
haberdashers, grocers, jewelers, talking ma- 
chine companies, for a reason. Sometimes it 
is convenience, sometimes it is price, but 
sometimes it is atmosphere, service, the feel- 
ing of being at home. 

If we have half a dozen competitors all 
doing as good work as we do, at the same 
price we charge, and equally convenient in 
location, we must depend upon these little 
things in our customer’s minds to influence 
their choice to us. 

The human relation is a complicated thing. 
Some people have a genuine genius for it— 
they are born salesmen. Others have an 
“imp of the perverse” inside them, which 
makes them positively repellent in their re- 
lations with customers. When such a man 
builds up a business, he builds in spite of 
his handicap, and because of lack of com- 
petition. Give him proper competition and 
he is lost. 

A case in point is that of a firm of two 
men, who for years—the early years—had 
the agency for the Ford in a certain city. 
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They had no competition, and there was 
then no other car in the same class of price 
and sturdiness with the flivver. The two 
men made money fast—very fast. They 
were unaccommodating, disagree- 
able. But you bought Fords from them or 
no one. 


surly, 


Ford got on to the case. He took the 
agency away from them. They said loudly 
they didn’t care—they could sell anything. 
But they couldn't. Today they run a 
second-rate accessory shop and work for 
the clerk’s wages, where they once made 
thousands. It was the goods, not the busi- 
ness, which kept them alive. 

If we, as photographers, are successful 
only because of our pictures, we will lose 
our business when some one else nearer us 
makes pictures as well. If we are success- 
ful only because of our convenient location, 
some other man can halve our trade by be- 
ing as conveniently located. If we are suc- 
cessful only because of our less price, 
others can equal or even cut under our 
prices—and where will our business be? 

But if we are successful because we give, 
in addition to good pictures at honest prices, 
a quality of interest, service and genuine 
friendliness which cannot be bought, all the 
competitors in the city cannot win our trade 
away. 

Case in point—a father took a sixteen- 
year-old lad to be pictured in a cadet uni- 
form. ‘‘Want ’em taken standing up,” he 
said. “‘Uniform—not going to wear it any 
more, preserve military appearance for old 
age—full length, cap on.” 

The photographer did exactly as he was 
told. But he then made in addition seven 
or eight additional negatives, sitting, half 
lengths, busts. He knew, what Dad didn’t, 
that the military cap would shade the fore- 
head and eyes, and that the long arms and 
longer legs would not be as pulchritudinous 
in the photograph as they were in the pa- 
rental eye. The result was that Dad bought 
only busts and half lengths, and no full 
lengths. 


That was service. But suppose the pho- 


tographer had undertaken to argue about it? 
Dad’s attitude would have been, ‘““Don’t you 
suppose | know what I want? I come here 
to order full-length pictures with money in 
my hand and you won't take it, but insist 
on giving me something I don’t want.” And 
if he hadn’t gone elsewhere this time, he 
would next time. 

Little things—but it would have needed 
only a very little thing to prevent A®sop’s 
ass from starving to death. It is, as often 
as not, the little thing, the minute point, 
which determines choice of a customer be- 
tween two merchants. It is the business of 
the successful photographer to watch these 
little things, to cater to the vanity and pom- 
posity and egotism of those who spend their 
money with him, and, at the same time, to 
render them good and smiling and happy 
service. 

Make sure your photographic  thistles 
have a breeze blowing them to and fro— 
then the prospective customer will be sure 
to see them even if others, as good, but 
stationary, are equally as convenient on the 
other side. 


Shadow in Portraiture 


When the portraitist essays to present the 
subject in terms of shadow, he must bear 
in mind that the operation is not a facile 
performance; for the interest being concen- 
trated in this particular effect, it is essen- 
tial that the shadows should exhibit all the 
artistic skill of which he is capable, since 
this self-imposition implies the possession of 
such. 

Shadow must be shown in all its perfec- 
tion; and this is not a feat vouchsafed to 
everyone. It demands taste, judgment and 
considerable technical skill, as well as en- 
dowment of artistic sentiment. 

The face in shadow, too often, is a face 
in a monotonous blank of darkness, no 
ditferentiation, no transparency, no luminos- 
ity, no harmony or relation with the other 
tones of the picture. 

Sometimes the photographer has a per- 
ception of these defects, but imagines he 
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The Pittsburgh Section of the M. A. S. Association held their meeting in June at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Diehl, 


Sewickley, Pa. 


may counteract the bad impression by call- 
ing crudity a “Rembrandt”’ effect. 

But this is only profaning a great name 
in art, because the work of Rembrandt, 
though three-fourths shadow, is delectable 
by reason of the marvelous beauty of this 
very shadow. 

It is the want of quality in the blacks of 
the pseudo-Rembrandts which throws the 
whole picture in unartistic dissolution. 

There is no harmony between the high- 
lights and the deep shadows; but a three- 
weeks’ fledgling with the camera will ask 
you to go in ecstasy over his marvelous ac- 
complishment. 

We perceive, only, that all modeling is 
lost and, in place of Rembrandt softness 
and delicacy, we are treated to a wooden- 
like structure, the farthest possible removed 
from the diaphanous texture of the human 
skin. 

There is a great difference between bril- 
liancy and harshness. 

Brilliancy is secured by harmonious asso- 


A report of the meeting was given in our issue of June 22d. 


ciation of light and dark, not by excessive 
opposition. 

Whether it be light or shade which pre- 
dominates in a portrait, remember, it is the 
middle tones which give artistic relief or 
roundness. 

A portrait head properly illuminated 
should never appear in bold relief, which is 
not artistic relief. 

Relief is essential, an admirable quality, 
but never when pronounced or stereoscopic. 

Remember, the represented 
upon a plain surface, not suspended in mid- 


subject is 
dines 

The management of the light and shade 
gives on the plain two-dimension surface, 
the suggestion of the third dimension— 
depth. 

A picture which affords no scope for the 
imagination to supply something, fails, and 
is not worth consideration. 

In the picture, whatever it may represent, 
portrait or landscape, the balancing of the 
light and shade must be harmonious 


we 
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said this above, but it bears repetition, be- 
cause there is no art without the balancing. 
While avoiding exaggerated relief, we must 
not miss “breadth” of effect. Where the 
lights and shades are indiscriminately scat- 
tered, the effect is irritating. 

Broad and continuous lights and shadows, 
even though there is strong brilliancy, lend 
charm to a portrait. 

We digress, perhaps, from our topic, but 
we want to distinguish between “breadth” 
and “contrast,” inasmuch as the great dan- 
ger lies in depicting the shadow side of the 
face, of falling into harshness of illumina- 
tion, and the production of unmeaning flat 
black areas, destitute of luminosity (airi- 
ness, atmosphere). It is the luminosity 
which gives shadow color and associates it 
with the tonality of the high-lights. 

The face. as we say, should not bulge out 
of the background, but neither should it 
look as if plastered against it, or suggest a 
3yzantine Mosaic. 

It should seem, rather, to emerge, or 
grow out from the setting, in a measure 
distinct therefrom, never cut out sharply by 
its outline. 

It is not a fault, but often a distinct merit, 
when parts of the outline of the shadow 
grow faint and indistinct but not entirely 
lost in the foreground. 

Pictorialists used to think this an evidence 
of defective illumination, and did everything 
possible, by aid of screens and by throwing 
light back of the model, to give rotundity 
to the head; and though they might cite 
Reynolds and Lawrence to their support, 
yet they failed to do what these painters 
did, call to aid the drapery settings to soften 
the contrast. 

Nowadays, portraiture by the camera has 
taught the value and significance of har- 
monious blending of shadow into shadow. 
Shadows are never too strong, where per- 
fect modeling is kept; still, not a few good- 
intentioned workers continue in the old rut 
for fear of the quicksand of smudge. 

To get rich shadow effects, your light 
must be pure and strong and admitted 


through a comparatively small area. Too 
much ingress of light is destructive of 
luminous shadow. 

Look to the shadows constantly, and if 
they show gradation, your high-lights can- 
not fail to be soft and modulated; even if 
there is contrast in the picture. 

Weak light is really a source of harsh- 
ness, because it does not give gradation. 

See, too, that the harmony between flesh 
tones and light drapery tones is preserved. 

Note whether the varying densities of the 
whites of the picture are in proper ratio. 
Get flesh whites and cream and blue whites 
in the draperies. Do not develop the nega- 
tive to such intensity that these different 
whites print one uniform tone. 

If the background is too light for secur- 
ing the harmony, the outline of the face on 
the high-light side will be lost in it; there 
is no means for softly gradating the outline. 

Finally, we must advise, despite the 
beautiful effects by judicious administration 
of shadow in portraiture, that care must be 
taken to note whether the subject under 
treatment is adaptable to it. It would be 
eminently out of place with some subjects. 
A child’s portrait should never be thus 
treated. 


It Is Up To You 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Is the condition of your business good ¢ 
Are you getting a satisfactory volume of 
orders? Are you contented with the num- 
ber of patrons coming to your studio for 
sittings? Perhaps right at this time a large 
number of photographers would answer 
“No” to those questions. Some would an- 
SWer ga Vies.a 

Whether your business is good, bad or 
indifferent, is a matter that is to a large 
extent under your control. It is up to you 
whether you get the business or not. You 
can make business better by developing a 
greater demand for your work. You can 
create demand by intelligent business- 
getting methods, by advertising, by display, 
by salesmanship with patrons. 
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When business in general is good, you 
have more patrons. When it is bad, you 
have less of them. But if you accept busi- 
ness as it comes, letting it be what the times 
make it, your success is only a matter of 
luck. You are then only taking what hap- 
pens to come your way, and there will never 
be enough of it to keep you from getting at 
least eight hours of sleep daily. 

There are photographers who make busi- 
ness good at their studios even under quite 
adverse conditions. You perhaps know men 
who kept their studios busy last winter when 
a good man was just marking time. There 
are other photographers who will never have 
a really good business, no matter what gen- 
eral business conditions may be. Our busi- 
ness will be influenced by general surround- 
ing conditions, but it need not be dominated 
by them. You can be bigger than external 
influences if you will. It is up to you. 

If demand for photography and inclina- 
tion to have pictures made have declined, 
it does not mean that there is no longer any 
demand or «inclination that direction. 
There may be less, but that merely means 
that you ought to work harder to get what 
business there is. 


in 


It means that you ought 
to do more to create demand and inclination. 

Advertising is a great force in developing 
an inclination to patronize the photographer. 
If you have thought of advertising merely 
as a means of bringing to your studio people 
who have already decided to go somewhere 
to have pictures made, then you need to 
think farther. Think how you can use ad- 
vertising to make more people think of hav- 
ing pictures made, increasing the interest in 
photographic work. 

Wishing business would get better, hop- 
ing the new administration will set the 
wheels a-humming, is not going to bring re- 
sults. The results are up to your own ef- 
forts. You can’t make business better by 
rubbing a wishing ring or reading a dream 
book. Action on your part, effort in push- 
ing your business, will get you results. 

There are some who grow peevish over 
the thought that people who used always to 
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wear cotton hosiery and ride on the street 
cars now wear silk stockings and ride in 
automobiles. There is a lot of talk about 
the workingman’s exaggerated ideas as to 
his needs. Well, we are all workingmen, 
or we ought to be. 
for idlers. 


This world is no place 
What right have you or I to 
say which shall wear silk and which cotton? 
It is up to the individual to decide what he 
can afford to wear. All we need be con- 
cerned about it whether we can make people 
think they ought to have pictures taken. 
If we can get them to come to us and have 
pictures made of them while wearing their 
silk stockings, we should worry. 

Just the other day I heard some com- 
plaint that in a New England town where 
a cotton and a silk stocking factory stand 
side by side, the stocking factory was run- 
ning full blast while the cotton outfit was 
idle. Of course, that is wrong. Both ought 
to be running full time. Well, maybe a lot 
of people have developed silk stocking in- 
clinations on cotton incomes, backed with 
cotton educations, but that condition will 
correct itself in due time. Complaining 
about it will not help matters, nor will com- 
plaining of any sort help make more busi- 
ness for the studio. If you are in compe- 
tition with silk hosiery, all the more reason 
for more strenuous efforts on your part to 
interest the public in photography, photog- 
raphy of silk. The better people dress, as 
a rule, the more inclined they are to have 
their pictures taken in their best clothes. 
Encourage them to have photographs made 
to send to their friends to show how pros- 
perously they are dressed. 

A financial writer said recently, “There 
is no lack of money or of credit with which 
to buy, but solely the lack of disposition to 
buy.” It is up to you to arouse a disposi- 
tion on the part of your public. Use ad- 
vertising to make people want photographs, 
to show them what you 
If work of 
another 


can do for them in 
one grade does not 
Advertise 


your line. 
attract, 

cheaper work or better 
new and different. Shift your line of at- 


try grade. 


work or something 
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tack until you find the weak spot. Plenty 
of people whom you can draw into your 
studio by a low-priced offer will become sold 
on some better proposition when you have 
a chance to talk to them. 

The big thing is to keep after the busi- 
ness, to keep stirring it up, to keep some- 
thing doing all the time to remind people 
you are there and that photography is very 
much alive and a very timely service. Make 
them want what you have to offer. It is 
up to you to get the business. 


lisse Oey ou 


Does business seem to be a little slow and 
getting slower? 
Are you doing just about so much when 
you wish you could do more? 
You can stir it up, you bet; 
There is more that you can get, 
But you'll never get it sleeping, however 
hard you snore. 


Do patrons wander in and take a look 
around and say, 
“T guess I won't take time to have a sitting 
made today ?” 
Are they still on buying shy, 
’Fraid your prices may be high? 
Show them you can suit them at the price 
they want to pay. 


For awhile you featured only work that 
graded superfine. 
Some folks, maybe, have quite forgot there 
is a cheaper line. 
There’s enough that you can do 
And it’s surely up to you 
To get behind and push your share, or else 
pull in your sign. 


#* 


Advertising your business builds it up and adds 
to it. And advertising your troubles has the same 
effect. 

% 

“Automobiles are right ancient, aren’t they, 
mother?” 

Why?” 

“The Bible made a pretty big 
Elijah going on high.” 


“Not so very, my son. 
display over 


oo 


| Our Legal Department | 


The Agreement That Failed 
To Go Far Enough 


In one of these articles written some 
time ago, I explained that the law allowed 
a man who was buying a going business to 
tie up the seller of it by an agreement not 
to re-engage in the same line of business in 
the same neighborhood for a certain period. 

While such an agreement is in restraint. 
of trade, which the law does not usually 
favor, it recognizes that unless the buyer 
of a business got some such protection, the 
seller might at once open a place next door 
and get all his old customers back. So the 
law upholds such agreements, where they 
go no further, either as to time or territory, 
than is necessary for the protection of the 
man who needs protection. 

I have just witnessed the trial of a case 
which shows how careful should be the 
drawing of such agreements, else the pro- 
tection which they furnish will be only par- 
tial. 

In this case a man bought a retail busi- 
ness on a certain corner in the city of Phil- 
adelphia. It was an established business, 
and a very good location. Before buying, 
the prospective buyer took the precaution 
to go to an attorney and have him draw up 
a particularly elaborate agreement binding 
the seller not to engage in the same business 
within a radius of so many squares for a 
period of five years. (This period was un- 
necessarily long, and had the case turned 
on that the agreement would probably have 
been thrown out on that ground.) 

The agreement bound the seller not to 
personally re-engage in the same business 
and that is where it fell short. One day 
only a few weeks after the buyer took pos- 
session, he was astounded to hear that 
Ward, his seller, was about to open the 
same sort of place in a building which he 
owned immediately opposite. He did not 
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(- $600 OIL PAINTING the PRIZE in “3au 
The Hetherington Competition 


OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
become most successful in his art. Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his 
love for photography and photographers. He has authorized us to offer one 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large 
private collections in the U. S., and he says in his offer “I am doing this to 
show ‘the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 
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can paint. 
of my life happy.”’ 


There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 


The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 


smaller than 8 x 10. 


And you may enter as many prints as you like. 


The 


painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judged and prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, 


Philadelphia. 


believe it, but the next week the place open- 
ed. It bore only the name of “Ward.” 

At once he employed an attorney, who 
filed an application for injunction, the 
ground being the violation of the agree- 
ment. At trial it was proven that Ward, 
the seller of the other business, was the 
owner of the building in which the new 
store had opened, that he had leased it to 
his twenty-one-year-old son, who was or 
had been employed in quite a different line 
of business and had had no experience in 
this line; that the son had opened up the 
new store and that the stock and fixtures 
had been bought in the son’s name. The 
father lived on the premises and had been 
seen working about the business. 

The court said it personally believed that 
the whole scheme was a fraud to avoid the 
restrictive agreement, but it was powerless 
to grant the injunction because it had not 
been proven that the business was really 
the father’s. So tenderly does the law pro- 
tect a man’s right to enter business, it said, 


that it will not take it from him except upon 
what amounted to clear proof. 

Therefore, because of the absence of clear 
proof, and because Ward had merely cove- 
nanted not to personally re-engage in the 
same business, the buyer of Ward’s busi- 
ness is compelled to see most of his custom- 
ers going back to the Ward store. 

Now there are a great many cases which 
have held that the seller of a business can- 
not make such a restrictive agreement and 
then get around it by engaging in business 
as an employe, or “manager,” or something 
of the sort. But in all of those cases the 
former seller had been actually associated 
with the business in some way. In the case I 
describe the son had apparently done every- 
thing, and been everything, the father hav- 
ing merely been seen working once or 
twice about the place. 

Now how could all this have been avoid- 
Very easily, by drawing the agree- 
It will pay any 


ed? 
ment a little differently. 
reader hereof who may at any time buy a 
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business, to cut this out and file it away for 
future reference, for it literally might be 
the means of saving him his business. The 
following paragraph in the agreement of 
sale would cover it :— 

And ittiesaith ae ta.c...We a8 eee ee 
seller as aforesaid, for and in consid- 
eration of the within premises, hereby 
covenants not to re-engage in the 
same line of business within the said 
TOS Oh eens is Gpoec rs (or within 
a certain radius of squares) for the 
period of one year, either as owner, 
manager, partner, stockholder, agent, 
employe or adviser, or in any other 
connection whatsoever, direct or indi- 
rect; nor to permit or aid any member 
of his family, or any other person, if 
same can be avoided, to engage in said 
line of business within the said period 
and the said territory, if by same the 
said seller’s name or identity would be 
associated in any manner with said 
business. 

This would come as close as anything 
could to completely tying the hands of the 
seller so he could not undermine the busi- 
ness he had sold. In the case above de- 
scribed, it would have met the case fully, 
for it would have prevented the father from 
leasing his property to his son, or advising 
him about the business, which, of course, 
he did. 

These restrictive agreements are enor- 
mously valuable at times, but they must be 
drawn expertly, or they defeat themselves. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
% 


The basis of business is confidence and the 
basis of confidence is understanding.—Mason’s 
Monthly. 


When Service and Quality keep house together, 
Satisfaction hangs up its hat for a long stay.— 
Paragrafs. 


“Pop, what is a tentative performance?” 


“Tt’s one of them open-air shows, sonny.”— 
Baltimore American, ~ 


The fellow who waits till tomorrow—waits— 
and waits. And the years glide by—to find him 
still waiting —Disston Crucible. 


Defects and Blemishes 


In portraiture, whether it be the repre- 
sentation of the head by the brush or by 
the silver sunbeam, you must, of course, 
copy the sitter. You must take the model 
for better or worse; but it is not often that 
the sitter, like Cromwell, insists on having 
the worse feature intensified. He may have 
a cast in his eye or a conspicuous pimple on 
his nose, or a cherished wart on his chin, 
like “Old Ironsides,” which, of course, as 
a faithful portraitist, you are bound to re- 
produce. 

You are under no obligation if you are 
asked to idealize the same individual so en- 
dowed by Nature. You may decorporalize 
the pimple or wart, or cast the cast out of 
his optics; but your sitter may have finely 
formed furrows across his brow or delicate, 
expressive wrinkles extending from the cor- 
ners of his eyes. Are you, in rendering 
even your ideal head, to neglect these land- 
marks of age and wisdom? 

The word “ideal,” from a misconception 
of its real meaning, has come to be almost 
a term of reproach. Ideal may imply gen- 
eralization of beautiful forms, but it does 
not mean neglect of detail, except when 
such detail is trivial, ugly, superfluous and 
obtrusive. 

There is no need to slight furrows, 
wrinkles and veins to achieve the ideal. Fra 
Angelico believed of himself that his pencil 
wrought by the immediate inspiration of 
heaven, yet in one of his pictures the prin- 
cipal face in the group, and that, too, a di- 
vine personage, actually squints. 

The accidents which tend to impair the 
beauty of humanity are more numerous than 
those which affect other animal forms, so 
that we do not see as much evidence of 
beauty of form or freedom from blemish 
in man or woman as we do in the lower 
animals. Natural selection, as Darwin 
would say, has not been as efficient as sexual 
selection—and so the portraitist has to en- 
counter personal defects, and say what we 
will, photographic portrait practice demands 
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PRODUCT IN THE 
Z (asqANUFACTURE 
LY’ OF LOLLODION 


RINTING processes on paper, in the early stages, depended largely 
upon a medium in which to properly suspend the sensitizing emul- 

sion. The first of these was albumenized silver paper. But the Collo- 
dion process which was introduced in America between 1885 and 1890 
was a vast improvement upon the Albumen process. 

These were printing-out papers for exposure in bright sunlight, hence 
the name, P.O.P. The printing-out papers of the present are used largely 
for proof purposes. 

From Hatori Art-Proof Papers (Half Matte and Glossy) to the most 
delicate and artistic surfaces of Hatorp Professional Papers, the same 
exacting care is exercised in the manufacture. This, by an organization 
trained in the exclusive manufacture of professional, amateur and com- 
mercial papers, with quality as the first consideration. 


Let us tell you more about Hatori Papers 
New York Office I h H ALOID @ Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. e 0. 68 W. Washington St. 


ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 


Boston Office 
tor Tremont St., at Bromfield 


ml Jae JE; MO uaa! Wea, 


».“2COTTON-AN IMPORTANT 


2 


Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Seven 
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To eliminate plate trouble due to hot weather 
use CENTRAL PLATES 


Our emulsions are specially toughened to 


stand the hoteciiniates: seme cs eee eee 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


New York 


the ability to minimize facial and corporal 
defects; and it is our purpose here to show 
practically how to idealize a little in their 
dematerializing. 

Cross-eyed people may be “flattered”? and 
their defects meliorated by directing the eye 
which turns most toward the nose toward 
an object in the opposite quarter, or else 
turning both eyes toward an opposite ob- 
ject. : 

Thus, without the least impairment of 
likeness, the particular blemish is much dis- 
guised, while the appearance of both eyes 
is essentially bettered. Again, from loss of 
teeth or some other casualty, one side of 
the face may appear longer than the other. 
To disguise this defect, let the longer side 
be placed nearest the camera, whereby the 
parts beyond the point or objects focused 
upon are naturally somewhat magnified ; 
since the lines from the point 
focused upon (unlike those in perspective, 
which converge to a point) diverge in di- 
rections corresponding to the curves of the 


issuing 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco 


lens. By this means, the aspect of the feat- 
ures on the shorter side of the face may be 
perceptibly magnified and thus improved in 
appearance, without hurting the likeness. 

A stout person never objects to having 
the obesity idealized, or the liliputian to add- 
ing a cubit to his stature. So, too, the lank 
individual would have no objection to com- 
ing a little toward the golden mean of 
Sshubhgs, es, Sue. 

If our subject be decidedly corpulent, the 
posture should be more erect or somewhat 
forward, leaning, or else inclining, slightly 
to the right or the left; so that the face, 
when in the focus of the lens, may be nearly 
as far toward the front as the dress. Thus 
we avoid the unduly magnification of the 
bust or of the general figure. Generally a 
two-thirds view of the figure and nearly a 
front view of the face of a bulky figure, 
with the eyes directed toward the camera, 
will be found generally acceptable. 

A very tall, slim figure may have grace 


conferred on it by inclination somewhat 
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toward the left or right, or by bending a 
little backward or by sitting lower in the 
seat. 

The favorable appearance of a picture 
depends more than one would think upon 
attention to such seemingly trivial sugges- 
tions. 

In representing the head and bust of a 
large woman, the camera should be nearly, 
if not quite, level with the chin. 

Portrait painters place the subject only 
a little higher than their own seat. The 
photographer, however, has to have more 
care in elevating or depressing, so as to 
avoid effects of foreshortening the face, and 
the manipulation of the camera as regards 
elevation demands special care in getting 
the truth about noses. When the model has 
a short nose or short-ridged one with a long 
base, where the nostrils exhibit to an un- 
wonted degree, special care must be taken 
to avoid intensifying the blemish in the fore- 
shortening of the nose or face. 

Every portraitist should be somewhat of 
a physiognomist, and be able to size up a 
face on the instant, to note at a glance the 
best view and how to dispose of the peculiar- 
ity of feature, besides being possessed of 
the faculty of arousing the intellectual man, 
which is capable of marshaling the figures 
to a good expression. 


Effect of the Background on 

the Portrait 

There is a natural tendency on the part 
of the photographer to select a background 
which has intrinsic qualities; that is, which 
is a picture in itself. It is hard to divorce 
this persistent factor from our choice, and 
either consciously or unconsciously we are 
affected by it, and the background exhibit- 
ors at our conventions take advantage of 
this idiosyncracy. 

The use of a background, as understood 
by painters of portraits, is to give proper 
value to the principal object of the picture. 
the head, and they count anything out of 
place which divides attention, much less di- 
vorces it, from a contemplation of the head. 


== 


The Shortest 
The Longest 
The Lightest 


No Springs 


No Locking Catches 
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THE 
STANDARD 
TRIPOD 


Best Paris-made French 
Instrument Finish 


The daintiest tripod in 
Cameradom 


PRICE $4.00 


IN NEAT CASE 
C.O.D. to any address in U.S. 


When Closed (1114 in. ) 
When Extended (5214, in. ) 


Only 18 ounces 


Automatic in Action 


Adapted for American or Foreign Cameras 


Framerican Industrial Development Corp. 
Field Glasses and Optical Apparatus 


21 East 40th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


OF 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 


PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Superior in rendition of 
negative value and in 
tone quality. 


Particularly desirable for SEPIAS 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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We are not here discoursing on back- 
grounds, nor to decry scenic backgrounds 
and to insist upon the exclusive use of plain 
backgrounds in portraiture, but merely to 
suggest attention to their value as an ac- 
cessory ; and we shall simply ask you to try 
an easy experiment which shall probably 
educate your eye more than we could by 
half a dozen pages of print. 

Cut out a half length or three-quarter 
length figure from some good examples of 
portrait photography, and try the effect 
produced by putting it down upon different 
tints of mounting boards, from pure white 
to that ubiqaitous deep gray, that funeral 
color so delightful to the photographers and 
so pictorially ruinous sometimes in its in- 
discriminate use. 

Suppose your portrait is printed a medium 
depth and you place it upon a pure white 
ground; you shall notice that the face ap- 
pears quite dark against this ground, and 
as you go from light to dark you notice that 
the face gradually lightens up until you 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


4 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


reach the very dark gray, when to your as- 
tonishment the same face appears quite light 
in comparison. 

We said we would not go into the phil- 
osophy of this subject of simultaneous con- 
trast, and so don’t fear an infliction. All 
we care for is that you may note one i1m- 
portant thing in connection that our back- 
ground influences the final result. If our 
background is light, our lighting of the fig- 
ure must be often and to some extent flatter 
than with a medium or dark background. 
With a medium dark or a real dark ground, 
our lighting must be more bold, and we can 
afford to go in for a more extended scale 
of tones upon flesh and drapery. 

Every tint put behind your figure forms 
an indifferent background, simply because 
it is a flat tint all over. This should teach 
us that the flat background, whether cloth 
or painted, is not the correct one to use un- 
less something be done to cut off the light 
which falls upon it in such a way as to 
eradate it so that it not only supports the 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Postponed until 1922 


New England Springfield, Mass. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


Date 

July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 7-9 A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 

October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 

August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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head, but also gives breadth by continuing 
the light which falls upon the figure upon 
the background. 

This may be done by placing the figure 
about five feet from the background and 
with screen upon both top and sides of the 
background, shade downward from the top 
and on the lighted side to almost one-third 
across. 

This will give the effect aimed at by ar- 
tists, that the lighted side of the face and 
figure is emphasized against the shaded side 
of the background, and vice versa. If the 
shadow cast by the figure falls upon the 
lower part of the lighted side, the artistic 
requirement of a background as a support 
to a figure is completed. 


Tone and Gradation in the 
Portrait 

The word tone is often a source of am- 
biguity when the discussion is concerning 
the artistic quality of a picture, but it is 
the occasion for more confusion of ideas 
when the portrait happens to be a photo- 
graph, because in photography the term 
“tone” has been misapplied and often has 
reference only to the particular color of the 
picture. The photographer will talk about 
the sepia or brown tone, meaning only the 
tint given to a print by some special mode 
of manipulation. But this notion of tone 
is not what the painter understands thereby. 

With him tone means the relation of 
quantity, not of quality, and hence is de- 
pendent upon proportion and gradation and 
not upon degree; for tone may be in a high 
or low scale, “high,’ when we have vivid 
color; or “low,” where all the parts blend 
into a sort of gray. In either case the colors 
must be graded off on all sides from a cen- 
tral high-light into lower lights. 

When studying a picture for tone grada- 
tion, look first at that part where the high- 
est light is placed. Take this as the key- 
note of the light harmony. It gives the 
Next, examine 
whether the rest of the lights and half lights 
are in keeping with the pitch. 


pitch of the composition. 


BERS is only one Monomethyl-Para- 
midophenol-Sulphate which is 100% 
pure, that is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard 
chemicals since 1864. 


At your dealers, or write us. 


Leading photographic paper manufacturers 
are recommending and three-fourths of 
the moving picture industry are using 


METAGOL “CIBA” 


—AND— 
HYDROQUINONE, “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


Save 25% to 60% 
ON SLIGHTLY USED 
GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


5 63s .. 
a 0 4 
OfTiMg ~ 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


fi * 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to see the greatest exhibit of photographic material, photographs 
by the greatest workers in the world, the most complete artificially 
lighted studio ever erected, and meet more celebrated photographers 
than ever before assembled under one roof. 


39th Annual (International) Convention 
Photographers’ Association of America 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18th to 23d 


Special Convention Railroad Rates of Full Fare Going and Half Fare Return 
on the Certificate Plan. 


( New England and Pacific Coast points excepted.) 
ASK YOUR TICKET AGENT FOR PARTICULARS. 


Dues to P. A. of A., including admittance to Convention and every feature, 
$10.00 for employers and $3.00 for employees. 


J. C. ABEL, General Secretary, 421 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


In looking at things in general, the un- 
trained eye is apt to see them in a sort of 
silhouette. It fails to notice how many deli- 
cate lights and shades there are, in the hu- 
man face particularly, under good illumina- 
tion. 

Everything in Nature has the proportions 
of light and shade; there is no violent con- 
There is 
always the point of highest light and the 
opposing point of deep shadow and this is 
what most people see, but the pictorialist 
strives to show the maintenance of the just 


trast even in the intensest light. 


relation between this seemingly high con- 
trast. It gives rotundity and relief upon 
the flat surface. 

The intensity of the light does not count, 
provided the light is proportionally through- 
out. 

When you photograph a head, see that 
the lights on the nose, chin and forehead 
are in right proportion to the shadows on 
the sides of the face and neck. Look at a 
face in a fair illumination, under the ar- 


ranged studio light, and you find the shadow 
under the chin much darker than the chin 
itself. 

Objects may be rounded off or the out- 
lines blurred to a certain degree where at- 
mosphere intervenes, but the shadows are 
not so affected. f 

But when the light is much depressed, 
those shadows almost or entirely disappear. 


x 
Give Attention to Your Mailing List 


In regard to the accuracy of names and ad- 
dresses on your mailing list, do not rely exclu- 
sively on returns or notifications by the over- 
worked postoffice in the event of non-delivery for 
cause. The postal department maintains bureaus 
for expediting the delivery of letters carriers are 
unable to deliver at the given, or last-known, 
address. Through its elaborate searcher system 
it_ delivers quantities of wrongly addressed mail 
matter, but the services of these searchers are 
not available for unsealed matter. 

Scamping the address is one of the items to 
be watched when allotting envelope addressing, 
and the making of stencils. Youth wants to get 
through, and the quickest way of getting through 
several thousand envelopes or stencils is to omit 
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the street address, department, line of business, 


or some other detail which “doesn’t seem neces- ENLARGEMENTS 

sary.” Unless stress is laid on complete addresses, 

instead of: ree Sag oS a Te 
Mr. James Smith, Mgr. Silk Dept., 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 


Tokio Looms Company, IES RO LO: 
1182 Broadway, : M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 
New York. 1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
the envelope or stencil may read: SP 
Mr James mith, Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 
New York. at full opening’’ and giving names of 
Even the red stamp would not entitle such an some of the prominent users of the 
address to delivery in a burg the area of New STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 
York. This address scamping is quite prevalent Frederick W. Keasbey 
and should be stamped out. It entails enormous Box 303 he rerictaviehicw lersey 


delay, labor, risk of total loss and adds to the 

overhead. Check back the addressing at intervals. 
The placing of a name on your mailing list ‘ 

does not ensure the owner’s interest in your It takes a “Special Extra Fast”’ 

product or offer. He has the freedom of asking youngster to beat a 

you to take his name from the list, and the priv- 

ilege of refusing what you are sending to him. 
The postal authorities have no control over the 

mailing of legitimate matter, but if the addressee al | I I } 1er ate! 

does not desire to receive sealed or open mail it 

is usually returned to the sender, or he is noti- 

fied to furnish postage for its return if unsealed. Thai h f hild Pri 

To refuse promotion literature so that it is re- GE Se UU LOTR CIL portraiture, 


turned via the postoffice, is the only way I know Hammer Plates are indispensable. 


that is effective in getting a name and address 
SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


removed from the “sucker’s” list. 
There is much more to be said about mailing 

lists and their use, but for the present writing, Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
enough has been presented to show that a mailing and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
list is more than a collection of names and a field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
brilliant letter. The list has to be studied, re- Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
fined, multiplied, subtracted, divided and fought Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 
over, if need be, and judgment and experience 
must guide its compiling and maintenance. The 
mailing list is a man’s size job—the card index 
does not begin to give even an inkling of what 
les below the surface —The Mailbag. 
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What Does the Photographer Know ? HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
When you stop to consider the ease of handling ST. LOUIS, MO. 
the mechanical processes in photography, and com- 
pare present-day methods with those of the early 
photographic experimentists, the professional has FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


reason to congratulate himself when looking at 
the matter from one standpoint. Packard- Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


On the other hand, let us put the question in 


A 3 . ee : Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
plain English, with no mincing of words: oe with a high-power light. 


“What does the photographer know?” MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
3v this we do not question his quality of brain Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
power. The photographer is as intellectual as 


any other individual. But, what does the photog- 
rapher know about photography? What under- 


$ i , : . Don’t bulld or remodel your 

standing does he possess regarding the underlying studio without writing for cir- 
: riptive of the 

essentials, the real elements that make photography ae Ee EE PINOT OLIGHTT 


Mw yssible ? Strongest and most easily in- 
uae ; °¢ : ; stalled photographer's Sky-light ever 
He knows if he does this he gets a picture, and | made. Prices quoted on a variety of 


i . Freight id East of Rockies. 
if he does that he does not. The demonstrator bee a HOWERSTRIBON 


says a certain method will produce beautiful ] 929 w. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 

securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file, 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


t laint. 
aller ses Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages & 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, © 6 S$ Franklin Sauare 
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SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SWILLOUGHBY'S new vor 


prints. The photographer carries out the set in- 
structions. If he chances to deviate from the 
right path he is up in the air, and it takes a tele- 
gram to the factory to bring the trusted demon- 
strator to clear up some trifling matter, so insig- 
nificant that common sense should have told the 
professional where he had erred. 

Then, photographers say, “Why should we bur- 
den our brains with questions which the demon- 
strators are paid to know and tell us?” 

Here’s a question which it will pay you to weigh 
well, an absolutely essential factor to your suc- 
cess. If you are content to plod along, merely 
making ends meet at the end of the month, don’t 
tax your brain cavity. Some individuals have lost 
their mind entirely by overexertion. If you live 
in fear of such a calamity coming upon you let 
the demonstrator take the chances. 

To look matters straight in the eye, to seriously 
consider your position, you will find it a wise 
move to delve down below the surface of modern 
photography. There is nothing tedious or tire- 
some about the task in store for you. Nothing 
could be of greater interest nor afford you more 
pleasure. When you do begin an active study 
of the basic elements you will find yourself a far 
more independent man, in more ways than one, 
than you've ever been before. 

Some persons will contend that they have not 
the time. Others may think that they know all 
that is necessary to understand. There are those 
who will ask, “Where can this information be 
obtained ?” 

To the individual who is so busy that he cannot 
spare half an hour a day, let it be said that knowl- 
edge tends to lighten work and provide greater 
efficiency. While you are waiting for the demon- 
strator to ccme from the factory to clear up 
some trifling difficulty you could have instantly 
alleviated the strained situation and continued with 
your regular work—saving time and avoiding dis- 
appointment to yourself and customers. 

To the fellow who knows it all, there is no 
salvation. We'll leave him alone to work out his 
own destiny. He gives nothing to the world and 
the world makes no demands upon him. 


% 


“Every time human energy is diverted from use- 
ful employment, the world steps back instead of 
forward.”—Schwab. 

#% 


“Until we cut out the lost motions—the waste- 
ful, unnecessary tasks—we can never have 100 per 
cent. efficiency.”—Emerson, 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
o1e of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print, 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Lady retoucher wanted in first-class 

studio; good salary; short hours and permanent 
position. Address Buckley Studio, Press Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced up-to-date Home Por- 

trait operator of pleasing personality, who also 
knows all parts of the business. State salary, ex- 
perience, etc. Gay’s Art Gallery, Fall River, Mass. 


Hetp WANTED— Operator with ability wanted; 

must be well experienced in posing and lighting. 
State qualifications, name of last employer (con- 
fidential) and salary expected. Address Box 962, 
care of Bulletin of Photography. 


WANTED—AIll-around man, or one who can print 

and retouch. Give reference and state salary 
desired. Address—Zuver Studio, 215 S. Main 
Street, Butler, Pa. 


OPERATOR WANTED in studio doing high-grade 

work; prominent city in Middle Atlantic States. 
Excellent salary and permanent position to man 
with ability. State particulars and qualifications. 
Address, Box 959 care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED — First-class experienced Re- 

toucher desires position at once; preferably in 
the West. Address replies, Box 963, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Ground-floor studio in college town of 

ten thousand population, located in heart of 
business section, doing ten thousand dollars gross 
per year. Will sacrifice for three thousand cash. 
Good reason for selling. Completely equipped for 
studio, commercial, amateur finishing and framing. 
Eby’s Studio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


For SaLe—First-class studio; skylight; Cooper 

Hewitt light; everything up-to-date, in best 
location. A good proposition Owner interested 
in manufacturing business. Call or write to— 
S. Newman, 195 Thames Street, Newport, R. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One Paasche Air Brush, with needles 

and air tank; used three weeks; cost $35. The 
first $20 received gets the outfit. F.H. Richardson, 
Bedford, Virginia. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


“If prosperity is to continue, the public utilities 
and their employees must not be burdened with 
non-essentials.’—IVillard, 


* 


“Plant a weed and you raise a weed. From the 
seed of error you get error. Oranges never grow 
on cactus plants.’—Burroughs. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN. HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The No. 9 
Century Studio Outtit 


The use of long focus lenses is rapidly increasing 
because they give better perspective and drawing. In 
the making of large heads a long bellows extension 
is necessary with these lenses. 

The No. 9 Century Studio Outfit with its extra 
long bellows extension provides a focal capacity of 36 
inches, sufficient for practically any long focus por- 
trait lens. 

The adjustments of this Outfit are so smooth and 
direct in action that the photographer's attention can 
be concentrated on the delineation of his subject. 


See it at your Stock House 


TNO 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Century Camera Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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More than SO% of the X-Ray workers of 


America use Eastman Tested Chemicals 


They must eliminate the element of 


uncertainty from their work. 


The surgeon’s knife is guided by a 
diagnosis of the X-Ray result. 


Your results are not a matter of life or 
death, but they are a matter of dollars 


and cents. 


Specify 


EASTMAN 
TESTED CHEMICALS 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGHES TERSN®Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Make portrait enlargements 
on the paper made for por- 
trait enlarging—the paper 
that puts contact quality in 
projected prints: 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Two stocks—D White, E Buff. 
Two surfaces in each— Rough 
Matte and Rough Lustre. The 
price is the same as for double 
weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCH Po LER: Nay: 
All Dealers’. 
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H LON 


The best developer for 
photographic papers 


We use 1t-—we recommend 1t— 
qe inake it—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ali Dealers’. 
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If you want Artura tone 
and Artura quality, you 
must use 


AIX TUIRA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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The live quality of a 
picture, so easily de- 
stroyed by halation, is 
preserved in the nega- 
tive made on 


Kastman 
Portrait Film 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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for Portrait Prints 
by Contact 
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A Wealth of Quality—Crisp High-Lights; Soft, Luminous 
Shadows; Brilliant, Colorful Sepias. 


Follows the Negative Scale Perfectly, with a Responsive- 
ness that is a Revelation. Simple at Every Step, Uniform; in 
all respects, a Finished Product. 


SURFACES 


READY NOW IN PROCESS 
No. 1. Single Weight Glossy No. 6. D. W. White Platinum! Matt 
No. 2. Single Weight Semi-Matt No. 7. D. W. Buff Linen 
No. 3. Double Weight Matt No. 8. D. W. White Linen 
No. 4. Double Weight Semi-Matt No. 9. Med. Weight White Rough 
No. 5. D. W. Buff Platinum Matt 


Manufactured by 
DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Rochester, New York 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, KANSAS CIE? 
MINNEAPOLIS and TORONTO. 
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Specimen Print with this issue. 
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LENSES|WOLLENSA K SHUTTERS 
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A General-Purpose Lens 
that does all things equally well. 


Have you ever felt the need of a truly all-around 
lens—one that can be depended upon to do the hard 
things, and do them well? 


Such a lens is the Wollensak 


VELOSTIGMAT, SERIES II, F:4.5 


The qualities of this lens, as listed below, so increase 
its scope of usefulness, that it is, indeed, an instrument of 
remarkable versatility. 


SCOPE OF WORK QUALITIES 
Portraiture (Note 1 to 7). High speed. 
Groups (Note 1, 2, 3, 4). Anastigmatic. 
; : ? a Flat field. 
Home Portraiture (Note 1 to 7). x, Re 
9 : 3 Sharp definition. 
Child Photography (Note 1). Compactness: 
Commercial and View Work (Note 2, 3). Moderate focal length. 
Speed or Graflex Work (Note 1, 2, 3). Diffusing device. 
Copying and Enlarging (Note 1 to 6). 


ONAN PWM 


Moderate price. 


Your stock-house would be glad to send you a 
Velostigmat F:4.5, to try out, if you tell them the size or 
focal length desired. 

For further information and prices, ask for our free 
booklet, “Studio Lenses.” 


““A Velostigmat is an anastigmat, plus” 


OLLENSAK OPTICAL 
Mwy o ROCHESTER NY. ge =e 


————_——_ - — 


Manufacturers of the Vitax Portrait Lens F:3.8 and Verito Soft Focus F:4. 


SEE THE COMPLETE LINE AT BUFFALO 
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Photographic Standards 


We sometimes complain that photography, 
as a profession, has deteriorated to the con- 
dition of a mere mechanical art, by reason 
of the innumerable ready-to-hand appliances 
and commodities supplied to the worker ; but 
along with this is the compensating feature 
that accuracy in the processes is taking the 
place of guesswork, and results are more 
constant and success in all the operations 
more assured. No matter what the opera- 
tion, it is more or less dominated by scien- 
tific accuracy, and there is a laudable aim to 
rationalize and systematize each step. Nev- 
ertheless, there is still too much empiricism 
in photography, and this undoubtedly is due 
to the fact that our art is still complex and 
beset with innumerable factors still demand- 
ing investigation in a scientific way. The 
practice still involves a number of tedious 
details, each of the greatest importance to 
success, but still waiting rational explana- 
tion. 

The practice of photography would be 
greatly benefited were it more systematized 
and, as far as possible, carried on according 
to fixed standards. 

In our studio practice, for instance, we 
rarely use the mechanical devices to insure 


accuracy employed by intelligent amateur 


workers, and we are apt to think that they 
are too refined in their methods; and so we 
prefer to make our exposures by rule of 
thumb or personal intuition. 

To be sure, the professional is confronted 
by more perplexing factors than the am- 


ateur. He is compelled to work under more 
varying conditions, complications arising 


from the necessity of the use of screens, re- 
flectors and the introduction of accessories, 
and naturally his aim is more in the direction 
of producing a work of art than a perfect 
photograph. Still, there is scope for exer- 
cise of some degree of scientific accuracy for 
reducing conditions to a standard. It would 
be of immense advantage if more care were 
exercised in considerable experiment to de- 
termine the character of development, and 
not leave this important element to one en- 
tirely ignorant of the character and condi- 
tions under which the exposures were made. 
Professionals, as a class, 
take in good faith any new agent recom- 
mended, and fail to determine from personal 
experience whether it is of benefit in their 
He ought to be able to in- 


are too prone to 


particular case. 
vestigate the general action of the auxiliary 
chemicals entering into the formula, and not 
indiscriminately adopt any new formula, 
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however well recommended, until he demon- 
strates personally that it is an improvement 
and convinced through experiment of its 
superiority. It may take time and involve 
some expense, but it brings its reward finan- 
cially. In no department of the profession 
is the necessity of personal investigation 
more imperative than in that of the use of 
printing papers and the methods of working 
them. There is more loss encountered by 
unsatisfactory results from faulty papers 
than in any other branch of the profession, 
and we hear more frequent complaints from 
photographers about loss from defective 
prints, since the introduction of the ready- 
made material, than were ever heard in the 
days when the photographer made his own 
paper and was wise as to the cause of any 
failure in its working. There are many most 
excellent brands of paper upon the market, 
and it is to the interest of the professional 
to know, from personal experience and test, 
the working of a good paper, and to select 
and hold to a brand which he finds proves 
entirely satisfactory to get the conditions 
demanded for its successful working, and to 
understand something of the reason for its 
yielding rich and beautiful tones. With the 
great varietv of papers offered to his con- 
sideration, it is only just to himself to de- 
termine what best accomplishes the purpose 
he aims for, and he can only get this much- 
needed intelligence by studying something of 
the general action of toning and fixing baths. 

The photographer really ought to know 
the constitution of the paper with which he 
works, and then there would be less uncer- 
tainty in results. He could thus go intelli- 
gently to work to determine the cause when 
anything works adversely; but makers of 
papers prefer to keep their formule secret 
and furnish methods to insure success to 
those who use their products. 


* 
“Marry you?” exclaimed the temperamental 
girl. “Why, I wouldn’t marry you if you had a 


million dollars.” 

“You're right you wouldn't,” replied the can- 
did man. “In that case I would be more dis- 
criminating.” 


Fancy Poses 

“Fancy poses,” or, as some might say, 
“theatrical pose” (which is just as good a 
definition, if the term “theatrical” is not mis- 
construed), may be employed effectively in 
portraiture. 

The making of the portrait picture con- 
spicuous ought to be the sine qua non of 
this branch of photographic art but only 
disregarded by the artist who theorises him- 
self out of the first requisite of a picture, 
namely, that supreme attention should be 
paid to the part most important, expression 
of motive in the face. 

The rendering of a common and natural 
action well, in the representation of such 
a limited portion of the subject, as the bust 
or the three-quarter length, might seem to 
present no particular difficulty. But if it 
were not difficult we should see it oftener 
well done. 

The cause of failure generally is due to_ 
the fitting on of the neck and shoulders, to 
the head, without consideration that there 
must be a harmony of action from the join- 
ture, and preservation of the proportions. 

That is to say, the part of the body shown 
must conform in pose with the sentiment 
and action expressed in the face. Too little 
regard is taken, as a rule, even by our best 
portraitists of the principle which we see 
carried out to such perfection by the Greek 
sculptor, of suiting the action of the body 
to expression and pose of the head. 

Photographers fail to observe this natural 
pose, often the head is all out of harmony 
with what the body is supposed to be doing. 

A mere head is generally best presented 
as if looking at the spectator, somewhat in- 
quiringly as 1f provoking a response, “Well, 
what do you think of me?” Titian’s por- 
traits have this depth of expression which 
realizes or accords with some unuttered 
thought, an extra charm to all the other 
charms of his wonderful effect of light and 
shade. It is something which rivets the 
attention. 

Where more of the figure is included than 
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EVENTUALLY 


EVENTUALLY, all indoor photographs will 
be made by Artificial Light. 


EVENTUALLY, You will use Artificial Light; 


you must progress. 


EVENTUALLY, You will use Electric Light; 


no dirt, no smoke, no noise, no fire hazard. 


EVENTUALLY, You will use Incandescent 
Electric Light; no ghastly expressions, 
no flickering of light, no rat-a-tat-tat at 
the crucial moment when you are all set 
to catch that fleeting expression. 


EVENTUALLY, You will want the most 


efficient, convenient, flexible and attrac- 
tive—in fact you must have the highest 
type of Photographic Lighting Apparatus 
obtainable. 


JOHNSON VENTLITE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 


Booth No. 6, National Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 18th to 23d 


VENTLITES 
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the mere bust, a particular difficulty is en- 
countered in the getting over the truncated 
appearance which is apt to present itself 
more so than in the painted portrait, where 
the painter can have resource to the means 
more effectual than the photographer can 
call to service. 

But this difficulty may be overcome in the 
photograph by skillful management of the 
light and by making the general masses take 
pleasing shapes. The hands, to be sure, 
may present some difficulty by the spots ot 
high-light they form, but then, these very 
hands may serve to increase the expression 
of the head and the general beauty and 
effect of the whole picture. 

The actions and feelings of a figure in 
a portrait or fancy pose are sufficiently lim- 
ited if reduced to those truly interesting, 
not ‘theatrical,’ in the popular misconcep- 
tion of this term. 

We must always remember that the pic- 
ture is supposed to exhibit the particular 
mind of the human being represented. 

A man with his hands extended, as if 
speaking to or about to receive one who 
addresses him, may be excused, if the artist 
desires to express some individual peculiar- 
ity, but is worth nothing as a means of 
affecting or impressing the spectator of the 
picture. 

To effect this interest in the spectator, 


the person represented must do something, 


or look something, which exhibits him in his 
essential or peculiar character, not his ac- 
cidental or common character. 

A deviation from such a principle is 
really less pardonable in fancy poses, be- 
cause the character in such pictures is left 
to the artist's choice. He is endeavoring 
to present his idea of the subject and not 
a mere portrait. 

In ideal subjects it is obviously safest to 
let the character and expression agree with 
the age and sex of the person. 

A lovely woman, for instance, will be 
more attractive because more generally nat- 
ural, with an expression of tenderness, 


John Howard Paine 
Washington, D. C. 
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melancholy, innocence, hope or even benevo- 
lence, than shown in profound meditation 
or grief. 

Next to expression should be considered 
all that contributes to heighten the effect of 
this union of the physical and psychic char- 
acter. 

Titian makes his female heads really liv- 
ing women by the flow of soft, luxuriant 
hair with part loose on _ the 
shoulders. 

He had a peculiar power of penetration 
in catching what is true to nature. 


waving, 


His half tints are composed of imper- 
ceptible gradations on the cheeks, forehead, 
neck and bosom—the features that have 
a telling power in expression. 

The greatest contrasts have been placed 
by nature in the head where the shadows 
of the hair give value to the face, the eye 
has more contrast for its brightness, dark- 
ness and sparkle than any of the other 
features, and yet some tell us that the eye 
plays no part in expression. 
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How to Avoid the Harmful Collection Letter 


J. K. NOVINS 


“T must have your check by the first of 
the month,” a photographer wrote in des- 
peration. “I have a great many bills to 
pay and they must be met quickly. I sin- 
cerely hope that you will help me out in this 
emergency.” 

This letter accomplished several results. 
Some of those who received this sent their 
checks by the first, but they never again 
dealt with the photographer. Others read 
the letter several times, knit their brows, 
looked at their bank accounts, and said to 
themselves, “Looks like this fellow is on 
the rocks. Guess I will hold off a little 
longer. If he flops, I’ll be in so much.” 

It so happened that the latter class formed 
a good proportion of the trade, and they 
were mean enough to take advantage of a 
situation, A good many of those who paid 
up lost their respect for the dealer. All 
they could feel was pity for the poor fellow. 
He was like the lawyer with no practice. 

The other day the writer heard of a cer- 
tain photographer who had made provisions 
for new equipment, but found himself 
handicapped by the slowness of outstand- 
ing account. He made a tactful appeal to 
his credit customers, and so successful was 
this letter that he had more than enough to 
cover the equipment expenses. Here is the 
letter he wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Jones—Read this letter 
through and you will see how my propo- 
sition will benefit you more than it will 
me. I know you are interested in making 
this a better establishment. You want 
better service, although many of you say 
that we give the best service of any 
around these parts. If you will give me 
your co-operation, such as I ask, you will 
make this the best. 

“With a view to increasing services I 
have arranged for new equipment. This 
involves considerable expense, but I 
trusted in the good faith of my trade, 
because I knew they would certainly come 
to my assistance in a matter that bene- 
fited them. Unfortunately, I cannot pay 


my bills with the good faith of my trusted 
customers. 


“The other day I looked through my 
books and I noticed quite a number of 
outstanding accounts, and I said to myself, 
‘Here is some reserve! If I could only im- 
press on them the need for their co-opera- 
tion at this time I am sure the new 
equipment could be paid for without any 
trouble.’ 

“T still maintain that I guessed right. Will 
you favor me with your remittance? Will 
you help increase and maintain the best 
service ? 

“Yours very truly.” 

This letter succeeded, not only because it 
eliminated any suggestion that the photog- 
rapher “was on the rocks,” or that he was 
compelled to appeal to the pity of his cus- 
tomers, but because it stressed the good-will 
of the customers, and, in addition to that, it 
played on the sense of self-advantage, giving 
them the impression that it is they who 
would benefit most. 

A prominent credit authority has laid 
down three reasons for lost customers as a 
result of wrong collection methods: Harsh 
or over-conservative credit and collection 
policies; loss of respect through lax credit 
and collection policies; unwillingness to 
trade where account is overdue. 

In writing your collection letter, avoid 
any effort to arouse pity. It is certain to 
result in loss of respect on the part of the 
customer. Among others, it lessens the 
sense of fear, tempting them to hold off 
payment. You should also avoid anger, 
which is apt to arouse antagonism, and 
result in delay of payment. Also, eliminate 
the emotion of contempt from your letter. 
It is certain to result in antagonism and un- 
willingness to have further business dealings 
with you. 

Irregularity in sending out statements and 
other reminders often results in delays of 
payments. The best rule to follow is to 
send statements on the first of the month, 
in accordance with the terms of the partic- 
ular account. Collection letters ‘should be 
sent on the tenth of the month to all de- 
linquents on the thirty-day list, as well as to 
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delinquents on the sixty-day list. Letters 
should be sent with the same regularity to 
all those on the ninety-day list or longer. 

No matter what form your letter takes, 
whether it is long or short, whether it is 
humorous or serious, it must always contain 
certain basic facts. Make note of the date 
the account was due, the correct amount, 
and mention previous correspondence on the 
matter. No effort should be made to draw 
the customer into an argument. On the 
other hand, there should always be an ex- 
pression of a desire to meet fairly any 
complaints or misunderstandings. 

In preparing this article, the writer ex- 
amined a good many successful collection 
letters used by photographers, and the fol- 
lowing brief outline contains the gist of the 
contents common to them: 

The introductory letter plays an im- 
portant part. It should contain mention of 
the attached itemized monthly statement. 
Say something about the quality of goods 
and service, and express hope that he or 
she has found everything satisfactory, and 
that you can do fully as well in the future. 

Usually there are three requests for pay- 
ment in the form of consecutive monthly 
letters. The first letter starts with the state- 
ment that the account may have been over- 
looked. You are certain that customer 
appreciated your service, and firm would be 
willing to extend service again. However, 
prices are figured on cash basis, and delay 
means loss to the photographer. If incon- 
venient to pay full amount at one time, pay 
something on account. 

The second letter refers to the first. 
Express surprise at delay in payment. 
Help close the account, for, the photog- 
rapher, in order to be successful and able to 
give good service, must keep accounts low. 
Express desire to please and satisfy cus- 
Anything wrong? If so, please 
Suggestions for improvement are 


tomer. 
notify. 
always welcome. 

The third letter is a bit sterner in tone, 
although not too severe. State that there 
has been no response to two previous letters. 


We were willing to extend you credit be- 
cause it was a convenience to you. We 
expect co-operation from the customer. 
Expect immediate settlement of account. 

Here the collection process does not end. 
Failing to receive answers to these three 
letters, the photographers should write again, 
demanding full and prompt payment or 
asking part payment on a basis to be agreed 
upon by debtor and creditor. Some state 
in this letter that should there be no response 
within a certain time, usually ten days, the 
account will be turned over to an attorney. 

It is advisable, however, to make another 
request to help settle the account by arrang- 
ing for partial payment most convenient to 
the customer. Should the customer write, 
stating his intentions, the photographer is 
placed in a more advantageous position, for 
the new arrangement becomes in effect a 
new agreement, and helps regain the good 
will of the customer, 

# 


Screening Non-Screen Plates 


That the color correction of the “non-screen”’ 
type of plate so popular today is only partial if 


{ 


a a—mteat | 


. the exposure is made in the ordinary way, is, of 


course, familiar, but many photographers appear 
not to know that a much better color rendering 
may be obtained, when exposing upon the most 
difficult colors, by the addition of a pale yellow 
screen to the lens of the camera, say a K2. In 
this case the degree of color correction will be 
about equal to that with an orthochromatic plate 
used in conjunction with a separate six or eight 
times screen, though without the consequent great 
increase in the exposure that the latter would in- 
volve—a great consideration when good color ren- 
dering is needed and the lighting conditions are 
not as good as they might be. For some time past 
we have used the “non-screen” plate behind a pale 
yellow filter when the subject contains deep greens, 
yellows, or orange tints. A decidedly better color 
rendering is secured, compared with that obtained 
when the plate is exposed in the usual way; in 
fact, the results are equal to the best that an 
orthochromatic emulsion is capable of giving. A 
few trial exposures with a screen will readily indi- 
cate to the photographer how much increase in 
the exposure its addition involves with that par- 
ticular emulsion. Too deep a screen must not be 
used, or the snowy effect of over-correction may 
be produced. We do not mean to infer that the 
addition of a lens screen is always an essential 
with these plates, but there are cases when such 
makes for a decidedly superior result—The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


What May Happen to a Secret Partner 


The point of partnership law which 1s 
brought out by the following letter, I do not 


agreement, which we made in writing, 
between us, was that I should contribute 
a certain sum of money and should not 
be responsible for any of the firm debts. 


remember writing anything about for a long 
time: 


ATLantic City, Noa): 

I will thank you for some views upon 
the omitting all 
names if you are pleased to publish the 
letter. About a year ago a young cousin 
desired to engage in the retail ————— 
business in this city and not having 
sufficient capital I agreed to stand back 
of him to a certain point. There were 
reasons why I could not be known in 


following problem, 


connection with the business, so the 


OERZ 


“Dogmar”’ 


Super Speed—Ultra Quality Lens 
F: 4.5 


The business was to be run in his name 
and he was to be considered the sole 
owner. My connection with it was to be 
a secret between us, so as to safeguard 
me from being responsible for the firm 
debts, which we were advised would be 
the case if my name was not used. The 
agreement, however, was that I was to 
be a regular partner and receive half 
the profits. I also had a verbal agree- 
ment with him that if the business did 


For 
Indoor Photography 


For speed and brilliancy without coma or 
flare, the Goerz ‘‘Dogmar’’ is ina class by itself. 


This baby photo is an illustration. Re- 
flecting camera held in hand, 1-75th of a 
second exposure, Standard Orthonon plate, 
lens at full aperture, ordinary room lighting— 
such remarkable results are common with the 
‘“Dogmar.”’ 


Each combination can be used separately, 
making ideal lenses for landscapes and artistic 
portraiture. 


Your dealer will show you the Dogmar. 
If he hasn’t one, write us. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
317 L East 34th Street. New York City 
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At the 


National Convention 


Gross Mountings 


will be well represented and some of 
the newest ideas will be shown at 
prices with all the war-time inflation 
squeezed out of them. 


That’s why you should make 
your purchases at the National 


Prompt Shipments and Service with 
an extra measure of brains thrown in. 


Ask us at the 
Buffalo Convention 


Booths 4 and 5 
Gross of Toledo 
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not succeed in itself the first year, I 
would be willing to give up a little more 
money. 
My cousin managed the business and 
managed it very poorly. The conse- 
quence is that we find ourselves about 
$5000 in debt and with nothing ahead. 
It appears that somebody must either 
put up more money, or it will fail. I 
am willing to put up any more 
money, and what I wish to know 1s, 
if the worst comes to the worst, can 
they hold me responsible for any of the 
$5000 worth of debts, since I was not 
to be known as a partner, and nobody 
relied upon me in dealing with the busi- 
ness. I am informed now that if the 
creditors get after the business they 
can put my cousin on the stand and 
make him tell whether anybody but 
himself has any interest in the business. 
The question therefore is, to what ex- 
tent is a secret partner, who has not been 
held out as a partner and whom no one out- 


not 


side knew as one, responsible for the debts 
of the partnership? Is he responsible merely 
up to the extent of what he has put in, or 
to the full extent of his personal holdings, 
as a regular partner would be? 

The answer is that he is responsible for 
everything to the full extent of his personal 
holdings, precisely as a general partner, for 
that is what the law considers him. The 
laws of all states provide a way in which 
a man who wishes to make a limited invest- 
ment in a partnership, so that he will not 
be liable for the firm debts—the very thing 
that this correspondent wished to do—can 
accomplish the desired result. If he doesn’t 
use that way, he is gone, provided he is 
smoked out. And he always can be smoked 
out, for all that is necessary is to put the 
ostensible partner on the witness stand in 
whatever proceedings have been undertaken, 
and ask him whether anybody has any in- 
terest but himself. I have done this re- 
peatedly with perfect success where the wit- 
ness did not wish to perjure himself. 
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earticlessbearine, the namee ‘ Carl) Zeiss; 
Jena’’ are produced exclusively by the Carl 
Zeiss works. Each is as scientifically accurate as 
human skill and exacting methods of manufac- 
turing can make it. 


The exceptional merit of Carl Zeiss photographic 
objectives has made them the most popular high 
quality lenses of the photographic world. The 
best cameras are equipped with Carl Zeiss lenses. 


Catalogue of Carl Zeiss photographic lenses will 
be sent upon request. 


Harold M. Bennett, U. S. Agent 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 
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The law as to dormant or secret partners 
is tersely stated from a leading case thus: 


One partner has an implied authority 
to bind the firm by contracts relating 
to the partnership business, whether 
such contracts be evidenced by bare 
agreements, oral or written, or by ne- 
gotiable instruments and this rule is 
applicable to dormant as well as to 
known partner. A dormant partner is 
liable for the contracts of the firm dur- 
ing the time he is actually a partner. 

The acceptance of a promissory note 
from the ostensible partners by one un- 
acquainted with the existence of a dor- 
mant partner, will not preclude the 


creditor from bringing an action against 
all who participated in the profits of 
the partnership. 


In other words, even if you have ‘dealt 
with Henry Jones, and been glad to deal 
with him, under the impression that he was 
the sole owner of a business, even if you 
have taken his personal note for some trans- 
action in connection with the business, you 
can still go after William Brown, if you 
find out afterwards that he was a secret 
partner with Jones. 

It is a good thing to remember when you 
are tempted to go into deals in which you 
are not to be known. 

(Copyright by Elton J, Buckley.) 


Draperies and Their Use in the Studio 


L. J. BUCKLEY 


Draperies are rapidly becoming very pop- 
ular, and the photographer who does not 
take an early advantage of this work finds 
himself absent and wanting of the most 
desirable accessory in portrait making. The 
use of draperies is very essential, and those 
who have not tried them are unaware of 
the graceful and beautiful effects that the 
different folds fall into, verifying and sim- 
plifying the composition. 

‘It is difficult to describe any particular 
method of using draperies for the photog- 
raphers to follow, for each one has his or 
her own conception of what he or she is 
capable of doing. However, there are a few 
ideas which may be of benefit to you which 
I will explain. 

First: In draping a short figure, it is 
necessary, in order to make the figure appear 
tall, to carry the folds as near full length 
as possible. I do not mean that these folds 
should be parallel folds, as folds of this 
style are very objectionable. 
take a fold near the feet and carry it across 
in front of figure to hip or shoulder and 
you have a very agreeable effect, whereas if 
you carry the same fold up one side it would 
be stiff and unpleasant. In draping a tall 
person, I generally make at least two folds 


For example, 


on a bias between feet and hips, or other- 
wise one deep fold. This has a tendency to 
shorten the figure. By crossing the folds 
horizontally over breast and waist line gives 
an added relief, and to break the skirt on 
the hip, a tuck, or a puff of drapery just 
below the hip adds much to this relief, and 
offsets the sameness in the drapery. 

For instance, you take a telegraph pole 
and a tree of same size, and through the 
fact that the tree has many limbs and boughs 
projecting from it it appears shorter than 
the pole, which is just one straight line. This 
comparison I make to give you a fair idea 
of what folds of drapery mean in the mak- 
ing of height and the reducing of same. 
The same example applies to stout and thin 
subjects. Stout subjects call for lengthwise 
folds and thin people vice versa. 

It is well to keep in mind when draping 
a figure to keep away from exacting lines 
and sameness of folds on both sides of fig- 
ure. This is very easily arranged by drap- 
ing one side toward the front and the other 
side toward the back, or by pinning the 
ends of drape higher in the back than in the 
front. A great many dresses and gowns, 
when made by people who are not artistic, 
carry with them a very heavy, overloaded 
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SIMPLEX LABOI 


The Peerless Power Print Squeegee 


Besides its service to press fer- 

rotype prints, it can be used to 
squeeze the moisture out of prints 
before they are put through a 
dryer. 
A thoroughly squeegeed print 
and a Peerless Squeegee means 
Three stock sizes—15- 18- and 24-inch rollers % thorough BQUECESS speeds oe 
the drying considerably. It drains 
the prints of excess water—this 
makes it possible for the prints 
to be thoroughly dried by running them only once through the dryer. 

Furthermore, squeegeeing the prints gives them a uniformly moist sur- 
face—this prevents cockle edges when the prints are dried—a never-ending 
source of trouble. 

This Squeegee is constructed from aluminum and steel of finest quality. 
It is mounted on a platform so as to be all in one piece. The soft, pliable 
rubber rollers, three inches in diameter, are treated to withstand the effects 
of ordinary photographic chemicals. The feed table is adjustable, to ac- 
commodate different size prints and tins. Operated by a 1-12 h. p. General 
Electric Motor with gear drive. 

Will Speed Up Production—Will Cut Costs. Use it in connection with : 
the Peerless Auto Print Dryer and deliver ferrotype prints in a few minutes. Price: Ti 

15-in., $150.00; 18-in., $175.00; 24-in., $200 net. F. O. B. N. Y. | 


Ideal Photo Print Dryer 


Double Belt Drying Machines are acknowledged as the only s: 
quick drying of prints and eliminating all chances of stained prin 
no matter in what condition metal becomes. Not a chance of ru 

The No. 4, or 20-inch machine is especially adapted for those 
for space. It is very compact and yet able to take a print 18 ine 

The Ideal is the last word in Dryers. It is so built that it has n 
or Id'ers. The top belt is controlled by a belt control and bottom 
cut roller and by registering front arms square with the machine. 

The gas models are fitted with either direct drive of three minul 
leather belt pulley drive of from one and one-half to four and oni 
When ordering, state your preference. If not mentioned, adjus 
shipped but can be changed to direct drive at a slight additional 

The electric models are shipped only with a direct drive of | 
will be fitted with adjustable speed if wanted and ordered at tim: 
cannot be changed afterward. 

All machines are shipped set up. 
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Other sizes to order 
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Peerless Copylite and use it f 
Copylite Shipped Comple 
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DOUBLE BELT TYPE 


Made in two sizes—20-inch and 30-inch 
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width belt | 
No. 4 Gas heated—20-inch belt. . . . . . . $185.00 No. 5 Gas heated—380-inch belt. . 
PRICES : No. 4 Electric heated—20-inch belt. . . . . 235.00 No. 5 Electric heated—380-inch bel! 


LAE 


Furnished with 110 or 220 D. C. Motor or 60-cycle A. C. Motor. 25, 30 or 40-cycle or 32 volt Motor, $15 net ex 
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Double Drive Water Wheel of the 


te ; \ 
Improved Duplex Auto Print Washer E 
Yommercial Work Insures po peeent os the punts no minires a oo the water pressure is. A 
e . is means Clean, well-washe prints. 
Making Copies You can operate this Washer J 
Lantern Slides : 


from any point by simply attach- 
ing hose to the feed pipe at the 
top of the machine. 

You reduce the pressure of 
water until it readily fills the 
pockets of the driving wheels— 
the water flows through two holes 
in the pipe just above the pockets 
of the water wheels. 

The opening of the drum ex- 


Window Displays 


LAE 


oa 
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ys Always Ready 


LP 


hung on the wall, placed 
le or even on the floor, 


it to any socket, same 


“= ; i . (( 
ly always same exposure. _ tends the full width of the Washer = 
2 ads is ae fs five so that extra large prints can be easily handled. It is, in fact, the only Sn 
epending upon plate used. washer that will wash large prints without injuring them. There are no J 
ndow Displays, place a dark corners and inconvenient crevices for the prints to stick into and tear. 
an enlargement in the The only Washer on the market with an AUTOMATIC lift. \ 
It will attract attention. ; " IN 
No. 3 Made in Two Sizes No. 4 Ald 
s and eight feet of cord For Prints up to 11x14 in. . $50.00 For Prints up to 20x24 in. . $60.00 RY 
s, Net. Tray extra aes 10.00 lrayaex tram ee 12.00 
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NET F. O. B. NEW YORK 


Peerless Photo Print Dryer 


Peerless Photo Print Dryers are made in two sizes, 20- 
inch belt and 30-inch belt, Gas or Electric heated and are 
especially adapted for quick drying and are the fastest photo 
dryers made. Gas machines will dry prints from one and 
one-half minutes up. 

Gas Heated Models are furnished with adjustable speed, 
leather belt, pulley drive of one and one-half to four and 
one-half minutes and can be changed to direct drive of 
three minutes at a slight additional cost. When ordering. 
state preference. 

Electric Heated Models are equipped with direct drive 
of three minutes or can be equipped with adjustable speed 
if ordered when shipped, but cannot be changed afterward. 

SINGLE BELT TYPE Peerless Print Dryers are equipped with a Belt Control 
Peeietalte denied! for Commercial Photo, and are so built that they have no Idlers or Adjusting 
Blue Print and Photostat Work Screws to cause belt to stretch. 


Gas Heated—20-inch. . . . . . $175.00 Gas Heated—80-inch. . . . . . $200.00 
Electric Heated—20-inch. . . . 225.00 Electric Heated—30-inch. . . . 250.00 


Furnished with 110 or 220 D. C. Motor or 60-cycle A. C. Motor. 25, 30 or 40-cycle or 32 volt Motor, $15 net extra. 
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The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


ERFECT 
ORTRAIT 
ITAL 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


DESENSITOL 


FO 


WHITE LIGHT DEVELOPMENT 
OF ALL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES AND FILMS 


Desensitol confers the comfort, con- 
venience and advantages of being 
able to watch the whole process of 
development by ordinary electric or 
gaslight without the plates being 
fogged. It is not an experiment— 
but an actual fact. 


GRIFFIN PLATE 
DEVELOPING TANKS 


Plates are put in in the darkroom, 
or in a changing bag, and all other 
operations are carried out in the light. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


appearance, or else one that has the same- 
ness of plaits and folds all over it. Both 
cases show a lack of good judgment, or the 
knowledge of what combines grace and 
beauty. 

Personally, I believe in simplicity of ar- 
rangement. The plaits and folds with very 
little flare to them, as the deep folds produce 
a heavy shadow and destroy the daintiness 
of the effect. It is well to carry the folds 
close to the figure and not to allow too much 
slack, otherwise they are apt to look shabby 
and disarranged. 

The color or tints which I use are all deli- 
cate shades except the heavier materials of 
Panne velvet. In selecting these tints, I 
would suggest the color which would be 
most suitable to all complexions such as pale 
green. Unsatisfactory colors are pink, yel- 
low, brown and wine shades, as they are 
only suitable to certain subjects. The deli- 
cate tints adhere to the effect of drapery 
which is most necessary to illustrate its soft- 
ness and richness in portraiture and gives 
an elegance not secured by heavier or darker 
shades. 

A pleasing arrangement of velvet can be 
secured by draping over the shoulder oppo- 
site which you are working, allowing it to 
flow in the same angle with your gown. 
This is only added where an evening gown 
or drapery gown is used. This forms a re- 
lief which is very pleasing both in the addi- 
tion of color and formation of lines. Plac- 
ing a piece of velvet on the lap of a subject 
to cover light clothing to prevent the reflec- 
tion in eye glasses, etc., makes another use 
of this material. There are numerous little 
stunts where a piece of velvet comes in very 
handy. 

Quality of draperies is very essential. 
The materials must be of the very best, and 
I find the following to be of a quality de- 
sired: Panne, or chiffon velvet in brown, 
green or Burgundy shades; two-faced satin, 
in a delicate tint of green; taffeta silk, in 
pale green or delicate figure (advise figured 
materials for young people only) ; malines, 
light tint—blue or green; three yards. The 
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Your Lighting 
Troubles 


will end just as soon as you 
install a Wagenhorst “HI- 
POWER” Twin Arc Lamp 


in your camera room. | 
“HI-POWER” Lamp own- 
ers are satisfied customers 


because of three inherent 
Wagenhorst characteristics. 


Reliability-Efficiency—Service 


The “HI-POWER” Lamp produces a snow-white light 
duplicating daylight perfectly. 


ney 


Two Arcs give a remarkable covering power in groups, keen 
definition and better modeling, plus speed—an essential com- 
bination. 


The controlling rheostat allows for various light intensities 
from ten to fifty thousand candle power, or from a soft mellow 
North-light to a brilliant sunlight effect. 


The portable counter-balanced stand, with adjustable reflect- 
or and diffusing device, makes the outfit complete and entirely 
self-contained. 


The stand automatically holds the arc at any position from 
4'-2"to9'-0" from the floor without any adjustment whatever. 


The complete outfit as shown consists of lamp, adjustable 
stand, reflector, diffusing screen, rheostat, 20 feet of 3-wire 
cable and 12 Columbia White Flame Carbons. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


Manufactured by 


J. H. Wagenhorst & Co. 


514 Andrews Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


INTHE SERVICES OF. 1.H ESE RO RES s.Gan 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


CUMMIN ONE 


PRODUCT No. 101 


Requires ___-—“srowaoe 
No SULPHITE 
___-—___ HYDROQUINONE 


Only Water and Carbonate 
ALL-PURPOSE FORMULA: 
128 ounces Water ¥% ounce No. 101 2 ounces Carb. Soda 


COOLS 
$3.20 per pound 10 cents per gallon 


CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 


415-417 Park Row Building NEW YORK CITY 
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ABUNDANT OPERATING LIGHT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED IT 


IS ASSURED BY KEEPING ALWAYS 
AT HAND A SUPPLY OF 


VICTOR FLASH POWDER 


“The Light That’s Always Available’’ 


The new Improved Normal Grade, a quiet burning powder of 
unsurpassed illuminating-power, and of only 1-38th of a second 
duration, supplies an ideal exposure-light for every conceivable 
class of negative-making. Made also in Extra Fast and Slow 
(Soft) Grades. The cost per negative is a negligible item. There 
is scarcely a day but you can profitably use it. 


We manufacture also a complete line of highest quality Hand Flash Lamps, 
Standard Supported Open Flash Lamps, Smoke Confining Flash Bags, and 
Studio Flash Cabinets. 


CLOUDY DAY INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR STUDIO 


MAY BE SECURED BY THE INSTALLATION OF A 


Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


which permits the making of zmstantaneous exposures— 
fully and uniformly timed—at any time, regardless of out- 
side light conditions. This ideal studio light combines 
all the necessary features of the perfect light. 


SOLD ON A GUARANTEED.-TO.-GIVE-SATISFACTION BASIS 


VICTOR PORTABLE FLASH BAGS 


supply instantaneous illumination for photographing store, 
factory, home and office interiors, groups and banquets. 


They thoroughly diffuse and soften the flash. Several 
exposures may be made without discharging the smoke. Any 
number of them may be fired simultaneously. 


They are quickly and easily set up. Are lightweight and 
compact, yet very strongly and durably constructed. 


See exhibit in Booth 83 at National Convention 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS COMPANY 
3544 Cottage Grove Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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= 


the paper which means _ better 
prices for better prints, made 
with the least waste of materials 
and time. 


@ It reproduces the subtle 
gradations of the negative, tone 
for tone—and for sepias has 
not been equaled. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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@ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sa n Prancisco (alifornia 


QUALITY? 
ORIGINALITY? - 
DISTINCTION 

WORKMAN SHIP 

SERVICE 


a ait ie ~~ E Pays to use only the best— 


Correspondence Solicited 
BRANCH OFFICES 
‘en ‘dork, 3735 Grand (éntral “)erminal 


(Chicago 180 Worth Wabash Ave « + 
los He 424. South ‘Broadway We & & 


Scattle 719 ) Yoshua Green ‘Bldg. « 
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It takes a “‘Special Extra Fast”’ 
youngster to beat a 


Hammer Plate! 


That’s why, for child portraiture, 
Hammer Plates are indispensable. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


p pemnecnecterincncemen irra iiemmeaatelmtrs 


Tn TO EC LCL 


Ofe 
PHOTOCRAPHIC 
7 JOU RENAgES 
-% AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


PLLA. 
MU 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


IAM TINTRTRATRNRMTT 


veusesuannenavnmarnaeznayeneenenp tens aernnnnn 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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number of yards necessary to make a pleas- 
ing drapery is five and a half yards; two 
yards of velvet will answer most purposes. 
Do not purchase any of the cheaper ma- 
terials, or do not let the clerks tell you that 
“So and so will do just as well.” Get the 
very best and you will benefit by it, for 
buying cheap draperies to save money is like 
stopping a clock to save time. 

For overdress or bust drapery, I strongly 
advise Panne velvet. For instance, take a 
stout lady with a white shirt waist, who de- 
sires a bust portrait, you simply apply a 
piece of dark velvet over her shoulders, 
making a V-effect in front, laying the lace 
collar of the waist over the velvet: This 
result will outsell all the white shirtwaists 
made. Why? Because the dark shade of 
velvet has a tendency to reduce the size of 
the woman and adds to the richness in the 
finished photograph. Where there is no 
collar on shirtwaist, you may add a small 
piece of lace over edge of velvet to repre- 
sent collar and give more of a finished effect. 


The Photographic Magazine 


We have no right to expect a better con- 
dition for ourselves unless we personally 
do something substantial to bring it about. 
It is the personal equation that tells. The 
best thing for a photographer to do is to 
get hold of the throttle-valve himself and 
steer his own course, and not wait for a 
boost from what he calls his more favored 
competitors. Get in touch with the great 
fly-wheel of improvement by being part of 
the belt that controls it. And one of the 
best ways to get in the whirl of success is 
to take a good photographic magazine, or 
rather the best photographic magazine. 

Photographic journalism probes every- 
where and it brings forth much good and 
kills a lot of evil. And yet there are many 
people who subscribe to magazines to whom 
they are of no more use or service than the 
strongest developer to an unexposed plate. 
Such people have no more response than 
the plates, because they cannot assimilate. 
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It is not from the quantity of the food that 
the best nourishment to the body is secured, 
but from that which is properly assimilated. 
it is not in the mass of what we read, but 
in what we understand that we have in- 
Now the editors and 
conductors of good magazines—we empha- 
size good magazines—know how to present 
matter photographical in an  assimilable 
way, so that it shall be for the nurture and 


crease in knowledge. 


well-being of the body photographic, and 
whoever desires to be photographically fat 
and well fed, and not like Pharaoh’s lean 
kine, will look to their interests and sub- 
scribe to the best of all professional jour- 
nals devoted to the art of photography. 


oS 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


Harold Stone will open a new studio in Cox- 
sackie, N. Y. 

Arthur Green has purchased the studio of J. I. 
Saad, Pikeville, Ky. 

Mr. Zellmer, of Jacksonville, Ill., has purchased 
the studio of Sherman Hoyt, Lewistown, III. 


McCrann’s new photo studio, Noblesville, Ind., 
was opened on July 2d, with new furnishings and 
equipment. 

Bryan Lego and George Kendall have pur- 
chased a studio in Jackson, Ohio, owned by the 
late J. W. Miller. 


L. E. Goff, of Madison, Wis., has sold his 
studio to S. J. Leisman and F. W. Mould and 
will devote his time to another business. 

Fire of unknown origin in the Comet Photo 
Studio, Lansing, Mich., caused an _ estimated 
damage of $2,500 to the building and the photo- 
graphic supplies. 

J. M. Klum, formerly of Marshfield, Wis., has 
recently graduated from the Illinois College of 
Photography, Effingham, Ill., and has purchased 
a studio in Van Buren, Ark. 


The studio of Voorhees & Burdsal, Dallas, Tex., 
was badly damaged by fire on June 26th. Prac- 
tically all of the equipment and furnishings were 
destroyed by the fire or ruined by water. Loss 
estimated at $10,000. 

Malcolm White, of Miamisburg, Ohio, died on 
July 1st at the Miami Valley hospital in Dayton. 

Mr. White was removed to that institution four 
days previous to his death, suffering from illness 


[Ee is only one Monomethyl-Para- 
midophenol-Sulphate which is 100% 
pure, that is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard 
chemicals since 1864. 


At your dealers, or write us. 


Leading photographic paper manufacturers 
are recommending and three-fourths of 
the moving picture industry are using 


METAGOL “CIBA” 


—AND— 
HYDROQUINONE, “CIBA” 


““THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 
while learning. 

Call or write for tree catalogue D. 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S 1° W:,32n4 STREET 


NEW YORK 


STERLING TANK 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. The most 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 


STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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HALLDORSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


which developed seriously. For fifteen years he 
was in business in Miamisburg. He was about 35 
years of age and is survived by his wife and two 
brothers. 

# 

The newly-organized Mahoning Valley Photog- 
raphers’ Association, at a meeting on June 23d, 
Youngstown, Ohio, elected the following officers : 
M. W. Wade, president; Walter Barts, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee; Paul C. Morris, secretary and treasurer. 


* This organization promises new and greater 
O Studio Flash Lamp things in photography for this section. Very en- 
@® Home Portrait Flash Lamp thusiastic and interesting meetings are held each 
: . week at the Y. M. C. A., to which all professional 

O Giant Portrait Flash Lamp photographers in the vicinity are invited. 


© Triangle Flash Lamp 
© Studio Electric Lamp 
© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 
© Flash Powder 
Electric Spotlights 


K 
A great many bromide printers would be sur- 
prised if they were told that their prints were 
dirty; that is to say, that from various causes the 
whites are not as pure as the paper is capable of 
yielding. In some cases the dinginess is due to 


actual light-fog caused by handling rapid papers 

O Style 00 in an unsafe light. This is especially liable to 
O Style A occur when ordinary pale yellow glass is used in 
O Style B ane Patras the dark-room lamp. .This may be detected by 
- “ Fiash Lamp making a print in the ordinary way, masking the 

3 Centrifugal Print Washers border so that no light can affect it while printing, 
Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your and then proceeding as usual. After fixing and 


letter. We wills Ni rmation by re ail. ; . : 
etter e will send full information by return mail washing, a portion only of the border is swabbed 


THE HALLDORSON CO. for a minute or so with a weak cyanide and iodine 


1778 WILSON AVE CHICAGO reducer, when any deposit on the untreated parts 
i will immediately become manifest—The British 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages ee 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 
Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °°° %,5ic7abhiet"*"° 
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| Classified Advertisements 


——— 

Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Lady retoucher wanted in first-class 

studio; good salary; short hours and permanent 
position. Address Buckley Studio, Press Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced up-to-date Home Pur- 

trait operator of pleasing personality, who also 
knows all parts of the business. State salary, ex- 
perience, etc. Gay’s Art Gallery, Fall River, Mass. 


HELP WANTED— Operator with ability wanted; 

must be well experienced in posing and lighting. 
State qualifications, name of last employer (con- 
fidential) and salary expected. Address Box 962, 
care of Bulletin of Photography. 


WANTED—AIll-around man, or one who can print 

and retouch. Give reference and state salary 
desired. Address—Zuver Studio, 215 S. Main 
Street, Butler, Pa. 


OPERATOR WANTED in studio doing high-grade 

work; prominent city in Middle Atlantic States. 
Excellent salary and permanent position to man 
with ability. State particulars and qualifications. 
Address, Box 959 care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
eae Read the ads. that follow 


PosiITION WANTED—Expert retoucher and etcher, 

with long experience in all branches of photog- 
raphy, wishes permanent position within 200 miles 
of Philadelphia. Offer of salary desirable. Address— 
“‘Photographer,”’ 1111 Brown St., 


PosITION WANTED — First-class experienced Re- 

toucher desires position at once; preferably in 
the West. Address replies, Box 963, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Ground-floor studio in college town of 

ten thousand population, located in heart of 
business section, doing ten thousand dollars gross 
per year. Will sacrifice for three thousand cash. 
Good reason for selling. Completely equipped for 
studio, commercial, amateur finishing and framing. 
Eby’s Studio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


uy 
‘© 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE— One Paasche Air Brush, with needles 

and air tank; used three weeks; cost $35. The 
first $20 received gets the outfit. F.H. Richardson, 
Bedford, Virginia. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


To a priest came a young woman one day, who 
had an exaggerated idea of her charms and who 
confessed she feared she had a besetting sin. 

“And what is it?’ asked the priest, kindly. 

“Tt is this,” she replied, her eyes cast down. 
“Every time I pass a mirror I think of my beauty.” 

“Faith, daughter,” said the priest. “That's no 
sin, no sin at all. Just a slight mistake, daughter, 
just a triflin’ error in judgment.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 


24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 W 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “inew YoRE 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO 
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To safeguard the quality of 


your results on photographic 
papers use 


ELON 


We make it—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN. KODAK COM PANY 


ROGH Bo lH RANe@ ye 
All Dealers’. 
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The proportions of a picture have much 


to do with its attractiveness. 


The long narrow rectangle is specially 


pleasing for pictures of houses and grounds, 


gardens, landscapes, groups and many 
architectural subjects. 


Seven by eleven is an exam DlCameltes a 
size that is fast becoming popular. It 
looks larger than 8 x 10 yet the materials 


GOStsL OFITOLe: 


See the Eastman View Camera No. 2, 


7 x 11, before you buy a new outht. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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The customer appreciates 


quality—make the print on 


AIRTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


OCT | eR Nee 
All Dealers’. 
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One Commercial Photogra pher § 
Opinion 


“Weare using Commercial Otho Films ex- 
clusively in Commercial work and they 
are giving us splendid results. Freedom 
from halation was expected but the 
Film is better in every way than the 
plates we were using. To our surprise we 
were able to make instantaneous expos- 
ures as late as seven p. m. in summer 
while their greater latitude permits of 
the long exposures for detail in deep 
shadows”’ 


Asahel Curtis, Commercial Photographer 
of Seattle, Wash. 


There’s a Film for practically every commercial 
need—Eastman Portrait, Commercial Ortho, 


Commercial and Process. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGH ESP ERIN: 
All Dealers’. 
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The sound reason for Film 
success 1s the fact that with 
Film the photographer can 


make better negatives. Use 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCH BO TERENZY 
All Dealers’. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Lipr 


AT 
lAuy 


No. 728 Wednesday, July 20, 1921 Paigtrie soe turie en 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 
AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


GARNETT Mar Foto 


Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat 
Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


Thickness of Mat =—< 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 
border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in 
harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 
stamps. 

No. Size Folio Opening for 

O 59 4%x9 3x 4 Oval 

S 59 4%x9 3 x 4 Square 

O 51 5% x Il 4x6 Oval 

~~ oie Sores | 4 x 6 Square 

100 in box 


Quaker City 


Quality 
Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
to sell the goods. 


QUAKER City CARD 
ComMPANY 


212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


le 
a professional 
photographer 


€ photographed this year 
on your birthday — j 


Surprise the family and your 
friends. Your photograph will prove 
the most welcome of gifts—and the 
most enduring. Nothing gives such 
complete and lasting happiness as a 
pleasing portrait. 


Professional photographers enhance the 
beauty of their prints by enclosing them in 
Collins Ultrafine Folders. They feature an 
ample variety of these mountings and are 
always glad to show you how 


COLLINS 


The Oak Leaf, hallmark of 

quality, stamped ‘on the bacl lt [ 

of every Collins Photographic U rajyine ] ‘O eVs 

Folder distinguishes mountings- a > 

used to enhance the beauty 

A indlldiduclisyaf phowoeapks Add charm to every photograp 
Your photographer will gladly 


Pieter abate nny A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co. 

Ulerafme Folders so that you otis Mesietee 

may see how much more attract- iladelphia, Pa. 

ive they become when so encased. Manufacturers of Ultrafine Paper Products for over 60 years 


Every photographer in the United States should find a place in this display case for a mounted copy of this 
full-page inspirational message which appears in the June number of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Note how completely it conveys the Association slogan—‘‘Be photo- 
graphed This Year On Your Birthday.”’ Write to-day for your copy. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


——} 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 728 


Wednesday, July 20, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


What to Notice in the Portrait 


The vocabulary employed by writers on 
Art, when dealing with the subject of light 
and shade in a picture is inadequate to con- 
vey information requisite either for the 
painter or the photographic artist. The in- 
formation comprises merely the terms light, 
shade, reflections, half-tones, high lights, 
subdued lights and expressive 
merely of single degrees among the infinite 
gradations from light to dark. 

If we look at the image of Nature re- 
flected in a polished glass globe, we find a 
picture of every surrounding object, but let 
the ball be dimmed, and still the same gen- 
eral appearance of light and dark is left, just 
as much due to reflection as in that of the 
polished surface; the forms and colors of 
the objects pictured on the ball being more 
or less blended as the surface is more or less 
dimmed, just as we photographers see things 
on the ground-glass of our camera. 


shadows, 


The trained eye perceives that the tones, 
both of lights and shades, are infinitely 
varied according to circumstances, and that 
as perspective alters every form to the eye, 
so reflections change more or less every 
color, harmonizing the crude and giving va- 
riety to the monotonous, and showing that 
shadow really in Nature can never be color- 


less, for it is never solely the result of the 
absence of light. 

Did you ever notice the bottles of colored 
solutions in the apothecary’s window? To 
the careless observer, each bottle seems to 
hold one uniform color only, and that the 
most brilliant of its kind; but, on examina- 
tion, we find that every mass of color is 
made up of a great variety of tints, caused 
by reflection and refraction, and moreover, 
these are with the 
change of passing objects. What is the case 
with these bottles is equally true of every 
object in a greater or less degree, for every- 
thing is capable of receiving reflections and 
of being modified by surrounding objects. 
Nature, though not always beautiful in an 
artistic sense, never offends like the paint- 
ings of bad artists by registering discords. 
The chiaroscuro of a picture is not merely 
its light and shade, but also its light and 


constantly changing 


dark. 

If you notice closely the face of the model, 
you will see high lights on the nose, cheek 
bones, forehead and the chin. The side of 
the nose is slightly in shadow, which runs 
up into high light again as the cheek is 
reached, and then the shadows begin to 
deepen once more as your eye follows around 
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toward the ear. Under the chin and around 
the throat are still deeper cast in shadow, 
in shadow. In the 
drapery you see the shadows in the folds of 
the stuff, at the elbow, for instance, but this 
shadow is not black, but only a greater depth 
of the color. These are the values in the 
subject. 

If you observe two people on the street, 
one much further away from you than the 
other, the one close up appears in stronger 
color than the one far off. The result of 
the difference is due to the intervening at- 
mosphere and the reflection from surround- 
ing objects; and here again we have values— 
or the variations of light, the reflections of 
light and shade. 


sometimes even lost 


In order to give the face and figure relief, 
what is called chiaroscuro, or light and shade 
in its simplest form, is used. The nose, 
cheeks, chin and forehead are high in light, 
and the back parts of the head and neck are 
graded away into the shadows of the back- 
ground. These gradations are qualified by 
the flesh colors of the face, which are also 


graded proportionately to the amount of il- 
lumination. The appearance of the face will 
be changed if we remove the model further 
from the camera, or if we suppress, for in- 
stance, the intensity of the top light by a 
screen, so as to shade the forehead and the 
eves; the flesh tint would be modified by the 
reflections from the top screen. The same 
effect is produced if you put a hat on the 
model. 

So it is patent to you that it is of impor- 
tance to study these so-called values in a 
portrait, as they enter into all parts of the 
picture, whether in half-light, half-tint or 
shadow. 

The value of a tone or shade is estimated 
by its worth or importance as related to 
other tones or shades, being either high or 
low, weak or strong, and you cannot go 
wrong in imitating Nature, but you can go 
wrong by having recourse to unmeaning 
smudge in your picture, in your endeavors 
to make your photograph resemble a paint- 
ing. Look to Nature for light and shade 
values; to the painters for composition. 


Getting Out Of It 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


The perfect human being, who never 
makes mistakes, is invited to pass this page 
up in favor of something which will have 
a more personal application. 

Fellows who sometimes make mistakes, 
or whose employees don’t do the things they 
ought at the time they ought, or whose 
organization falls down sometimes because 
of the heat, or the weather or something, 
these words were writ for you. 

The chap who never makes a mistake 
may exist somewhere, but few of us ever 
Most of us know the merchant 
who says he will deliver today and does 
deliver next week. Most of us know the 
merchant who says he will deliver the wash- 
ing machine this afternoon and sends us a 
lawn mower instead. Most of us know the 
merchant who promises to notify us when 


met him. 


his new shipment of oak furniture arrives 
and who carefully calls us up on the ’phone 
io tell us that the latest talking machine is 
ready for our inspection. 

Some of us have known photographers 
who promised to deliver on Wednesday and 
didn’t—who promised two dozen pictures 
and sent us a dozen and a half, who 
promised to retouch out the mole on our 
cheek and forgot it, who insisted on our 
having a bust picture when we wanted a 
full length and who then sent us ten full- 
length proofs and only one bust proof. 

Were you ever in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of calling Mr. Good Pay up on the 
telephone and expostulating with him _be- 
cause he hadn’t paid his bill for ever so 
long, and have him come back at you with, 
“T have your receipt for my check and the 
check with which I paid that bill in front 
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of me,” and wondered what you could say 
to square yourself? Did you ever have a 
wrathy father, husband or son come in and 
demand that you take out of your showcase 
the picture of daughter, wife or mother 
with which you were “insulting” the family 
dignity ? 

What did you do? What do you do 
when you make a mistake? Is what you 
do the best thing, or the only thing you 
can think of under the circumstances? 

A discovery which a great many business 
men never make is that the vast majority 
of human beings are reasonable, kindly, 
honest, appreciative, decent. There are the 
exceptions, of course, but the exceptions are 
exceptions and not the general run. Now 
the ordinary reasonable, kindly, honest, ap- 
preciative and decent man or woman is also 
apt to be a little touchy and quick tempered 
when he or she is badly served. We pay 
our money, take a promise as a receipt and 
expect value received on time. When we 
don’t get it, or when they send us a player 
piano when we ordered a churn, or when 
we get dunned for a bill we have paid, we 
get peevish. When we are peevish, we are 
no longer good customers for the person 
we are peevish with. And if that person 
defends himself for his mistake, we get 
peeved for good and go elsewhere. 

The business man who has made a mis- 
take has only a choice between two courses. 
He can either defend himself and crawl out 
as best he can for the sake of his own pride, 
or he can put his pride in his pocket, where 
it belongs, and come out flatly and say, “I’m 
wrong—I’m_ sorry—I’ll make it right as 
well and as quickly as I can.” 

Human nature hasn’t changed any in the 
past few thousand years. The soft answer 
is just as effective in turning away wrath 
now as it was in the days of Solomon. 

Chap comes in with blood in his eye and 
demands that your exhibit of his mother’s 
picture be at once removed. If you say, 
“Why, it’s my picture—I have a perfect 
right to exhibit it if I want to,” the chances 
are you'll provoke a fight. If you say, 


“Come with me, and I'll take that print out 
now and give it to you—I am so sorry you 
feel that way about it. 1 wouldn’t have put 
it in the showcase at all if I had known. It 
was such a pretty, gentle face, and | thought 
we had done so good a piece of work on 
such a lovely model that I wanted others 
to see it, but not for anything would I have 
you feel I was doing your mother an: in- 
justice,” the chances are young son will go 
away feeling rather as if he wished he 
hadn’t. 

If you promise Mrs. Bad Temper her 
pictures on Monday and send them Thurs- 
day, and they come back with a caustic note 
that she doesn’t want ’em, won’t have ’em, 
won't pay for ’em, because they are not on 
time, what do you do? Sue? Try to col- 
lect? Make an enemy? Or admit you are 
wrong? If you take those pictures up again 
yourself and say, “Mrs. B. T., I have come 
to bring you your pictures—I am not try- 
ing to force you to take them. I promised 
them and I failed to deliver on time. I’m 
sorry—it was caused by the plumbing 
breaking down, but that isn’t your fault; 
now I want you to accept them and you 
needn't pay for them if you'd rather not, 
because it was our fault and we didn’t keep 
our word, and now we want to do the best 
we can to make you feel that we didn't 
intentionally treat you badly,” why, the 
chances are Mrs. B. T. (who is probably 
like many bad-tempered people, generous 
minded when she isn’t mad) will be so mol- 
lified that she will pay the bill, perhaps order 
some more pictures, and, what is most 1m- 
portant, remain your customer. 

None of us can afford the kind of fool- 
ish pride which makes us refuse to say we 
are wrong. When we are wrong, the quick- 
est way to make us right is to say we are 
wrong and do what we can to make amends. 
The fellow who has paid, and from whom 
you try to collect won't like you—but if you 
take the trouble to go and see him, tell him 
it was a fool mistake, and that you are very 
sorry, that you know he is A 1 in credit and 
that you deeply regret the error, he will 
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probably grin at you and think no more 
about it. 

If you are “in bad’ and want to get out 
of it, say so. That’s the only rule worth 
having around the shop. Was it Emerson 
or Epictitus who said that for a man to 
admit he was in the wrong, was but saying 
that he was wiser today than he was yes- 
terday? 


Concerning the Portrait Light 


It is the general practice to use too great 
an area of illumination in photographing 
the portrait from the desire to shorten ex- 
posure. 

This subject, as to the quantity of light 
for efficient service to portraiture has fre- 
quently been touched upon, but, like our 
daily bread, it is indispensable in the pho- 
tographic bill of fare. 

Portraiture is the hourly task of the pro- 
fessional, and the earnest worker seeks ever 
to know what may best guide him to the 
performance of artistic effect. 

The variety and originality of much of 
the portrait studies which it is our pleasure 
and privilege to examine, as compared even 
with the work shown a few years back, war- 
rants us in saying that much improvement 
in the art has been effected, and so we may 
reasonably conclude that considerable infor- 
mation may be derived from the examina- 
tion of this present-day work. 

The photographers, nowadays, do not 
seem to be so much troubled as of yore 
about the construction of the studio, direc- 
tion and quality of light, ete. 

The congested condition of urban busi- 
ness compels him to put up with unavoid- 
able surroundings, yet withal, he makes 
better work than his predecessors equipped 
with better means. 

We may presume, therefore, that the 
marked advance is not to be ascribed to sci- 
entific application of methods of illumina- 
tion, but rather to the artistic control of 
the available light. 

Hence the vital question: What condi- 
tions this control? In other words, what 


feature or features are sought for by the 
artist when he undertakes the portrait? 

The study of the different specimens leads 
to but one decision after one discovers that 
there is dominant in all the best work the 
presence of one constant factor, however 
great the difference in other respects. And 
this constant factor among the variables is 
manifest in the degree of the presentation 
of gradation. 

So the problem then is, how to secure 
this exhibition of gradation, combined with 
the other features, relief, breadth, space re- 
lation, etc.? 

Again, these fine specimens demonstrate 
the getting of gradation, etc., is more in 
the possession of the artist himself than in 
the power of any particular scheme of il- 
lumination. 

The artist has in his hand, Prospero’s 
staff, and the light may be constrained to 
do his bidding, but he must know how to 
control it. 

The great point for those who have not 
tried to find out how to exercise this con- 
trol, who prefer to grope around blindly in 
the endeavor to realize what they recognize 
as beautiful effect (the great point) we say, 
is to train the eye by constant observation 
not only within studio walls, but outside, 
everywhere, for any unusual pleasing effect 
made by the surrounding conditions of il- 
lumination upon the human face and to, 
there and then, analyze the cause of the 
particular effect and to study the means of 
its repetition in the studio. 

We have been advised at times by some 
artistic friend to note the beautiful effect 
produced on the illuminated busts in the 
studio of the sculptor to see the delicacy 
of the texture of the marble, combined with 
the fine relief of one part of the subject 
against the other parts. 

We do see and we appreciate it, too; but 
if we have had some experience in studio 
work, we know full well that the illumina- 
tion which sets off a marble bust with such 
effect, is not available for human’ portraits, 
because the marble texture and the skin 
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texture are two things quite different, as 
far as light is concerned. 

While the high-lights on the bust might 
be, in a measure, suitable to the photo- 
graphic rendering, the deep shadows, and 
the allied intermediate shadows, would be 
too heavy in the photograph. Therefore. 
we would not recommend study of illumina- 
tion for human portraiture by use of a 
sculptured bust. 

A very fair complexioned model, dressed 
in white diaphanous material. placed close 
to such a light as the sculptor uses, and 
with some intensity in the light, possibly 
would give good results, but with the usual 
character of the human subjects under the 
treatment of the photographer, a sensational 
effect would be possible but hardly a pleas- 
ing one. 

It is well to have the available light of 
the studio in two distinct parts: with the 
one, the general illumination may _ be 
effected, and the other may be employed 
as a modulator, to concentrate or diffuse 
the light, where concentration or diffusion 
is necessary. 

The principal light coming somewhat 
from above, illuminates the projecting part 
of the head, the modulating light from the 
front illuminating the deep shadows, sub- 
dues or brightens them up according to what 
is desirable, by use of transparent screens 
and screens of various opacity. 

These screens, rarities in the old days, 
have become, nowadays, indispensable, and 
potent agents in manipulating the light, pre- 
venting the showing of sharp, unpleasant 
outline of figure or drapery. 

If we examine the work of the common 
photographer, we are principally struck with 
the general flatness of the presentation, due 
to the universal flood of unmitigated light, 
all gradation is obliterated, all rich shadows 
destroyed, and the high-lights harsh and 
blank. 

One portraitist, whose work was partic- 
ularly pleasing, told us he used, as available 
light, about an area of six feet square, only 
enough light being admitted from the rest 


of his broad skylight to manipulate the 
shadows. 

Our general conclusion therefore is that 
these fine results are the outcome, first of 
the possession by the artist of a definite in- 
tention, a foreknowledge of what the result 
is going to be, and second, a sure knowledge 
of the means of getting it, no tentative pro- 
cedure in feeling the way to something of 
which we actually have no idea of, trusting 
to fortune for something novel, something 
strange. 

Light, like power, may act the tyrant and 
destroy delicacy, obliterate relief, and not 
even compensate by shortening the ex- 
posure; for a head improperly illuminated 
in a strong light, by the unevenness of the 
illumination, demands more time than an 
exposure with modulated, controlled light. 


Snapshots pik 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


The receptionist who cannot get on with 
the cranky patrons is one whose services 
will injure the business in many cases. 

The studio where either the boss or the 
employes are grouchy becomes a_ studio 
where both get that way. 

When a business problem confronts you, 
see what you can find in photographic jour- 
nals and books about the problem. 

Have a time for play as well as a time for 
work and see that you use that playtime 
for that purpose. If you play well part of 
the time, you will work better the rest of 
the time. 

The fellow who gets too anxious to bore 
with a big auger is likely to bore a hole he 
will fall into. 

The man who thinks he is honest enough, 
without considering whether he is absolutely 
honest, probably thinks honesty consists in 
not getting caught doing anything crooked. 

Good health will enable you to shed wor- 
ries as a rubber coat sheds rain. III health 
will make you a victim of worry. 

Don’t try to get rich quick by monkeying 
with some kind of a deal foreign to your 
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own business knowledge. Let the shoe- 
maker stick to his last. 

In the matter of friendship, you cannot 
reap what you have not sown. Be friendly 
if vou want to have friends. 

It is a wise man who knows a good op- 
portunity when he sees it, and it is a wiser 
man who knows enough to grab that oppor- 
tunity. 

There is a Japanese proverb, “Luck hov- 
ers around the house of smiles.” Apply that 
to your studio and develop cheerfulness. 

The photographer who thinks the photo- 
graphic journals can teach him nothing, is 
probably right, but not for the reason he 
thinks. 

Did you ever know a man to succeed 
while lacking the nerve to stand up and look 
adverse conditions in the face? 

Wanted: The address of any young pho- 
tographer who is climbing rapidly to the top 
with the aid of cigarettes and home brew! 

The employe who expects some day to 
have a business of his own to mind should 
learn now how to mind his own business. 

Never put off till tomorrow what you can 
do today, unless you can do it better to- 
morrow. 

You may expect people to favor your 
studio because they are your friends, but 
you cannot expect them to remain your 
friends unless you treat them in a way that 
pleases them. 

Some men spend enough time telling their 
hard luck stories to change their luck, if 
they put the time to a proper use. 

If you think you have learned enough 
about photography and can run your studio 
from now on with the knowledge already 
gained, you are riding for a fall. 

Instead of worrying over a competitor’s 
success, study his methods to see how he 
has beaten you at the game. 


* 


“What will Miss Primleigh do now that she has 
no occasion to struggle for women’s right?” 


“T imagine now she will begin going after 
women’s lefts.” 

“Lefts? What do you mean?” 

“Widowers.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sirs: 

Today I made some dozens of enlarge- 
ments on bromide paper, the tests being 
of the proper depth, but, upon examining 
the finished orders (mostly six from a nega- 
tive) I find they are for some reason just 
a shade too dark to go, so I am writing for 
a little information. 

If I should reduce these prints with a 
ferricyanide and hypo reducer the required 
bit, would these prints in time turn or stain 
yellow from its effects, providing they were 
immersed in a fresh hypo bath after the 
operation ? 

If so, would a potassium cyanide and 
iodine reducer work without danger of 
future stain? All prints are to be toned 
sepia (redevelopment method). 

As my work is of good grade and I get 
paid well for it, I would rather throw all 
away and remake rather than sacrifice the 
quality. It represents considerable expense 
for material besides the labor and I should 
be grateful if you could offer any sugges- 
tions on the matter. 

P. S.—I should also be obliged if you 
can explain why my acid fixing bath acts in 
this fashion. It is made up in the regular 
manner, adding a hardener of  sulphite, 
acetic acid and alum. This bath remains 
clear until used, and, from the time the 
first print or film is put in, starts throwing 
down a whitish sediment. Repeated settling 
and pouring off the clear liquid does not 
stop it and it keeps on forming. There 
seems to be no hardening quality left after 
very short use. I make the hypo bath and 
hardener up with well water, as I have no 
other available. 

A few months ago I made the same bath 
in the same way and it stayed beautifully 
clear and clean working. I have had the 
same trouble I am having now in England 
about a year ago. : 

Also, what is the correct proportion to 
mix white Japan dryer with turpentine for 
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a waxing solution. I was told one to six, 


but it seems awfully thin and doesn’t seem 


Ey ae 


to give proper result. 


The prints to which you refer as being 
too dark may not need any preliminary re- 
duction, inasmuch as the bleacher (No. 1) 
acts as a reducer, and, besides, the sepia 
tone itself reduces the contrasts in the orig- 
inal black and white image of the bromide. 
Ferricyanide and hypo is a strong reducing 
agent and if you find it necessary to reduce 
the said prints, be very careful not to go 
too far. Do not attempt it until you see the 
results of toning in the black. But the re- 
duction would not necessarily entail stain. 

In toning, be absolutely sure first that the 
print is free from hypo before attempting 
toning. Do not use the cyanide and iodine. 
It is a dangerous compound. 


Bleacher. 
Potassium ferricyanide ...... 10 grs. 
POriseiiimepromide ....6..... 10 grs. 
VEkC® of. Scr 1 oz. 


Bleaching is effected in a few minutes; 
the print is then washed quite free from 
the bleacher (5 or 10 minutes). 

We prefer ammonium sulphide to potas- 
sium sulphides of the usual formula, but if 
you use the potassium salt, be sure it has 
not undergone any decomposition, as it 1s 
very prone to do. 

One per cent. solution is strong enough 
in either case and the toning should be con- 
tinued a minute or so after apparent com- 
pletion. The under layer of silver is thus 
acted upon and the prints’ permanency better 
secured. 

Wash well before fixation. 

Now as to the acid fixing bath. We dis- 
carded it long ago because we think it puts 
in the print certain things not conducive to 
longevity. If, however, you have faith in it, 
make it as follows: 

Dissolve the hypo in the water, then the 
sulphite, then add chrome alum instead of 
white alum, and use citric acid in prefer- 
ence to acetic. Never put more than a few 


drops of acid at a time to the bath and stir 
with each addition of it. 

The deposit in your bath is finely divided 
sulphur from decomposition of the hypo 
and it is there at the expense of the strength 
of the hypo content. It weakens continually 
the fixing bath. 

We prefer plain hypo made up half a 
day before use. If there is danger of the 
heat softening the gelatine, add a little 
chrome alum and one dram of formaldehyde 
to the gallon of bath. 

WAXING SOLUTION. 

We have had no experience with Japan 
dryer, but imagine it would be a mussy mess. 

The following is used for enameling bro- 
mides and is very satisfactory. 


Encaustic Paste. 
Pure virgin wax 
Gum elemi 


Oil lavender te renee 34 OZ 
Oil Spikes? hese eta ener Ik abe 


Melt in a double boiler (hot water bath), 
mix thoroughly and strain through muslin. 


Dealing with Halation 


It is sometimes maintained that the phe- 
nomenon known as halation is called forth 
by improper development of the exposed 
plate ; but whether development, 1f not prop- 
erl) effected, is responsible primarily for 
halation or not, undoubtedly it may exag- 
gerate it, and thus make the appearance more 
pronounced. There is another point, how- 
ever, to consider just here—is it always de- 
sirable to completely eliminate every appear- 
ance of the halation? Is the perfect free- 
dom from all haze in a picture always con- 
sonant with its artistic qualities? Suppose 
we are taking an artistic view of an interior, 
and our camera, in order to secure the most 
pleasing effect, is directed toward a rather 
strongly illuminated window. Now, to our 
vision, which is the criterion of art effect, 
all the objects in the immediate vicinity of 
the window will show with a certain amount 
of haze or glare. If this glare or haze is 
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allowed to remorselessly register itself upon 
our sensitive film by reason of the superior 
action, it will exaggerate the appearance, and 
in the photograph really give an abnormal 
presentation—nothing at all conformable to 
the appearance it presents to the normal 
vision, and nothing like the picture which 
an artist would give of the view. The pho- 
tographer who prides himself upon his fault- 
less technique will boastingly tell you that he 
is able thoroughly to overcome this impedi- 
ment to the formation of a clear, well-de- 
fined image of the window and its associa- 
tions. 

In a word, he can make you a photograph 
perfectly devoid of glare, where every mul- 
lion of the window sash comes out most dis- 
tinctly. But, artistically, is not this a defect, 
as much a false representation, if not more 
so, than that of the excessive registration of 
the haze, all the more reprehensible because 
it has been deliberately effected? It is a 
palpable falsification, and only admissible in 
a photograph where the artistic factor is con- 
sidered of no importance. The purpose of 
the photographer, with an eye for the pic- 
torial, is to give the semblance of truth in 
his view. 

He must indicate a certain amount of 
glare or natural haze to produce effect, to 
give atmosphere to his subject; but he must 
exercise artistic judgment, not to exaggerate 
nor to inordinately depress. 

It has been of incalculable value to the 
photographer to have the double-coated plate 
or the backed film, and he would be foolish 
not to employ it in the line of pictorial work ; 
but it should be used judiciously, and with a 
feeling for the truth of things. 

It might be of value here to touch a little 
upon the subject of halation. It is well, even 
for the pictorialist, to know something of 
the nature and cause of the phenomena he 
encounters, so that he may possibly have 
such in control. 

We might premise by saying that it is pos- 
sible to avoid or greatly minimize halation 
by exercising care and attention to the point 
of view, the duration of exposure and the 
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character of development. The selection of 
the angle of view, to be sure, is not con- 
stantly under control, but there is consider- 
able more control possible in exposure and 
development. We have seen pictures, devoid 
of halation, of subjects which by careless 
mamipulation would have given quite a crop 
of haze and glare, and, what is remarkable, 
these pictures were upon plates not doubly 
coated nor backed in any way. 

Halation, we are told, may be caused first 
by reflection from the glass support of the 
film (celluloid films, you know, are not so 
liable to show halation). This sort of hala- 
tion is the only kind stopped by the backing 
of the plate. Then, there is a lateral spread- 
ing of the light; then again, a fictitious il- 
lumination of the atmosphere, caused by re- 
flection of light from the innumerable par- 
ticles constantly floating around in the air; 
and, finally, the phenomenon per se of hala- 
tion by direct light entering the lens. In 
the case of light reflected from the back of 
the plate, it will be noticed that the influence 
is greater or stronger on that part of the film 
directly next to the glass surface, and least 
so if at all upon the upper surface, where 
development of the image exposed first be- 
gins; that is, the effect of the strong glare 
does not immediately penetrate the film or 
have sufficient intensity to cause the unpleas- 
ant effect. Now, this gives the photographer 
the cue to go by, indicates to him what to 
avoid in the development, the way to repress 
the action once begun. He perceives the 
rationale of development is to avoid or mini- 
mize halation, to keep the image as much as 
possible upon the outer surface of the film, 
and not to let the action of the developer 
get its innings upon that part of the film 
where the halation is potent. 

The photographer, to avoid halation, must 
therefore give a full, generous exposure and 
use a developing agent which gives the great- 
est non-actinic deposit, and to see the neces- 
sity of not carrying on development through 
to the back of the plate. Pyrogallic acid, or 
our old reliable pyro, is therefore the most 
suitable agent for development to insure 
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RINTING processes on paper, in the early stages, depended largely 
upon a medium in which to properly suspend the sensitizing emul- 

sion. The first of these was albumenized silver paper. But the Collo- 
dion process which was introduced in America between 1885 and 1890 
was a vast improvement upon the Albumen process. 

These were printing-out papers for exposure in bright sunlight, hence 
the name, P.O.P. The printing-out papers of the present are used largely 
for proof purposes. 

From Hatow Art-Proof Papers (Half Matte and Glossy) to the most 
delicate and artistic surfaces of Hatorp Professional Papers, the same 
exacting care is exercised in the manufacture. This, by an organization 
trained in the exclusive manufacture of professional, amateur and com- 
mercial papers, with quality as the first consideration. 
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freedom from halation, because it forms, 
with the deposit of silver, an image having 
a stain which acts supplementary, and so 
enables us to get sufficient printing density 
without compelling us to push the develop- 
ment to the limit for proper density. 

Pyro gives this so-called stain even when 
we employ in conjunction with it the clearing 
substance, sodium sulphite; and we might 
interpolate here that there is no necessity to 
use the excess of sulphite so prevalent in the 
compounding of the developer, and especially 
when our aim is to minimize halation. Pyro 
is the great favorite with photographers of 
interiors, and they will tell you that this stain 
is beneficial in holding back the too great 
action of the light during the printing of 


the shadows. The presence of an excess of 
potassium bromide really .encourages hala- 
tion during development. A quick-acting 
agent like pyro, free from bromides, must be 
employed. 

The main thing to remember, therefore, 
is the necessity of keeping the image directly 
upon the surface—if we wish to avoid hala- 
tion; but let us again remind you that, ar- 
tistically considered, it is not always essen- 
tial to the pictorial quality to completely 
eliminate all appearance of haze. 

We would like to say a little more on this 
topic, and really something upon the use and 
abuse of doubly coated plates, but our limit 
of space is reached and we defer to another 
time. 


Where Do They Come From? 


JEANNE SNAZEL 


Of course, you all know how much busi- 
ness you are doing, but do you know where 
your customers come from, or whether they 
are increasing or decreasing in number? 

If you wanted to increase your business, 
just how would you go about to do it? 
First, it would be necessary to find out 
where your business comes from, and if 
there are any streets in your city or town 
from which you have no customers at all. 
The residents of such streets are either hav- 
ing photos made at some other studio or 
they are not interested in photos. If the 
latter be the case, then it is your business 
to “make” them interested, and secure them 
for your customers at once. 

This is the time of the year when every 
portrait business is more or less slack, and 
just the best time to go into these things in 
dead earnest, for I venture to say that nine 
out of every ten photographers do not know 
enough about their own business. 

Of course, you all know the population 
of your city or town, how many photogra- 
phers there are, whether you went ahead 
of the game or behind last year, etc., but 
that is not enough to know, it is only the 


beginning. What do such facts get for you 


in the future? 
thing,” 


If you want to “start some- 
or increase that which you have 
started, detailed facts are most important 
for you to know. For instance, suppose 
you wish to send out letters or advertising 
matter of any kind, it would be well to 
know beforehand whether this is going into 
homes that “are” or “are not” already on 
your list of patrons. Those names you 
have on your books “are” your customers 
permanently, providing you have hitherto 
pleased them with your work and service. 

It is advantageous to send your letters 
or advertising matter to the homes in which 
you have never actually placed your work, 
in order to induce the people to see their 
need of pictures and swell your list of cus- 
tomers. It is also advisable, when your 
business begins to increase, to know ex- 
actly whether it is because of old customers 
having more pictures made than before, or 
because of an increase in customers. 

There is no real “horse sense” in sitting 
around idle, waiting for the big Christmas 
rush, or wishing for business to “pick up,” 
when you have it in your power to “pick 
business up.” The whole year can be a 
“big rush” if you will make it so. 
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Facts vs. CLAIMS—do you find it hard to make a 
decision between them, 
sometimes? 


When you buy a PA-KO 
Printer on the statements we 
make about its features and 
work we expect you to be more 
than satisfied. 


PA-KO claims are not 
based on exceptional instances 
of fast work, but are backed 
by thousands of actual cases 
where the PA-KO Printer is 
doing more than we claim for it. 


350 Prints (perfect ones invariably ) every 
hour on general run of work is a speed easily 
attainable with any PA-KO Printer. 

It’s easy to see why: 


@ Foot treadle operation leaves both hands 
free to make the paper and negatives 
simply fly. 

@ Automatic exposure is controlled by the 
platen contact. 


@ Automatic paper register guide is instant- 
ly adjustable—nothing to remove or replace. 


q@ Adjustable mask accomodates various 
sizes of paper instantly—no hunting for 
separate masks to fit your negatives. 


@ Automatic numbering of prints saves 
sorting time. 


“350 Prints hourly on general runs” is a conservative statement of the 
speed you can make on your own PA-KO Printer. 


Ask for more information about this money making machine. 


PA-KO CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS one ane MINNESOTA 
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This is not “castles in the air.” I firmly 
believe that every hard-working, deep-think- 
ing man or woman can accomplish any and 
everything they want in this good old world 
of ours, if they just go after it and “stick” 
until they get it, but in any race you run it 
is essential to know just the correct place 
to start. 

This whole world is one glorious, big 
race-track, and the majority of us are run- 
ning. If not, and you wish to 
start, where will you start? 

The photographer by whom I am em- 
ployed is always running, day and _ night, 
year in and year out. He never sleeps much 
of his life away, and he often runs so fast 
that he completely misses many little way- 
side blessings, so intensely he endeavors to 
keep ahead in the great race of life. He 
has no time to spend worrying about busi- 
ness being ‘dead,’ for he is always en- 
grossed in keeping business alive. Business 
is a success with him because he makes it 
so. No matter what question you might ask 
the “Boss” about the ins and outs of his 
studio, he is always able to answer up quickly 
and right to the point. He pays strict at- 
tention to detail, and in any business that’s 
He never slackens 


Are you? 


what spells “success.” 
his steady pace, nor allows another runner 
to sprint ahead of him if he can help it. 
Truly, the “Boss” is an example for many 
photographers whom I have seen just wear- 
ing out the chair bottoms and “wondering” 
why business is so “hanged dead.” 

Piffle! Business is not dead if the pho- 
tographer is alive. When is anything ever 
dead to the live wires? Haven't you ever 
seen a number of people sitting conversing 
together when all of a sudden one of them 
What did the others do? Each 
Don’t yawn, 


yawns? 
yawned in his turn, of course. 
brothers, or your whole staff may begin it, 
and your business will at once take a nap. 

If you say the mid-summer months are 
quiet and dull with vou, then here is some- 
thing for you to do, which I dare say will 
wondering”’ 


ce 


be more profitable to you than 


and “yawning.” Find out where your cus- 


tomers “do” or “do not’? come from. It’s” 
a simple method, worth your while, and 
there isn’t a more appropriate time to do 
it than right now. Here’s how the “Boss” 
went about it to discover just where our 
business comes from. 

First, resurrect all your old studio regis- 
ters (if you use system cards, it will be so 
much easier for you). Start at the begin- 
ning of some year previous to the war (the 
reason for this being that we all know the 
“war years’ were abnormal, and not the 
correct years to get general facts from. 

Found the books? Right. Now find your 
City Directory, for of course you have one 
handy, then take a number of large sheets 
of paper and begin. Copy from the Direc- 
tory the names of every street in your city 
or town, in alphabetic form, leaving space 
underneath in column form, according to the 
length of each street. Go through your or- 
der books or system cards, jotting down the 
numbers of the houses from which each 
order came in the correct column for each 
street. 

When you come to repeat orders (the 
same house number the second or third time) 
have a separate sheet of paper on which you 
jot down an X. After all is finished, this 
answers for a method by which you can see 
at a glance approximately how many repeat 
orders you had during that particular period. 

Put down every house number from 
which you have received “any kind” of an 
order. 

If your studio is situated in a small city 
and you have considerable country trade, 
take a separate sheet of paper and list each 
rural route and neighboring small town sepa- 
rately. This will tell you what percentage 
of your business is coming from outside 
your own city. 

It is advisable to make some dividing mark 
when you come to the end of each year, as 
this will enable you to compare the different 
years, one with another, and also tell you 
your average number of customers 
“monthly” by dividing the year’s total num- 
ber of customers by 12. 
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PEERLESS COPYLITE 


ee J Commercial Work Lantern Slides 
\ Making Copies Window Displays 
No Delays Always Ready 


Can be hung on the wall, placed on a table or even on the 
floor, face up. Attach it to any socket, same light, nearly al- 
ways same exposure. Average exposure is three to five seconds. 
depending upon plate used. For Window Displays, place a 
photo or an enlargement in the Peerless Copylite and use it for 
a display at night. It will attract attention. — 

Copylite Shipped Complete: With four lamps and eight feet of cord. 

Price: Twenty-five Dollars, Net. F.O.B. New York 


SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO., 505 Fifth Ave., New York 


All these facts will be very useful to you, 
for does not any large concern, factory or 
other business gather together all the facts 
possible before starting? If it is beneficial 
to those fellows, so it will be to you if you 
wish to be a big success in the profession. 

After you find out how many homes in 


your city have never patronized your studio, 
and just where these homes are, it might be 
advisable to send a demonstrator around 


with an album with various kinds and priced PROFESSIONAL 
samples of your work, just to remind them ENLARGING PAPER \ 
; ; ; : OF 
Opatiestact that you are.in- existence... Or; PORTRAIT QUALITY 
if ever you want to offer any special induce- ; f a 
ment, you would be able to get into the homes Superior in rendition of 
of the people who are not patronizing you, negative value:and in 
thus gaining new customers. tone quality. 


You will need to make some little allow- 
ance for occasional changing of residences, 
for of course more or less moves are al-_ |! 
ways being made, but, nevertheless, this 
method ie a pretty good approximate DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY C0., Inc. 
idea, if not quite accurate, of just how much ROCHEST Bhs N.¥. 
popularity the name of your studio can 
claim in your city. You can also find out 


Particularly desirable for SEPIAS 


just how much of your business comes from 
“each” place outside your city, and in this If It is a far reaching truth 
way you will know where to send any that very few things turn up 


advertising matter you may wish to send ; 
of their own accord. Almost 


into the country. 


After you go through your orders, there everything has to be dug up, 
are several splendid methods of checking has to be worked for, be ita 


off these house numbers s at y “ : 
ff these house numbers so that you can job, advancement, success, 


have important facts before you at a mo- 2 ae 
money reward or high position 


ment’s notice. The “Boss” uses this one: 
Take your City Directory and make a lit- 
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1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Postponed until 1922 


New England Springfield, Mass. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


Date 

Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 7-9 A. K. Peterson, Pres. 

a Hartford, Conn. 

October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres, 
Mankato, Minn. 

August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


tle red mark beside the number of every 
house from which you have received orders. 
The numbers without the red mark become 
quite conspicuous, and this sets you at once 
figuring how to secure the people in these 
homes for your customers. Maps can be 
used for this purpose also, but the Direc- 
tory furnishes more important information. 

If you are in a large city and this seems 
like too much valuable time wasted, it will 
pay you well to get a school girl in for an 
hour each day after school hours to go 
through your back registers for the num- 
bers. Her time is less valuable than yours, 
and what thrifty school girl would turn 
down a chance to earn a little money for 
nick-nacks and novelties? 

It will pay any photographer to give this 
a trial and to be able to answer the ques- 
tion, “Where Do They Come From?” 

I know it will for 
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When trimming prints you should try to per- 
suade yourself that a set-square is as good a 
judge of a right angle as you are. 
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WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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Portrait Requisites 


A great many practitioners aim for soft- 
ness of effect in the portrait, a most laudable 
endeavor, and one in accord with artistic 
instinct, but the error is made in the reliance 
upon the lens or any mechanical means to 
effect this purpose. Not that the lens may 
not be most advantageously called into serv- 
ice, not that the operator should not appraise 
the virtues of any lens, whose intent is to 
facilitate the attainment of softness of ef- 
fect; but that his faith should not be put 
exclusively in any mechanical means to the 
disregard of the most essential that is sup- 
plied by skillful artistic illumination. The 
great object should be to use the light and 
shade to bring out the character of the sub- 
ject and not to trust too implicitly to dif- 
fusion of focus. 

In lighting the head, the photographer 
must keep in consideration that there should 
be parts made emphatic, by shadow as much 
as parts pronounced by high light; and both 
high light and shadow should be associated 
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with gradations, but at the same time con- 
spicuously distinct. 

Take, for instance, that spot on your 
studio floor where the rug is worn thread- 
bare by the trampings of your patrons, the 
spot so dear to you, because you have dis- 
covered it to be the place so accommodating 
for getting good lighting with the expendi- 
ture of the least effort, where you may reach 
out to the curtain cords and get that stereo- 
typed picture. 

We select the moment when you have the 
victim right there, but before you press the 
bulb, let us ask you to take a glance at the 
effect of the set scheme of illumination. 

Say your view is a three-quarters one, 
your camera parallel with the window, so 
that you have the high light on the side 
nearest to the window and the shadow on 
the off side. Look at that shadow. It is 
dark, gives you contrast, but that is about 
all it does do. It is blank, lustreless, flat. 
No luminosity in it. Do not rush up that 
reflector. Try the effect of modulation of 
your light. Instead of keeping the blinds 
open so as to get the full flood of light, draw 
down that blind which is furthest from the 
model. You say, “that will demand longer 
exposure and | will lose expression.” No, 
for this reason, where a head is harmoni- 
ously lighted, so that the contrasts of light 
and shade are not pronounced, less time is 
required for good impression than where 
there are extremes of light and dark. 

After you have this curtain down, you 
will note the high lights on the forehead and 
nose, and then you see the other minor lights 
of the face merge out, and you see fine 
gradations down to the deepest shadows. 
Good as this scheme is, do not presume that 
it is of universal application. That the trick 
will do for all sorts and conditions of faces. 
You must try for the right effect upon every 
individual face. 

Shut out the source of illumination to the 
minimum, but let the light be pure and un- 
screened and of good quality. Place the 
camera at the dark end of the studio and 
work diagonally and note the effect on the 


[HERE is only one Monomethyl-Para- 
midophenol-Sulphate which is 100% 
pure, that is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard 
chemicals since 1864, 


At your dealers, or write us. 


Leading photographic paper manufacturers 
are recommending and three-fourths of 
the moving picture industry are using 
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HYDROQUINONE, “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


It takes a “Special Extra Fast”’ 
youngster to beat a 


That’s why, for child portraiture, 
Hammer Plates are indispensable. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C, 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


Seen” HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 
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HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.”’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 
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The Man and the Location 
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shadows, see how they light up and have 
atmosphere. get darks which are 
luminous and at the same time high lights 


You 


with pearly-like brilliancy. 

You get delicacy, softness and rich tones. 
Without diffusion of focus, and run no risk 
of flatness and poor tone 

Your subject may need relief, so as to 
give it proper space relation, but do not try 
for strong relief. 

The space surrounding the model should 
It should 
never seem to confine the subject. To effect 
the suggestion of atmosphere be careful not 
to have the background close-up. 

Take care always that the shadows on the 
picture are luminous, and you have then as- 
surance that the high lights are right and in 
proper relation and the softness has the look 


suggest that it is atmospheric. 


of nature’s softness. 
% 


Back to Normal 
JAS. H. SMITH 


This is a hackneyed phrase which is somewhat 
overworked in these latter days of changing condi- 
tions, of unrest, and, to a certain extent, of labor 
and business depression throughout the country. 

My observation, however, does not indicate that 
the phrase has been used in connection with the 
tendency, which I regret to observe is becoming 
quite prevalent, of ignoring the old system of light- 
ing the subjects for portrait work in the studio 
from one broad general source, and which will 
reproduce the features of patrons as they are 
almost invariably seen in their homes and in the 
varied walks of life, and adopting, instead, more 
striking and unusual effects. 

It is to the great credit of our best portrait 
photographers that they have not been swept off 
their feet by the fad now so prevalent for “some: 
thing different” and for “fancy lightings,” etc. I 
have now in mind an ex-president of the P. A of 
A., as well as others, who refuse to inflict upon 
their patrons those inferior abominations of light- 
ing, such as are never seen in real life, but which 
others offer as “something new,’ “the latest style 
in lighting,’ and which some patrons will accept 
rather than have it inferred that their photos are 
not up-to-date, even though the likeness is inferior 
to those of the plain lighting. 

In advertising his wares, a Kansas City dealer, 
before the late convention, mentions “everything 
to satisfy the crase for fancy lighting.’ Whether 
they realize it or not, they were right in calling it 
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To eliminate plate trouble due to hot weather 


Use CENTRAUIPEAEES. .* ro ace 


Our emulsions are specially toughened to 


stand the hot climates  .’. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


New York 


a “craze,” and such a craze must soon pass because 
ot a lack of merit. It is a good thing to introduce 
a change in your business if it has merit, or is an 
improvement upon the old. You would make that 
the only condition of changing a piece of apparatus. 
Then why not apply the same test in lighting your 
subjects? Why should any photographer use a 
“spotlight” for producing some “new” effect, when 
by doing so he produces an effect which the friends 
of the subject never saw, and which, therefore, 
fails utterly to produce the best possible representa- 
tion of that subject, the result being neither ar- 
tistic nor beautiful. 

I have seen a vast number of so-called “fancy 
lightings” and “double lightings,” but it has never 
been my privilege to see even one, which in my 
judgment, would not have been greatly improved 
by using one source of light (properly balanced, 
of course) and dispensing entirely with every 
double source of light. 

To me the great majority of fancy lightings 
now produced are lighting abominations, and I 
believe that the great majority of our best photog- 
raphers are of the same mind, and it is surprising 
that so large a number should be willing to greatly 
lower their standards for quality of work in order 
to offer something “different,” and which in the 
very nature of the case is destined to be merely a 
passing fad. Hence in my judgment those who 
first get “back to normal” and back to a sensible 
basis in their lightings, will thereby greatly 
strengthen their foundations for future prosperity. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco 


Unequal Strain of the Eyes in 
Focusing 


About a year ago I suggested that photographers, 
who, like myself, were not so young as they were 
once upon a time, would find great convenience 
when focusing if they used spectacles fitted with 
bifocal lenses, in which the lower lenses were 
short enough to act as magnifiers. I was severely 
reproved by opticians for recommending lenses of 
such short focus as to make stereoscopic vision 
impossible. 

I do not think I was guilty of such reprehensible 
conduct, because I did not give any specific length 
of focus, but suggested that it should be short 
enough to enable a long-sighted person to focus 
with comfort; as I have used such spectacles for 
a good many years I found them of great use. But 
in spite of their aid, some months ago I found 
increasing difficulty in focusing, especially for por- 
traits, and frequently the image becomes misty, as 
though my spectacle lenses were “steamed.” This 
became so bad that I consulted my spectacle maker, 
who found that the left eye (which used to be the 
better, and longer in focus than the right) had 
become a great deal shorter, a very unusual thing, 
and decidedly worse than the right, whereas it 
used to be by far the better of the two. He fitted 
a shorter focus lens, but the improvement produced 
by it was very slight, so I then visited an oculist, 
who examined the left eye very carefully, and 
told me that no glasses he could give me would 
ever make it as good as the right. Serious news 
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SUNSHINE PORTRAIT BY J. W. BEATTIE 


“Let a Little 
Sunshine In” 


You can do it with the white 
flame carbon Hollywood Hi-Lite— 
the spotlight which produces a 
veritable beam of sunshine under 
perfect control. 

The picture-buying public is 
being educated by the movies and 
otherwise, and are demanding the 
new things in photography. You 
cannot afford to lag behind. Buya 
real spotlight right in the beginning, 
right now, and get busy. 


Booklet “The Spotlight in 
Photography’ on request. 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co. 


1646 Hudson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Made by Arctype Hollywood Hi-Lite in conjunction with daylight 


for me, especially as he told me that the mistiness 
was caused by opaque lines in the lens of the eye, 
which, he explained, was not a solid body like a 
glass lens, but composed of layers like an onion, 
and some of these layers had separated in parts 
and caused opaque lines. 

A few days afterwards I was worrying about 
this serious position, for I found that a magnifier 
even failed to give me the power to get a sharp 
image on the focusing screen, when I noticed that 
the tail-board of the camera was at the back, so 
that when I focused the face in a portrait, espe- 
cially a full- or three-quarter length, the head 
was at the bottom of the screen and the projectors 
of the tail-board necessitated me holding my head 
on one side to get my eyes near enough to focus, 
and then I was using the left eye only. 

This explained the mystery. I had been doing 
all my focusing for portraits with the one eye for 
about fifteen years, without knowing it. This had 
so strained it that it caused the layers of the lens 
to separate, and had also probably produced a 
permanent bulge in the lens, causing the shorter 
focus. 

Probably few photographers realize that when 
we look from a distant object to one close up we 
unconsciously alter the curve of the lens of the 
eye, flattening it for a distant object and making 
it rounder for a near one; changing from a long 
to a short focus, and as we get older we lose the 
power to a great extent of making the eye lens 
rounder, but I had been trying to do it with one 
eye, and had permanently damaged it by so doing. 


Of course, I quickly discarded that camera, and 
now use one with the tail-board at the front, so 
that I can use both eyes for any part of the screen, 
but I find that the left is very little use, and if I 
want to get critical focus I close it and use the 
right eye only. 

The difference in focus between the two eyes is 
astonishing. Years ago an object had to be held 
three inches nearer the right eye than the left to 
get it in focus, when looking at it without glasses; 
now it would have to be held at least a foot nearer 
the left eye than the right. 

In the light of my experience elderly photograph- 
ers would do well to give up the use of cameras 
with the tail-board at the back.—Bifocal, in The 
British Journal of Photography. 


* 


Besides being rather a wild youth, Sam Smithers 
was exceedingly egotistical. A couple of days after 
he returned from overseas he strolled into a 
grocery store where the prohibition amendment was 
under discussion. 

“How about it, Sam?” asked a friend. “Are 
you peeved because they made the country dry 
while you were gone?” 

Sam drew himself up proudly and gazed at the 
group of loafers. 

“Peeved, nothing!” he ejaculated. “I’m proud 
of it. Why, they had to amend the Constitution 
of the United States of America to reform me, 
and they knew it had to be done when I wasn’t 
here to prevent it.” 
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Capital, Yield and Good Will in the 
Purchase of a Business 


A short time ago an inquirer raised the ques- 
tion of the proper yield that should be given by 
a newly purchased business, prefacing his ques- 
tion with the statement that “$5000, if invested in 
shares, will bring in, say, $200 per annum,” or 4 
per cent., which is obviously not enough return 
on the cost price of a business. 

To understand the matter fully, it is necessary 
to grade roughly the various forms of investments, 
from a simple loan up to the purchase of a busi- 
ness, and it will then be seen that the proper 
necessary yield rises rapidly from a modest 3% 
per cent. or so to something approaching 50 per 
cent., or even over. When a person buys thor- 
oughly sound, well-secured debentures he is lend- 
ing cash only. He buys no interest in the busi- 
ness; has not a shred of control over its manage- 
ment, and escapes all responsibility, while both 
capital and interest are guaranteed and _ secured. 
Even the failure of the company may not ma- 
terially affect him, for his loan must be paid back 
first out of the proceeds. In these circumstances 
he is content with 4 to 5 per cent. interest. 

Suppose, however, instead of buying debentures, 
he buys shares; his position is then altogether 
different. He is no longer a lender of money to 
the concern, but one of the partners in the con- 
cern, having a certain small voice in the manage- 
ment and incurring the risks of a partner. If the 
firm smashes he gets nothing back of the money 
he has invested, until a number of other prior 
claims have been settled, by which time little is 
left for him. All debenture holders must be paid 
in full before he is entitled to a penny, and, on 
account of the greater risk he runs, he expects a 
rate of dividend that is considerably higher than 
the interest that will satisfy a debenture holder. 
Shareholders are graded according to the risks 
they run, and each grade expects and requires 
dividends that increase with the risk. The prices 
of the shares thus automatically adjust themselves 
so that the resulting yield will vary in the right 
direction. Thus, if the yield to debenture holders 
is, say, 4 to 5 per cent., preference shareholders, 
who rank next, will want at least 5 to 6 per 
cent., and ordinary shareholders from 6 to 8 or 9 
per cent. It must, however, be remembered that 
in general the final liability of an investor in a 
public company is, at the worst, limited to the 
amount of the shares he holds, and he cannot lose 
more. This liability will be quite big enough if 
he puts the whole of his money into one concern, 
but even then the loss is confined to all that he 
possesses, but even a small holding in an unlimited 
liability company may involve the risk of losing 
far more than he can ever hope to possess, and 
may compromise his future as well as his present. 

It may be said that the man who buys a busi- 
ness which he is going to run himself is almost 
exactly in the position of one who invests all he 
owns in an unlimited liability company. The risk 
is not quite so great, because he will not have 
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Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 
Morristown, New Jersey 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 


M. S. BRIDLE, eNLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*%, oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Box 303 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "° W323, S78==" 


NEW YORK 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light, 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 


Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1234 N. Clinton Avenue., 
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@/\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 

Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 

and women, For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photo-Engraving and 


5 PHOTOGRAPHY *tirecciicr Wore 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B, P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers ‘with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on A\rt 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


partial, but complete, control over the manage- 
ment, and therefore he will not be at the mercy 
of other people, who may be incompetent or dis- 
honest. The risk is, however, so great that it 
would be absurd to pay a price that would yield 
only, say, 6 to 8 per cent., and therefore he wants, 
and is entitled to, at least 15 or 20 per cent. of 
clear profit for himself after paying all other 
claims out of the profits, among which other 
claims he should not forget to include deprecia- 
tion and a sinking fund that will serve eventually 
to restore to him his original capital when the 
time comes to retire from or dispose of the 
business. 

It should be noted that many purchasers of 
business handicap themselves at the start by pay- 
ing too much for so-called “goodwill.” In a 
manufacturing company goodwill is generally esti- 
mated as worth about three years’ purchase of 
the net profits after payment of a uniform divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. to all shareholders. The di- 
rectors genera!ly claim it to be worth much more, 
but their opinion is not considered by outside busi- 
ness men who are estimating the value of the 
company for investment purposes. The exact 
number of years’ purchase varies with different 
companies, and when the nature of the company 
is understood the years’ purchase system affords 
a good and reliable guide, but in the case of a 
private business, and especially when there is a 
semi-professional element in that business, as is 
the case in photography, the system is of little or 
no use at all, a new and most important factor 
coming in, viz., the personality of the proprietor. 
The personality of the directors of a public com- 
pany matters little, for few come into direct 
contact with them, while numbers help to keep 
up the average of their business intelligence and 
acumen. Where, however, everything depends on 
one man, who not enly manages the business but 
comes into personal contact with his customers, 
things are very different, and the problematic 
value cf the goodwill to the purchaser may he 
very different from its real value to the seller. 
It is sometimes considered that a purely profes- 
sional practice, such as that of a doctor or archi- 
tect, has a very doubtful goodwill value, and a 
photographer’s business, though not strictly pro- 
fessional, is so nearly on the same footing that 
the conditions are practically the same. No sane 
business-minded purchaser will give more than 
a nominal sum for the goodwill of a single-handed 
private photographic business, though he may be 
prepared to pay fairly liberally for that part of 
a large concern with numerous well-managed 
branches, simply because such a business has more 
of the commercial element about it and depends 
much less on personality. It, therefore, follows 
that a purchase price of $5000, the amount sug- 
gested by our correspondent, if paid for a single 
business, should bring to its proprietor more than 
$750 a year. In fact, it would suggest something 
more like a yield of 30 to 40 per cent. as a 
necessary one. 
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Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents, 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


It cannot reasonably be contended that a busi- 
ness of the kind we have been considering in- 
cludes anything of tangible salable value beyond 
the apparatus, equipment and plant, the premises 
if they are leasehold or freehold, and the orders 
in hand. Some sellers think that the purchaser 
should refund their original capital outlay, but if 
the seller has owned the business for a number 
of years the capital he put in should have long 
since been recovered, while if he has held it for 
only a short time the sale of the above-mentioned 
tangible items should cover the balance of his 
capital outlay unless he himself was _ foolish 
enough to pay a large sum for goodwill, in which 
case he cannot reasonably expect the new cus- 
tomer to be so kind as to compensate him for his 
blunder. 

If, from ill health or other cause, he has been 
unable to extend the business in directions in 
which extension is obviously possible, there is a 
matter for consideration in the price from a spec- 
ulative point of view, if he can induce the pur- 
chaser to look at it; and so there is, also, if the 
seller has a large list of regular, good-paying cus- 
tomers, but in matters of this sort the purchaser 
must consider his own ability much as if he were 
in competition with the seller. If he feels con- 
fident that he is as good a man, or a better one, 
than the would-be seller, he is justified in specu- 
lating a little in “goodwill,” but if he has doubts 
on the matter of his own ability he is wise to 
refuse the risk. It is very natural for a man 
who has built up a sound and successful con- 
nection to consider that the goodwill is of real 
monetary value. It is so, of course, to himself, 
and it is also of value to a man who is capable 
of retaining it, for he can at once secure by pur- 
chase something that otherwise he would have 
had to wait for. But the seller cannot guarantee 
that anything beyond the orders in hand will re- 
main to his successor even for a month, hence 
goodwill value cannot be estimated by time, and 
the years’ purchase system of estimation breaks 
down. The value of the goodwill, if there is one, 
must be settled by arrangement, not by rule, and 
every purchaser should remember that in most 
cases there is no goodwill at all, and nothing 
worth purchase beyond the tangible assets which 
can be definitely valued.—The British Journal of 
Photography. 

*% 


Newcomer (in Greenwich Village): “Is 
place in Green-wich Village?” 


this 


The Tea Room Pirate: “Yes, but we call it 
Grenitch.” 
Newcomer: “Grenitch, eh? Well gimme a ham 


sanitch.”—Williams Purple Cow. 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10-2 April; 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
bt Ge soe Ait hy 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
Deere A DI, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Site aly. 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous “*291”’ (no illustrations). 
Speciale Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 . { Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 \ June 1913 { Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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Century Studio Outfit 


combines three very necessary features for 
successful studio use: 


Efficiency to the nth degree—making for 
smooth, rapid and expert workmanship. 


Beauty of design—making the principal 
object in the studio an ornament rather 
than a contraption. 


Richness of finish—making a_ pleasing 
impression upon the sitters who must 


necessarily have the camera thrust upon 
their attention. 


It pays to use modern equipment. 


See it at your Stock House 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department RocHEsTER, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Lady retoucher wanted in first-class 

studio; good salary; short hours and permanent 
position. Address Buckley Studio, Press Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced up-to-date Home Por- 

trait operator of pleasing personality, who also 
knows all parts of the business. State salary, ex- 
perience, etc. Gay’s Art Gallery, Fall River, Mass. 


HeLtp WANTED— Operator with ability wanted; 

must be well experienced in posing and lighting. 
State qualifications, name of last employer (con- 
fidential) and salary expected. Address Box 962, 
care of Bulletin of Photography. 


WANTED—AIl-around man, or one who can print 

and retouch. Give reference and state salary 
desired. Address—Zuver Studio, 215 S. Main 
Street, Butler, Pa. 


OPERATOR WANTED in studio doing high-grade 

work; prominent city in Middle Atlantic States. 
Excellent salary and permanent position to man 
with ability. State particulars and qualifications. 
Address, Box 959 care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
vd Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—Expert retoucher and etcher, 

with long experience in all branches of photog- 
raphy, wishes permanent position within 200 miles 
of Philadelphia. Offer of salary desirable. Address— 


“Photographer,” 1111 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED — First-class experienced Re- 

toucher desires position at once; preferably in 
the West. Address replies, Box 963, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Ground-floor studio in college town of 

ten thousand population, located in heart of 
business section, doing ten thousand dollars gross 
per year. Will sacrifice for three thousand cash. 
Good reason for selling. Completely equipped for 
studio, commercial, amateur finishing and framing. 
Eby’s Studio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SaALtE—One Paasche Air Brush, with needles 
and air tank; used three weeks; cost $35. The 
first $20 received gets the outfit. F.H. Richardson, 
Bedford, Virginia. 
RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 
service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


Housewife: “How do you tell bad eggs?” 
Grocer: “I never spoke to one, but if I did have 
anyth*ng to tell a bad egg I'd break it gently!” 


“T give it up, Mr. Bones,” said the interlocutor. 
“What is the difference between a young man, 
an old man and a worm?” 

“There ain't no difference, 
7em all.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


the chicken gets 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO 
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The sound reason for Film 
success 1s the fact that with 
Film the photographer can 


make better negatives. Use 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESTERSNGY. 
All Dealers’. 
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The proportions of a picture have much 


to do with its attractiveness. 


The long narrow rectangle is specially 


pleasing for pictures of houses and grounds, 
gardens, landscapes, groups and many 
architectural subjects. 


Seven by eleven is an Cat |Cammelin ceed 
size that is fast becoming popular. It 
looks larger than 8 x 10 yet the materials 


COStAO MOre, 


See the Eastman View Camera No. 2, 


7 x 11, before you buy a new outfit. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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To safeguard the quality of 
your results on photographic 
papers use — 


ELON 


We make it—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK CGOM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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All the advantages of Bromide 
speed and latitude —all the 
quality of contact prints, when 
you make portrait enlarge- 


TYCO CSS On 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks—-D White and E 
Buff. The price is the same as 
tor double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROG ES LER, Nays 
All Dealers’. 
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The customer appreciates 


quality—make the print on 


ARTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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A Proof of Superiority 


Cooper Hewitt Light has so thoroughly demonstrated its 
superiority as a source of light for enlarging that leading 


camera makers specify it for use with their enlarging cameras. 


The particular features that render Cooper Hewitt Light 
so valuable for photographic work are: its high actinic power, 
which means shorter exposure; its excellent diffusion, which 
gives a very even distribution over the sensitized area; and its 
slight heat radiation, which is particularly appreciated in the 


small space usually given over to enlarging work. 


Write us for further information on this ideal, low cost 
photographic light. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Boston—161 Summer Street - Los Angeles- Keese Engineering Corp, 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building ——__-_ Milwaukee—Security Building 


cee eS 2 B Bldg. : =) New York—120 Broadway 
Sar Seedoreere ~ BETTER THAN ar Philadelphic—Drezel Building 


aig Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Building 
Detroit—Ford Building &, SL St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg. 


Hoboken-- 95 River Street Syracuse— University Building 


CH-62 
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Time or Money-Saver—W hich Type are You? 
B. C. FORBES 
Which type are you? and for achievement. He attaches more 


Are you like No. 1 or No. 2 in the fol- 
lowing incidents: 

Two New York business men commute 
daily from New Jersey. No. 1 uses the 
ferry (free) to cross the Hudson to save 
six cents every morning, although the sub- 
way would take him much nearer his office 
downtown and 
minutes. 


save him at least fifteen 
No. 2 takes the subway uptown, 
and I have noticed very often that instead 
of stopping to get change in order to drop 
into the box the four cents additional fare 
charged uptown passengers, he tosses in a 
nickel. This saves him anywhere from a 
few seconds to a minute or 
morning. 


more c¢very 


I happen to know the business records 
of both men. No. 1 is thrifty. He at- 
taches great importance to saving pennies. 
He always has been so much concerned 
about little economies that he apparently 
hasn’t had time or inclination to think up 
He hasn't 
taade any progress in years, but seems to 


any original, progressive ideas. 


be falling behind in the business race. 
No. 2 is a younger man, who already has 
made quite a reputation for forcefulness 


importance to saving a little time than to 
saving a little change. He figures that his 
time is worth more than a cent a minute 
and that it is good business for him not 
to wait to change a nickel in order to save 
the extra penny when going to business 
in the morning. As a matter of fact, this 
man’s time nets him quite a few dollars 
every working hour. 
Observation of these two men has re- 
called the story told of the employer who 
He asked each 


One lad did 


was engaging an office boy. 

applicant to upwrap a parcel. 
so and, very methodically, folded up the 
wrapping paper and carefully wound the 
string little 
wrapped the parcel in half the time, tossed 


into a hank. Another un- 
the paper and the string into the waste- 
paper basket, and was ready for the next 
order in a jiffy. 

Which of the 
engaged ? 


I have done a lot of thinking on these 


boys would you have 


two different ways of doing things, with a 
view to arriving at a conclusion as to which 


is the better method. In mentally analyz- 


ing a large number of men who have 


100 


achieved notable success, I find that there 
are examples of both types. 

Judging from the elaborate care John D. 
Rockefeller takes when he prepares to hit 
a golf ball, and judging also by the pains 
he takes to impress upon his grandchildren 
and other children the importance of look- 
ing after the pennies or nickels or dimes 
which he gives them, I would say Mr. 
Rockefeller belongs to the first type. 

Andrew Carnegie, on the other hand, 
came under the second category. He im- 
pressed upon all his associates that the sav- 
ing of time was of supreme consideration, 
and he would spend millions of dollars in 
trying out costly machinery in order to in- 
stall the machine which would do the work 
in a fraction less time. 

My deduction is that the older genera- 
tion belongs to the No. 1 class, generally 
speaking, and that most of the conspicu- 
ously members of the newer 
generation belong to the second class. 

If this is so, why is it so? 

May it not be that in former days the 
business pace was very much slower than 
it'is now and that it was considered more 
important to save small sums than to save 
time? In those days time was more plenti- 
ful than money. 

The pace is so swift today that the sav- 
ing of time is considered incalculably more 


successful 
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important by many busy executives than 
the saving of trifling sums at the cost of 
even a little time. This attitude can be 
readily understood when you stop to figure 
what a very successful financial or business 
executive’s time is worth to him in dollars 
and cents. 

What does the pay of a $50,000-a-year 
man work out at per hour—that is, per 
working hour? A man of this calibre 
works as a rule less than fifty hours a 
week. At the rate of $1,000 a week the 
pay of such a man amounts to $20 an hour. 
Therefore, if a $50,000-a-year man can save 
one minute at the cost of a cent, or at the 
cost of several cents, it pays him to do it, 
since $20 an hour is equal to 33 1-3 cents 
per minute. The rate would work out at 
considerably more than this, since the 
$50,000-a-year men do not work every week 
of the year and there are a good many 
holidays to be deducted. The time of a 
$25,000-a-year man would, of course, be 
worth just half as much as this, while the 
rate of a $5,000-a-year man would be one- 
tenth as much as the $50,000-a-year man— 
$2 an hour, or 3% cents a minute. 

Here’s another consideration: The sav- 
ing of time gives a person more time to 
accomplish things. And, after all, the real 
joy of living springs from doing things. 

Copyright by B. C. Forbes 


Factors Contributory to Defects 


The single head or bust picture is the 
form for most portraits; including, of 
course, what is called the three-quarter view. 

In these styles it becomes the aim of the 
artist to so present the subject that the spec- 
tator feels no loss for the missing parts of 
the body, because of the skill displayed upon 
this minor portion. 

If the artist carries the composition down- 
ward, so that the elbow of the figure is in- 
cluded, he encounters, at once, something 
artistically refractory. 

It is discovered that the arm looks as 
though it had been amputated below the el- 


bow. Now, to please the eye, the photo- 
graphic artist must do as the painter does, 
and avoid this suggestion of abrupt cutting 
off. 

For like reason one has dissatisfaction, 
at times, with the management of the three- 
quarter view. The same sensation of some- 
thing incomplete is experienced because here 
too comes in the truncation of the thighs. 

This presentation is more particularly en- 
countered in the photography of the male 
model. Where a woman is the’ subject, 
drapery may be called to good service, but 
pantaloons are refractory. The only re- 
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source is to have the man wear some sort 
of a costume, coat or cape, and to keep this 
lower part in subdued tone, so that these 
parts get lost, as it were, in the dark parts 
of the background. 

So much, then, for the factors contribu- 
tory by the model; but there are other 
agencies, militating against artistic presen- 
tation, due to the practice of photography 
itself. 

The best possible lens is subject to ar- 
tistic shortcomings, and its limitations are 
still further accentuated when the photog- 
rapher is ignorant of the mechanical means 
employed to minimize the unartistic per- 
spective of the lens, that is the camera ad- 
junct, the swing back. 

Things nearer the lens, by its perspective 
are disproportionally greater to things a 
little further removed. 

If focus is taken upon any particular 
plane of the subject, the outlying planes are 
of necessity blurred and the picture does 
not look as it does to the eye. 

Thus, for instance, let the head of the 
model be focussed on a certain area of the 
ground-glass, naturally, at the bottom of the 
screen; the feet, of course, will be at the 
top of the plate. 

Now, if the screen is vertical, distortion 
is produced in the center and lower parts 
of the image. Besides, these parts being 
out of focus, too, are larger in area and 
differ in tone and gradation. 

Now how shall the photographer set about 
to minimize these undesirable presentations ? 
The amount of distortion of a lens in a 
given space diminishes as the focal length 
of the lens increases; for instance, a lens 
12-inch focus exhibits only half the distor- 
tion of a lens of 4-inch focal length on the 
same area. Hence the advantage of length 
of focus in obviating distortion. 

Again there is the agency of the swing- 
back in correction. 

Modern photographic portraiture does not 
insist on sharpness of definition and so no 
objection is offered for its sacrifice if it 
enables us to overcome distortion of image. 
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It is most advisable to let this falling off 
in definition take place at the central parts 
and not at the face. 

Rising and falling fronts are not so neces- 
sary in portrait cameras as the swing-back, 
but it is not called to service as it should. 

This is more noticeable in the portraiture 
taken in living rooms—home portraiture. A 
doorway behind the model is outrageously 
distorted. 

In making a full-length picture the lens 
must be fairly high to get the proper aspect 
of the face, but the image will not be in 
position on the ground glass so the camera 
must needs be tilted, but tilt is only suffi- 
ciently to get the image in proper position. 

The front board, too, must be dropped 
or the camera will have to be further tilted 
and a small stop used to get the whole figure 
in focus. This means, of course, longer 
exposure, but distortion is avoided. 


What to Look For in the Portrait 


The untrained eye, as a rule, must be 
educated to dissociate what is beautiful 
from its irrelevant surroundings. 

Have you not seen, many a time, a beauti- 
ful head in an old damp plaster wall, by 
divorcing it from the associated incongrui- 
ties? 

It is the imagination, to be sure, which 
amends these fortuitous evolutions, but it 
substantiates the truth of the principle of 
beauty. 

The first time the photographer realizes 
the possession of the power he believes that 
a revelation has been vouchsafed him. 

The first essential in the study of art is 
“to know what beauty is—see where it lies” 
and so when the photographer essays por- 
traiture, he must know, first of all, what to 
look for in the subject. 

He may have at his fingers’ ends the sci- 
entific principles of illumination, but his 
knowledge will avail him little in the way 
of pictorial representation, unless he knows 
just how to apply it to the special case under 
consideration. 

It is vain for him to shift blinds, apply 
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screens, toss backgrounds, in the hope of 
getting some chance happy effect. 

He must have this power of appreciation. 
Fortunately, many do have the ability to 
appreciate what is beautiful, but often they 
are ignorant of the possession, until their 
eyes are trained to see. There are certain 
hindrances to perception. Color, for in- 
stance, beautiful as it is in itself and es- 
sential to the highest enjoyment of Nature, 
at the beginning of the artist’s studies, is 
apt to hamper his progress by distracting 
his vision from perception of the harmony 
of light and shade, and besides this dis- 
traction, color is, in a measure, a sort of 
camouflager. It masks the effects of light 
and shade or neutralizes the crudities. That 
is, it compensates for the irregularities of 
shadow. A thing may look most charming 
to the eye which shows the contrary when 
translated into the black and white of a pho- 
tograph. 

The photographic eye must therefore ac- 
quire the power of divorcing light and shade 
from color. 

Even the painter, at the beginning of his 
studies and indeed all through his practice, 
uses a glass instrument (Claude Loraine) 
which really converts his vision, for the 
time being, into color blindness. 

Thus he learns to better distinguish the 
harmony of relations of light and shade un- 
til he gets the power to see the same in as- 
sociation with color. 

It is the lack of this ability to perceive 
light and shade harmony which makes be- 
ginners in portraiture say that handsome 
people seldom take good portraits. 

Now, such a dictum is preposterous, be- 
cause, essentially, beauty in a model is a 
most potent aid for securing beauty in the 
picture. 

What really influences the judgment of 
the novice is this deception of color, which 
has led his vision away by its initial charm 
from the perception of facial irregularities 
which were masked by it. 

The charming picture in all the glow of 
color which is seen upon the ground-glass 
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of the camera leads the inexperienced to 
anticipate glorious results, but the charm 
“dissolves apace” in the photographic print. 

So you see why we say, “the essential to 
the photographer is the clear perception of 
the values of the light and shade in the 
picture.” 

The first lesson is the education of the 
eye, but this cannot be done instantaneously. 
We cannot say “‘see,’”’ and the photographer 
beholds at once. Like the blind man in the 
Scripture whose sight was restored, at first 
he ‘“‘sees men as trees walking.” 

This training is the outcome of long and 
patient experience. 

Repeated trials will enable him, at last, 
to see the marvelous play of light and shade 
over the face, how it gives strength and 
emphasis to parts, as well as delicacy and 
grace. 

But the photographic portraitist has still 
something to learn which the painter needs 
not trouble himself about. 

The painter can study the chiaroscuro of 
the picture in Nature and render it by tonal 
scale, very closely in the reproduction, but 
the photographic artist is up against an op- 
posing action toward such an accomplish- 
ment, communicated by the method he em- 
ploys in reproduction and here, too, his eye 
has to be trained to make compensation for 
the variation of the effect produced by 
Nature’s color upon the sensitive film. 

We will make this clear to you, because 
the want of knowledge or the disregard of 
that knowledge, of this peculiar action, 1s 
often cause of disappointment, when the 
disparity of effect between the copy and the 
original is manifest. 

As the eye is deceived by the coloring, 
in overestimating effect, so also it is misled 
in appraising the quality of the illumination 
of the original. 

A strongly illuminated head in the studio, 
a head illuminated, say to the satisfaction 
of a painter—does not seem to the eye of 
the photographer, any more than to the eye 
of the painter, to be contrasty in distribu- 
tion of light and shadow. 
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“BABE” RUTH Courtesy of Ned Van Buren 
New York 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The color, to be sure, may have some- 
thing to do with the weakening of contrast 
to the vision, but the deception is practi- 
cally effected through the physiological 
peculiarity of our eves which are so con- 
structed that they automatically tone down 
too great unpleasant contrasts. 

The painter thinks he sees soft tones, and 
reproduces such. So does the photographer, 
but his camera gives him the lhe. 

The photographer must learn just how 
much modification of light is necessary to 
compensate for the actual exaggeration in 
the illumination. 

Finally, success in portraiture involves a 
knowledge of what will be presented in the 
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final print, and an acquaintance with the 
character of the paper which will best trans- 
late the quality of the negatixe. 

And this quality of negative is condi- 
tioned by the method of development. 

The development must be for propor- 
tional density. 

The intensity of the image is the criterion 
for securing a proper relation of high lights 
and shadows. 

This intensity must not be such that all 
the different high lights, flesh and draperies 
are equal, so that in the print we have flesh, 
collar and drapery whites identical. Keep 
the negative thin enough that this relation 
is preserved. 


Look Pleasant, Please 


GEORGIA MAXWELL 


When one gets inside a moving-picture 
studio—when one gets in—he sometimes re- 
marks on the really beautiful furnishings 
of the sets, sometimes on the dazzling lights, 
sometimes on the fact that the actors really 
speak their lines, but always on the fact that 
each individual set has music going with 
the action. 

One reads that they have music, but some 
way, when the director shouts “Camera,” 
and the action begins, the lights fizz, the di- 
rector shouts through his megaphone, and 
the funny little sawed-off piano and violin 
begin the music appropriate to the scene, 
some way, in the midst of the strangeness, 
it is the music that impresses. 

They cannot get along without the music. 
It gives the atmosphere, the note. Chinese 
music wails for the Chinese set, jazz for 
the comedy, wedding music for the bride 
in the set over in the corner, and a dirge 
for that death scene in the center set—all 
It is confusing to the on- 


going at once. 
looker. 

If the actor cannot put himself into the 
picture, cannot relax, without music, why 
do we not have music in the photograph 
studio? 
there? 


Why do we not always have it 


If. there is any time when the average 
person feels himself out of place, superflu- 
ous, feels that his face is a flat, expression- 
less mask, it is in the studio. He does not 
feel at home. The atmosphere is foreign. 
He must look natural, when he feels as un- 
natural as a mummy in an airplane. 

For the photographer it is difficult to 
realize this. He is at home in his studio, 
he is used to the sight of the bare room, 
with the terrifying machine at one end. But 
let him imagine himself the only man not 
in dress suit at a charity ball. Let him 
imagine himself announced as the speaker 
of the evening, just as the last wisp of his 
speech blots itself from his mind. That is 
very much the way the average person feels 
when about to sit for a portrait; very much 
like a vacuum. And the first proofs usually 
bear out the resemblance. 

Many women buying a hat feel like that. 
A milliner, commenting on the fact that 
the usual saleswoman looks well in a hat, 
while her customer does not, said it is be- 
cause the saleswoman is relaxed, while the 
customer has a strained, unnatural, worried 
look. 

When one hears music that he likes, he 
relaxes, when he relaxes, he looks natural, 
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and when he sees a proof that looks natural, 
he orders from it. However, the photog- 
rapher must be discriminating with his 
Jazz would result in a most pained 
expression on the face of the true music 
lover, while Galli-Curci, on one of her more 
ambitious flights, would just as surely put 
a crimp in the face of the baseball fan. And 
how are you to know? Shall you ask what 
music your subject prefers? 

Use finesse. If the girl having the two- 
thirty appointment comes in chewing gum 
and wearing two enormous biscuits over her 
ears, it would be reasonably safe to start 
off the sitting to the strains of “Dardanella”’ 
She will be almost certain 
to be “just crazy over it.” But if the large, 
pompous man in the clerical coat has the 
two-thirty appointment, “Dardanella” would 
be no record with which to stimulate his 
order. Should you put on a hymn? By 
no means. Try almost any of John McCor- 
mack’s favorites, and if it does not cause 
the relaxed, beatific expression on his face 
that will bring the repeat orders, put on 
Harry Lauder's) sl Love. Lassie aewom t, 
by any means, get that confused with one 
of Lauder’s hiccoughing songs, as one of 
those would be fatal to the clerical gentle- 
man. 

As for the problem of photographing’ the 
baby, well, there isn’t any problem when the 
music starts. The little hands go up, the 
face breaks into a wide smile, showing the 
two precious teeth, and it is all over, except 
the finishing of that extra two dozen that 
they just had to have, as they never “saw 
anything so cunning, and baby usually won't 
do a thing you want him to.” 

And if your subject is a well-groomed 
matron, past middle life, her permanent 
wave undulating in fat coils, and her smooth 
face obviously just released from a facial, 
shall you put on, “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold?” Not if you value your profes- 
sion. Do you see any silver threads in that 
hair? You do not. Something by way of 
a good fox trot will bring the alert look and 
the half smile that will later advertise you 


music. 


By no means. 


or any fox trot. 
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among her friends more thoroughly than a 
half page in the local paper, and the offer 
of an enlargement free with every dozen. 

“Silver Threads Among the Gold” is not, 
however, to be despised. Put it on when 
that nice old gentleman comes in, the one 
who hasn’t had a picture taken in fifty years, 
and is only having it done now to please 
his granddaughter. The half-wistful, half- 
reminiscent look on that old face, as it turns 
involuntarily to the music, will make you 
wish you never had to take the finished por- 
trait out of your display window. 

You must be something of a psychologist, 
of course, and a rapid-change artist at that. 
Often you cannot tell what music your sub- 
ject will react to, and you must experiment 
a bit. But we all like some music. The 
sales of the phonograph records prove that. 
“Music hath charms that sooth the savage 
breast,” and more of us than you :would 
think, feel savage when we enter a studio. 
We are grim about it. We have made up 
our minds, and we will get through with it, 
but we are not happy. Give us music, music 
that we like, and we will put your competitor 
out of business before the next Christmas 
rush. 

[The late Frederick Gutekunst was the 
pioneer in having music in the studio. A 
large organ or music box that originally had 
been an exhibit at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, playing some fifteen operatic airs, 
was purchased by Mr. Gutekunst in 1877 


and used constantly up to a few years ago. 
—Ed. B. of P.| 
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A certain surgeon, who was very young and 
also rather shy, was invited to dinner by a lady 
who was at least fifty, but frivolous enough for 
twenty. At dinner, she asked the young surgeon 
to carve a chicken, and, not having done so 
before, he failed lamentably. Instead of trying 
to cover his confusion, the hostess called atten- 
tion pointedly by looking down the table and 
saying loudly: 

“Well, you may be a very clever surgeon, but 
if I wanted a leg off I should not come to you 
isa) Cato) Thi . 

“No, madam,” he replied, politely, “but then, 
you see, you are not a chicken.”—Pickup, 
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DEATH OF FRANK S. NOBLE 


Vice-President of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


The sudden death of Frank S. Noble on 
July 5th was briefly announced in the But- 
LETIN OF PHoTOGRAPHY. The death of such 
a man is not only a loss to his relations and 
many friends, but to the community as well. 
Such energy, such zeal in his particular prov- 
ince of work, such conscientiousness of pur- 
pose to advance the interests of one of the 
greatest business enterprises of the world is 
not the endowment of every one who aspires 
to such a position, but is the quality of 
genius, controlled by earnest effort and a 
mastery of the minutiz of a complicated 
business, attained only by constant untiring 
study of means to end and an intimate un- 
derstanding of human nature. Is it any 
wonder then that, despite Mr. Noble’s excel- 
lent physique and general good health, the 
thread of life should suddenly break from 
the great strain it was called upon to sus- 
tain. Many a noble hero gave his life for 
the cause battled for in the Great War. Mr. 
Noble, though too old to engage in the con- 
flict, was indeed as much a victim of the 
struggle as if he had fallen upon the field 
of battle. For when the call came, he of- 
fered, too, the supreme sacrifice, in his 
ceaseless effort and constant strain in direct- 
ing the production of war munitions of all 
of New York State except Greater New 
York. The strenuous work, however, told 
upon even his excellent constitution, and, 
after the close of the war, it was a consider- 
able time before he could resume his duties 
with the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
strain had told upon his heart and the end 
came all too quickly and unexpected. After 
a regular day spent at his office, evening 
came bringing the eternal peace. 

Frank S. Noble was born September 4, 
1870, at South Windsor, Conn. He at- 
tended the regular public school, and, after 
being prepared for college, decided to enter 
business. 

Mr. Noble’s first business experience in 


the photographic world was with the Ilo- 
type Company of New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., manufacturers of Ilo and 
Delta Collodion Paper. This business was 
established in about 1892. Several years 
later it was consolidated with that of the 
New York Aristotype Company at their 
plant in Bloomfield, N. J., manufacturers at 
that time of New York Aristo and Albuma 
Gelatin printing-out papers, and also Atlas, 
a Collodion paper. Later the name was 
changed to the New Jersey Aristotype Co. 
In 1899 Mr. Noble became connected with 
the General Aristo Co., and, through this 
connection, with the Eastman Kodak Co. 
For more than twenty years he was asso- 
ciated with the Eastman Kodak Company, 
at first as manager of the Chicago branch. 
He was called to Rochester in 1904 and be- 
came Assistant Treasurer of the company, 
and later Vice-President. The hosts who 
knew him in his active life in the photo- 
graphic trade will well know that he soon 
endeared himself to Rochester. Not only 
did he make many friends, but he was one 
of those men who could always be depended 
upon to take an active part in every enter- 
prise for the betterment of the city. He 
was always ready to do his part, and a lit- 
tle more than his part, in every charitable 
or altruistic movement. 
cally a good citizen. 


He was emphati- 


There can be no better proof of his big- 
ness or his sincerity than the warmth of his 
friendships, in both his earlier and _ later 
days, for men who were his keen competi- 
tors in a business way. Always he was 
loyal, not merely to new friends, but to old. 
His friendships were warm, enduring. 

Mr. Noble leaves a wife, Mrs. Lillian C. 
Noble, and a daughter, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Noble. 

To every one who knew Frank Noble 
will come the thought: “I 


have lost a 


friend.’’ 
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The Rationale of Things 


Regarded simply as a chemical mode of 
energy, light is to us photographers most 
interesting, for it is capable of producing 
both combination and decomposition of .do- 
ing and undoing, of building up and pulling 
down—although at times we are, undecided 
in any particular case what action really 
takes place. 

In the course of our work we make use 
of many chemical bodies, and though we do 
succeed in a mechanical way, independent of 
special chemical or physical information, it 
will not hurt us to try to present to our 
minds, even if it is only a theoretical presen- 
tation, the characteristic properties and sup- 
posed reaction of the substances we employ. 

It is really a question whether all chemical 
changes may not be only physical changes 
and that the special phenomena of photo 
action is a disturbance of equilibrium. 

We know that under the mere direct in- 
fluence of light sulphur and phosphorous, 
for instance, are transformed physically ; 
that is, as elements, their molecular struc- 
ture is so altered as to give them different 
physical properties without being chemically, 
if we may so say, changed. 

Phosphorus, when it is changed to amor- 
phous phosphorus, seems to be something 
else, and we are compelled to say that its 
molecular structure is different. 

Crystalline selenium, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances is not a good conductor 
of electricity, is made a much better one 
when light falls upon it. And so there are 
numerous other examples; chlorine and hy- 
drogen in a gaseous state combine when 
submitted to the action of light. 

This looks like direct evidence of combin- 
ing power of light, but modern chemistry 
will tell you that there is really a decomposi- 
tion of the chlorine element, which we once 
thought as an element indestructible, before 
its union with the hydrogen. 

The action of light in general upon metal- 
lic compounds, such as oxides and salts, is 
more in the direction of reduction; that is, 


those metallic compounds which display the 
most striking photo chemical phenomena are 
in the most cases those of the higher state, 
which are reduced by luminous agency to a 
lower state. 

Thus, for instance, the ferric salts in the 
presence of reducing agents lose a part of 
their oxygen and become converted into the 
ferrous salts. Herschell worked out, quite 
early in the history of photography, a num- 
ber of interesting processes in this line of 
salts of iron, which might repay a restudy 
of them. Indeed, the so-called Kallitype is 
a revival. 

It may be useful to finish this paper by 
first tracing the process with some of the 
ferric salts. 

When light falls upon a ferric salt in 
solution, say, ferric chloride, and the aque- 
ous solution 1s spread upon paper and ex- 
posed to light the presence of the organic 
matter in the paper which absorbs oxygen, 
we have the reducing action and the forma- 
tion of a lower salt—the ferrous chloride— 
an action which does not take place when 
the ferric salt is dissolved simply in water 
free from organic agency and exposed to 
light. 

In making use of chemicals susceptible to 
the influence of light, we must select an 
agent which shall only act under the influ- 
ence and become reduced. Any body which 
spontaneously acts as a reducing agent can- 
not be employed. 

We want, as it is said, an unstable con- 
dition brought about by the action of the 
light, so that a re-arrangement shall take 
place and the part not acted upon remain 
unaffected. 

For instance, with this ferric chloride and 
organic matter of the paper, all the parts 
under the negative which are represented by 
shadows of the original, more or less clear 
glass, will be affected in a greater degree 
than the high light, opaque parts of the 
negative ; and consequently, when we’ remove 
the print from the frame and subject it to 
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the so-called developing agent, we shall find 
that we make use of an agent which affects 
the reduced salt but has no action on the un- 
reduced salt. 

Ferricyanide of potassium, for instance, 
gives no precipitate with the ferric salts, 
while with the ferrous salts we have formed 
a permanent dye, so that by simply washing 
the paper free of the unaffected ferric salt 
we get a permanent print. 

In the case of the copper salts, we know 
that the higher oxides are reduced by light 
agency. Mercuric chloride is also reduced, 
and the uranic salts in contact with organic 
matter are reduced to uranous condition. In 
this way the various printing methods orig- 
inate. 

* 


The New Butler: “Madam, I regret to report it, 
but your husband is in an intoxicated condition at 
the back door.” 

“Bring him around in front quickly, James, so 
the neighbors can see him.” 


* 


The teacher screamed, 
registered genuine agony. 

“A bee stung me,’ she shrieked, shaking that 
much-mashed offender out on the floor. 

“Yep,” piped Johnny Jones. “I seed it crawlin’ 
up your sleeve.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” the exasperated 
teacher demanded. 

“*Cause,” replied the 
knowed you’d find it out.” 


clasped one arm and 


guileless Johnny, “I 


Portrait Composition 


The painters have a penchant for telling 
us photographers, who have aspiration to 
give expression to whatever substratum of 
artistic feeling may be in our inner con- 
sciousness, that “the representation ot things 
as they actually are” cannot result in artistic 
composition. In other words, that a direct 
transcript from Nature, whether it be a 
landscape or the face of a human being, is 
only servile imitation, more bluntly put, 
mere copying; and that it is sheer arrogance 
in the photographer to arrogate claim to 
artistic prerogative. 

3ut is the artistic photographer a mere 
imitator and does photography make only a 
record? 

The criterion of judgment of the artistic 
value of any performance is determined by 
the ability of the artist to express in the 
work his individuality and the assertion that 
actual representation is not art is really due 
to want of agreement as to what is implied, 
All great art 
is an imitation, and the closer the imitation 


in an art sense, by imitation. 
the greater the art. The sculptures of the 
Greeks prove this. You can study anatom- 
ically the veins on the neck of the horses in 
the Parthenon groups, and count almost the 
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lashes of the eyelids in a portrait by Titian. 

Sut imitation is not the whole of art, there 
must be a difference as well as a likeness and 
the difference is communicated by the artist, 
and is as essential as the likeness. 

The truth of this is even more plainly il- 
lustrated in consideration of portraiture than 
in landscape. 

Portraiture must concern itself chiefly 
with imitation, in the sense of personal pic- 
torial expression. 

In taking the portrait by the camera, un- 
derstand, the person must be depicted as she 
or he actually is; that is, really, as the view 
appears to us individually and not to some 
one else. It is our personal selection of 
some aspect to us of the model in the way 
we think the character best shown. Now 
why cannot such a presentation be regarded 
as a thing artistic by the will of the photog- 
rapher as much as by the will of the painter. 

The limitations imposed in the execution 
in both cases are identical, the only differ- 
ence being that in the one case the execution 
is indirectly by light agency and in the other 
by acquired manual dexterity in draughts- 
manship. 

If the photographer be endowed with the 
same faculty as the painter he can use his 
instrument as effectively as the artist uses 
his, hand. 

If the photographer has the ability to call 
forth expression of character by artistic 
adroitness the same with which the painter 
is endowed, why call one an artist, the other 
a photographer ? 

The photographer has the same mastery 
of technique as to light and tone rendering 
values, etc., lacking only the increment of 
color. 

It is, moreover, asking too much of a 
skilled draughtsman to put into a face more 
than that face is capable of furnishing him, 
because if he should venture even so to do 
it would imply evasion on his part of the 
artistic task imposed upon him, and the re- 
sult, however good, could not be justly ac- 
counted portraiture. 

Now let us go a little further and show 
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how the camera excels the work of the 
draughtsman of ordinary ability in his art 
of delineation and puts its performance 
when guided by talent on a plane with the 
work of the great portrait painters. 

It takes skillful and feeling manipula- 
tion with the pencil to compass what the 
lens does. Of course, this retracts to the 
credit of the craftsman, but detracts nothing 
from the beauty of the results secured. 

The deficiencies of hand work as a record 
of the actual are more manifest in portrait- 
ure than in landscape and it is here that the 
superiority of draughting by photography is 
exhibited. 

Not alone in the highest class of photo- 
graphic portraiture but also in works which 
are only chance transcripts. 

We see more of the personal character 
than even in the best drawn specimens, 

* 


Fugitive Colors 


It is very desirable that those who color photo- 
graphs should ascertain whether the pigments or 
dyes which they use are permanent, as many of 
the more delicate colors are more or less fugitive, 
especially in the “‘students’” quality. A simple 
method of testing is to take a piece of good quality 
drawing paper, and to paint a strip of each color 
across it, graduated in the direction of the width 
from full color to a pale tint. A piece of black 
paper should be pasted upon a glass plate so that 
it will cover each strip halfway, and the whole 
thing put into a printing frame and exposed to the 
strongest daylight available. Some tints will show 
a decided alteration to a single day’s exposure, 
while others will not be materially weakened in a 
month. It is advisable to put a layer of waxed 
paper between the black mask and the colors to 
prevent possible impurities in the former from 
having any action. Considering the small quantity 
needed it is good policy to use the best or “artists’” 
quality colors, as not only are’these more reliable 
but less is needed to produce a given tint. When 
using dyes, great caution is necessary in combining 
colors, as some are mutually destructive, or one 
color may fade out and leave the other. We have 
seen a brown made by mixing red and green, show 
only the latter after a month or so.—The British 
Journal of Photography. 

% 

Jane—‘“‘Oh, what lovely waves.” 

John—"Yes, they’re just like me. They arrive 
at the shore in splendid style and go back broke,” 


The man at the top is usually some one who has 
been in the habit of going to the bottom of things. 
—Nuggets. 
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Death of W. Burden Stage 

The Secretary of the Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Club of New York sends us 
word as follows: 

“Our dearest friend the the first president 
of the Professional Photographers’ Club of 
New York, the bright star of our organ- 
ization, died Saturday, June 25th.” 

Mr. Stage was one of the founders of the 
club and its first president, continuing in 
intimate relation with it up to the time of 


THE LATE W. BURDEN STAGE 


First President of the Professional Photographers’ Club 
of New York 


his death, masterfully furthering its inter- 
ests and stimulating by his fine personality 
its members to maintenance of the position 
it occupies. 

Mr. Stage for the past few years had a 
studio on Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
being assisted by Mrs. Stage. He was also 
a member of the Metropolitan Section of 
Pa Ot Nay 


Mr. Stage had been ill for a considerable 


time. 


pip EEE is only one Monomethyl-Para- 
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Made by the Society of Chemical Industry 
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Surprising Your Customer 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


It is a common—much too common—ex- 
perience to be disappointed with the things 
for which we pay money. We step to the 
‘phone, call up Current & Volt, and order 
an electric fan. Current & Volt opine that 
they have a perfectly wonderful fan for 
seventeen dollars. We tell ‘em to send it 
around. From the way Current & Volt talk 
we rather expect six blades of brass, nickel 
trimmings, about an eighteen-inch spread, 
seven speeds, and an oscillator. What we 
get is a ten-inch fan, one speed, no oscilla- 
tor, and everything dead black. 

We go to the tailor and see some piece of 
cloth and order a suit. The tailor talks us 
into something for seventy-five when we 
started out to pay fifty. But from his line 
of clever sales conversation we expect some- 
thing altogether different in suits from any- 
thing we ever had before. The quality, 
sheen, pattern, fit and style of this suit are 
to be something much more nobby than was 
ever tailored before. When we get it, it’s 
just a plain suit, like any other suit. 

Does the customer who comes to you to 
get pictured have a similar mental experi- 
ence? 

Of course, there isn’t any kick coming. 
We sold ourselves a high-priced fan for a 
low price—if we had asked particulars we 
would have received them. We could have 
used our brains to tell us that a seventy-five 
dollar suit doesn’t differ from a fifty-dollar 
suit by very much that is visible to the naked 
eye. And our customers can tell, if they use 
their brains, that our modest establishment, 
while capable of turning out first-rate photo- 
graphs, has not, as yet, set the world on fire 
and that therefore we probably cannot give 
anything in the way of pictures so largely 
ultra-wonderful as to make them gasp for 
breath. 

But will they use their brains? 

Not very long ago I spent some real 
money with a photographer for some pic- 


tures of a lad of mine. He is some lad when 


it comes to the camera and makes a corking 
picture. But did the operator rave? He 
did not. He made pictures. I picked out a 
modest-priced style, because said lad wishes 
to give these pictures away by the bale to 
half the girls in the high school, and Pop 
has other things to do with his cash besides 
helping sixteen-year-old vamps to sign over 
the personal pulchritude of his offspring. 

When the pictures arrived I was very 
much surprised—pleasantly surprised. They 
had been more elaborately mounted, were 
larger, had a better finish, than the samples. 
I paid my bill with the feeling that I was 
getting more than “value received.” My 
mental attitude toward the photographer is 
that of owing him appreciation not yet paid. 
What is going to be the natural result when 
any one asks me about these pictures? Am 
I going to say, “Oh, yes, they are pretty 
good, but heavens to Betsy, but photograph- 
ers are getting whales instead of prices now- 
adays,’ or am I going to say, “Yes, aren’t 
they corkers? I was much surprised at the 
kind and quality of work I received. They 
cost only ’steen dollars per dozen. I thought 
I'd have to pay ’steenteen dollars at least, 
but I don’t see what any one wants with any 
more expensive pictures when one can get 
work like this so reasonably.” 

Those pictures will probably bring this 
photographer sittings which will result in 
orders for at least six or eight dozen pic- 
tures. And they will so net him entirely 
because he surprised me as I am not used to 
being surprised—by giving me more than I 
expected, better work than I expected, a 
larger return for my expenditure than was 
needed to satisfy me. 

Right there is the point. 
bargain. 


A bargain is a 
If I order a certain thing and 
agree to pay for it and get it, and it is what 
I ordered, I have certainly no right to feel 
dissatisfied. Nor do I. But neither do I 
have any special sensation of great pleasure. 
If, on the contrary, I get what I ordered and 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


[Nee eo RVICEOrF THE PROEESSION 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


agreed to pay for, and something else be- 
sides, | have a more distinct feeling of hav- 
ing been dealing with some one who has 
some other idea than quid pro quo—who 
wants to do enough more than he agreed to 
make sure I am not only satisfied, but hap- 
pily pleased. : 

The argument to the contrary is that one 
“can't afford” to do more than one agrees. 
It’s a poor argument, because we can as 
easily agree to do a little less than we intend 
to do. Note that it isn’t what we actually 
do, but what the customer expects us to do, 
contrasted with what we do do, that counts. 
If the customer expects more than he gets, 
he is disappointed. If he expects less than 
he gets, he is pleased. His attitude, then, is 
decided, not by what he actually gets, but 
what he expects. If we lead him to expect 
too much, he won't be pleased. If we lead 
him to expect to be satisfied with a certain 
thing (knowing all the time that we are 
going to better what we lead him to expect) 


he will be the happier customer when he gets 
the better thing than he expected. 

But all 
salesmanship, all business building, is psy- 
chological. Any one can take an order. Any 
one can fill an order. 


This is psychological, of course. 


To sell people your 
service in the future, by more than satisfy- 
ing them now, 1s real salesmanship. 

The next time I want pictures am I going 
to some other photographer or this one? 
Am I going to try some other fellow’s wares 
or go where I have received more than I 
expected? And if your customers get more 
than they bargained for, and the cry with 
which they greet their pictures when they 
open the package is a cry of pleasure and 
not one of disappointment, will they come 
again to you, do you think, or go elsewhere? 

There is only one answer, of course. It 
pays to surprise the customer if the surprise 
is a pleasant one—pays big, and costs very 


little. 
a 


Many photographers call themselves beginners 
when they have not begun to begin. 
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Commercial Photography 
W. H. HEATH 


In recent advertising for the Ingersoll watch, 
a daring thing has been done. In page space, flat 
size, the watch is enlarged many times, until it 
completely fills the space; a giant watch, as large 
ASEAEGIOCK: 

The watch featured is a popular-priced time- 
piece and some sensational pictorial innovation 
was necessary, because the price had been lowered 
from $2.50 to $1.75. 

There was something big and startling about 
the page. It loomed larger than any other dis- 
play in that issue of the magazine. The second 
dial of this great watch was as large as the watch 
itself, in normal size. 

Now that showing the goods has become almost 
an advertising fad, these freak layouts are worthy 
of analysis. How can such enlargements be made? 
What is the best technique? Does the public 
receive a wrong impression from such amazing 
dilations ? 

As to the latter point, we do not think that 
enlarging the product is dangerous if kept within 
sensible bounds. Much the same mental attitude 
takes place as when a motion-picture audience 
views a “close-up” of an actor’s face. Granting 
that this portrait is at least fifteen times larger 
than normal, the eye accepts it without question. 
There is no uncomfortable sense of distortion. In 


fact, you are rather interested in the vast amount 
of detail that is presented. 

The Ingersoll page is a poster display, strong, 
unerring in its message, projecting itself across 
space. It is, to the reader, no more than a literal 
translation of a well-known timepiece. It com- 
mands attention because, in all memory, the aver- 
age person has never seen so large a watch in 
picture form. 

But how was this design, and others similar, 
produced ? 

There are several entirely successful methods. 

The Ingersoll watch is an original painting, 
skillfully drawn and scaled, so that every part 
appears in true proportion. 

The technique is the one most successful in 
such enlargements, namely, a poster treatment, 
with everything simplified. Shadows are built into 
masses and given sharp edges. High-lights are 
greatly intensified. The artist has his choice of 
two methods. Perhaps the best, as in a watch, 
thrown in odd perspective, and therefore very dif- 
ficult to draw accurately, is to take a photograph 
of the original, normal size, and then pantograph 
it up to as many enlargements as you require. 
The pantograph is absolutely accurate. It makes 


no errors, if handled with judgment and care. 
Dilating any object is apt to coarsen and cheapen 


the essentials. 


to the specialist. 
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it. This point must be taken into consideration. 
But as is true of the Ingersoll watch, when the 
technique is frankly of the poster school, a start 
on plain white drawing paper or board is pref- 
erable. 

Another method is to make a photographic en- 
largement from a small original photograph. This 
is turned over to a professional retoucher, who 
rectifies any possible blemishes and “raw” parts. 
Or the enlarged photo print can be employed as 
the base of a poster original. This is optional 
with the artist. 

In these large drawings, it is best to make the 
original either the size it will appear or a trifle 
larger. To take a line or wash drawing and 
enlarge it out of all proportion by the engraver’s 
processes, is seldom satisfactory. Lines become 
brutal and tones very amateurish, too bold, poor 
in texture. 

There is a fixed limit, for example, as to en- 
largements possible from a line original in small 
size. 

The portrait of a person or a product, dilated 
ten times, would bring about some startling re- 
sults. Shading that seemed all right in the artist’s 
drawing will become coarse, unsightly to the eye. 

Enlargements from a photograph are more suc- 
cessful, but generally profit from the retoucher’s 
art. 

The ideal plan is to make the original the exact 
size it is eventually to appear. Then judgment 
is accurate and disappointment unlikely. You see 
exactly what you will eventually obtain in the 
proof. 

Some of the greatest errors of advertising illus- 
tration come from this matter of placing too much 
confidence in an original that is not the size it is 
eventually to appear. A certain amount of reduc- 
tion is necessary for the normal, everyday illus- 
tration. Great enlargements are an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. 

Reproducing circular containers, such as cans 
of vegetables, etc., may not be done so well by 
photography as from original drawings. The 
camera does not catch so much of the label and 
its design and lettering as is desirable. The artist, 
on the other hand, is in a position to force certain 
perspective points and yet make them seem entirely 
natural. 

But there is another objection: rarely, indeed, 
will a perfect can and label be found. Blemishes, 
which in the original may not be noted, loom large 
in the photographic enlargement. All of these de- 
fects can be cleared away by the artist, and, with 
the aid of the air brush the work of the camera 
can be imitated to a surprising degree. 

A series of photo enlargements was recently 
made of sections of automobile tires, for “jumbo” 
display. But the camera, true to its trust, repro- 
duced every slight defect and some that were even 
invisible to the eye. It was necessary and quite 
advisable, therefore, to go over every inch of them 
with wash and with the air brush. Here is where 
the retoucher is at his best. 

People are impressed by size. They are natu- 
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rally investigative. And where a very small arti- 
cle is shown in an advertisement, it is wise to give 
an occasional view of it, heroic in proportions. 

For almost a year the campaign for Champion 
spark plugs has been guided by this principle. The 
plugs are shown as large as they can be worked 
into full pages, and most cleverly retouched to 
bring out not only their detail, but the various 
qualities of metal and porcelain, by means of 
expert poster retouching. 

Thus when a magazine is unfolded, a great 
spark plug greets the reader, so impressive in size 
and so complete in its form and mechanism, that 
the man not altogether familiar with them is in a 
position to study every separate part. 

On the other hand, to show that it may not 
always work out successfully, an advertiser hit 
upon the idea of showing enlargements in a line 
of various crackers, cookies, breakstuffs, dough- 
nuts, etc. The eye refused to accept them in this 
dilated form. They were ugly, not at all palatable. 

Another advertiser reproduced his special make 
of cigar at least five times its real size. And here 
again no smoker could look upon the result with 
zest. For some reason, although the form and 
texture were faithfully reproduced, these drawings 
did not look like cigars. 

In a series, in which hooks and eyes were dilated 
about ten times, to elaborate upon a mechanical 
device, the illustrations did not appeal to woman 
and the advertising was promptly withdrawn. The 


hooks and eyes seemed to be parts of some great 
derrick. 

An advertiser of shoes believed that it would 
create a sensation to run photographic pictures of 
shoes, actual size or just a wee bit larger, and 
allow them to dominate page space. The photo- 
graphs were a little too accurate. For an inex- 
plicable reason the texture of the shoe was made 
to seem cheap, porous, common. It was necessary 
to have an artist spend considerable time retouch- 
ing, brushing in high-lights, smoothing down sur- 
faces and removing porous areas. 

It is always possible to secure most unusual 
illustrative effects by enlarging the product, and 
then introducing other units in normal size. 

Thus we find a Life Saver mint display, with 
an enormous mint placed in juxtaposition to tiny 
figures, grouped around and about it, examining 
its good points. The mint seems as big as a planet 
yet is always the advertised product, unmistakably. 

These comparisons constitute a very old tr-ck, 
as when Barnum exhibited the tiniest horse in 
the world it was always shown in an enclosure 
with the largest horse traveling with the circus. 

It is just as well to remember that at all times 
the engraver can lend a hand in producing en- 
largements, novelties, bizarre pictorial “stunts,” 
and thus save the artist’s time. If the composi- 
tion, let us say, should call for an automobile out 
of all proportion to the surroundings, set-in the 
midst of scenery, a street, a country road, the 
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engraver can “strip in” the machine from a sepa- 
rate retouched original. 

At other times the silver print can overcome 
known obstacles. An advertiser of bread con- 
ceived the idea of showing immense loaves of 
bread, with small people busily engaged at their 
base. This, of course, made the bread appear 
mountain high. But all attempts to draw the 
sliced or whole loaves in line, for newspaper re- 
production, proved inefficient. The “texture” of 
the bread was not reproduced. It did not create 
the appetite appeal. 

Silver prints were then made from actual loaves 
of bread, and the artist worked directly over them. 
Every infinitesimal detail was preserved, and, when 
bleached out, perfectly satisfactory and faithful 
showings of the loaves were obtained. 

Cloth, when dilated, loses its identity. It is 
much as if seen through a very powerful magnify- 
ing glass. Every separate strand may be seen. 

Look through the glass at your own skin. The 
soft, even surface becomes mountainous, filled with 
crater-like pores. 

Therefore a great many articles may not be 
enlarged photographically. An original drawing 
can overcome the drawback and produce normal 
results. 

The showing of goods in very large form seems 
to strike a popular appeal and gives display advan- 
tages that smaller, involved compositions lack. 

Perhaps the sheer daring of the plan has some- 
thing to do with this. It has not been overworked. 
The average person sees in such ideas a mysterious 
procedure as if it had never been tried before. 

One of the strongest advertisements we have 
observed was a double spread in newspapers used 
in the South some years ago, when an advertiser, 
weary of little, tight, cramped reproductions of 
his product, had an immense coarse-screen half- 
tone made of a fruit beverage in a glass. 

The tumbler reached from the top of the paper 
to the bottom and simply “flabbergasted” the reader 
when the paper was opened. 

To get best attention, it is sometimes necessary 
to have the “Biggest Show on Earth.”—Printers’ 
Ink. 

* 


“Your wife looks stunning tonight; her gown 
is a poem.” 

“What do you mean, poem?” replied the strug- 
gling author. “Tkat gown is two poems and a 
short story.” 


% 
Axel, 


up one 
put on 


a Swede, in an outfit at Fort Joy, woke 
morning with a desire to loaf. He got 
sick call, thinking it was worth trying 
anyway. At the dispensary the doc looked him 
over, felt his pulse and took his temperature. 
Then he said: 

“T can't find anything wrong with you.” 

No answer. 

“See here, what’s wrong with you anyway ?” 


“Doc,” replied Axel, “that bane your job.” 
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\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY q] 


WE SING WITH GLEE 


over the fact that 


GROSS 
MOUNTINGS |] 


were the most 


ARTISTIC 
ECONOMICAL and 
DAINTY 

shown at the National Conven- 


tion. We'll be pleased to tell 
you about them if you’ll write. 


The house that ships promptly 


Gross of Toledo 


AS Ae ; k F 
VEDO\OHTO, 


SPIELBUSCH AVE, 
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OGhe 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
- J © URaNI-AGES 
*S AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
~ PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Bringing Business Back 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

I am not concerned over the fate of the 
incompetents whose business goes down hill 
just because they do not care enough to 
work to boost it back up. Such photogra- 
phers are going to be squeezed out by com- 
petition whether times are good, bad or in- 
different. The sooner the inefficient pho- 
tographers drop out and leave the field to 
the competent, ambitious ones, the better. 

I am concerned, however, in seeing good 
photographers bring the volume of their 
business back to where it will be satisfac- 
tory and profitable, and I believe most of 
them can do that if they try. I know they 
can do it if they back their efforts with in- 
telligence. 

If you want to bring your business up 
to last year’s figure and above it, you can 
do it, and the one thing necessary is the 
will to act. Instead of wondering what to 
do, do the things you think of. Instead of 
claiming you know of nothing you can do, 
study the BULLETIN or PHoTOGRAPHY and 
any books on photography (especially its 
business side) that you can get. 

It is not a lack of available ways and 
means for increasing the business that pre- 
vents many photographers from getting 
more business. It is a lack of the inclina- 
tion to try, a lack of the determination to 
use what ways and means are available. 

There are plenty of ways you can interest 
people in more photographic work. You 
can write advertisements and personal let- 
ters that will get the attention of your pub- 
lic, if you will set about the work with 
proper determination. People like photo- 
graphs. There is a latent desire to have 
good photographs of themselves. What you 
must do is to develop that latent desire into 
action of a positive sort. 

You have no reason to expect that busi- 
ness that has fallen will rebound to its full 
height without your help. Even a rubber 
ball does not rebound to the height from 


which it fell. Business will not come back 
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KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


——— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. ——— 


10.—Operation so simple 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 

2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 

3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 

4.— Quick action film clip. 

5.--Automatic paper clip on platen, 
register and border. 

6.—No trimming necessary. 

7.—Economizes on paper. 

8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 

9.—Only one second exposure 
dense films. 


giving perfect 


required for medium 


it can be mastered in a few 
Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


minutes. 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West S2d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 


to you without urging. Will you do your 
share of the urging and so get your share 
of the business? Or will you leave it to 
others to act, hoping to fall in for your 
share of what comes? be sure 


that if you do not do your part in reviving 


You may 


business, you will get a very small share of 


what comes. 
* 


Appreciation of Photographic Art 


Artists of the brush, who are sympathetic and 
broad-gauged, cheerfully acknowledge the artistic 
importance of works by eminent photographic pic- 
torialists, and heartily enjoy the manifest beauties 
of sentiment, composition and technique. 

They realize, too, that in order to reproduce 
such admirable results the photographer must sub- 
mit to a regular course of art training, as though 
he were fitting himself for the career of a painter. 
He must possess an adequate knowledge of form, 
anatomy, perspective, composition and a fine sense 
of beauty. 

Most of the noted pictorialists are persons of 
genuine artistic instincts, broad culture, refined 
tastes and first-rate technical ability. They have 
traveled and studied extensively and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the masterpieces of painting 
and sculpture. They are, in fact, equipped to 


follow painting, etching or illustrating as a regu- 
lar occupation, but prefer the camera as a means 
to interpret their ideals. 

When, therefore, an artist, jealous of the in- 
roads the photographer has made upon his pre- 
serves, desires to score a point against photography 
by pointing out the purely mechanical work of a 
certain class of practitioners, he displays either 
ignorance or prejudice. 

Nor is everything produced in the name of art 
worth serious consideration. As in photography, 
excellence and mediocrity mark the activities in 
poetry, music, painting and sculpture. But pho- 
tography as a means of genuine and effective art 
expression is young, and only a small part of what 
is offered in the nature of art possesses real merit. 
Yet it is astonishing how varied is the creative 
power of the photographic artist. He is equally 
successful in portraiture, genre, landscape and ma- 
rine, in which different phases of his art have 
yielded pictures rich in the expression of char- 
acter, beauty and charm. Carefully analyzed they 
will be found to contain the elements of art prin- 


ciples—design, form, unity, balance, harmony.— 
Wirrep A. FrencH in the Photo Era. 
* 

“Johnnie, the stork has brought you a little 
sister.” 

“Aw g’wan. Stork nothin’. It was the milk 
man brought it. Doesn't it say on the wagon, 
‘Families Supplied Daily’ ?” 
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Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. The most 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. STERLING Tanks and 


Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Listen to STERLING. 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S 1° ;,322, STREET 


One of the. best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wail 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial, 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occuna- 
tion Big demand for graduates 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PAHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 


You Haven’t Lived in Vain 


If you’ve made this world more cheery and you’ve 
made some heart less sad 
As you’ve gone about your work from day to 
day ; 
If you've lifted someone’s burden, and you’ve 
made some soul more glad 
That you’ve met as you have gone upon your 
way; 
If you’ve worn a smile of comfort, if you’ve said 
the word to cheer, 
If you’ve tried to soothe some other person’s 
pain, 
If you’ve from the face of sorrow tried to wipe 
away the tear, 
You’re a good sort, and you haven't lived in 
vain. 


If you’ve never owned a title, if you’ve neither 
power nor pelf, 
If you haven’t of great worldly goods a store, 
If you’ve never been a worshipper around the 
shrine of self, 
But have helped, when’er you could, the sick and 
Poor ; 
If in times of stress and trouble you have done 
what’er you could, 
And have worked with heart and soul and 
might and main 
(Well—it’s not the rich and mighty ones that do 
the greatest good), 
You’re a worker and you haven’t lived in vain. 


If you’ve fought against temptation, if you've 
trampled down the wrong, 
If you’ve always been a champion of the right, 
If you’ve seet a good example, and have made 
some weak one strong, 
And have faced the foe, courageous in the fight; 
If you’ve never let the powers of sin and vice 
your heart appal, 
But have conquered them again and yet again, 
If you’ve never caused a brother man to stumble 
or to fall, 
You’re a hero, and you haven’t lived in vain. 


an 


Study the Psychology of the Ad 


In order to produce a strong effect on memory, 
the advertisement must be easily apprehensible, not 
demanding a key to decipher its intent. It must 
speak definitely and to the point, and not consume 
time in telling its story so as to weary the memory 
with irrelevant matter; that is, the advertisement 
should be verbose and diffuse, but concise and im- 
pressive. Indeed, it is insistent that the advertise- 
ment should make a vivid impression on the mem- 
ory, so that it may influence the memory by some- 
thing directly —Munstenberg. 
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New York Studio Outfit No. 3 


A DEPENDABLE 
EQUIPMENT 


It is built on the prin- 
ciple that well-designed 
and smooth-working appa- 
ratus saves time, materials, 
and labor, and gives the 
greatest possible freedom 
for the exercise of skill. 

The details of this outfit 
are Clearly illustrated and 
explained in a new folder 
which every photographer 
should read. A copy will 
be sent you on request. 


By reason of its conven- 


For 8x10 and 5x7 negatives 
Price (including tax): $158.25 


ience and quick response to studio demands, the New York 


Studio Outfit No. 3 is the logical choice of those who seek a 


higher average of good negatives. 


Its superior points, its fine 


appearance and mechanical correctness, will impress you on 


even casual inspection. For permanent satisfaction, select the 


New York Studio Outfit No. 3. Ask your stock house about it. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
700 Pages :: 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.”’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Why Bill Didn’t Go to the 
Convention 

“Oh, come,” said I to the Photo Gink, “let 
work for a whole week go, a rest will do 
you a lot of good, with the bunch in Buf- 
falo.” “If you'll wait awhile,’ said the 
Photo Gink, “I'll amble along with you, but 
first I must fix up the hypo sink, and get 
some Le Page’s glue. I’ve work to do on 
the camera back, must tinker with holders 
again, then hunt up a plumber and have him 
see what's clogging the dark-room drain, 
check last month’s bill from the stock house 
man, and buy a new pair of socks, get gas 
for the lizzie and tighten the fan, for the 
old belt’s on the rocks.” “Well, good bye, 
3111,’ I waved to him as I cranked up my 
brand new pet, “I thought you'd like to ride 
with me.’’ If I’d waited, I’d been there yet. 

C. F. S.—A pologies to Uncle Walt. 
* 


Don’t Miss This 


The Harrisburg Section No. 3 of the P. 
P. A. of Pennsylvania will hold their annual 
picnic on Wednesday, August 10th, at Rocky 
Springs Park, Lancaster, Pa. 

The committee has prepared for a wonder- 
ful day. Don’t miss it. Visiting photog- 
raphers welcome. Take your friends and 
meet new ones. 

The finest roller rink, dancing floor and 
swimming pool in the State. Something do- 
ing every minute. 

The names of those on the committee is 
your guarantee for a good time. Here they 
are: Will T. Houston, Chairman; Roger 
L. Kirk; E. H: Newell sRayeb rita: 
Niebel; Oden Ferree; Arthur Parker; Wm. 
Kerst and.J. W. Roshon. 

* 

Frank Crane writes as follows: 

“Speaking of enemies—don’t have them; don’t 
fight; don’t try to get even, life is too short for 
grudgery and vengeance. Go on, let the other 
fellow stew, you keep sweet, nothing can punish 
him worse. If a man does not like you, keép away 
from him, it’s a large, roomy world, and thank 
God there is always another side of the street.” 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—First-class operator, who is also a good 

retoucher. Position open October 1st. State 
experience, reference and salary. A. R. Buehman, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


WANTED—Lady retoucher wanted in first-class 

studio; good salary; short hours and permanent 
position. Address Buckley Studio, Press Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced up-to-date Home Por- 

trait operator of pleasing personality, who also 
knows all parts of the business. State salary, ex- 
perience, etc. Gay’s Art Gallery, Fall River, Mass. 


OPERATOR WANTED in studio doing high-grade 

work; prominent city in Middle Atlantic States. 
Excellent salary and permanent position to man 
with ability. State particulars and qualifications. 
Address, Box 959 care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
ies Read the ads. that follow 


PosiTION WANTED—By lady photographer, with 

years of experience in one of the largest cities in 
the U.S. Retouching and home portrait, or in 
studio. Address—964, care of BULLETIN oF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Expert retoucher and etcher, 

with long experience in all branches of photog- 
raphy, wishes permanent position within 200 miles 
of Philadelphia. Offer of salary desirable. Address— 
‘Photographer,’ 1111 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED — First-class experienced Re- 

toucher desires position at once; preferably in 
the West. Address replies, Box 963, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Ground-floor studio in college town of 

ten thousand population, located in heart of 
business section, doing ten thousand dollars gross 
per year. Will sacrifice for three thousand cash. 
Good reason for selling. Completely equipped for 
studio, commercial, amateur finishing and framing. 
Eby’s Studio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


bo 
Oe 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED— Original photographs of Theodore Roose- 

velt and of people and events associated with him. 
R. W. G. Vail, care of Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


For SaLE—One Paasche Air Brush, with needles 

and air tank; used three weeks; cost $35. The 
first $20 received gets the outfit. F.H. Richardson, 
Bedford, Virginia. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


The old-fashioned Virginia reel is still popular 
in Virginia when some of the old-timers can find 
something that will produce it!—Cartoons Maga- 
sine. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. 


- Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yaar cee 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical manand meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘‘The Commercial Photographer.’”’ It is replete with 
illustrations, imstructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
pee in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
phologran her is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
one well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which. at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. f 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example. one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice, The routine in a commercial photographer's 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements. part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual. which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’? (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial esas ee il on thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore. content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best hook published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography. which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-djate methods. tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step. from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter he a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print. or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in large, clear type. and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co.. 223 Park Ave.. Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 108 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas. Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co.. 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The proportions of a picture have much 


to do with its attractiveness. 


The long narrow rectangle is specially 


pleasing for pictures of houses and grounds, 
gardens, landscapes, groups and many 
architectural subjects. 


Seven by eleven is an emmee,  lhcs 2 
size that is fast becoming popular. It 
looks larger than 8 x 10 yet the materials 


COSte Nl Oeore. 


See the Eastman View Camera No. 2, 


> x 11, before you buy a new outht. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGHESLE R,NSys 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The customer appreciates 


quality—make the print on 


ARTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGH HDS CER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLetin oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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One Commercial Photogra pher’ s 
Opinion 


“Weare using Commercial Otho Films ex- 
clusively in Commercial work and they 
are giving us splendid results. Freedom 
from halation, was expected but the 
Film is better in every way than the 
plates we were using. To our surprise we 
were able to make instantaneous expos- 
ures as late as seven p. m. in summer 
while their greater latitude permits of 
the long exposures for detail in deep 
shadows”’ 


Asahel Curtis, Commercial Photographer 
of Seattle, Wash. 


There’s a Film for practically every commercial 
need—Eastman Portrait, Commercial Ortho, 
Commercial and Process. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


BOGE ESIER, Nay: 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuL.LeTin or PHotocrapHY When Writing Advertisers. 


The sound reason for Film 
success 1s the fact that with 
Film the photographer can 


make better negatives. Use 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGERS TER, Nae 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLteTiIn or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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for Portrait Prints 
by Contact 


A Wealth of Quality—Crisp High-Lights; Soft, Luminous 
Shadows; Brilliant, Colorful Sepias. 


Follows the Negative Scale Perfectly, with a Responsive- 
ness that is a Revelation. Simple at Every Step, Uniform; in 
all respects, a Finished Product. 


SURFACES 
READY NOW IN PROCESS 
No. 1. Single Weight Glossy No. 6. D. W. White Platinum Matt 
No. 2. Single Weight Semi-Matt No. 7. D. W. Buff Linen 
No. 3. Double Weight Matt No. 8. D. W. White Linen 
No. 4. Double Weight Semi-Matt No. 9. Med. Weight White Rough 
INOw DS. 


D. W. Buff Platinum Matt 


Manufactured by 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Rochester, New York 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
MINNEAPOLIS and TORONTO. 


Doycotting the Sun — 


T was a long step from the tedious daylight processes that usheredin. 
if the advent of printing-out papers, to the simple exposures of gas light 
But this was accomplished in 1893, by Dr. Baekeland, who, at the age of 
thirty invented and placed upon the market, the first developing-out paper. 

So-called “gas light” papers have done much to popularize photog- 
raphy. They have simplified the process in remarkable degree and have 
still retained all of the finer qualities of the printing-out and collodion papers. 

HALOID Rito (fast speed) and HALOID Kalo (slow speed) repre- 
sent the highest types of present-day developing-out papers for the amateur 
finisher. They have been perfected with the same scientific thoroughness 
and care that has always been exercised in the making of HALOID Pro- 
fessional and Commercial papers. They are the products of experience— 
the results of years of study in the exclusive manufacture of photographic 
papers of quality. 

Ask for descriptive booklet 


New York Office : l h H AL OID (G Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. G 0. 68 W. Washington St. 
ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 


Boston Office 
101 Tremont St., at Bromfield 
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Retrospection 


It might be of benefit economically to the 
professional photographer if he were able 
to employ one of those many personalities 
with which the psychologists so generously 
endow human natures, to take the place of 
the public to sit in the box or orchestra 
chair, and there view his own performance 
and not be contented to be himself the whole 
show. It would be salutary likewise to get 
behind the scenes of his own acts, to study 
something of the settings of his own stage, 
the exits and the entrances of his various 
performances—we think it would be espe- 
cially useful to him, and particularly ad- 
vantageous from even a merely business 
point of view, thus to become the spectator 
of himself, that he might learn just how 
his play looks from the front, to find out 
what the public thinks of his artistic stunts, 
whether they really do appreciate his lay- 
outs for special attraction. 

For his main object is to learn how to 
increase the box receipts. He may pose 
beautifully upon his pedestal as an “artistic 
photographer,” but is the public apprecia- 
tive? Is he in harmony with the tune of 
the cash register? Is he making his busi- 
ness pay? 

A photographer may be possessed of a 


most laudable desire to elevate the profes- 
sion to the high standard of art, and yet, 
withal, fail dismally as a business proposi- 
tion, simply because he neglects those minor 
considerations, those trivialities of trade, 
which, by catering to the public taste, at- 
tract the public to his studio. The photog- 
rapher must have an eye single to the de- 
mands of his clients if he wants to be a 
commercial success. 

It is delightful, of course, to sit in the seat 
of the mighty and dictate terms to one’s 
patrons, to direct their taste and to con- 
strain them to submit to pronunciamentos 
in high art, but we must also make to our- 
selves friends of the mammon of the ordi- 
nary level. Study what pleases them, adapt 
ourselves to their environment and not be 
too enthusiastic to immolate ourselves upon 
the altar of zsthetic devotion. Let us temper 
our display of artistic gymnastics with a 
little utilitarian business tact. We do not 
mean that you should throttle your praise- 
worthy efforts to advance art in the struggle 
for “filthy lucre,” but it is well that photo- 
graphic utilitarianism should be ready for 
a grip on the lever, lest the high pressure of 
artistic motive speed us to financial disaster, 
where we may contemplate with chagrin the 
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steady progress along the road of the better- 
guided train. So much for generalities. 
Take Iago’s advice and “put money in 
your purse,” “Get business,” you say, “but 
It may sound like bad advice, but 
we must say it. Get it by drawing it away 
from some of your competitors. Business, 
‘like everything else, is subject to the inex- 
orable law of Nature, the struggle for su- 
premacy. You will have to learn that, al- 
though your profession is an artistic one, 
it demands the same keen business require- 
ments as any other occupation, if you are 
to make a success of it. Don’t go half- 
hearted about and with but little faith in 
yourself. Be self-reliant. Don’t trust to 
the promoter or the coupon schemer to do 
the business for you, but devise ways and 
means different from your competitors. 


how.” 


Puzzle your wits for new ideas and orig- 
inalities. 
ting business, for the tailors and the hatters 
and the rest of them are prolific in them. 
You know the man in the Bible who gave 
a big feast, a goodly layout, and expected 
the guests to come on the mere invite, and 
you know what a poor attendance he had 
and how he had to go out upon the high- 
ways and byways and compel them to come 
in—and the house was full—and probably 
the guests, too. At any rate, he got what 
he wanted, somebody to appropriate his 
commodity. 


There must be new ways of get- 


You, too, must go for them and give them 
no chance to back out. Don’t expect others 
to do the work for you, don’t ask us editors, 
as we have time out of mind been asked to 
get up schemes for you to improve your 
business. Good ideas are worth money, and 
it is only natural for us, if we had some- 
thing that would have a pull on dollars, we 
would be apt to put it in motion and give 
up journalism. It’s ideas and originalities 
that get the $25 per print that you know 
doesn’t cost any more money or labor than 
your $1 picture, $24 more for the idea, good 
profit and worth going for. 

Don’t advertise like you go to church, be- 
cause you think it is your duty and credit 
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yourself that you have made an effort and 
that thereby you are entitled to your re- 
ward. Study what most you effect. Get a 
definite idea in your head what you want 
to accomplish by the advertisement. It is 
a sheer waste of money and energy to ad- 
vertise without exercising intelligence and 
discrimination without a purpose. Have a 
distinct notion of what you want to accom- 
plish by the advertisement. Have a mean- 
ing and a purpose in everything you do. Be 
essentially utilitarian, intelligently compete 
for patronage that shall benefit you. Go 
after clients which you know can be cap- 
tured. Do like the flowers do to entice the 
insect patrons. Lure your client by the 
kind of display which shall attract, not dis- 
tract. Don’t waste energy where it won't 
avail anything. Be wise, therefore, and ju- 
dicious in your methods, and look to your 
own interests and you will get the coveted 
reward. 


Eyes in Portraiture 


[An interesting discussion on the “Eyes 
in Photography” took place at the June 3d 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great. Britain which developed some new 
ideas relative to this subject, and it is grati- 
fying to know that further consideration of 
this important topic will be taken up at a 
future meeting —Editor of B. of P.]| 

Mr Marcus Adams opened a discussion 
on “Eyes in Portraiture,” by stating that 
until he had considered the subject for the 
purpose of this meeting, he had no idea of 
its vastness and importance, and suggested 
that the consideration of some of its aspects 
should be postponed until a future meeting. 

Mr. Adams pointed out that eyes were 
as various as flowers, both in color and form. 
They were the features which gave most 
evidence of character in the sitter, and the 
sudden turn or flash of the eye was an indi- 
cation of truthfulness or untruthfulness. 
The person who was intuitively sympathetic 
could demonstrate this feeling by an invol- 
untary gleam of the eye. The power to 
hypnotize was exerted through the eye and 
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influence over others was often obtained by 
the same means. The different setting of 
the eyeball was responsible for variation in 
expression, while the relative positions indi- 
cated the direction of interest. The eye was 
influenced by its surroundings, being held 
in an envelope itself capable of great varia- 
tion in expression. The intensity of the 
light governed the size of the pupil, and it 
was an important question as to which size 
or aperture of iris gave the best effect. The 
predominant mood of a person becomes evi- 
denced in the eye and its surroundings, and 
most retouchers destroy this evidence by 
taking out too much. The lecturer dealt 
with the rendering of the eye by painters, 
photographers, and sculptors. The former 
have all in their favor, for they need only 
paint what they feel, and Mr. Adams 
thought they often failed simply because 
they experienced no sensations of excitement 
in connection with what they portrayed. 
The painting of eyes in the Academy Ex- 
hibition called for some severe criticism. 
The sculptor surpasses himself in his treat- 
ment of the eye; he has to rely upon form 
without tone or color, and Rodin was men- 
tioned as excelling in this respect. 

Mr. Adams brought enlarged photographs 
of eyes demonstrating the points referred 
to, and his sketches from such types as 
Hercules, Rameses, a Chinese dignitary, and 
from Roman and Assyrian sculpture showed 
the great variation in shape and proportion 
to be found in the eye. 

During the discussion which followed Mr. 
Crowther said that he had found that there 
was more contraction of the iris when using 
the half-watt than with the mercury vapor 
light. The flashlight was so rapid that the 
iris had no time in which to contract before 
the exposure was made. He had noticed 
that the eye was very expressive where a 
feeling of doubt or of confidence obtained. 

Mr. Warburg raised the question of the 
position of the high light in the eye and sug- 
gested that the center was not a desirable 
position. Mr. Adams replied by giving in- 
stances of its placing in the Academy por- 
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traits. The traditional wedge shape was not 
found; most were square or oblong, and in 
one instance extended across the eye, de- 
stroying the form of the pupil. A double 
light was not always objectionable, but an 
angle of 45° in the lighting avoided this and 
gave satisfactory results. Mr. Crowther 
mentioned that the Japanese invariably re- 
moved the high light in their work. 

Miss Venables found that photography 
gave a very unsatisfactory rendering of the 
lifting of the eye, even when the effect was 
not objectionable in the sitter. This was 
thought to be due to an incorrect tone repre- 
sentation of the white of the eye. 

Mr. Banfield complained of the squint 
caused by the use of a too short focus lens 
used near the sitter, especially when the eye 
was looking into the lens, and thought that 
if the open aperture of the iris of the eye 
were represented by f/4.5 a satisfactory size 
for the pupil would be f/8. He had noticed 
that the eye was seen at its worst in cinema 
photography, where the iris was often re- 
duced to a point. 

Mr. Scott laid considerable emphasis upon 
the importance of the landscape surrounding 
the eye. This landscape being determined 
by the muscular control of the eye, became 
permanent and was of even more importance 
than the eye itself in indicating mood and 
temperament. He thought that photography 
that instantaneous 
missed the character expressed by movement 
and the consequent gleam. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that the contraction 
of the iris was instantaneous and depended 
upon the intensity of the light and not upon 
the amount, so that it was advisable to keep 
the source of light diffused and not to allow 
it to enter into the sitter’s field of view. 


* 


An irate fan, who had watched the home team 
go down to defeat, stopped the umpire as he was 
leaving the park. 

“Where’s your dog?” 


failed in it was and 


he demanded. 


“Dog?” ejaculated His Umps. “I have no 
dog.” 
“Well, you’re the first blind man I ever saw 


who didn’t have a dog,” returned the disgruntled 


one. 
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The National Convention at Buffalo 


The thirty-ninth annual conyention of 
the Photographers’ Association of America 
was held in Buffalo, N. Y., July 18th to 
23d, with every demonstration and lecture 
starting on time. The attendance, includ- 
ing photographers, manufacturers, guests 
and the ladies, was about 1,300, but this will 
be verified later. 

We will not go into details regarding the 
various demonstrations, but it is to be re- 
gretted that more photographers did not 
take advantage of the splendid opportu- 
nities offered and so freely given. 

At the “10-cent’’ luncheon, given on 
Tuesday, fully 1,000 persons were accom- 
modated (the 10 cents was really a joke, 
because the meal was worth a dollar). This 
was in charge of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
thes P. -A.-of “Az with Mrs Howard. 
Beach as hostess, assisted by Mrs. Will H. 
Towles, Chairman; Mrs. Frank V. Cham- 
bers, Secretary-Treasurer, and the ladies 
of the Auxiliary. It was a perfect affair 
and nobody grumbled, which is a wonder, 
when so many were fed. 

The pictures were hung with excellent 
taste and the display was truly wonderful. 
The commercial photographers particularly 
deserve praise for their excellent showing. 

In the Charley Hetherington competition 
for the best picture of an old man or 
woman, under auspices of the BULLETIN OF 
PHorToGRAPHy, the handsomely framed oil 
painting, 24 x 38 inches, entitled “The Sun- 
set in the Woods,” was won by Frank 
W. Medlar (an ex-President of the P. A. 
of A.), Spencer, Iowa. In the Abel’s 
Weekly contest, for the best picture of a 
child under three years old, the contest was 
won by May L. Smith, Binghamton, N. Y. 
This was also one of the Hetherington 
paintings as the prize. Title, °*The Spring- 
time.” 

Much praise is due Messrs. Harry M. 


Fell and Harry B. Wills for designing and. 


equipping the dark-rooms, finishing rooms 


A full 


and the amateur finishing plant. 


description of these and the working draw- 
ings will be published later on, as they fully 
deserve an illustrated article in themselves. 

The Officers for 1922 are: President, 
G. L. Hostetler, Des Moines, Iowa; First 


Vice-President, A. H. Diehl, Sewickley, 
Pa.; Second Vice-President, Clarence 
Stearns, Rochester, Minn.; Third Vice- 


President, Blanche Reinecke, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Treasurer, J: E> Wiockas ih octester: 
Nea 

The Tea Garden, conducted by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, was a novel idea and 
much enjoyed. It was situated in the mid- 
dle of the picture exhibit and one could re- 
cline in easy chairs, sip a cup of tea and 
view the pictures at the same time. 

There was a “Trouble Bureau” provided, 
where one could ask questions of a legal 
nature, on lenses, on electric lighting and 
on retouching, formule and paper work, 
but the gentlemen in charge were not hard 
worked—on the contrary, but very, very 
few seemed to have trouble, or else they 
were too proud to ask for first-hand 
information. 

The winner of the “Big Ben Contest” in 
the Commercial Section is Mr. Lee Saylor, 
of Chicago. The prize is $250. 

The winner of the “Slogan Contest’’ is 
Mr. Isbell, Advertising Manager of King’s 
Palace, Washington, D. C. The slogan se- 
lected is 

“Where -your heart is 
Your photo ought to be” 


and the prize is $250. 

One accident only marred a perfect affair, 
that was to Mr. L. H. Bissell, president of 
the Illinois College of Photography. In 
crossing a street on Wednesday night, he 
was run down by an inexperienced bicycle 
rider and had his left wrist broken. 

The trip to Niagara Falls pulled every- 
body away from the convention at 4.15 on 
Thursday afternoon, and ample means were 
provided for the transportation of the 
visitors to and from the Falls, and every- 
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The Falls 
were specially illuminated for the occasion. 

The Nominating Committee considered 
several cities, but left the matter to the de- 
of the Executive Board, with the 
recommendation of Kansas City, Mo., if 


body was served with a lunch. 


cision 


conditions should be favorable. 

The manufacturers and dealers gave a 
tremendous display of every device one 
could think of that is used in photography 
and were pleased with fat order books as 
a result. The following is the complete list 
of the exhibitors and those in attendance: 

J. F. Adams, Buffalo, N. Y., showed a 
line of spot lights, tanks, projection print- 
eieetcamme. Adams, A. Medhurst and 
A. W. Townsend, representatives. 

Evexander Bros. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
showed a general line of specialties, includ- 
ing a new printer and washing machine. 
Ross Seddon was the demonstrator. 

Ansco Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
was represented by T. W. Stephens, Geo. 
yee opie Ie). Field, J. F; Coneybear, 
Carl Bornmann, W. B. Mussen, A. Kelly, 
Pare sl, Huntington, A. W. 
Stephens, W. P. Etchison, Chas. Bolwell, 
Pern-eotaiord, G W: Drury, B. B. Snow- 
den, W. H. Wusthof. 

Atlantic Photo Supply Co., Baltimore, 
Md., showed the Lare’s Projection Printer, 
the machine that made such a hit at the 
Baltimore Convention. 

_N. B. Aukerman Co., Cleveland, O., Sil- 
ver Recovery Units. Demonstrated by 
N. B. Aukerman and Clayton Grandy. 

Barston Co., Cincinnati, O., showed sam- 
ples of the Barston products. Marshall and 
George Barnum in charge. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., showed a line of B. & L. lenses and 
the new model “A” Balopticon. A. E. 
Taylor, representative. 

Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite was demon- 
strated by J. W. Beattie, the inventor, of 
Hollywood, Calif. 

WS: Bell & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
played a general line of new apparatus. Gil- 
bert A. Bell and F. E. Foss, representatives. 
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Eduard Blum, Chicago, showed a com- 
plete line of the Blum foto finishing in oil, 
oil effects on linen paper, gums and carbons. 
The original Eduard was on the job, assisted 
by his son, William Blum. 

Buffalo Photo Materials Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., showed a general line of specialties 
and motion-picture cameras. Geo. Mason, 
Geo. W. Mackness and H. P. Saubert, 
demonstrators. 

The Bulletin Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
showed the Davis Bulletin for displaying 
photographs continuously. Represented by 
i KaDavis: 

Butler-Sanker Co., Cleveland, O., showed 
many examples of the work of the Butler 
super-power arc lamps. Mrs. J. B. Sanker 
and EY Dutlereinicnarce: 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., with a line of Calcard mountings. A 
handsome appointment book was the sou- 
venir, W. J: Helmgest,” President; Fred 
Lochmann, M. M. Frey and W. J. Parker in 
charge. 

Central Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
represented by W. A. Griesedeck, O. Rye 
and Martin Taylor. 

Chicago Printed String Co., Chicago, IIl., 
showed a full line of advertising tapes. J. L. 
Deutsch, representative. 

The Chileote Co., Cleveland, O., showed 
a full line of Chilcote mountings. A. A. 
Chilcote, Stuart Carrick, Frank J. Fugent, 
W. W. Chilcote, Will A. Hatch, D. C. Har- 
rison and E. N. Bridges in charge. 

The Ciba Company, New York, displayed 
a full line of the Ciba products. Repre- 
sented by H. C. Rasmussen and H. J. 
Odenthal. 

Colegrove Bros:, Inc, Buffalo, N. Y., 
showed a line of photo finishing. Howard 
N. Moore, Ray J. Colegrove and J. Ludwig 
Schalk, representatives. 

A. M. Collins Mig. Co., Philadelphia, 
showed the new line of Handcraft folders 
and other Collins specialties. J. K. Harri- 
man,,|-iJe Hoods bese asten.| Gsm kcinn: 
M. Aw TD. Gulbee*sLouiss Menges and o. 


30rn, representatives. 
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Co-operative Machine Tool Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., showed the Welsh Rapid 
Photo Printer for photo finishers generally. 
E. M. Rudd, sales manager. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., had booth No. 99, but the lights were 
demonstrated in the studio. 

G, Cramer Dry Plate. Commer onic o:} 
was represented by G. A. Cramer, Joe 
Dorella, Jack Detrich, Sam Bowring, J. 
Sheets, E. D. Wright. 

Cumming’s Laboratories, New York, dis- 
played Cumminone developers and photo- 
graphic products. ‘Jack’ S. Cummings 
demonstrated. 

Cutright-Sharps Co., W. 
Va., showed a special shade roller adaptable 


Buckhannon, 


for backgrounds, ete. 

Defender Photo Supply Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., makers of Velour Black, Pro- 
fessional Defender and Veltex papers, were 
represented by O.-D: Reed, W. H. Salmon, 
C. F. Neidig, G. C. Johnson, A. M. Holyer, 
Li. Sibeneck, A. A. Holt "ese Geno 
R. P. Dodge. EE. Ga Hunt andi Reine: 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
had the following in attendance: Arthur H. 
Paul, C.F. Ames; L) B. Jones) radia. 
Lovejoy, C. E. Snow, W. G. StubersiiaD. 
Haight, A. J. Newton, Jas. S> Hastem Ger. 
Hutchinson, Harry M. Fell, H. F: Hoefle, 
Paul “Favour, IT. Dixon Tennant @aeie 
Ruffner, Jos. DiNunzio, W. F.. Sulzer, 
J. A. Gunderson, Walter F. Pierce, H. A. 
Tozier, A. A: .Chapman; “A> DaeCridignd: 
J. L. Gordon, F.-E: ‘Penny, Nala temis. 
S. C. West, Ralph Johnson, E. B. Campbell, 
D. Curtiss; D. Goff? F. By Hickok ain. 
Howland, B. L. Jones, E. H. McNamara, 
J. C. Neely, N. P. Richardson, D. F. Stamp, 
Harry B. Wills, F. L. Andrews, 7@eF. 
Becker, T. Chappell, E. W. Countryman, 
Al Larrimer, W. T. Houston, E. C. Millard, 
E.R. ‘Nichols, J: “Ps Schaeter sayy, 
Sheets, W. S. Watson, W. H. Lewis; Chas. 
Markus, W. H. Allen and Jack Robertson. 

Engler Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., finishing for 
the trade. Alberi°Gy Hrank anda nie. 
Engler and C. F. Allen in charge. 
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Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, O., 
showed a complete line of photo specialties. 
Those in charge were H. M. Fowler, P. R. 
Slater, Geo.wArundel, C, BaiG@razienw as: 
Gorset, B. D. Amsdel. 

& Co.; “Baliinionerent dd: 
frames. John J. Powers, representative. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New 
York, showed a full line of Goerz lenses 
Fred Schmid and A. Bohm, 


Furst, ros. 


and products. 
representatives. 

Graf Optical Company, South Bend, Ind., 
showed the line of Graf anastigmat lenses 
and the Bishop soft focus doublet, which 
can be placed over an f4.5 lens, 14% inches 
focus, and extend the focus to 17% inches 
at #5, really giving two actual lenses. Rep- 
resentatives: C. Graf and eG@isiisnop: 

J. S.-Graham’Co., Ineesoenesremme = 
showed a full line of new mountings. Rep- 
resented by W. J. Graham, Grant Wilson, 
A. A. Twitt and’ S) Gorell: 

Gross Photo Supply Coz Toledo O: 
showed the new line of Gross mountings. 
The brain workers were Ollie Gross, 
Charley Kirshner, S. E. Butler and Charley 
Leland. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., showed a new line of home por- 
trait cameras, tripods.) etc uate etc, 
H. H. Turner}, Harry SNaeeioveresn aul 
Schanz and Carl Reich. 

The Halldorson Company, Chicago, 
showed the full line of Halldorson lamps 
and specialties. P. J. and T. E. Halldorson, 
representatives. 

L. Hallen, Lakeland, Fla., demonstrated 
Septona toner for the rapid making of sepia 
prints. 

The Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gilbert E. Moser, J. M. Walmsley, J. R. 
Wilson, C. H. Daws, O. C. Busch, Fred W. 
Godfrey, H. E. Niles, Frank A. Wilmot, 
E. C. Yauch, Thos. Donnelly showed the 
various Haloid products. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Richard Salzgeber, Clint Shafer, Cliffe 
Reckling, C. O. Towles, G. M. Eppert, Nate 
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“The Old Philosopher’’ Karl Tausig 
New York 


Pittsburgh, 1920 
Toronto, 1920 
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J. J. Bausch of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., celebrated his 91st birthday on July 25th. 
Mr. Bausch’s vigor has not materially abated, since he still continues his active business relations 
with the firm. He may daily be seen at his accustomed place in the office. 
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Corning, W. B. Hammer and F. S. Sloan, 

representatives. 
Hanovia Lens 

N. J., showed the new Kalosat quartz lens 


P. J. Schweick- 


Laboratories, Newark, 
and specimens of its work. 
art in charge. 

John Haworth Co., Philadelphia, photo- 
graphic specialties. Albert Wunderlich and 
Roger Kirk in charge. 

Francis Hendricks Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
showed a big line of photo mountings. C. A. 
Savage in charge. 

Howell Photo Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., showed a line of proof paper. E. E. 
Howell in charge. 

Hexen ptical..Co,,".Rochester,.. oN. -Y-, 
showed the line of Ilex shutters, lenses, etc. 
Morris Rosenbloom, Rufus Rosenbloom 
and Edward Roland were the representa- 
tives. 

Japanese Water Color Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. C. H. Nicholson demonstrated the 
practical use of the Japanese colors. 

L. M. Johnson, Chicago, picture frames. 
R. S. Blankenberg, representative. 

Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago, showed 
the new line of Ventlites. J. J. Johnson and 
H. H. Vinson in charge. 

Kalamazoo Photo Supply Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., showed the new Sunbeam light 
with rotary diaphragm, Packard Ideal 
shutters, etc. Mrs. L. M. Henshaw and 
H. C. Henshaw in charge. 

Kimball-Mathews Co., Columbus, O., 
photo mounts. Represented by E. O. Wag- 
ner, John Hammer and Roy Gilmore. 

The Fred M. Lawrence Co., Chicago, 
picture frames. Maurice Cahn in charge. 

J. L. Lewis, New York City, showed a 
general line of mountings and photo spe- 
cialties. Mr. Lewis and Wm. C. Wolf in 
charge. 

H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., showed 
a full line of mountings and frames. Rep- 
resentatives: Mandus Schneider, Ed Beich- 
ler and Bert Housmen. 

J. W. McCabe Co., New York, photo 
mountings. 

Marks & Fuller, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
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showed a general line of specialties. An 
original Daguerreotype camera was shown 
complete as used in 1852. Represented by 
Mr. Fuller and Dick Smith. 

Jonn. G. MarshalleeBrooklyn,. N> ~Y;, 
showed a full line of Meteor chemical prod- 
Mets: (Otto, <Goerzg ands ese ani 
charge. 

Medick-Barrows Co., Columbus, O., dis- 
played a line of novel mountings. F. C. 
Medick, Ray Barrows, Samuel Fox, Bud . 
Howard and Nelson Bulkley in charge. 

Morris & Bendien, picture frames, New 
York. 

Geo. Murphy, Inc., New York City, 
showed the new Kind Film Dryer, a big 
line of mountings and other specialties. 
Géo. Murphy, J. A. Murphy, G. W. Harse 
and M. Shevak, representatives. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland, O., 
showed the Columbia white-flame carbons. 
i. G, oummerell a }eesolle andelio \W: 
Wise, representatives. 

National Engimeering and Refining Co., 
Rapid City, S. D., showed “Neco,” a prod- 
uct for precipitating silver. Demonstrated 
by, Co it. hase. 

Nela Lamp Works, of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, O., showed the various 
lamp products of the company. Represen- 
tatives: VWV.7L. Brandel” G: Be =Park, K. A. 
Rarick. 

B. Oshrin & Bro., New York, picture 
frames. 

Pa-Ko Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., 
showed a new negative marker for films or 
plates, the Pa-Ko print washers, film clips 
and printing machines. Represented by 
J. E. Reedy and Miss H. M. McLeod. 

Perkins & Jones, Chicago, IIl., picture 
frames. Represented by F. N. Perkins. 

The Photographers’ Portrait Service Co., 
Chicago, showed a full line of finishing for 
the trade. Ben Porter and John Hajny 
were the representatives. 

Pioneer Publicity Service, Chicago, 
showed a large line of display cards for 
showcases, etc. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., showed 
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a new portable flashlight for home-portrait 
work, the Presto printing machines, lens 
etc. S. S., Joseph and Leon N. 
Loeb in charge. 


shades, 


Prosch Mfg. Co., New York, represented 
by Jos. Brieloff and H. H. Borah, showed 
the new Midget portrait lamp and other 
Prosch and Brieloff specialties. 

Reeves Super-White Light Co., Ander- 
son, Ind., showed the Reeves Super-White 


Light. Demonstrated by J. C. Mitchell and 
Jo, Sacred ison wal 

Sagamore Chemical Co., New York, 
showed the line of “Agfa” developing 


agents, filmpacks and flash lamps. Geo. L. 
Barrows in charge. 

Simplex Photo Specialty Co., New York, 
showed the Simplex Dryers, Auto Print 
Washers, Power Print Squeegees and the 
new Peerless Copylike for copying and 
window display. E. A. Schmicking in 
charge. 

James H. Smith & Sons Co., Chicago, 
showed the Victor flash specialties, Victor 


electric cabinet, etc. Represented by James 


Hand HeaMviesomith, 
Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N2Y., 
showed the Spencer Portland lenses. Rep- 


resented by Edw. Burgeni. 

/Sprague-Hathaway Company, West 
Somerville, Mass., showed a big line of 
frames and photo finishings. F. E. Elwell, 
Philip P. Smith and M. Low in charge. 

J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., Baltimore, 
Md. R. J. Graves in charge. 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., Chicago, showed 
a line of mountings and photo specialties. 
H. E. Sievers, E. R. Tyson, Chas. Woidt 
and Elmer Cain, representatives. 
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Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, showed 
a full line of mountings. J. A. Cameron, 
J. C. Schulz) W. L. Harris andaiviaieouou 
in charge. 

J. H. Wagonhorst & Co., Youngstown, 
©., displayed the Wagonhorst ‘Hi-power” 
lamp outfits, demonstrated by E. G. Perkins 
and Clarence Morgan. 

Warren Products Co., New York, showed 
various chemical products. D. M. Carlick, 
D. K. Hill and J. Stern in charge. 

F. W. Wolf Co., Cleveland, O., displayed 
a full line of mountings. Represented by 
F. W. Wolf and G. P. Bard. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
the Verito lens folks, showed the full line 
of Wollensak products. John Wollensak, 
President; J. G. Magin, A. Wollensak, Jr., 
M. C. Williamson, G. H. Hawks, S: L: 
Gates, representatives. 

The photographic magazines represented 
were he Camera, Philadelphia; Photo- 
graphic Journal of America (formerly Wil- 
son’s), Philadelphia; Abel's Photographic 
Weekly, Cleveland, O., and BULLETIN OF 
PuotocrapHy, Philadelphia. 

The meeting of the Board of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of the Middle At- 
lantic States was held in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
July 22d, and it was decided to hold the 
convention in Pittsburgh, Pa., during the 
second week in April, 1922. 

* 


In a large park in one of the eastern cities 
there are seats about the bandstand with this notice 
posted on them: 

“The seats in the vicinity of the bandstand are 
for the use of ladies. Gentlemen should make use 
of them only after the former are seated.” 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Postponed until 1922 
New England Springfield, Mass. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Date 

A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 

August 2-5 Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Sept. 7-9 Hartford, Conn. 
Ockobersa6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 


Mankato, Minn. 
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One of the sensations at the International Photographers’ Convention in Buffalo, July 18-23 


TONING—or TINTING—of PHOTOGRAPHS in Sepia, Azure Blue, Sea Green, Old Rose, 


Cream and other beautiful colors, with 


PEERLESS 


PERMANENT PHOTO OIL COLORS 


The only artists’ oil colors made in U. S. A. that are fine enough to be reduced to a trans- 


parent liquid base. Brilliantly beautiful. 


Absolutely Permanent. 


May be applied with a tuft 


of cotton over the entire print in a perfectly even tone and become a part of the emulsion, 


permanently. 


Photographers at the Convention were wild over this new process of changing 


a normal print to any color in a moment, permanently. 


Procure a Box of these Peerless Photo Oil Colors of your dealer and start at once. Or 


we will mail direct if he cannot supply you. 


Price per set of fifteen tubes . 


Take no substitute. 


. $2.50 


Bottle of Gum-Wax Solution for reducing the colors. . .  .50 


“A product of the Peerless Laboratories at Rochester”’ 


A FEW OF THE SPECIAL ITEMS THAT WE ARE EXPLOITING AT PRESENT: 


Peerless Self-Blending Transparent Water Colors, films and bound books. 
in liquid form for Lantern Slide coloring; box sets, single colors. 


Colors 
Permanent 


Air Brush Colors in paste form, opal glass jars, finest made; guaranteed not 


to clog the brush. 
pen or brush. 


Mixing Palettes, Brushes, Mounting Paste, etc., etc. 


Chinese White, paste form in opal glass jars, unequaled for 


Address 


JAPANESE WATER COLOR CoO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The Talk of Quality 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Quality in photographs is duplicate, not 
single—there is quality of material, plates, 
paper, folders or mounts, instrument, lens, 
studio—and there is quality of workman- 
ship: posing, lighting, exposure, develop- 
ment, retouching, printing and choice of 
paper, color of paper and choice of mount. 

When we talk quality to our customers, 
we usually mean the latter—the workman- 
ship. But to the customer, quality is very 
apt to be material, not intangible. A woman 
judges the quality of the silk she buys not 
by the way it is sold or the looks of the girl 
who cuts it off the piece, but by the way it 
feels, She judges the 
quality of a piece of steak, not by the clean- 
liness of the hands of the meat market man 


weighs, glistens. 


or the shininess of his scales, but by its 
redness, amount of fat, proportion of bone 
—something she can see. Quality in a car- 
pet is thickness and color, rather than work- 


manship; quality in a baby carriage is 


smooth-runningness, light weight and styl- 
ishness, not the reputation of the factory 
behind the carriage. A woman’s whole buy- 
ing in life is predicated upon material values. 
and what more natural than for her to ap- 
praise our pictures from the same _ stand- 
point ? 

Every photographer knows that a_ big 
mount will sell for a higher price than a 
small one, even though both carry the same 
picture. A very successful photographer 
who operates a chain of studios in this coun- 
try has made a pile by putting prices way 
up and giving, in addition to good value in 


his work, the limit obtainable in size and 


Peo- 


ple pay him five dollars a print for photo- 


heaviness and elaborateness of mount. 


graphs they can get for two dollars a print 
elsewhere, the difference being twenty cents’ 
worth of mount and tissue paper. 

5ut we can 
all do something to steer the mind of the 


Not all of us can do that. 
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customer away from the material value, 
when we talk quality. 

Most customers are reasonable, intelli- 
gent. Most of them have an appreciation 
of what is good and lovely and beautiful 
and well proportioned and nicely graded in 
tones. They may not know why they like 
the beautiful things we make, but they do. 
It’s up to us to tell them why they like them, 
to educate them to know the difference be- 
tween a well and an ill-posed picture, be- 
tween one properly and one improperly 
lighted. 

Every customer, taught something about 
art and particularly photographic art, raises 
the whole standard of the whole photo- 
graphic profession. We may not see it, but 
it is there. Drop a stone in a pond and the 
level rises, even if we don’t see it. If enough 
people drop enough stones the rise is visible. 
If enough of us do enough education of 
what real photographic quality is, as opposed 
to mere material quality, we raise the stand- 
ard of the profession to a point where we 
ean see the rise. 

Mrs. Customer wants to know why you 
charge forty dollars and Jimson twenty for 
the same size picture. She is thinking en- 
tirely in material sizes—as if photographs 
were lamb chops. It is our business to see 
that she understands the difference between 
Jimson’s work and ours—and understand it, 
too, without our doing any knocking of 
Jimson. We must see that she learns to 
appreciate what quality is, quality of ex- 
posure against absence of quality in ex- 
posure—what quality means when applied 
to pose and lighting, what the real differ- 
ence is between a portrait and a picture 
which is “just a photograph.” 

No one in this world is apt to blow our 
horn for us as loudly and as clearly as we 
can blow it ourselves. We must not over- 
blow it—bragging is not explanation, nor is 
boasting salesmanship. To say to a cus- 
tomer, “My pictures are the best made—no 
one can do any better—I make better photo- 
graphs than any of my competitors,” is pure 


brag. To say, “I want you to notice the 
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quality in this lighting. We have studied 
this particular lighting for years. We have 
gone to the painter and studied his work, 
and have taken especial pains to learn the 
art basis underlying this character of light- 
ing,” is to suggest an art knowledge, a qual- 
ity of personal effort in our work, and an 
ability which “gets over” without any taint 
of boasting. 

It is good business not only to have mod- 
ern and up-to-date apparatus, but it is good 
business to see that the customer knows it. 
To the average customer, photography is 
“all in the lens.” Tell a customer that we 
can do as good work with an old portrait 
lens which we have had for fifty years as 
with the most modern of portrait lenses and 
she won’t believe us. Tell her we have just 
bought a beautiful new lens because it was 
the very latest and best thing upon the mar- 
ket and she will see quality in our work 
which is really all in her mind. But note 
that we don’t care where she keeps her esti- 
mate of the quality of our work nor upon 
what she bases it, so she has a good estimate 
of that quality. 

Not to talk quality is foolish. Not to be 
specific about it is idiotic. Customers may 
know a little of photography and less of art 
but any customer can appreciate the differ- 
ence between a man who just “shoots” and 
one who arranges, poses, lights, and works 
with loving care. Let us tell our customers 
something of what we are doing and why 
we do it. Let us talk about our lighting 
and our pose. If we smooth out an awk- 
ward line in arm or hand or drapery, let us 
explain it. Let us overlook no chance to let 
our sitters know what we are aiming for 
and how we are aiming. Let us not be satis- 
fied with the idea that she will judge quality 
from the result—let us make her ready to 
see as much quality in that result, before she 
looks at it, as we can. 

In other words, not only must we have 
quality, work for quality, exhibit quality, 
but we must sell quality, tell quality, explain 
quality—so shall we get quality prices for 
our quality work. 
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SINGLE BELT TYPE 


Especially Adapted for Commercial] Photo, 
Blue Print and Photostat Work 


Xoo 1 —s30c—S1c—> auesl| 


Lr 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Peerless Photo Print Dryer 


Peerless Photo Print Dryers are 
20-inch belt and 30-inch belt, Gas or Electric 
and are especially adapted for quick drying and are the 
fastest photo dryers made. 


Peerless Print Dryers are equipped with a Belt 
Control and are so built that they have no Idlers or 
Adjusting Screws to cause belt to stretch. 

PRICES: 
Gas heated—20-inch.............. $175.00 
Electric heated—20-inch.......... 225.00 
Gas heated—30-inch.............. 200.00 
Electric heated—30-inch.......... 250.00 


Furnished with 110 or 220 D. C. Motor or 60-cycle A. C. Motor. 
25, 30 or 40-cycle or 32 volt Motor, $15 net extra. 


SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO. 
505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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made in two sizes, 
heated 


Leper eee eee peepee) 


Hashimura Togo Visits the National Convention 


vee 19217 
Dear Editor Bulletin: 

I have just abandonment visit up state 
New York. I much enjoy and make re- 
markabilious circumstance. Until quite re- 
cent, | never make excursion these United 
States, but remain in peaceful seclusion 
Samurai Nippon studio, where | peddle 
Japan toys made in Newark, N. J., and 
make photos with amateur camera line situ- 
ate on side. 

One day slick guy arrive. He wear cigar 
with Pittsburgh smell, and venture to ob- 
serve “I speak for Photograph Association 
who foregather at place he call Buffalo; yes, 
city, not animal,” he say. “I am commis- 
sioned, ” he speak with voluminous pride, 
“my compliments from president man up 
there.” So I salute with better foot forward 
and make question, “You walking delegate 
for Photograph Union? This studio open 
shop—one man method only—open all even- 
ing like Wilton Maide.” He vexed. He 
say, “You get imperious impression of pur- 
ae We no have walk to Buffalo. You 
go Broad Street Station for certificate paper 
—much depreciated rate. Then you catch 


on back stoop reserved sleep hotel on 
wheels.’’ He say, “You ask man at gate you 
wish talk Mr. Pullman inside. No other 
mans on car, completely photographer 
mans.” 

I call ticket office and get certificate. 


Pennsylvania mans say, “No can buy ride, 


Buffalo car full up, Mr. Pullman mad, won’t 


sell.” He enquire, “You go through 
Rochester, maybe, plenty room Rochester 
car.” I cogitate. I will hesitate journey, 


make social call on Mr. Eastman, and look 
up fine camera I need take home Japan jour- 
ney. “I take ticket—how much yen?” 

Make introduction bunch Buffalo car 
after catch train by young taxicab. They 
punish sundrie refractory old soldiers which 
adorn smoke box one end joy carriage. I[ 
bid good night and say I meet at convention. 
I retire and make wake up in city of pho- 
tography. 

Next I call up Mr. Eastman. “So sorry, 
he no can see you, make big journey over 
water.” [| much disappoint. “I can see 
Kodak make?” enquire I. “Oh, yes,” say 
Mr. Ames, “you be down Mrs. Powers’ 
place and we send down Japan travel man 


to meet you after you make buy lantern 
machine.” 
So I make inquire for optic place. After 


change car at windy corner, where much 
free show lingerie, I travel in electric chariot 
past pant factories and system doctors, card 
index place, which make remembrance hon- 
orable advertise leaves in magazines, to Blue 
Label ketchup cannerie and ice cream _ re- 
finerie with old time brewery look. We 
come now to red brick tenement houses with 
much pains to wash and hon. man with wash 
pale walking on ledge and stick on like fly. 

The car man say you get off Smith. I 
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hear name before I apprehend. I cross 
portals and big bold man articulate in dis- 
gust, “You make much error, move along 
north one-third mile to refrigerator room 
and wait turn.” I thank. I make converse 
with queen, who telephone and say, “You 
come back next week, maybe.” I suddenly 
perceive | subject great emotion on account 
because one man step in and whisper, “Lock 
up top floors and nail down tight roof. Jap- 
anese spy may purloin range finder and hide 
under vest.” 

After much ball up speeches, | make con- 
vince idea I want speak honorable boss lan- 
tern man. Hon. he greet me, and 
make escort to upstairs room much filled 
with darkness. He observe, “This our com- 
bination opaque and translucent machine.” 
my hyfore you call him opaque?” demand I. 


3088, 


“Nobody can see through him,” say Hon. 
3088. 
Hon. Boss call to assistant, “You may 


fire when ready,” and bingo-crack, picture 
squirt from nose of honorable projection 
glass and adhere firmly to screen. “Banzai,” 
cry I: “Kisidelum,” say*Hon.. Bossi Iie 
too,” from help man. Now he pull stick 
out thing on side, and say, “Here rests in 
pieces hon. condensers which squash up 
bundle of light and bounce back post card 
picture from looker glass. “This opaque 
stunt,” say he. I bow to floor and make 
much pleasure. 

“You like see colors like Japan scenery— 
well, this polariscope dingus show fireworks 
stunt on silver screen. He observe no fam- 
ily can do without one, you can storage in 
garage if no room in kitchenette, he got most 
all extras, but no hot water or gas.” 

“T take,’ say I, “have smal! Jap baby 
home, wrap up two machine and | carry.” 
He thank and say, “Maybe you like ride 
downtown, I go pass Mrs. Powers.” I ride. 

Japan travel man from Kodak meet, and 
I see Kodak make. “We go now park,” 
say he. We get off machine and get guide. 
I travel in red light, 1 come out white light, 
in back door, out front stoop, in side en- 
trance, inspect fire department, I see chim- 
ney way up, I see chimney’s brother, the 
man tell how high up. He repeat, he verify, 
he corroborate, he confirm, and I make en- 
quire again so can mark down _ notebook. 
Marvellous, wondrous, astonishment — he 
have to pause, he lose breath, he overcome 
with excitement—he recover and I ask where 
we now go, “Where make film?” “We no 
show film,” say he. I observe he much ir- 
ritate. 
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I make acquaint Rochester bunch on train. 
We arrive Buffalo. They like conventions 
too, yes. We stop outside in yard, and we 
walk down tracks to room. “Central Sta- 
tion,” say Rochester bunch. Me thought 
barn. Taxi man seize bags. “You ride all 
parts city.” I remonstrate, “No want all 
parts, you find Mrs. Statler.’ I wait one 
hour, I go out, I eat, I come back. I wait 
again, I ask again, I fall asleep in chair, I 
go to bed in hall. 

Nice demonstrate man say, 
four cars two blocks from hotel.” “One car 
big enough,” say I. I buy notebook for big 
ideas. I get on car, much excite. I buy car 
check with holes in centre, old stuff borrow 
from China money, you keep money on 
safety pin and you no lose. I put down in 
notebook for Mr. Chambers. 

Convention Hall much nice place, pretty 
yellow, white, cream, brown. I see cameras, 
card mounts, print machines, wash machines 
you get silver out, another he say get silver 
back by smell bath. Proof paper man he 
say can no swipe print—he no tone at all. 

“When talky talk begin?” say I. “Right 
away,’ say Hon. Sec. Small soldier boy, 
Japan size, he blow hard on horn. Hon. 
Sec. he shout once only makes noise, then 
many time; soldier boy go for great big 
funnel and Hon. Sec. say, “You folks clear 
out of hall—leave poor manufacturers mans 
alone—let them have a moment to himselves 
—everybody come help pry convention open, 
else we get no ten cent feed. Much cheap 
eats coming.”” I go noonday lunch, 10 cents 
upstairs. 

I see electric lamps—I take print matter 
—I return hotel for bag, I fill up bag—each 
one best, weather no object, every one say 
know my studio intimate—all offer send 
lamp try—‘“‘If no good, no pay.” Meet nice 
lady lamp man. 

Buy movie camera next, 
demonstration in studio. I listen much 
hard. I see sounding board back speaker. 
No need at all. He speak—once, twice 
maybe—five minute pause between words. I 
see fine from front seat. My teacher psy- 
chology in American school—he always say 
you learn most through eye—ear not so 
good. 

We go lecture on art—much laugh—hon. 
fly he make excursion inside lantern ma- 
chine—he make dance on hot glass—nurse 
for lantern, he much excite—he execute hon. 
fly and show then proceed. Put fly paper 
in my own lantern machine, I think, good 
idea, I patent. 


“You take 


Mr. Ed. Fine 
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ages 
No portrait 1S SO 
completely satisfying 
as one made by a 


professional photographer 


In the half-forgotten days of head- 
Tests and jack-in-the-boxes, the word 
“talent” would have seemed a bit 
overdrawn in describing the aver- 
age photographer and his studio, 
but most phorographers nowadays 
(we have visited nearly all of them 
in the United States) possess a true 
“gift” of interpretation. They are 
Teal artists. 


Think of professional photogra- 
phy hereafter as Photo-portraiture— 
as definite an art as Sculpture or 
Paincing. 


The camera is not a brush but ig 
is considerably harder to wield than 
a brush. 


It isn’t docile in the hand. A brush 
Teaves out things or shapes them as 
the artist wishes, but the camera in- 
sists ON putting in everything 


This was a handicap to photogra- 
phers at first but now they have 
made it a virtue by adding another 
marvelous tool—the use of Light 
and its resultant shadows. 


You have for instance, a finely 


: ‘ j 
shaped nose or forehead. In an or- 5 2] 
dinary snapshot the camera traces » ae ‘ 
what you might call a “flat view” cael 
on the flat film. Your features do 
not seem to have the full depth 4 
they possess in life. Bur the profes- 
sional photographer changes this e ad } MM), 6) GSS1)1 CATS 
with a deft control of light. 

e 
In a larger sense the camera, now ° < 

that its work is so skillfully controll- 10e@S iN OF VQ1 Ure 
ed, is a saving grace in Art. 


Time now is more precious than 


it was in the days of Rubens, The family treasure chest holds no 

Rembrandt and Van Dyke. These i Y 

painters worked for months upon more cherished reminders of loyed ones 

their canvassess. They were the e 

is iecOeR calincs These aroasrercienes than their photographs. 

fairly live, so true is the coloring, so ; 

wholesome the detail. Modern Realize what your pictures may mean 

painters are more “sketchy”—they : 

suggest rather than delineate. The to those who will some day note their re- 

modernist strives to save time. h d f; 

semblance to you. Be photographed fre- 

The professional photographer is quently so that your personality will be 

doing a tremendously large thing in P -hild 

safeguarding Realism and mingling carried down to your grandchildren, 

with it the best interpretive ideas of 

Todern Art. He is bringing us Your photographer accentuates the 

again the painstaking wholesome- : 

ress of the Old ‘Masters and 1s individuality and beauty of his work by 
ringing it to all of us. e z ‘ fi fe 

encasing each print in a Collins Ultrafine 

With his camera he does months ni i tide- mark of 

of accurate protrayal in a second. Folder stamped with this P 

This lessens the expense, so that quality. 


masterful family portraits, formerly 
obtainable only by the well-to-do, 
are now within the reach of all 


We are glad to publish this true 
“understanding” of the photograph- 
er, because the House of Collins 
has had a definite part in placing 
photography on its present lofty 
plane. We are the creators of ar- 


ustic and durable mountings Hi i i 

ellis Dane Folders are the Ask him to place your pictures in The Oak Leaf, hallmark of qualiry, 
ighest achievement in casings for i i j ped on the back of every Collins 
chttsenche: Whey ada eters cs rountings impressed with the Collins espe Fade genes 
Photo-portraiture and have done so Oak Leaf so that you may see how tnd individuality of phocographs 


for over half a century. In color Your photographer will gladly place 
your pictures in Collins Ultrafine Folders 


and feeling they do justice to the e 
hotograph which doi so that you may see how much more 
Peer  eococs YOUUStICE ateractive they become when so encased. 


That photographers appreciate 
our efforts is evidenced by the fact ( S 
that almost every studio in America O LB LI N 
invariably presents some of its crea- 
oe an Ge ee pe any styles of Ult afi 5 
ns Ultrafine Folders Ta ine Folder 
“Add h i i ” 
charm to every p notoPgrapn 
“Be photographed § 
Zi 


his Year A.M. Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
on_your irthday Manufacturers of Ultrafine Paper Products for over 60 years 


The August announcement in The Ladies Home Journal gives a new inspirational story of professional 
photography in a manner never attempted before. \t is another powerful link in the chain 
of appeals directed to the American public to impress upon them the true 
worth of modern portraiture encased in Collins Ultrafine 
Mountings. There is a mounted copy for you. 
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HALLDOKSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


© Studio Flash Lamp 
© Home Portrait Flash Lamp 
© Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 
© Triangle Flash Lamp 
© Studio Electric Lamp 
© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 
© Flash Powder 
Electric Spotlights 
© Style 00 
© Style A 
© Style B Hone |e 
© Centrifugal Print Washers P 


Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 


1778 WILSON AVE. CHICAGO 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.”’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


[ ask at trouble bureau, law man—maybe 
he draw up paper now. “No charge,” he 
say. ‘We answer back any matter.” 

“You have cup tea, Mr. Lawyer-photo 
man?’ I once see store Undertaking and 
Photo-Supply. I say, “We hunt for tea 
garden, closed up, ladies on strike, they 
must have rest, 10 cent lunch party much 
tire out. We talk instead drink. 

Then we look ad. picture comp.—large 
3enjamin tick-tock ring clock. Some pic- 
ture have early time, all different times, some 
daylight saving time, some bankers’ hours, 
some forget ad. motif and show noon time. 
First prize forenoon glory flower subject 
with large Ben—must be city man judge— 
he pass up robin picture with worm, no 
know robin get out bed much early than 
flower. I see art picture—no get prize— 
made by Japan artist. I study name, but [ 
cannot recognize all Japan letters. “Made 
by U. S. man,” observe guide. “How can 
locate who make when man want picture 
made like him—I thought picture best adver- 
tise for himself !” 

“T want soft prints lens—where go?” 
Ask Woolenstockings. “He show how lens 
makes fuzzy.” I ask also for lens for glossy 
prints. “That Taylor dope,” say Woolen- 
stockings. ‘He admit no such stuff but 
have lens with special focus for hot 
weather.” “I look further,’ say I, “want 
buy special transparent lens I read about in 
hon. photo magazines—the paper say cut 
from diamond belong to Duke of Cakiac.” 
Just then Oshkosh photographer - say, 
“Lemme show prints I make with hon. lens, 
I can explain.” 

We come now large crowd and big ma- 
chine—print stretch out or shrink up—all 
times sharp. I show much interest, all 
forty-nine assistants help explain—much 
darkness of words. Each one say he help 
invent. Man with big voice say, “How do, 
we meet London office, Kingsway, some 
time back.” I recognize old friend. I sa- 
lute. We go around hall arm in arm, talk 
old times. 

We go together Niagara Falls and he say, 
“He help arrange turn on extra water for 
illumination in honor visiting photograph 

$3 
men. 

Mr. Ed., I much like American conven- 
tion. I enjoy night and day. My subscrip- 
tion BULLETIN PHoroc. I renew last month. 
How get Charles Chaplin wiggly doll you 
show your table? Man next table say, 
“Your sample was swipe—vamoose—walk 
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At the Buffalo Convention, those wonderful prints and 
negatives exhibited by the Ansco Co., Defender Co., 
and the Hammer Dry Plate Co., were developed by 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and 
HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


BOTH ARE 100% PURE CHEMICALS 


Could you ask for better proof of their superiority ? 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland, 
makers of standard chemicals for 57 years 


AT YOUR DEALER’S, OR WRITE US 


TRADE 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


away with mean man.” I| much tired from 
grand cotillion Elmwood Music Hall, too 
much eat, feel rotten, Harry Tumble say to 
me, “You look on the bum.” 

Hoping you are the same. 

Your friend, 
HaASHIMURA ToGo, 
Hoboken. 
* 

Rational Orthochromatism 

Proofs have so many times been given of 
the superior advantages of the orthochro- 
matic plate over the ordinary plate, that one 
looks about for some valid reason for the 
little use taken of so valuable an agent. It 
can hardly be due to the mere conservative 
disposition which the photographer has al- 
ways supposed to possess, the blind follow- 
ing of precedent. One would think that 
the profession would have hailed the advent 
of such a plate with acclamation. But the 
time may not be far distant when the ordi- 
nary plate will have taken the place the col- 
lodion film now fills. The high grade of 
excellence of the modern ordinary gelatine 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


plate and the marvelous uses to which it 
may be applied, and the facility of its re- 
sponse to schemes of illumination, has done 
much to keep it to the elevation of its pres- 
ent favor, so that one is tempted to put up 
with its shortcomings in color rendition. 
But the orthochromatic plate is not a whit 
back of it in rendering like service, and be- 
sides has some virtues it fails to have. So 
that in our search for the persistency in the 
use of the ordinary plate, we find no other 
cause than the inconvenience in practice oc- 
casioned by the necessity of the color screen. 

It must be acknowledged that consider- 
able education, coupled with exercise of 
judgment, is demanded for proper use of 
the color screen to produce artistic effects, 
or even just rendition of light and shade, as 
naturally presented. 

In order, therefore, to encourage the em- 
ployment of the orthochromatic plate, it will 
be necessary to extricate the process com- 
pletely from the hindrances to its general 
use, and that is to put the plate in a condi- 
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Sie 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 
at full opening’”’ and giving names of 
some of the prominent users of the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
ThE PHOTO: 
M.S. BRIDLE, EN LARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


SNM 


TC 


Ohe 
PHOTOCRAPHIC 
+) © UT RENTASIES 
‘SY AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


ALUMNAE 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
: 
E 


uve connvenvupayecasetaneiveeanuAeUUannUAoRaE 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


yA 6 P01 011d TH 


TUT La 


MU 


DS nn nnn nnn nnn s 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 


Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S ™° ¥isg?xigm""=" 
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tion that it may be handled like the ordinary 
plate. Of course, there are plates which are 
adapted to use without the necessity of the 
interposition of a yellow screen, but even 
such are not adaptable to all conditions. 

Educated professionals may be initiated 
into the methods for effectual results. They 
may understand how to modify the manip- 
ulations according to the circumstances and 
requirements in any particular case, but the 
good public knows nothing about it, and in 
fact cares nothing, but demands easy meth- 
ods for getting best results. 

Orthochromatic plates, to stand upon some 
rational footing, should be utilized in such a 
way that there should be nothing needed to 
modify the acquired habits ef workers of 
today. They should possess all the desired 
necessary corrections in themselves against 
too weak action of the yellow, green and red 
rays, and too inordinate energy in the violet 
and blue ones. 

You will call this an ideal plate, perhaps, 
but the day is not so far distant when we 
may possess just such a film. 

Emulsions are now on the market which 
approach this ideal orthochromatic plate, but 
the virtues are secured at the expense of 
sensitiveness—but it will not be many days 
before we shall have even this drawback 
removed. 

* 


Disparity Between Visual Image and 
Camera Image 

The effect of any system of illumination is 
rarely if ever the same in a camera-projected image 
and in the picture upon our retina. There is al- 
ways a disparity in appearance, and that is why 
we say the photographer must cultivate the photo- 
graphic sense. He must make allowance for the 
effect which will take place on the sensitive film, 
otherwise disappointment results with final prod- 
uct. Factors present themselves which he must 
intuitively take into consideration. Indeed, his 
method may seem peculiar and undesirable to a 
painter as contrary to his practice, because the 
photographic treatment of a subject demands meth- 
ods which the eye judgment would not artistically 
approve of, certain, so to say, photographic exag- 
gerations or even depressions of illumination. Be- 
sides this, he must learn to appreciate what differ- 
ences in times of exposure will produce, so as to 
get the peculiar artistic effect in accord with what 
the painter ultimately presents. 
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SEPTONA > 


The No-Scum Toning Solution 
For all Developing Papers 
ECONOMICAL ano CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


EPTONA will render beautiful, warm tones in one to ten 
minutes according to the temperature of the bath. Septona 
can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle will make 2000 

ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 5x7 prints. 

Price $1.25 per bottle. 


For sale by dealers. 


L.. HALLEN, MER,, Ficets. 


One Way of Solving a Live Legal Contract Problem 


A large manufacturer writes me from the 
West to know what he shall do in a situa- 
tion like this. He sells his goods to the trade 
through salesmen. His salesmen are like 
the general run of salesmen, good earnest 
fellows, usually above all, 
The orders which 
the salesmen obtain are supposed to contain 
the whole contract, and are signed at the 
bottom by the buyer. A part of the printed 
matter is this sentence: “No verbal agree- 
ments inconsistent with this contract shall be 
recognized by either party.” 

This manufacturer writes that his sales- 
men, in their anxiety to make sales, make 
representations or promises, or alterations of 
the written order, sometimes one, sometimes 


another, sometimes all. 


honest, but 


anxious to make sales. 


Subsequently, when 
the goods are delivered, these things come 
up, and it does no good to point to the word- 
ing of the order blank, “Verbal agreements, 
etc., will not be recognized.” The buyer 
can’t understand how he can be bowled out 
on any such pretext; those things were said 
to him by the salesman, and he simply can- 
not comprehend why he should not bring 
them up and stand on them now. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


And he does bring them up and stand on 
them very vociferously. The result is a 
business snarl, through which customers may 
be lost. The manufacturer asks me to tell 
him what he can do to prevent those snarles 
from arising. I may say that his story is the 
of practically everybody who sells 
goods through salesmen. 


story 
It is a very rare 
man indeed who, in working for an order, 
refrains from making statements which, 
without the slightest conscious fraud, would 
scarcely square with the written order. 

Well, from a practical standpoint here are 
several suggestions : He can call in his sales- 
men and sell his goods by mail; or he can 
penalize his salesmen every time they get 
him in a snarl like this. Naturally he will 
do neither of these things, though I have 
known manufacturers who have, and that, 
too, to escape the precise difficulty which we 
are discussing now. 

Legally this manufacturer has probably 
done all that anybody can do. When he puts 
in his printed order blank a clause that ver- 
bal agreements and understandings incon- 
sistent with the writing will not be recog- 
nized, he has put the buyer where, if the 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Hammer Plates 


fill every requirement of modern 
photography. They excel in speed, 
crispness, color-range and keep- 
ing qualities. Their record proves 
their worth. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


yt ceting aN Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. We can do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


issue arises, it will be impossible for him to 
use the verbal understanding in any way. 
Any court, after reading the clause exclud- 
ing verbal understandings, would confine a 
buyer to the terms of the printed paper. 
So that any seller who uses such a clause is 
safe, provided the matter gets into the court. 

Naturally, nobody wants to go to court 
with his customers, and therefore the fact 
that he may be safe when he gets to court 
is not enough. The remedy must begin be- 
fore that. It must enable him to win the 
dispute, not the suit. Is there anything that 
will accomplish that result? There is noth- 
ing that will certainly accomplish it in every 
case, though a suggestion which I made 
about a year ago to a client who was plagued 
in the same way, has worked out very well. 
It lies simply in rubbing in the clause, “No 
verbal agreements, etc., will be recognized.” 

When a salesman sends in an order to the 
client referred to, it is on the usual order 
blank, which excludes verbal understandings. 
In this client’s establishment an order is in- 
variably acknowledged. Instead of acknowl- 
edging it in the usual stereotyped manner, 
“Your order of the received and will 
have our very best attention,” etc., etc., this 
client uses the following form: 

Your order of. 7). sear is received 
and is accepted solely upon the express 
condition that no verbal promise or rep- 
resentation was made you concerning 
it by anybody representing this house 
which is not embodied in the written 
order. 

SmM1TH MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Now this adds nothing to the sellers’ legal 

position if there is a clause excluding verbal 
understandings already in the order; it 
merely ties the buyer up twice instead of 
once. I will defy any buyer who receives 
this acknowledgment and remains silent, to 
get anywhere with a verbal condition. And 
with this additional check upon him, it is 
usually easy to convince him of that fact 
and so win the dispute without litigation. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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SUNSHINE PORTRAIT BY J. W. BEATTIE 
Made by Arctype Hollywood Hi-Lite in conjunction with daylight 


“Let a Little 
Sunshine In” 


You can do it with the white 
flame carbon Hollywood Hi-Lite— 
the spotlight which produces a 
veritable beam of sunshine under 
perfect control. 

The picture-buying public is 
being educated by the movies and 
otherwise, and are demanding the 
new things in photography. You 
cannot afford to lag behind. Buya 
real spotlight right in the beginning, 
right now, and get busy. 


Booklet ‘The Spotlight in 
Photography” on request. 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co. 


1646 Hudson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Clear Images 


Frequently one is disappointed with the resulting 
negative from what was thought to be a well- 
illuminated subject, and is at a loss often to account 
for the discrepancy. It ought to be apparent to 
any practical worker that the camera receives the 
same effect of light and shade as the human eye 
(the subjective impression, of course, not being 
here considered), and that whatever appears clear 
and bright to the eye will be equally so to the 
lens, and whatever is flat will be so reproduced 
upon the sensitive film. Many a _ photographer 
seems to think that his images should be clear 
while the lighting of the subject is very often 
against all possibility of successful results in this 
direction. A misty image on the plate is usually 
to be accounted for by the presentation of a misty 
image on the ground glass but not from misty 
illumination of the subject. 

Every precaution should be taken to keep out of 
the lens extraneous light; nothing but the rays 
from the object itself should strike the plate. 

A hood or cone constructed of cardboard should 
be attached to the lens mount, of sufficient length 
not to interfere with the aperture of the lens. It 
should be painted a dead black so as to prevent 
reflection in the lens. A comparison of the effect 
upon the ground. glass in the illumination, without 
aid, with this simple contrivance is an object les- 
son. Nothing but the light used in making the 


picture gets to the plate; and so there is no haze, 
no blur. 

Too much care cannot be taken to prevent re- 
flection from walls or floors entering to distract 
the illumination on the ground glass. 

One accustomed to look at pictures will call to 
mind how carefully those who exhibit paintings or 
sculptures cut off every particle of light from the 
eyes of the beholder, and throw all upon the ex- 
hibit. 

The wonderful effects obtained by this method 
of lighting pictures, and at the same time keeping 
the observer in a very subdued light, is apparent. 
This general principle is of the utmost value in all 
photographic work. 

The camera sees with the same accuracy and 
effect if not with the same instinct as the human 
eye. 

% 


Scientific Management 


The scientific system of management that makes 
time-saving of such importance is often objected 
to on the ground that it involves speeding-up the 
workman to an inhuman extent. Apparently there 
is an idea that slow work is less wearing than 
quick work, but as a matter of fact the contrary 
is the case. Nothing is so wearying and discourag- 
ing to the workman as disorganized methods. Lack 
of necessary appliances, irritating delays, and mis- 
haps of any kind, do more to discourage the worker 
than anything else. Give him every possible con- 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10)ce ee April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
WE ashe Aebs 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 eEEEA DIils 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Slee Ly 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 . Julia Margaret Cameron 


47... Called the Famous **291”’ (no illustrations). 
Gpeciale Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special j Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 ..4 pablo Picasso 


Special { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 } June 1913 Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


venience and facility, and he will take far greater 
interest in the work, and the more quickly he ar- 
rives at results the less likely is he to become tired. 
The better, also, is the work itself, which fact 
generally gives as much satisfaction to the work- 
man as the master. There is a maxim among ar- 
tists—who are all craftsmen of one kind or an- 
other—that nothing can be done well until it can 
be done quickly, and this is a good sound truth 
that can be applied to all kinds of work. It is one 
thing to try to force a man to do work in an im- 
possibly short time, and quite another to teach him 
the method of doing it in the shortest possible 
time. There is no scientific economy in the first 
method, for it can only result in bad work and a 
consequent loss. On the other hand, the second 
method is economical, and also helpful to the man 
himself, who, if he is anything of a workman at 
all, is always anxious to learn the best and the 
quickest methods of working.—British Journal of 
Photography. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


A. W. Cron has opened a new studio in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Edward Sommer has opened a studio in Lan- 
Caste Nee 

Mrs. Ethel Hart has opened a new studio in 
Massillon, Ohio. 


A new studio has been 
Curthoys in Lenox, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bevins have opened a 
new studio in Shoshone, Idaho. 


C. M. Ross, formerly of Tucson, Ariz., has 
opened a studio in St. Johns, Ariz. 


H. W. Brooks, of Detroit, has taken over the 
Stertzbach Studio, Dowagiac, Mich. 


The Kivlan Photo Studio, of Whalom, Mass., 
was destroyed by fire on July 9th. Fire was 
caused by lightning. 

The Burrell Studio and J. A. Guy Photo Sup- 
ply Co., Bremerton, Wash., have consolidated and 
moved into newly enlarged quarters. 


Chester 


opened by 


John Gursky and John Stakvill have recently 
sold their studio in West Frankfort and have 
opened a studio in Spring Valley, III. 


The studio of Herman R. Miller, Milwaukee, 


Wis., was badly damaged by fire on July 24th. 
Loss, $10,000. 


yn oe 
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The origin of the fire is unknown. 


Don’t bulld or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- 
stalled photographer's Sky-light ever § 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of £ 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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To eliminate plate trouble due to hot weather 


uses CUNT RAISE EASES : vo eee 


Our emulsions are specially toughened to 


stand the hot climates.’ : : : nee 


CENTRAL WeelA TE. GOMPANY 


New York 


The McConkay Studio, of Enid, Okla., will in 
future be known as the Cochrane Studio. Mr. 
Cochrane has owned and operated the same for 
about a year. 


J. Lester Spahr, who has conducted a_ studio 
in Wilmington, Ohio, for the past fifteen years, 
has sold his establishment to Misses Parker and 
King, of Camden, N. J. 


The Goss Photographic Studio (formerly the 
Brooks Studio), Newburyport, Mass., reopened on 
July 11th. The studio has been remodeled, reno- 
vated and equipped with modern apparatus. 


A delegation representing photographers of Ya- 
kima, Wash., appeared before the City Commis- 
sion on July 11th and asked that an ordinance be 
passed which would compel itinerant photogra- 
phers to pay fees of $300 a month for the first 
month and $200 for each month they do business 
in the city thereafter until it is firmly established 
that they are to locate in the city permanently. 
The picture men claim these visiting photogra- 
phers take away business from established houses 
and hurt the business generally. 


John Q. Osborne, age 71, the first photogra- 
pher in Spokane Falls, Wash., and a resident of 
this district for 41 years, died on June 24th, at 
his residence, following a long illness. 

Traveling by ox team in the early part of 1881, 
he arrived in Walla Walla after journeying from 
Ohio with his slow-moving conveyance. He 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco 


settled in Walla Walla two years and then moved 
to Spokane. 

Ten years ago his health failed and he was 
forced to retire from all active business. Mr. 
Osborne is survived by his widow. 
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Removing Ink Stains from Negatives 
and Prints 


It is not often that a negative or print is dam- 
aged by ink, but accidents will happen, and when 
they do it is very useful to know a good remedy 
for the mischief. Photographs are liable to this 
kind of accident when handled at the desk where 
ink is in constant use, while violent ink, as used 
for typing and copying, may get about on fingers 
and papers in a most annoying way. Postcards 
are very often deliberately inked with autographs, 
and in copying it is often desirable to remove the 
writing. A quick solvent is sulphuric acid. It 
should not be used stronger than 1 part in 4 of 
water, and if diluted from a concentrated fluid 
great care should be taken to pour the acid into 
the water and not vice versa. At the strength of 
1 in 5, the acid is safe to fingers and photographs 
and will remove ink without injury to gelatine or 
silver. There is no need to prepare a dishful, a 
spot or two applied with a small brush should be 
sufficient. A short wash afterwards is necessary. 
—Thermit in the British Journal of Photography. 
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To safeguard the quality of 


your results on photographic 
papers use 


ELON 


We make it—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGEm > | E.RENGY: 
411 Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads, that follow 


SALESMAN—With a knowledge of photographic 

Chemicals and Plates, wanted by a large and re- 
liable long established firm. In your reply, state 
age, experience, salary expected and furnish us with 
a recent photograph of yourself, together with 
eight references. Address Box 967, care of BUL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—First-class operator, who is also a good 

retoucher. Position open October ist. State 
experience, reference and salary. A. R. Buehman, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


Position WANTED— By first-class retoucher and 
expert etcher (no printing). Have had years of 

experience and could also run branch studio. Ad- 

dress 965, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosiITION WANTED—By first-class photographer, 

well experienced in any branch, Commercial, Por- 
trait and Motion Picture. Will consider your best 
proposition. Chester James Trumeter, 47 Broad- 
way, Rochester, New York. 


PosITION WANTED—Middle of August; vicinity, 

New York; former Air Service photographer; 
high-grade work only. Twelve years’ experience. 
Home portraiture, Cirkut work, Commercial and 
other branches. Able to take charge throughout. 
Full particulars, first instance. Personal interview 
by appointment. Address, Box 969, care of BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—By lady photographer, with 

years of experience in one of the largest cities in 
the U.S. Retouching and home portrait, or in 
studio. Address—964, care of BULLETIN OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
Read the ads. that follow 


For Sate—Studio; best location in Pittsburgh; 
long established. For sale on easy terms. In- 
quire Barnett, 1269 Broadway, New York City. 


For SaLe—Profitable studio doing good class por- 

trait work and amateur finishing. Price low, as 
owner's health requires removal. Town of 3500, 
forty-five minutes from Chicago. Equipped to 
8x10. Thomas Studio, Glen Ellyn, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


WaNTED— Original photographs of Theodore Roose. 

velt and of people and events associated with him- 
R. W. G. Vail, care of Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


For SALE—One Paasche Air Brush, with needles 

and air tank; used three weeks; cost $35. The 
first $20 received gets the outfit. F.H. Richardson, 
Bedford, Virginia. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBYe Cenc 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO 
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Century Studio Outfit 


combines three very necessary features for 
successful studio use: 


Efficiency to the nth degree—making for 
smooth, rapid and expert workmanship. 


Beauty of design—making the principal 
object in the studio an ornament rather 
than a contraption. 


Richness of finish—making a _ pleasing 
impression upon the sitters who must 


necessarily have the camera thrust upon 
their attention. 


It pays to use modern equipment. 


See it at your Stock House 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 1 | 


All the advantages of Bromide 
speed and latitude —all the 
quality of contact prints, when 


you make portrait enlarge- 
ments on 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks—-D White and E 
Buitelhemprice us the same) as 
tor double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESTER,NeY. 
All Dealers’. 
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The sound reason for Film 
success 1s the fact that with 
Film the photographer can 


make better negatives. Use 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHiES TERY NAY: 
All Dealers’. 
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The customer appreciates 


quality—make the print on 


AIR TORA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTE RNY: 
All Dealers’. 
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One Commercial Photographer’ s 
Opinion 


‘‘Weare using Commercial Otho Films ex- 
clusively in Commercial work and they 
are giving us splendid results. Freedom 
from halation was expected but the 
Film is better in every way than the 
plates we were using. To our surprise we 
were able to make instantaneous expos- 
ures as late as seven p. m. in summer 
while their greater latitude permits of 
the long exposures for detail in deep 
shadows”’ 


Asahel Curtis, Commercial Photographer 
of Seattle, Wash. 


There’s a Film for practically every commercial 
need—Eastman Portrait, Commercial Ortho, 
Commercial and Process. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHEST ERSN, Y: 
All Dealers’. 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quak er City 


GARNETT Mar Fotio : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 
City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 


ations—we show. It has just the 


right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat —— to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER Giri CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


aa Rexkie ComMPANY 


4%x9 3x 4 Oval 


4% x9 3 x 4 Square 1 


94 x II 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


. 
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Prints for reproduction made on Glossy 
Cyko have that pearly brilliance which 
engravers call for but too seldom get. 


Photographers who know the plastic 
quality of Glossy Cyko, the ease with 
which it yields the print desired, prefer it 
for careful work. 


Its freedom from mishap in the finisher’s 
solutions makes it economical of materials 
and time. 


Use Glossy Cyko. Supplied in the reg- 
ular grades—Contrast, Normal and Soft— 
and in Professional and Enlarging, single 
and double weights. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Are You Going to Burn Out? 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Oh, no; you are not going to have a fire! 
Other photographic studios may burn to the 
ground, other photographers lose _ their 
fire, but Honestly, 
now, you have no idea you will burn out, 
have you? 


homes by not you. 
You even grudge the money 
you pay the insurance companies. 

And yet, why shouldn’t you have a fire? 
Your property is just as inflammable as 
that of lots of others who have had fires, 
and I dare you to say that you take no 
greater precautions than some who have 
lost everything by fire. 

Have you seen the figures on the national 
fire loss for 1920? Half a billion dollars! 
There been that 
weren't expected any more than you expect 
one. 


must have some fires 
The loss for 1920 was 85 per cent. 
more than that for 1919, and 121 per cent. 
more than the ten-year average for the pre- 
ceding decade! Does that rapid increase in 
fires mean anything in your business life? 

You can’t lay it to incendiarism, for only 
about 2 per cent. of American fires come 
from that cause. 


diaries 


We are our own incen- 
from carelessness. 
What are you going to do to help stop 


this rapid increase in fire loss? The aver- 


age per capita fire loss in Europe, just pre- 
ceding the war, was about 30 cents a year. 
In the United States, well, figure it for 
yourself, 110 million goes into 500 million 
about $4.50 times. We must have some- 
thing to learn about fire prevention. 

In European countries, when a _ fellow 
furnishes that 
Here 
we can get away with anything short of 
proven incendiarism. 


contributory negligence 


causes a fire, he gets into trouble. 


We have too many fires that are pre- 
ventable. Most fires are preventable, if 
the truth were known, including a lot of 
these fires that are given out to have been 
of mysterious or unknown origin. 

What are the chances of a fire in your 
studio? You say the building is fireproof. 
Well, that helps, but is your studio equip- 
ment fireproof, and have you never seen a 
fireproof building gutted by fire? 

Even if every possible precaution is 
taken in your studio to prevent a fire, and 
I don’t say I admit that, what about care- 
less neighbors, those fool fellows who do 
such things as to leave ashes in wooden 
barrels and burn rubbish close to the build- 


ing? Will your own carefulness prevent 
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a fire coming from some neighbor’s con- 
flagrations? Or, perhaps, you are in a 
building with a shingle, a wood shingle 
roof ! 

When there is another fire in your block, 
instead of standing in the street enjoying 
the excitement, you might better be up on 
that wooden roof with a couple of fire 
extinguishers. 

And, speaking of fire extinguishers, are 
yours in good order? If they require the 
liquid in them to be changed ever so often, 
If they are filled with 
a quick-evaporating fluid, such as carbon 
tetrachloride, have the contents evaporated 
partly or totally? 


do you change it? 


You might better have no fire extinguish- 
ers and not be depending on them, than to 
Would you dare bet, 
without going to look, that your extinguish- 
ers are in quick working order, or that your 
employes know where they are and how 
to use them? 

Ten dollars’ worth of fire extinguisher 
might easily save you from a loss of your 
business. 

Oh, yes; I know you carry insurance; 
but insurance cannot be made to cover the 
loss of business, the personal risk and pos- 
sible injury in fire, the worry and anxiety 
that go with such a catastrophe. 

Carry all the fire insurance you can, but 
do everything possible to prevent the need 
coming for collecting it. 

The other day I saw a photograph estab- 
lishment getting over the effects of a fire 
caused by somebody else’s carelessness. A 
tenant upstairs over the place kept parlor 
matches in a cupboard. A rat ignited them 
and there was a fire that did not get down- 
stairs, but the water did come down! Well, 
perhaps that photographer could not say 
much, because I saw he was using parlor 
matches himself. 

Why take a chance when safety matches 
are to be had? 

Another thing rats sometimes do, and 
that is gnaw into the insulation on electric 
wiring and cause rubbish to fall against the 


have inefficient ones. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


naked wire, and then there is trouble. This 
is a good time to find out whether your elec- 
tric wiring is all in good condition, even if 
you know it was properly installed to start 
with. Have you an extension light cord 
that is hung over a nail or a metal hook, 
with the possibility of the insulation wear- 
ing through? You don’t want any electric 
current running around loose. 

Neglect to see that your heating appa- 
ratus (if you handle your own) is in good 
order before starting up the first fall fires 
might easily cause you a loss. The whole 
outfit, smoke pipe and chimney flues, ought 
to be cleaned out well before the chilly 
weather comes. If you wait until after 
you are using a fire, you will never find a 
good time to have such a cleaning done. Get 
the outfit in 100 per cent. perfect condition 
before you need it. It will pay just from 
the point of view of heat saved. 

Have you ever examined your chimneys 
to see whether they are safe? Are there 
timbers laid up against a chimney where it 
is only half a brick, about 4 inches thick? 
Or are there timbers laid into a chimney 
anywhere for support? It has been done 
and it has caused trouble. Look for charred 
woodwork anywhere around a chimney or 
heater. I inspected my home chimney last 
fall before starting the furnace and found 
the joists in the floor charred where they 
laid close to the brick. I had a carpenter 
chisel them out until there was a safe gap 
there. 

Fire insurance policies have something to 
say about chimneys, and it is pretty good 
business to read the “Standard Chimney 
Warranty” before you start a big fire. See 
that your heating apparatus, too, is big 
enough so you don’t have to crowd it and 
superheat it to get warmth. 

Burn your rubbish outside, unless you 
have it carted away, at not less than 50 
feet from your building and in a metal in- 
cinerator, and don’t burn it with a strong 
wind blowing and windows open all around, 
into which a blazing sheet of paper might 
blow. Rubbish burning starts a lot of fires. 
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Well, I am not in 
favor of blue laws and | don’t belong to 
anti-cigarette or anti-anything else 
league, but it doesn’t follow that I think 


Are you a smoker? 
any 


carelessness is justified in handling smoking 
timber. 

When a friend comes in, lights a cigarette 
and throws the match into the waste basket, 
you note that the match was out before he 
tossed it. At least, it looked out. The end 
might have been hot. Well, anyway, you 
were both right there, but I suppose he 
would have tossed it just the same if you 
had not been with him, and probably even 
if he had just been going out, and couldn't 
tell afterward whether that match set fire 
to anything or not. 

There’s a lot of carelessness about the 
disposal of matches and cigar and cigarette 
stubs. Provide suitable metal containers for 
such stuff and, while you are at it, provide 
non-inflammable waste baskets, too. And, 
if you are careless about leaving rubbish 
around the dark-room, turn over a new leaf 
and clean house before a fire does it for 
you. It is dangerous to have a pile of paper 
and old films and spools and the like, even 
though no fire will start spontaneously in 
the pile. That sort of thing is what makes 
it possible for a fire to get a start and get 
away from you when otherwise it might be 
nothing but a harmless little flash. 

Common sense ought to tell us of a lot 
of precautions we can and should take to 
prevent fire. 

Well, if a fire happens to come to you, 
in spite of your precautions and care, where 
are you going to be when it is all over? 
How will you be fixed financially when you 
suddenly find that you have no studio, noth- 
ing to do business with, perhaps no place 
to do business? 

Do you carry enough fire insurance to 
cover your stuff at present replacement 
values. And will you get the insurance 
money if you burn out? That last is an 
important question, and you perhaps think 
the answer depends upon whether the insur- 
ance company is honest with you. 
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How about your being honest with the 
don’t mean_ that 
you may be crooked. What I mean is that 
your insurance policy is not just a promis- 
sory note, good in case of fire. It is not 
merely a promise to pay you so much money 
if you burn out. It is a contract by which, 
under certain conditions, you are to receive 
a certain sum of money. As one of the 
parties to this contract, you are under ob- 
ligations to do certain things, you give cer- 
tain guarantees of conduct and conditions 
of promises. Are you doing, have you 
done all it is up to you to do by the terms 
of the contract? Have you ever read that 
contract? 

Until you have read your fire msurance 
policy through, fine print and all, you can- 
not know whether you will get your money 
in case of fire or not. That is as plain as 
You have the contract. If 


insurance company? I 


I can make it. 
you do not know the details of what is in 
it, you don’t know whether you will get any 
money in case of a fire or not. If you do 
not live up to your contract, you cannot 
compel the fire insurance company to live 
up to it. It takes two to make a contract 
and when one violates its conditions the 
other is released. 

So get out the policy and study it. 
what it says about chimneys, about elec- 
trical wiring, about concurrent insurance, 
about changes in the ownership or condition 
of the property, about storing inflammable 


See 


liquids, about assigning an interest in the 
policy, about increase in risks, about a lot 
of things you never have thought much 
about. 

Plenty of photographers are depending 
upon their fire insurance policies to keep 
them out of bankruptcy in case of a fire— 
though they may not have thought of it in 
just that way. Will your policy hold good 
and save your financial bacon in case you 
have a fire? It will pay you better to find 
out now than to take it for granted and 
be fooled to your loss later. 

The time to study over this subject is 


before the fire, not after, and, unless you 
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are able to forecast the future more accu- 
rately than most of us, you don’t know 
whether there is to be a fire in your build- 
ing tonight or a year from tonight. If I 
were to make a suggestion as to the best 
time to study your insurance policies, it 
would be that you can do no better than to 
take up the matter RIGHT NOW— 


TODAY! 
*K 


Give and Take 


Our conventions certainly demonstrate the truth 
that the only way to learn to do anything is to 
actually do it. It is an assistance to effort, of 
course, to be told plainly or to be shown explicitly 
how to do a thing. Ocular demonstration stamps 
what we observe done upon our cerebral substances 
and imbeds it on our memory like the records of 
the phonograph, so that we may reproduce it at 
our will. But to do the thing itself for yourself 
not only impresses it upon your brains, but it be- 
comes a permanent fixture there, and becomes the 
nucleus for further aggregation—to growth and 
improvement. No matter how insignificant the 
point of knowledge gained may be, it is cellular 
growth, and eventually results in a perfect organ- 
ism or new evolution. The annual meetings of 
photographers are always criticised by a few kick- 
ers who see only the minimum in the shortcomings, 
and fail to appreciate the maximum value, the great 
effect these conventions have in stimulating mutual 
thought and in the exchange of ideas. The plan 
of giving and taking has helped every one. 

Knowledge is like a flame—it increases by di- 
vision; the more it gives the more it receives. We 
all know our limitations, and the better informed 
among us know that no one can possibly know it 
all; that each of us can make a mutual, beneficial 
trade by giving his knowledge and experience for 
that of another. He gets hack as much and often 
more than he expends. 


# 


The Best Advertisement for the 
Photographer 


It is well to study the methods of advertising 
adopted in cther professions, and to consider 
whether these methods can be applied with advan- 
tage to photography. The best advertisement for a 
professional man is the man himself, and those 
who wish to adopt this method of advertisement 
must avoid that aloofness which is so frequently 
the characteristic of the professional; must mix 
with their neighbors and fellow-townmen; must 
interest themselves in local matters, and must take 
part in the socal functions of the town and in 
becoming known personally. Their business will 
also become known, but while doing this mission- 
ary work do not forget that the work at home 
must be going on with regularity, both in quality 
and promptitude. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Editor, BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 


Dear Sir:—There’s a_ slang phrase, 
“Where did you get that stuff?” that clearly 
expresses my idea of the report you printed 
stating “that everybody was satisfied” at the 
National Convention. True, there were 
many in attendance—about 1,450, I am told, 
but how many of these were studio owners 
and managers? I don’t believe 600. The 
850 were guests, workmen and the manu- 
facturers. A rather poor percentage when 
you consider that it cost the manufacturers 
easily $60,000 for a four days’ show. Pro- 
portion this among the 83 exhibitors and 
you ll find it rather a costly affair, consid- 
ering the meagre business that was done. 
Friday night only saw the hall denuded of 
the manufacturers’ exhibits. 

We go to a convention to learn and to do 
business. Think of the wasted time and 
expense on nonsensical entertainments, 4%. ¢., 
two dances, a middle-of-the-day feed, and 
then part of an afternoon for an excursion. 
Why can’t a convention be run like the East- 
man schools? No frills—just business; no 
excursions; no dances. We manufacturers 
paid for space to do business and should 
have had a chance. 

I have been an exhibitor at National and 
State Conventions for the past twelve years, 
but lately it seems as if bad judgment is 
used in laying out the programs. Unless 
matters are mended, I shall withdraw my 
support and use the money that would be 
expended to better advantage. I hope to 
hear from others.—Manufacturer. 

[Mr. Manufacturer has our sympathy, 
but we suggest that he take up his troubles 
with the Manufacturers’ Convention Bu- 
reau. He is a member of it and should be 
conversant with the rules and plans adopted 
by that body in conjunction with the various 
associations. We admit that the wasted 
energy on entertainments could be more 
profitably turned toward practical purposes. 
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J. Morris McCluer Photo by Towles 
Washington, D. C. 
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Heyn Studios 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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At the Buffalo Convention 


We had hopes of printing some of the 
talks from the P. A. of A. Convention at 
3uffalo, July 18th to 23d, but this is not to 
be. Between the present time and January 
1, 1922, or later, the report will appear in 
book form, consequently no matter will be 
handed the photographic press as it was done 
some years ago. 

We spoke of Kansas City, Mo., in our 
issue of August 3d as being the probable 
next place of meeting, but since the conven- 
tion, Chicago has offered possibilities. Both 
cities are being considered for the best ad- 
vantage of the association. 

At one time it looked as if our Canadian 
brothers would have representation on the 
board by adding another vice-president, but 
the matter was not carried. 

Somebody juggled with the by-laws and 
the executive powers of the board are now 
vested in the president, first vice-president 
and second vice-president. The other two 
offices seem to be neglected. 

On Tuesday, E. B. Core, the dean of child 
photographers and the first man to open a 
studio for children in New York, had charge 
of the demonstration. Miss Emma Hilton, 
of New York, Mrs. Edna Florence Steffens, 
of Cleveland, and M. W. Wade, of Youngs- 
town, child specialists, will take pictures of 
youngsters to show the delegates how an ex- 
pert goes about it. 

In discussing his art last night, Mr. Core 
explained that psychology plays an important 
part in the photography of the young. He 
follows the principle of getting the children 
in natural attitudes, which, he says, are most 
prized in later years. In the course of his 
early experience he found many parents de- 
sirous of having posed photos, he said, but 
soon they began to realize how far superior 
were photos of children taken unawares in 
natural poses. 

The piano solos by Miss Margaret C. 
Beach were thoroughly enjoyed. 

On Wednesday evening the exhibition of 
photographs was displayed for the public. 


Pirie MacDonald delivered an address on 
“The Seven Photographic Ages.” I. Bux- 
baum gave a demonstration on lighting with 
a pony emergency lamp, swinging his lamp 
around until just the right effect is produced 
and then snapping the portrait in one- 
twenty-fifth of a second. The official pho- 
tographer will photograph all the photog- 


-raphers. 


Eugene Hutchinson showed how commer- 
cial photographers illustrate advertising mat- 
ter for newspapers and magazines. 

Wednesday evening Clarence Stearns gave 
an illustrated talk on advertising and how 
to bring customers into the studio. His 
claim was that the local newspaper was the 
best advertising medium. 

Reginald Haines, member of the council 
of the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, and R. 
Clements Lyttle, a member of that associa- 
tion from Belfast, were guests at the con- 
vention and declared that the high standard 
of work done here amazed them. 

At the Thursday morning session Henry 
C. Spillman, of New York, gave an interest- 
ing talk on “Personality a Basic Factor in 
Photography,” and Walter Scott Shinn, also 
of New York, gave a studio demonstration 
on child psychology. 

Friday the Canadian Photographers’ As- 
sociation, proposing that their organization 
affiliate with the American organization, was 
passed. Another resolution, urging initial 
steps for a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign, was also passed. 

A. J. Newton, color expert of the East- 
man Company, addressed the photographers 
on “Color Filters.” 

Howard Webster, of Chicago, spoke on 
“Coloring Prints Before Squeegeeing.” The 
process he described is, it was said, a suc- 
cessful, but little known, method of coloring 
prints in commercial photography. 

William H. Koehne, of Chicago, demon- 
strated how the best results may be obtained 
from flashlight photography. 
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This afternoon lantern slides of pictures 
made at the demonstrations at the conven- 
tion, also moving pictures, made by Chester 
Bushong, of Worcester, Mass., and those 
from the Middle Atlantic States convention 
outing at Baltimore were shown. 

Howard M. Webster, of Chicago, was 
elected Chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion. He succeeds Charles Kaufmann. 
Manning Bros., of Detroit, won first prize 
for the best outdoor architectural photo- 
graph. The subject was the Libby Art Mu- 
seum, of Toledo. 

Karl S. Rehbaum, Milwaukee, was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Awards for the Commercial Section next 
year. Mr. Rehbaum captured two blue rib- 
bons. 

Wm. H. Koehne gave an instructive flash- 
‘light demonstration on “Child Portraiture.” 


Sincerity in Photography 

The whole operation of photography 1s 
attended with mystery. I never develop a 
plate without being impressed with the 
wonder of the whole affair. Despite all the 
science which has been employed to explain 
the rationale of the process, we must still 
acknowledge that we are no nearer the solu- 
tion of the strange phenomenon than when 
it first revealed itself. To the unravelling 
of these mysteries we apply all our theoreti- 
cal as well as technical knowledge, yet how 
often do we find many who see no value 
in investigation and are content to take what 
science and arts give, without a thought 
what labor, thought and skill patiently fur- 
nish to enable them to produce effective 
work. Never for a moment do they stop 
to inquire the why and the wherefore of 
the steps they are taking, nor how it is that 
processes bring about certain results. 

How different is the case of the man who 
having carefully studied his subject, even 
empirically it may be, can with confidence 
look forward to obtain certain results. Not 
because somebody else of experience has 
told such and such is the case, but because 
he has tried for himself and has sought for 
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some rationale of what he is doing, and is 
not content to grope about in the dark for 
a happy chance. 

This brings us to the question. What is 
the best way to obtain the necessary techni- 
cal and scientific information which is of so 
much practical value? 

No doubt, one great help is the careful 
reading and study of good works on the 
subject. But when the student is left to 
himself he is too apt to fall into the habit 
of desultory reading, swallowing much, di- 
gesting but little, either letting the informa- 
tion go through his sensorium like water 
through a sieve, leaving nothing behind but 
damp wires to rust and corrode, or like a 
sponge, letting what is good pass through 
the meshes, retaining nothing but the mud 
and slime. 

Very few self-instructed ones do as the 
bee does in the culling of honey from the 
wax, and making use of both products. Our 
familiar word literally means 
“without wax.’ What is sincere is pure 
honey, so let us be sincere in our efforts 
of appropriation. 


“sincere” 


Good photographic journals try to be sin- 
cere in furnishing good, wholesome and as- 


similable information. The poor magazines 


do not eliminate the wax sufficiently, and it 
is apt to float on top of the honey and fool 
the taker into the belief that it is the real 
bee-food. Be sure to subscribe for a pho- 
tographic journal that caters to your real 
wants. 

* 


Judicious Arrangement 


No one would think of arranging pictures in 
showcases and frames in a careless way and with 
no regard to symmetry, yet to many it may have 
occurred that a knowledge and love of the artistic 
can here find a somewhat extensive field for the 
exercise of its ingenuity. 

The beauties of excellent work can be enhanced 
and brought out by judicious arrangement, and the 
effect will be much more pleasing than the prim 
and set way in which we are sometimes content to 
display the result of our labor and taste. 

A group of photographs, as a whole, properly 
arranged, should as truly be a picture as any and 
each one of the group. 
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The Burden of Collateral Relations 


C. H. CLAUDY 


[ like Jim. I had watched him climb from 
the developing room to operator, from op- 
erator to manager and then launch his little 
business boat on the great sea of photog- 
raphy, stick close to the shore till he was 
sure of himself and then sail into the big 
breakers of the main street of the big town. 

His every step had been carefully chosen, 
he had won his way, had made the money he 
used and had used it so wisely he had been 
a steady success from beginning to end. 

I met him at a recent convention. To my 
surprise he looked downcast, his shoulders 
slouched, and there were worried wrinkles 
in the corners of his eyes. 

When the opportunity came, I backed him 
in a corner and asked, “‘Jim, old fellow, what 
is it?” 

“In-laws,” he said with telegraphic 
brevity. 

“Tell me some more,” I coaxed. 

“Well,” he said, “I met her at a conven- 
tion last year. She was a receptionist and 
as bright as a new penny, and with hair the 
same color. She was and is the sweetest 
thing that ever slipped foot into a slipper 
and I married her as soon as she let me. 

“T could close the yarn like a fairy story 
and say we lived happy ever after but un- 
fortunately she has two brothers and a sister. 

“Three months after 1 was married, my 
own receptionist left me and Friend Wife 
at once suggested her sister Ivy for the job. 
I believe they generally plant Ivy over a 
grave, don’t they? Well, that’s what my 
wife has done to me. Ivy is now planted 
over the grave of my hopes and ambitions. 

“Her brother Bill is operating on me. 
Not operating for me, mind you, operating 
on me, 

“Ivy insults my best customers because 
she does not like the kind of dog they bring 
into the reception room and Bill flirts with 
the sitters in my operating room until they 
get insulted and leave. 

“Any time I give Ivy a talking to for her 


misdeeds, she cries and goes to my wife. 
Any time I try to explain to my wife that I 
was not running an orphans’ home but a 
photographic establishment, she either gets 
‘up stage’ and refuses to talk to me across 
the coffee pot or else she cries all over my 
collar until I soothe her by telling her I will 
give Ivy another chance. 

“Bill knows the address of all the hootch- 
leggers and other purveyors of the thing 
which Mr. Volstead tried to stamp out. His 
breath is a permanent demonstration of the 
fact that prohibition does not prohibit. I 
cautioned him until patience ceased to be a 
virtue and then fired him. When I went 
home that night I had to put the fire out. 

“There is only one thing for a matri- 
monially inclined business man to do and 
that is marry an orphan out of an orphans’ 
home or have a distinct understanding with 
his bride-to-be that he will never, no, not 
ever, employ one of her relatives. 

“These in-laws of mine have absolutely 
broken down my system and the system of 
my business. They have no regard for the 
clock in the morning or at night, they domi- 
neer over my other employes and my labor 
turn-over has more than doubled since they 
came into my place. 

“They stay home any day they have a 
headache, and since I was born I never saw 
such a family for circuses. A circus parade 
empties my studio like a cry of fire. 

“Whenever there is a birthday or a mar- 
riage among the in-laws, they tell me they 
are going, instead of asking me if they may 
go. I used to run my establishment but now 
they are running it for me, and running it 
into the ground. 

“T am now in a position where I can 
neither run my business with or without 
them, and have sacrificed one of the most 
promising photographic businesses in this 
part of the country on the altar of in-laws. 

“T am at this convention with the hope 
that I may be able to beat the red flag of 
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the auctioneer by selling the business to 
some fellow who has no in-laws. If I can, 
I am going to take a map of the United 
States and with a pair of compasses pick 
out the city furthest from my present loca- 
tion and move there to escape these doubtless 
well intentioned but incompetent people. 

“Tf I do sell, I will tell the man who buys 
that his hope of success in the place depends 
entirely on how soon he lets Ivy and Bill go 
to work for some one else, as they feel that 
they can do less work and get more pay than 
any two people I ever met. 

“Right there lies the evil of employing 
relatives and in-laws. When it comes to a 
question of rendering service, they argue 
that they are entitled to privileges because 
of relationship. They expect to come down 
late, go home early, disregard every rule of 
a well-organized business. 

“When it comes to salary, they feel that 
you should pay them more because the 
money is not going out of the family and 
they are entitled to more than just an ordi- 
nary employe. 

“These things rouse jealousy and envy on 
the part of all other employes in the estab- 
lishment. If Ivy can come down half an 
hour late and leave half an hour early, if 
Ivy can go out during business hours and 
shop, why cannot the other girls I employ 
do the same thing? 

“Tf Ivy received thirty-five dollars a week, 
why should another girl, who 1s more com- 
petent, be expected to work for twenty-five ? 

“Take it from one who knows, the man 
who employs in-laws and relatives is a fool, 
net. 

“From the day the first one of them comes 
into his establishment he will shed _ bitter 
dollars of regret, and cease to have comfort 
in his home and his business. I would 
rather sacrifice the labor of the last six years 
entirely, than try to go on with it. 

“In a business place an in-law is a 
synonym of trouble. 

“Tf you see a fellow who is willing to 
profit by my hard luck, tell him no reason- 
able offer will be refused.” 
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Aids to Focusing 


The number of photographers who go 
through life without using a focusing magni- 
fier is certainly very large, and still more 
certainly it is larger than it ought to be. For 
the focusing magnifier, which is ordinarily 
a Ramsden telescope eyepiece mounted so 
that it can be adjusted to any particular 
vision, and clamped in that position by means 
of a screw collar, is a very valuable as well 
as simple and inexpensive piece of appara- 
tus. 
strument may be needed, and can be impro- 


For special work a more powerful in- 
vised in various ways. The possessor of an 
ordinary terrestrial telescope has one almost 
ready to his hand in the compound eyepiece, 
consisting of the Ramsden eyepiece, plus the 
erector, which can readily be converted into 
a focusing microscope with the half of an 
adapter mount. A prism monocular, with a 
low-power microscope objective, set in an 
adjustable outer tube, substituted for the 
object glass, makes a very efficient high- 
power magnifier for special purposes. But 
for ordinary work a magnifier which en- 
larges the grain of the screen to a disagree- 
able extent is a nuisance rather than a con- 
venience, and for any but the specialist the 
magnifier of commerce, preferably of the 
larger size, meets all requirements. 

Apart from focusing, the magnifier is a 
useful little tool, as it enables negatives to 
be examined far more critically than they 
can be with an ordinary single lens, and if 
such examinations were made more fre- 
quently a good many disappointments in re- 
gard to enlargements would be avoided, and 
a good many misconceptions on the subject 
of, more especially, marginal definition re- 
moved. Also, of course, a magnifier is es- 
sential for aerial focusing with a plain glass 
focusing screen, as used in photo-micro- 
graphy, or with the microscope cover-glass 
cemented to the ordinary ground screen, 
which some workers in this branch and in 
telephotography consider a useful compro- 
mise. As a matter of fact, any one who is 
called upon at times to photograph very 
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dark interiors will find his chances of suc- 
cess improved if he carries an alternative 
plain glass screen and a focusing magnifier. 

Sut it is more especially in every-day work 
with the every-day ground screen that the 
almost habitual employment of the magnifier 
is to be recommended in cases where good 
definition at one point or another of the 
picture is desired. Many people have very 
loose notions as to what good definition 
really is, and many more do not realize that 
their eyesight is not good enough to enable 
them to say with certainty that such and such 
a part of the image which, as seen upon the 
focusing screen, they imagine to be well 
defined, will appear really sharp in the re- 
sulting negative. Here the focusing magni- 
fier steps in and does all that is wanted with 
perfect precision, and without causing any 
delay or trouble worth mentioning. It 1s, 
of course, necessary that the magnifier 
should be adjusted to the worker’s eyesight 
and to the thickness of the focusing screen 
in use. But the adjustment only takes a 
minute or two, a pencil mark on the ground 
side of the screen being carefully focused 
through the glass with the magnifier pressed 
flat against the latter, and, when the requisite 
degree of sharpness has been obtained, the 
clamping collar is tightened. The instru- 
ment then remains permanently in adjust- 
ment for that particular operator and that 
particular screen. To those accustomed to 
use focusing magnifiers reference to this 
elementary procedure may seem trivial, but 
our impression is that of the tens of thou- 
sands of photographers who trust to the 
“naked eye” for focusing a large proportion 
are under the impression that in the proper 
adjustment of a magnifier some special 
knowledge or skill is needed. 

In working with a reflex camera magnifi- 
ers fitted to work inside the hood are often 
of great assistance, if only for the reason 
that large-aperture lenses are commonly 
used in this connection, and focusing has to 
be carefully done in order to secure really 
satisfactory results. The point of extreme 
sharpness in the image produced by a high- 
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aperture lens cannot always be easily de- 
tected in an instant by the ordinary vision, 
unless the latter is exceptionally good, and 
when f/3 lenses come to be more freely used 
on reflex cameras, it may be taken for 
granted that, in spite of, or, perhaps, one 
might more accurately say, because of, the 
increased brightness of the image, the special 
magnifiers designed for reflex work will be 
more generally fitted than they are at pres- 
ent. 

In telephotography and photomicrography 
the focusing magnifier can hardly be dis- 
pensed with. When the aperture is any- 
thing from f/150 to f/250 any and every 
aid to focusing is welcome, more especially 
as, with the sometimes rather miscellaneous 
optical combinations in use in such circum- 
stances, it is almost invariably necessary to 
focus at the aperture at which one is ac- 
tually exposing the plate. For those who 
cannot or will not focus aerially it is a great 
help to smear the ground glass of the screen 
with a little animal fat or with lanoline, as 
sold in tubes for toilet purposes. 

Among aids to focusing the focusing hood 
or “chamber’’ must be noticed, and, judging 
from the number of high-class portable 
cameras fitted with these contrivances, they 
enjoy considerable popularity among am- 
ateurs. They cannot be said to preclude the 
use of a focusing magnifier, as one specially 
made for hooded cameras is available. But 
it is necessarily not so efficient as the Rams- 
den eyepiece type, and for all serious pur- 
poses the latter, in combination with the 
homely focusing cloth—as a matter of prac- 
tice it is generally used without it, unless 
the surrounding light is overpowering—is 
greatly preferable. As to focusing cloths, it 
is somewhat late in the day to attempt sug- 
gestions for the modification of this time- 
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honored article of equipment. But outdoor 
photographers would do well to provide 
themselves with waterproof cloths, which 
are not only useful for focusing and pro- 
tecting the camera on rainy days, but may 
also be the means of saving the operator 
during an interval of repose from a bad 
attack of rheumatism or worse. It is nota 
bad plan to have a focusing cloth, of what- 
ever material it is made, fitted with a few 
conveniently-placed little pockets, into which 
a stone can be slipped so as to prevent flap- 
ping in a high wind. Another elementary 
instruction this, but how few focusing cloths 
are thus provided !—British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 
* 
Concentration 


The possession of the faculty of concentration 
is essential to the photographer, and it is just for 
the lack of this quality in his mental constitution 
that so many failures result from those of the 
profession who are even possessed of taste and 
artistic discernment. 

Photographers as a class have a general good 
conception of the value of linear composition. In 
his building with lines he generally gets good and 
pleasing effect, though sometimes he is apt to con- 
form to the dictates of the set rules a little too 
devoutedly and gets, for his pains, unpleasant for- 
mality instead of unassuming grace. Concentra- 
tion, as here employed, refers to the artistic phase 
rather than to the mechanical province of the pro- 
fession. 

In the determination of what might be called 
the artistic focus of the photograph many a pho- 
tographer falls from grace. By artistic focus is 
implied the mental arrangement of the light and 
shade in the picture irrespective of the outline 
presentation. The photographic artist must ma- 
nipulate so with the light and shade that when the 
observer views the picture he is attracted first by 
that which is of essential interest pictorially. The 
photographer really makes a reflection in the mind 
of the observer of that result of concentration 
which he has produced upon the ground glass. 


“Oh, doctor, I am suffering so much I want 
to die!” 
“You did perfectly right to call me.” 
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The New England Convention 

The New England photographers will 
open their twenty-third annual convention 
in Springfield, Mass., on Tuesday evening, 
September 6th, at 7.30 p. M., with an in- 
formal get-together music and_ entertain- 
ment, followed by three days of convention. 

Don’t miss this first evening! 

The keynote of this convention will be 
better pictures, more business and good 
fellowship. 

The officers and fellow-members of this 
Association have, in planning the coming 
convention, given their most serious ef- 
forts, due to the keen realization of the 
urgent need of closer co-operation by the 
professional photographers for the better 
promotion of their own business and the 
protection of their patrons. 

A program is planned that will not war- 
rant any photographer to be absent from 
this convention, where the new proposed 
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One of the sensations at the International Photographers’ Convention in Buffalo, July 18-23 


TONING—or TINTING—of PHOTOGRAPHS in Sepia, Azure Blue, Sea Green, Old Rose, 
Cream and other beautiful colors, with 
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PERMANENT PHOTO OIL COLORS 


The only artists’ oil colors made in U.S. A. that are fine enough to be reduced to a trans- 
parent liquid base. Brilliantly beautiful. Absolutely Permanent. May be applied with a tuft 
of cotton over the entire print in a perfectly even tone and become a part of the emulsion, 
permanently. Photographers at the Convention were wild over this new process of changing 
a normal print to any color in a moment, permanently. 


Procure a Box of these Peerless Photo Oil Colors of your dealer and start at once. Or 
we will mail direct if he cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 


Price per set of fifteen tubes. . . 4 nw were 
Bottle of Gum-Wax Solution for reducing the colors See 50) 


““A product of the Peerless Laboratories at Rochester”’ 
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Peerless Self-Blending Transparent Water Colors, films and bound books. Colors 
in liquid form for Lantern Slide coloring; box sets, single colors. Permanent 
Air Brush Colors in paste form, opal glass jars, finest made; guaranteed not 
to clog the brush. Chinese White, paste form in opal glass jars, unequaled for 
pen or brush. Mixing Palettes, Brushes, Mounting Paste, etc., etc. Address 
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BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


equal opportunity to decide how and through 


whom it shall be handled. You are 
earnestly solicited to attend and take an ac- 
tive part in what concerns us most—our 
own profession. 

It. is not possible at this time to give the 
complete program, only to mention a few 
of the “high-lights.” 

There will be demonstrations in negative 
making by of the ablest and_best- 
known portrait photographers in this coun- 
try, one of whom will be Mr. Garo, of 
3oston. During these demonstrations there 
will be an opportunity for attending pho- 


tographers to have negatives made of them- 


some 


selves. 

Mr. Chester Bushong, Mr. 
Shepardson, will demonstrate how moving 
pictures can be made in your studio or in 
the homes of your patrons. 

A most unique and _ interesting Feature 
a well-known 


assisted by 


will be. a demonstration by 
photographer on what can be done with a 


single 400-watt lamp in producing pictures. 


EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE? O Raines PROGRES sim 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


We are to have not only a large collec- 
tion of photographs from our members, but 
also exhibits from many of the leading pho- 
tographers outside of New England, and 


the finest exhibit of foreign photographs 


ever shown at a photographers’ convention 
in this country. 

There will be a lecture by an eminent 
authority on “What to Avoid in Making 
Portraits,” also other talks of benefit to the 
photographer. 

The Manufacturers and Dealers will be 
with us in full force, with complete equip- 
ments of everything new and up-to-date in 
photographic apparatus. Their exhibits will 
occupy the entire floor space of the main 


hall in the Auditorium, each in separate 
booths specially constructed for this con- 
vention. 

The clam-bake will be one of the big 
features of the entertainment program, 
which means a jolly time for everyone. 

A. K. PETERSON, 
President. 
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More Oddities of Workmen’s 
Compensation Law 


Inasmuch as workmen’s compensation was 
a new department of the law, and for the 
first few years would be in the making, I 
have made it a point to keep in touch with 
the decisions of the various States in order 
to see how for the law would go in executing 
the most excellent idea which lies at the 
bottom of workmen’s compensation, viz.: 
that where a man is injured or killed in the 
course of his employment, keeping him and 
his family from starving to death ought to 
be considered a public duty and figured in 
the cost of doing business, which is borne by 
the public in the mass, 

Probably every reader of this article is 
subject to the workmen’s compensation law 
of his State, and he will, therefore, be inter- 
ested in the report of some recently decided 
cases. These cases show that the law has 
widely departed from the original idea of 
workmen’s compensation, which was that a 
man who caught his hand in a machine on 
which he was working, or was hurt by the 
explosion of chemicals which he was han- 
dling—in other words, where he was the 
victim of some accident growing directly out 
of his work, he should be compensated by 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Read 
the few sample cases which | report and see 
what a difference there is between the 
original principle of compensation and the 
one enforced now. 

It is remarkable how close the States are 
in workmen’s compensation cases. Recog- 
nizing that they represent, as I have said, a 
new phase of the law, they have evidently 
felt the need of deciding their cases along 
the same line. Therefore, the following 
cases practically represent the general law: 

CASE NO. l 

In this case an employer had a man who 
delivered goods. While at his regular work 
he had an epileptic fit—he was subject to 
them—fell to the ground and fractured his 
skull so that he died. Hs employer con- 
tended that he was not responsible for com- 
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At the Buffalo Convention, those wonderful prints and 
negatives exhibited by the Ansco Co., Defender Co., 
and the Hammer Dry Plate Co., were developed by 


METAGOL, CIBA” and 
HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


BOTH ARE 100% PURE CHEMICALS 


Could you ask for better proof of their superiority ? 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland, 
makers of standard chemicals for 57 years 


AT YOUR DEALER’S, OR WRITE US 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


pensation insurance, because epilepsy was 
not an accident, but a disease. The court, 
however, held that the driver was entitled to 
compensation. 
CASE NO. 2 

‘In this case another delivery man, while 
out on his route, was overtaken by a storm, 
While there 
The 


from which he sought shelter. 
he was killed by a lightning stroke. 
court gave him insurance, 
CASE NO. 3 
A man employed about a wholesale house 
lifted some heavy stuff one day, this being 
his regular work, and strained himself. 
Sometime afterward he died of an abscess on 
the back. This case was fought hard, but the 
court finally held that the abscess might have 
come from the strain and allowed insurance. 
CASE NO. 4 
Two employees of the defendant concern 
got to fighting one day, and one was seriously 
injured. The fight grew out of an order 
which the injured man had properly given 
his assailant, and which the latter resented. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK. CIEw 


One finds it hard to see where the employer 
was 1n any sense responsible for this, but the 
court nevertheless held that he was and 
made him pay the injured employee compen- 
sation, 
CASE NO. 5 
In this case also a driver figured. The 
delivery wagon was horse driven, and one 
day while the driver was standing over the 
horse, the animal threw up his head and 
struck him in the face. It appears that at 
this time the driver was suffering with 
syphilis, which he claimed was made worse 
by the blow. Eventually syphilis destroyed 
one of his eyes. The court took this view 
and made the employer pay. 
CASE NO. 6 
A manufacturer of proprietary goods em- 
ployed a demonstrator to show goods in a 
department store. While proceeding to her 
place she tripped over a torn rug and fell 
heavily, doing herself considerable damage. 
At first the referee said this accident did not 
arise out of the employment, but the court 
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reversed him and made her employer pay 
her $7.50 a week as long as her disability 


CASE No. 7 THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPT 


\ 


‘ 


Two competitors did business in very 


friendly relations in the same town. One OR the convenience of photog- 


day one of them was short a man and bor- raphers whom our travelers do 


rowed one from the other. While doing the not regularly visit, we have as- 
work for which he was loaned, on the bor- sembled sample sets of our folders 
rower’s premises, the employee was over- which we furnish at a nominal cost 
come by gas and killed. At first glance it that does not nearly cover their 
would appear as if the dead man’s regular actual value. 
employer should certainly not be held Cer itn F 
responsible for this, since the accident didn’t 2 Ges ‘ hs . 

5 : e Consists of 6 varieties of slip under 
even happen on his premises. Nevertheless, folders'for 4x6 prints. 
the court said he must pay $10 a week for Price 25c Postpaid 
500 weeks. Set NowZ. 


These cases and many others like them : Consists of 6 varieties of corner 
: . k 4x 6 prints. 
show that the courts now strain a point to pocket fold on nae 
: : Price 25c Postpaid 
protect employees from about anything that 
may happen to them during working hours, 


DéLuVOms. 


Consists of 12 varieties of folders 


whether it had any connection with the real | for smaller than 4x6 prints. This 
work or not. If the injured employee is in set is particularly suitable for school 
: : ee: work and special runs. 
his working hours, and engaged in, or at or Pree sePostrad 
near his regular work—he need not even be Set No. 4 
on his employer’s premises—he is apparently CAN ere Moen Oueerieticomore piers 
entitled to claim compensation from his em- suitable for 5x7 and 5x8 prints. 
ployer if anything happens to him. Price 35c Postpaid 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) Set No. 9. 
Consists of 6 varieties for 64% x8% 
- 8x ints. 
The Eyes as a Factor in and Se wena Peet 
: Expression DebuVoaG: 
The prime factor contributory to facial Corel e OME ar Tne MCLE OLE 


expression is furnished by the mouth. 50 samples which show our general 
3 : . ve line of both small and large sizes. 

There is no disputation that the show of ; : 

: : é Price $2.50 Postpaid 
emotion is centered in the muscles con- 
trolling the movement of the mouth. 

A grave or gay expression of countenance 
is signified by the downward or upward 
tendency of the lines. 

The whole look of a face may be instantly 
changed, simply by altering the flexure of 
the mouth. Nevertheless, we feel that some- 
how or other that the eyes are not altogether 
passive and do influence facial expression. 

The photographer who makes a portrait 715 A717/ SRIELB\U 
without paying special attention to the di- TOLE 
rection which the eyes of the model take 
while posing, is often surprised, sometimes 
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KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


——— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. ——— 


— 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 
2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 
3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 
4.—Quick action film clip. 
5.--Automatiec paper clip on platen, 
register and border. 
6.—No trimming necessary. 
7.—Economizes on paper. 
8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 
9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 
10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


giving perfect 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 


agreeably, but more frequently otherwise, 
with the expression secured and contributed 
by the particular position the eyes have 
taken. 

In this at least, the portrait has 
been affected by the pose of the eyes. 

And so it is of importance to study what 
may be called “eye pose,” 
best scheme of illumination and the most 
successful pose, expression may be marred 
by failure to consider the relation of the 
features. 

The direction of the gaze should always 


way, 


for despite the 


eyes to the other 


agree with the direction of the face. 
By that the 
direction of eyes and face should be always 


this is not meant, however, 
identical. 

A few experiments with eye posing will 
convince the student that the subject is an 
important one. 

A difference in expression is produced by 
variation of posture of the eves. 

In one direction the expression may be 
dull and listless, but 


quite even impassive, 


a slight turn of the eyes puts animation in 
the whole countenance without the slightest 
effort from the model—mere mechanical 
effect. 
There are 
this turning 
is limitation 


limits, of course, to the extent 
may be indulged in. There 
in the exercise of every good 
Excess in this direction produces an 
exaggerated effect and so may falsify the 
real characteristic expression of the model. 

We said the method is mechanical and 
in a measure subject to arbitrary rule, but 
it is difficult to demonstrate this fact with- 
out the use of illustration. So we shall try 
to give verbally an idea of it. Suppose a 
sitter placed directly opposite the camera, 
with the face in line with the lens, and to 
be asked to look at a point, say, about 25 


thing. 


degrees to her left. 

The model will naturally turn her head 
toward the right because that is the most 
comfortable way of looking at an object so 
placed. 

Now, 


note the difference in expression 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.”’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
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thus produced from that had when the head 
was front to the camera, looking in the lens. 
What a transformation! 

Instead of a dull impassiveness of face, 
we see animation expressed, caused by this 
mechanical turn of the eyes, without any 
conscious effort on the part of the model. 

Almost the same effect is had by a slight 
turn of the head in a direction out of the 
vertical to the lens, while the eyes are di- 
rected to a slight angle to either side or to 
the line of the camera itself. 

The same rule holds good in looking up 
or down with the eyes in relation to the 
unaffected position of the head. 

Remember, however, the limitation, be- 
cause it is possible to produce startling and 
unnatural effects by too great deviation 
from normal relation of head, body and 
eves. 

We have not said much, perhaps, or have 
been as clear as we would like to, because 
practical demonstration is the only way to 
elucidate the truth and importance of this 
topic, but we shall have accomplished some- 
thing if our remarks stimulate you to ex- 
periment in this line, provoke you to study 
the relation of eye pose to general pose 
and its worth as a factor in getting ex- 
pression. 

This factor even some of our best por- 
traitists have a tendency to disregard, or 
fail to see the control it affords in depicting 
character. 

* 
Commercial Lenses of Speed, 
Definition and Quality 


Some time ago the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., issued a booklet en- 
titled “Studio Lenses,’ which afforded a fund of 
valuable information for portraiture work. 

The Company now announces a supplement to 
the previous work entitled “Commercial Lenses,” 
which covers a field about which there is much 
inquiry and which will prove of particular inter- 
est to workers in this province of photography. 
Clear, comprehensive and understandable descrip- 
tion is given of the nature, quality and mode of 
application of the different lenses for special use. 

Both these booklets will be sent free on request 
to the Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Peerless Power Print Squeegee 


Besides its service to press ferrotype prints, it can be 
used to squeeze the moisture out of prints before they 
are put through a dryer. 

A thoroughly squeegeed print—and a Peerless Squee- 
gee means a thorough squeegee—speeds up the drying 
considerably. 
makes it possible for the prints to be thoroughly dried 
by running them only once through the dryer. 

Furthermore, squeegeeing the prints gives them a uni- 


.. * 


Three stock sizes—15- 18- and 24-inch rollers 
Other sizes to order 
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It drains the prints of excess water—this 


formly moist surface—this prevents cockle edges when 
the prints are dried—a never-ending source of trouble. 


This Squeegee is constructed from aluminum and steel of finest quality. 


platform so as to be all in one piece. 


It is mounted ona 


The soft, pliable rubber rollers, three inches in diameter, 
are treated to withstand the effects of ordinary photographic chemicals, 


The feed table is ad- 


justable, to accommodate different size prints and tins. Operated by a 1-12 h. p. General Electric 


Motor with gear drive. 


Will Speed Up Production—Will Cut Costs. 


Use it in connection with 


the Peerless Auto Print Dryer and deliver ferrotype prints in a few minutes. 


15-in., $150.00; 18-in., $175.00; 24-in., $200 net. F.O.B. New York 
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Toning Ordinary P. O. P. 


Self-toning papers have their advantages, it is 
true, and makers of such issue instructions by 
which a greater range of tones is obtainable, but 
in my opinion the charm of the process of self- 
toning goes if the supplementary baths called for 
are used. In spite of the great popularity of self- 
toning there are many assistants who, like my- 
self, have a Lking for ordinary P.O.P., but who 
meet with difficulties when toning it, and these 
unfortunate workers cannot do better than try a 
simplified method of toning once advocated by 
Mr. G. Watmough Webster. I have used this 
system with the greatest success during the past 
eight years, and can recommend it. The process 
consists merely in adding ordinary kitchen salt— 
not the refined table variety—to the ordinary gold 
and sulphocyanide toning solution in the propor- 
tion of about 60 grains of salt to the pint of 
toning solution. When the salt is thoroughly dis- 
solved the P.O.P. prints are placed without any 
washing at all into the solution. No milkiness 
will be seen, and toning proceeds in the ordinary 
way. When the proper tone is reached the prints, 
again without any washing, are placed direct into 
the hypo bath. When finished the prints are— 
if all goes well—in every way equal to those dealt 
with in the accustomed way, and if any difference 
is noticeable at all it is in favor of the non-wash- 
ing method. The exact amount of table salt 
added is not a material matter; whether 40 grains 
or 80 grains are added the result is practically 
the same, and any initial difference in color caused 
by the salt is quickly lost when the toning pro- 
ceeds. As to permanency, there is, I believe, noth- 
ing to support the probability of ultimate fading, 
and I have before me prints several years old, 
which are now as fresh and pure as on the day 
they were made. A word of caution is necessary 


—l 


as to fixing, as the usual strength of hypo is far 
too strong. A 10 per cent. strength is the best 
to use, and the time of immersion, so long as the 
prints are kept in constant motion and not allowed 
to remain in contact for any but the briefest time, 
should not exceed ten minutes. The simplicity 
of this little-known process, combined with the 
enormous saving of time, should do much to in- 
crease the use of P.O.P. That few, if any, bro- 
mide developed prints can equal the results ob- 
tained on printing-out papers will be readily ad- 
mitted, and, although the self-toning papers on 
the market have proved themselves to be eminently 
successful, yet the range of tones possible in these 
does not approach that obtainable by a gold-toned 
P.O.P. And, what is most important, there is a 
very large section of the public that asks for, 
and likes best, the ordinary P.O.P., with its “real 
photographic” color—G. Wilson in the British 
Journal of Photography. 


* 
Cleaning Dishes 


Every printer knows how dirty the developing 
dish gets after a number of batches of Velox prints 
have been developed. Ordinary washing and scrub- 
bing does not get rid of the stain. A very good 
way to clean these dishes is to fill them at night 
with dilute hydrochloric acid—strength 1 in 60. 


Ordinary commercial spirits of salts is good 
enough. The weak acid is left in the dishes all 
night. In the morning no apparent change is 
noticed. The acid is poured back into a jar and 


it will be found that the stain can be wiped off 
with a pad of cotton wool. Strong acid will do 
the same thing more quickly, but it soon attacks 
the glaze of the porcelain. When this occurs the 
stain is deposited much more rapidly—kKodak 
Trade Circular. 
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Focusing with Large Apertures 


Purchasers of very rapid lenses with apertures 
of f/3 or f/3.5 and of considerable focal length, 
say 12 inches or over, are often disappointed with 
the depth of focus in the resulting pictures. Such 
lenses are, of course, mainly used for portrait 
work, and although their covering power is much 
greater than the old portrait lens of similar aper- 
ture they do not possess any more depth. To make 
the best use of them, focusing must be done very 
carefully and the focus “divided,’ so as to dis- 
tribute the definition as far as possible. If a large 
head is to be taken, the eye should first be got as 
sharp as possible. Then, keeping a focusing mag- 
nifier upon it, the camera back should be racked 
in until it is only as sharp as is necessary to give 
good definition upon the paper to be used for 
printing, many of the surfaces now in use being 
incapable of rendering critical definition. Most 
of the modern rapid lenses are fitted with a dif- 
fusing adjustment, and if this be set for a very 
slight softening, not enough for a “soft focus” 
effect, it will apparently increase the depth of 
focus (or field), this being due to the fact that 
there is no crit.cally sharp point in the portrait to 
start from. For children’s portraits with such 


lenses it is advisable to keep the image as small 
as possible, even if it 1s necessary to enlarge sub- 
sequently, when large heads are required.—British 
Journal of Photography. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


S. B. Walker has opened a studio in Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

Roy N. Hirshburg, of 
moved to Richmond. 


Greencastle, Ind., has 

Miss Winona M. Gay, Fall River, Mass., has 
opened a branch studio in Newport, R. I. 

Henry L. Schultz, photographer of New Paltz, 
N. Y., died suddenly on July 23d of hemorrhage 
of the brain. 

J. A. Juleen, of Everett, Wash., was injured on 
July 17th when his automobile backed over an 
embankment. 

The annual picnic of Chicago’s Associated Por- 
trait Photographers was held at Bergman’s Grove 
on August 5th. 

J. O. Bonbrake, of Terre Haute, Ind., has pur- 
chased the studio in Paris, IIl., formerly conducted 
by Chester Hatfield. 

W. C. Bell, recently of Wilkes-Barre, has re- 
turned to York, Pa. He has purchased the studio 
of Reuben H. Buttorff. Mr. Buttorff will retire 
from business. 

Incorporated: Vogue Studios, photographic busi- 
ness, $10,000; MacDonald DeWitt, 287 W. 18th 
Street; H. H. Van Aken, 2614 Palmetta Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William L. Fuhrer, Manhattan, 
Nis Ye; 

The studio of Mrs. John Kivlon, Fitchburg, 
Mass., was gutted by fire on July 9th, believed to 
have been caused by lightning. 

For twenty-eight years Mrs. Kivlon and her 
husband, who died a few years ago, conducted the 
studio and never had insurance on it until, alarmed 
by recent fires, Mrs. Kivlon insured the property. 


L. S. Hermes, of Hermes & Hart, has severed 
his connection with the Artona Studio, Sterling, 
Ill., and Gerald Marfleet, of Rock Falls, has gone 
into partnership with Ray Hart. The new firm 
will be known as Marfleet & Hart. Mr. Marfleet 
just recently graduated from the Illinois Photog- 
raphy College, at Effingham, IIl., where he spe- 
cialized in commercial work. 

* 


It had been the custom of her family to name the 
first child after her family. So when Washburn 
was about six years old one of the neighbors re- 
marked to him: “Washburn is a very funny name 
for a first name. How did they ever come to call 
you that?” 

Washburn’s reply was ready : 

“That was my mother’s name and 
married pa, she had no more use for it. 
just wished it on me.” 


STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. 


when _ she 
So they 


There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 
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Learn Photography 
Mons é 
“i Pictures 


Portraits or Commercial 
E.BRUNEL- COLLEGE 


af PAOTOGRAPAY: 4 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. FREE BOOKLET 
Fascinating, profitable work, taught by successful photog- 
rapher operating studios in largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Day and Night Classes. Three Months’ Course. 
Easy Payments. Address Dept. 10. ; 


**Dagor’”’ Lens 


F:6.8 F:7.7 


The universal lens for the commercial photographer— 
Wide angle at small stops, perfectly corrected, long focus 
with the single element, uniform illumination, sharp 
definition. Ask your dealer to Jet you examine it. 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. NEW YORK CITY 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S '” New Yorn 
VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


CoP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
»—‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank VY. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete wit! 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.”’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s “‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
photgere ny in all its various phases. This new book. by 

. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
robably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
fr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him, P 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include fiash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps. the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_ number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice, The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’ (London). 


In scope and ‘wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.” 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 


accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—One who can retouch and print Give 
reference and salary expected. McKee Studio, 
723 Homewood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WaANTED— Manager for studio doing $12,000 worth 

of high-grade portraiture a year. Position open 
September 1st. Give full particulars in first letter 
as to experience, age and salary expected. Address, 
The Salyers Studio, Ashland, Ky. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
= Read the ads. that follow 


Position WANTED—Experienced, all-round man, 

furnishing very highest references, desires position; 
preferably as general assistant or manager. Thir- 
teen years with last employer. Karl Fischer, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 


PosITIoN WANTED—A young man, with first-class 

knowledge and experience of printing, enlarging 
and dark-room work, desires position in studio. 
Can furnish good references. Jack Laikin, 66 Center 
Square, Easton, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED—By first-class photographer, 

well experienced in any branch, Commercial, Por- 
trait and Motion Picture. Will consider your best 
proposition. Chester James Trumeter, 47 Broad- 
way, Rochester, New York. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
Read the ads. that follow 


FoR SALE—Studio; best location in Pittsburgh; 
long established. For sale on easy terms. In- 
quire Barnett, 1269 Broadway, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—6%x8% Empire State View Camera, 

symmetrical lens, six plate holders, tripod and 
carrying case. In first-class condition. Write 
McKee Studio, 723 Homewood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 
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It is, perhaps, unnecessary to give the name of 
the New England city which is the residence of 
the lad who figures in this story. 

There had been a visitor, and to this lad she 
said: “And so this is little Walter? My, my! 
What a big boy you've grown to be! I wouldn't 
have believed it possible.” 

“Mother,” said Walter when the visitor had 
gone, “doesn’t it pass your comprehension how 
persons in whom oné would naturally expect an 
ordinary degree of intelligence appear to believe, 
all history and nature to the contrary, that the 
children of their acquaintance will always remain 
infants and persist in expressing surprise when 
they observe the perfectly natural increase in one’s 
stature ?” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W.S. BELL & CO: 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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To safeguard the quality of 


your results on photographic 
papers use 


HLON 


We make it—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESEERSNa Ye 
All Dealers’. 
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The proportions of a picture have much 


to do with its attractiveness. 


The long narrow rectangle is specially 


pleasing for pictures of houses and grounds, 
gardens, landscapes, groups and many 


architectural subjects. 


Seven by eleven is an example. It’s a 
size that is fast becoming popular. It 
looks larger than 8x 10 yet the materials 


GOSGelTIONINOLnEC, 


See the Eastman View Camera No. 2, 


7 x 11, before you buy a new outht. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGHESTER N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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All the advantages of Bromide 
speed and latitude —all the 
quality of contact prints, when 
you make portrait enlarge- 


ments on 


KASTMAN | 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks—D White and E 
Buff. The price is the same as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGH Hsgh hoaN ay 
All Dealers’. 
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The customer appreciates 


quality—make the print on 


AIRTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, NuY. 
All Dealers’. 
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The sound reason for Film 
success 1s the fact that with 
Film the photographer can 


make better negatives. Use 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


KROGH Es@BR N.Y; 
All Dealers’. 
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4 FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 


ep eorer NN 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post ——— as Second-Class Matter. 


UNIVERSITY OF tui IOlS Lionany | 
To safeguard the quality 48€ 25 jg: 
your results on photographreeeen 


papers use 


PO) IN 


We make it—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


R@OGiH Ho UE RAN2Y.. 
All Dealers’. 


Hoycotting the Sun — 


T was a long step from the tedious daylight processes that usheredin. 
If the advent of printing-out papers, to the simple exposures of gas light 
But this was accomplished in 1893, by Dr. Baekeland, who, at the age of 
thirty invented and placed upon the market, the first developing-out paper. 

So-called “gas light” papers have done much to popularize photog- 
raphy. ‘They have simplified the process in remarkable degree and have 
still retained all of the finer qualities of the printing-out and collodion papers. 

HALOID Rito (fast speed) and HALOID Kalo (slow speed) repre- 
sent the highest types of present-day developing-out papers for the amateur 
finisher. They have been perfected with the same scientific thoroughness 
and care that has always been exercised in the making of HALOID Pro- 
fessional and Commercial papers. They are the products of experience— 
the results of years of study in the exclusive manufacture of photographic 
papers of quality. 

Ask for descriptive booklet 


New York Office : l h H ALO 19) G Chicago Office . 
225 Fifth Ave. e I 0. 68 W. Washington St. 
ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 
Boston Office 


101 Tremont St., at Bromfield 


H A LL? O Vea 
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Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Hight 
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——, 
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Canada, $2.50. 
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Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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With All Your Gettings, Get Expression 


The photographer may exercise the best 
judgment in the illumination, expend the 
whole content of his artistic taste in the 
disposal of the drapery and make conspicu- 
ous his originality in the disposition of ac- 
cessories and background, and yet the por- 
trait falls flat, stale and unprofitable if its 
expression be bad. 

Indeed, we may venture to say that a 
beautiful expression atones for a good many 
shortcomings in a portrait. 

What avails all the beauty of gradation 
of light and shade, the skillful manipulation 
to produce effect, if the model is suffered 
to let fall the lower lip at the moment the 
exposure is made, and registers a weary, 
woebegone, listless or insipid look. 

All the expenditure of talent, labor and 
taste 1s made abortive. 

It is the fly in the precious ointment, and 
we echo the cry, “Oh, the pity of it.” 

It is cause of more dissatisfaction than 
would be a total failure. 

The means to successful expression in 
portraiture is in the possession of ability 
of the photographer to make the model per- 
fectly at ease, to take away from considera- 
tion any solicitude as to the outcome of the 
performance. 


Expression is chiefly conveyed through 
the flexures around the mouth. It is about 
this feature that the greatest muscular mo- 
bility of the face exists, and so it portrays 
externally the signature of the mental con- 
dition of the model. 

Actors invariably keep clean-shaven faces 
to better show the facial expression of emo- 
tion centered about the mouth. But we do 
not say that the proper graphic delineation 
of the mouth expresses solely the individ- 
uality of the person. 

We appreciate what part the eyes play 
in the psychic drama, believing that the eye 
itself as well as the muscles controlling it 
and the direction assumed by the visual 
orbs, contribute their share to expression, 
notwithstanding the mouth is the prime 
factor. 

For eyes seem to be joyful or sad, ac- 
cording as the muscles about the mouth 
comport themselves, expressive by sugges- 
tion. 

Care and pain are expressed in the coun- 
tenance simply by relaxation of the muscles 
of the lower lip, and a laugh or smile or a 
grin is shown by the drawing of the mus- 
cles which are in line between the mouth and 
the ear, and here we might interpolate and 
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call attention to the change in expression in 
the portrait by want of discernment on the 
part of the retoucher in not appreciating the 
value of a slight line about the mouth, and 
on the other hand give credit to the artistic 
retoucher who corrects facial expression by 
thoughtful touches about this most expres- 
sive feature. ; 

It is the dropping of the lower lip which 
in the majority of cases mars the portrait, 
and here, unfortunately, no skill of re- 
toucher is available to undo the mischief. 

It is the knowledge of this fact that in- 
duces the photographer to have recourse to 
the time-honored admonition, “Look pleas- 
ant, please.”’ So long as the laughing mus- 
cle, as it is called, is braced up, the damage 
to the face is prevented. 

But expression must not be confined to 
the getting of this smiling face. It may 
sometimes be very objectionable and be the 
smile that won’t come off. 

The marshaling of the features is some- 
times for expression of other emotions than 
joy. But whether gay or grave, the secur- 
ing of expression depends upon the tact and 
judgment of the artist. 

He must be one in thought, word and 
deed, or he fails in his profession. 

Wherever he goes, his eyes should be 
open to appreciation of what is applicable 
to his particular art. It is really a delight- 
ful occupation to watch the play of emotion 
or thought on the faces of people. 

To be painted or photographed with some 
people is synonymous with an unpleasant 
duty. They get at once out of their 
environment. . 

The preparations are elaborately made 
for the ordeal, courage screwed to the stick- 
ing point “lest we should fail.” 

Now, it is just here that the tact of the 
operator comes into play to dissipate the 
sensation of nervousness or solicitude which 
is invading the fair field of the countenance, 
hence his chance to remove all traces of 
restraint and put the model in proper frame 
of mind. His reward will be in the trans- 
figuration accomplished. 
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Abnormal Lighting 


The facilities afforded by studio schemes 
of illumination often tempt the photogra- 
pher to indulge the natural penchant for 
making something in portraiture deviating 
from the generally accepted artistic lighting 
of the head. 

Such presentations may be, at times, 
novel yet effective, when the operator pos- 
sesses a sense of the eternal fitness of 
things to steer clear of the sensational. 
Still, even when successful in this particu- 
lar, they are seemingly unnatural, because 
not in accord with the effects had by normal 
lighting, the kind of illumination under 
which we are accustomed to see people. 

Most of us, even such as try for novelty, 
who have the substratum of good judg- 
ment in matters of art, prefer to see a head 
in a simplicity of illumination, looking on 
any designed deviation as something ab- 
normal, expressive of the desire for sensa- 
tional presentation more than expression of 
artistic novelty. 

Unusual effects of light and shade (and 
by unusual we mean unaccountable), ef- 
fects which cannot be rationally traced to 
their origin, ought to be sparingly intro- 
duced in general subjects, with some fear 
and trembling as to the character of the 
results, and never attempted by any who 
have not had much experience in manipu- 
lating illumination in portraiture. 

It may be as George Sands says, “The 
public is a great baby.” 

It is too easily attracted and caught by 
specious novelty or fantastic conceit, and 
ready to adopt what is accepted by fashion, 
inconsiderate of how bizarre it may be or 
inappropriate to their special case. But in 
the long run, simplicity wins and the volatile 
taste dissipates, leaving a residium of good 
sense, which brings the public to conformity 
with what is naturally true and simple. 

Now let us say that this simplicity of the 
lighting gives the observer the information 
that the light comes from one dominant 


source. He demands that the source should 
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be indicated in the portrait and wants no 
sophistication of the light. 

Not that we mean that the source should 
be always shown directly in the picture, 
but that at least the picture should suggest 
the point where one naturally expects it to 
originate. 

All objects on receding from the source 
of illumination apparently grow darker and 
are said to fall into half shadow. 

If we show an object with the light upon 
the receding parts, we contradict what 
Nature shows and so violate truth. 

This show of contrariety to Nature we 
do see in the work of some artists, and ad- 
mit its effect does not particularly shock 
us with its falsity, but such performance is 
effective only when done by an artist of 
great ability, who never depends upon such 
a feature for the essential phase of attrac- 
tion in his picture, not as it is particularly 
emphasized in the work of poor artists. 

With such, it is usually so gross and 
palpable an affectation that it becomes 
decidedly unpleasant by its effrontery. 

Flat surfaces, when presented in front of 
the eye, with the source of light at an angle 
above and partially to one side, will be seen 
to imperceptibly gradate into half-tones 
from the upper corner nearest the light to 
the other extremity. From this we may 
learn how to illuminate our backgrounds. 

But when we have to treat globular ob- 
jects, such as the human head, the extreme 
outline receives a delicate reflected light, 
and the darkest part of the half-tint is not 
at the extreme border. From the shaded 
side, from the highest light, it graduates 
through the half-tones to the part where the 
shadow is most intense—beyond which it 
will be noticed there comes a_ reflection 
which preserves the rotundity and prevents 
the appearance of a mere silhouette. The 
eye must needs be trained to notice these 
effects, for without this culture of the vision 
when looking at objects we are apt to see 
them in a mere dark mass and fail to per- 
ceive the pleasing, but still not obtrusive 
relief. 
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Here is the trouble encountered when we 
look at the head on the ground-glass ot our 
cameras. We see, or, rather, we think we 
see, a fine effect, but it is really only the 
mental effect and not an actual manifes- 
tation. 

A tree in the woods looks to us like a 
mass somewhat flat against a stronger back- 
ground, and in the same way we fail to 
notice the delicate lights and shades on the 
ground-glass image. The color of the ob- 
ject too often distracts our attention from 
the true shadows. We imaginatively see 
what is not there. 

Half close your eyes and look particu- 
larly for these shadows and delicate lights 
upon the portrait of the living subject be- 
fore you contemplate the image on the 
ground-glass. You shall in this way notice 
a point of high-light and an opposite point 
of deep shadow, and to get artistic effect 
you must preserve the maintenance of the 
just relation between the light and the shade 
which confers upon all properly illuminated 
objects the pleasant unpronounced relief so 
essential to their beauty. 


* 


Simple Methods for Flattening 
Mounts 


The warping of mounted prints, especially those 
of large size, can be quickly and permanently cured 
by the following procedure: After mounting let 
the print dry naturally over night, which will cause 
it to curve inward; hold it with the print side up- 
ward a few inches over a gas or spirit heater, 
moving it to and fro horizontally. When the 
mount has become uniformly warm remove it from 
the heat and it can be bent in the opposite direc- 
tion without danger; hold it in this position till it 
has become cold again. The heat and the slight 
moisture still retained by the paste softens the 
fibers, and the stretching while cooling tends to 
keep the mount flat. It is a good plan to keep the 
picture under pressure for a short time.—Photo 
Industrie. 


* 


Joe and Gus were arguing the weight of an in- 
flated tire and rim they had removed from a car 
they were laundering. Joe made a guess of fifty 
pounds and Gus raised it to ninety. When they 
put it on the scales they only registered forty-five. 

“T always said them scales was bum,” exclaimed 
Gus. “You seen me pump seventy-five pounds of 
air into that thing myself.” 
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Play the Game! 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The first half of the seventh inning had 
just been played and the home team was 
going in from the field to take its turn at 
bat. The score was 7-1 in favor of the 
visiting team. 

The visiting team went out on a jump 
while their opponents loafed in to the bench, 
one of them listlessly picking up a bat and 
walking to the plate. This batter fanned. 
He struck just a little too late for the pitch- 
er’s speed. The second batter hit a ground 
ball that was fumbled by the third baseman. 
The batter was slow in getting away, he 
kept turning his head as he ran, to see if the 
ball was being fielded. The ball beat him 
out by a close margin and all he could do 
was to call the umpire a robber. The third 
batter evidently thought nothing but a home 
run would be worth while and he let two 
strikes go by waiting for just the ball he 
wanted, and when it came he popped it up 
in the air for a foul fly and he was out. 

As the visiting team came running in, the 
home team loafed out again, but they were 
followed by the manager who called them 
around him at second base, even the catcher 
-coming out. 

ihe was red in the face. 
“What's got into you fellows?” he wanted 
to know. “You act like a bunch of sleep- 
walkers. The last time we played this team 
you hit this pitcher all over the lot. Today 
you can’t hit a flock of balloons, and you 
field like a lot of one-legged men. Seven 
to one! That score ought to be just the 
other way around. Do you know what the 
crowd is beginning to say? They say you’ve 
sold out, that you’ve laid down. They’ll be 
telling it to you in fifteen minutes more and 
I ain’t sure they ain’t right at that. Now 
listen to me! You've got to show me right 
away that you're at least alive and trying to 
play or by the great hellity-devilty-dam Ill 
put every mother’s son of you on the bench 
and pick a bunch of high school boys off the 
bleachers to finish this game. Get in there 


manager 


and play the game or beat it. Show ’em 
you aren’t all dying of the sleeping sickness. 
You can come back if you'll try. Prove it. 
Play the game. Let’s go!” 

It’s a pretty difficult matter to pick up in 
any game after having once slumped. The 
coming back isn’t so easy, but it can be done. 
In this case the players began right away by 
showing some pep. They began talking to 
one another, shouting, “Come on, fellows, 
make it snappy!”’ “A little pep,” “That’s the 
old life!’ and they snapped the ball around 
the bases with a “Shoot it, kid!’ “Give it to 
me,” “That Il‘get em! 

They got right up on their toes and made 
it look as if they were speeding up, and the 
more they tried and the more they urged one 
another along, the more pep they showed, 
and when the captain was satisfied that they 
had got into a better mental attitude, the 
pitcher got to work. 

You don’t need to know the story of the 
rest of that game. You know that losing 
team shut out its opponents and you know 
they made some runs in the last of the eighth 
and in the last of the ninth they tied the 
score and pulled the game out in the tenth. 
You know it because you’ve seen just that 
thing done on the diamond time and again. 
No baseball game is won until it is finished— 
unless one team quits and stays quitters. 

I ought not to have to tell you that one 
reason business has been so slow in coming 
back is because there have been so many 
quitters who have laid down and would not 
play the game. 

In a base-ball game if the players of one 
team all lay down, that game is over as far 
If part of the play- 
ers lay down, it makes it mighty hard for 
the rest to win the game. Very likely they 
can’t do it. But if part of the players con- 
tinue to play the game and to urge the rest 
to do the same, even the quitters are likely 
to come back and that makes it better for 
the whole team. 


as they are concerned. 
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If every business man would play the 
game from now on, right at this moment, 
the return of business would speed up. If 
you will do your part, if you will get in and 
play the game the hardest you can, you will 
be doing what you personally ought to do. 
You are responsible for your own part, and 
before you waste any time kicking about the 
way the rest play the game, see that you are 
playing it for all it is worth. Every business 
man who speeds up his own effort is helping 
to get his fellow business men started. Your 
position may not be like that of the manager 
of that base-ball team, but bear in mind that 
when the manager got them started, every 
man did all he could to get every other man 
working harder. 

If the public sees the business men laying 
down, quitting the game, giving it up as 
lost, showing that they consider business 
dead, you know well enough what the atti- 
tude of the public will be. 

The observers take no interest in a game 
where the players have quit. The game is 
dead then and nobody cares anything about 
it. If the people on the business sidelines 
see that the players in the big business game 
have no life or pep, you cannot expect those 
people to feel any interest in the business. 

What would have been the result if, when 
that manager had told his men to get in and 
play the game, each one had said he would 
speed up just as he saw the rest doing it? 
Nobody would have got started. 

What must happen in a town where every 
business man hangs back and waits for the 
rest to get business booming before he will 
increase his own efforts, do more advertis- 
ing, work harder for trade? 

One trouble with most of us is that we do 
not think enough about our own individual 
responsibilities. We leave it to somebody 
else to run the government. All we do is to 
kick about the way it is run. We leave it to 
our neighbors to run our city. All we do 1s 
to complain when it is not run to suit us. 
We decline to serve on committees in public 
affairs; we refuse office in the Chamber of 
Commerce. Our attitude is apt to be one 
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of “Let George do it.” We won't get in 
and play the game ourselves, though we ex- 
pect to share in the victory won by those 
who do play it for all it is worth. 

We don’t realize we are not playing fair. 
The trouble is we don’t give our co-operation 
to what is being done to make business bet- 
ter for us. It is up to every business man 
to play the game, especially right now when 
the spectators, the public, are pretty well 
aware that the game has been going slow. 


If they put you on the team, 
Play the game! 
Don’t just loaf around and dream; 
Play the game! 
There’s not a thing to justify 
Players who won't even try. 
Do your best to qualify. 
Play the game! 


Don’t wait for some one else to start; 
Play the game! 

It’s up to you to do your part. 
Play the game! 

You're a slacker if you shirk 

Your fair portion of the work. 

Bring yourself up with a jerk! 
Play the game! 


Business needs the men with pep. 
Play the game! 
Don’t hang back all out of step. 
Play the game! 
Though the other fellows wait 
Till by and bye to hit their gait; 
See you don’t procrastinate. 
Play the game! 


* 


Bobby was a good boy, but he would fight with 
the neighbors’ children. At last, on the day after 
he had made his umpteenth solemn promise never 
to do so again, he came in much the worse for 
wear. 

“Bobby,” said his mother, “you promised never 
to fight again.” 

“But I haven’t been fighting. This was just an 
accident.” 

“An accident ?” 


“Yes, mother. I was sitting on Willie and I 
forgot to hold his feet.” 
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Management of a Single Head 


JOHN BARTLETT 


By a single head portrait, we wish to 


7 


designate such a picture where the drapery 
plays a very secondary, if really any part 
at all, in the representation. The more the 
attention is confined to delineation of the 
head, the more the head should be, not only 
essentially effective and attractive, per se, 
but the more it should have of an expres- 
sion and appearance which in Nature would 
force one to forget the rest of the figure; 
in other words, the aspect presented to 
the masculine mind which ignores drapery 
accessories, although their agency may po- 
tently work to influence his taste and judg- 
ment. 

A mere head perhaps is best represented 
as locking at the spectator; and if it have 
a depth of expression and something un- 
common which realizes or accords with some 
unexpressed thought, in addition to all the 
other charms of light and shade effect, it 
will rivet our attention. The greatest con- 
trasts in the figure have been placed by 
Nature in the head, where the shadows of 
the hair give value to the face, and in the 
face the eve has more contrast for its light- 
ness, darkness and sparkle than any other 
feature. 

Professional photography, on the whole, 
is sane, but sometimes, if not often, we see 
work verging on the grandiose—due, no 
doubt, to the high talk and lofty pronuncia- 
mientos of convention orators and magazine 
writers, or to the infection of crazy art. 

But why soar so high in the artistic 
empyreum when sane painters of today see 
the beauty in the aspect of our everyday 
Art? Let us photographers return to sim- 
pler themes. We do not mean merely rural 
life or what is left of this once picturesque 
phase of life, but to our modern artificial 
social life and its surroundings, which, 
though artificial, may be found free of sen- 
sationalism. 

The grace and ease eminently pleasing in 
pictures of only head and shoulders depends 


upon truth of proportions, to render a 
common and natural action well in dealing 
with such limited anatomical terms. Nothing 
is suggestive of difficulty; but if it were not 
an extremely difhcult proposition we would 
see more examples of good single head por- 
traits. ‘The cause of failure seems to be in 
the fitting on of the neck and shoulders to 
a face without studying the harmony and 
relation of the action as well as the propor- 
tions. You know how prevalent once was 
the style, still persistent, of turning the head 
at an angle to the body, without considera- 
tion of comfort either to sitter or to the 
spectator by suggestion. 

Too little regard is paid by the profes- 
sional to the principle which we see carried 
out to perfection by some of the old mas- 
ters of suiting the action of the body to the 
expression and pose of the head. 

Photographers seem to disregard the nat- 
ural pose of the body in studying the pose 
of the head. Often the head is all out of 
harmony, and the picture annoys because it. 
is unnatural. 

The placing of the head rather high on 
the plate is to be observed, for the contrary 
way gives the suggestion of shortness of 
stature or the impression that we are con- 
cealing too much of the figure. 

The next thing to attend to is to avoid 
giving the truncated look to the lower part 
of the figure, especially where the arms are 
distinctly in evidence. It looks unpleasant 
to see an arm or hand amputated by the 
edge of the print. 

The safest way to get over this amputated 
look is either to lose the lower part of the 
picture in the drapery or to merge the out- 
lines, if seen in shadow or light; in short, 
to do away with the idea of division by 
hiding or masking, by some device, the lines 
of intersection. 

Titian makes his female heads glorious 
by the flow of soft, luxurious hair, waving, 


partly loose, on the shoulders. He had a 
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peculiar penetration in catching that effect 
of Nature where the half-tones are com- 
posed of imperceptible gradations on the 
cheeks, forehead, neck and bosom, and thus 
making the features tell with power, not 
only in the scheme of light and shade, but 
with power in the expression. 


Ineffectual Advertising 


It is only recently that any attempt has 
been made to reduce advertisement to a 
science, to develop the essential principles 
upon which success may be reasonably as- 
sured. 

We are beginning to see that advertise- 
ment must be governed by laws, just as 
painting, music or any other art is subject 
to fundamental principles which cannot be 
ignored. The man who advertises is a prac- 
tical man, and knows that all business must 
be conducted in a methodical way if it is to 
be a success—and he never makes an ad- 
venture in trade in a reckless way. He de- 
mands a demonstration, at least, of a high 
probability of a good return for his ex- 
penditures. But in the case of putting out 
an advertisement, although he may put the 
question to himself, “Does it pay to adver- 
tise?” he never really uses any reasonable 
‘means of assuring himself of its worth, but 
implicitly trusts that it may have the desired 
eiect, 

Methods have been devised by advertisers 
to determine whether or not a certain specific 
kind of advertisement or particular display 
of printed matter is successful ; but the meth- 
ods used to find out results are not based 
upon any underlying principles which might 
help the investigator in an analysis of what 
the advertisement has accomplished ; that is, 
nothing in the method of inquiry has been 


done in a scientific way. 

I am not an advertisement writer; in fact, 
know so little of the subject as to feel re- 
luctant in offering suggestion or venturing to 
criticise. My work in connection with the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY has been en- 
tirely on other lines; but I may be permitted 
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to pass my opinion as a layman in the matter 
upon the nature and character of a good 
deal of the advertising schemes used to ex- 
ploit the photographic portrait business. 
Most of them would never appeal to me as 
furnishing an inducement to go to the par- 
ticular party who is endeavoring to secure 
my patronage. 

The radical error in most of them lies in 
the fact that they are too sensational. They 
do not sufficiently emphasize the artistic 
phase of photography, and are constructed 
more to catch the eye, like the advertise- 
ments for breakfast foods, or some improved 
style of corset. 

The printed page directly appeals only to 
the eye, but the text may be so worded that 
the other senses are also appealed to through 
the imagination. The more sensations we 
get from an object, the better we are ac- 
quainted with its qualities. If through form 
alone a thing attracts our attention, we shall 
be ignorant of its color and other qualities, 
and so have an inadequate or false idea of 
its real nature. 

The entire object of the advertisement for 
a specific purpose is to produce certain ef- 
fects upon the mind of the possible cus- 
tomer which specifically emphasizes what its 
intent and purpose are. 

The advertisement of musical instruments 
which would merely convey the shapes and 
features of the instruments would be a fail- 
ure. It must suggest to the reader images 
of music and awaken his imagination in 
particular. In the same way, the advertise- 
ment of luxuries of the table would be de- 
fective if it did not by imagination appeal 
to the gustatory taste; and so the photo- 
graphic advertisement whose aim and pur- 
pose is to advertise artistic work fails when 
it does not appeal primarily to the artistic 
tastes of the prospective customer. To ap- 
peal to the sentiments has little, if any, ef- 
fect. People do not have portraits painted 
to keep in memory their dear friends when 
they are gone, but because painted portraits 
are works of art and serve the purpose of 


decoration. Even if they do desire them as 
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memorials, they feel that it is all cant and 
insincerity on the part of the photographer 
to make such an appeal. They are desirous 
only of having the work done in the best 
possible manner and with the highest artistic 
expression. This alone counts with them, 
and all your suggestions about memento 
mors is by no means an inducement to pat- 
ronize your particular studio. 

The advertisement writer ought to study 
a little of psychology, the best way to di- 
rectly influence the human mind. Human 
nature is the essential factor in advertising 
success, and the man who has recourse to 
other methods, no matter how attractive in 
form, fails if he does not reckon with it. 


The Lens in Reference to the 
Size of Studio and Descrip- 
tion of Work 


One of the most frequent inquiries which 
is put to us by portrait photographers re- 
lates to the most advisable choice of focal 
lengths of lens for a studio of given size. 
Very often the particulars which accompany 
a question of this kind are not sufficient for 
a useful answer to be made. After all, if 
the dimensions of a studio are compara- 
tively small, the use of only one lens in- 
evitably sacrifices something in one direc- 
tion or another. Ina studio of 30 ft. to 40 
ft. run, it is different; and a lens of 10 or 
12 inches focal length can be used for all 
descriptions of work. For some years past 
we have published in the ““Almanac’”’ a table 
which gives a fairly comprehensive guide 
to the choice of a lens under the conditions 
which are determined by the length of the 
studio and by the size of a portrait negative 
which it is required to make from a full- 
length, half-length, or head and shoulders 
subject. It is possible, however, to prescribe 
a comparatively simple arithmetical rule by 
which any one can work out for himself in a 
few seconds on a postcard the focus of lens 
which is necessary under any given condi- 
tions. 

Before explaining this rule in a few 
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words, it is, perhaps, worth while pointing 
out once again that where the conditions 
permit it is always advantageous to use a 
lens of the longest focus, at any rate up to 
a focal length of about 12 inches. Beyond 
that focus it may often not be advantageous 
to go, chiefly for the reason that a longer 
focus further increases the distance between 
the sitter and the camera without material 
benefit to the “drawing” of the subject, and 
frequently with disadvantage to the quality 
of the negative if the atmosphere of the 
studio is even to a slight extent obscured by 
fog. On the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that the focal length which is the long- 
est permissible in a given length of studio 
for a given class of work may still be too 
short for covering the plate to be used. In 
such a case the alternatives which present 
themselves are, first, to resign oneself to 
the circumstances and be content with head 
and shoulders or half-length instead of full- 
length, or, second, to sacrifice speed of lens 
and obtain the necessary covering power by 
means of a smaller aperture, or, as may 
sometimes be of a 
slower type of lens. 

Coming now to the method of calculation 
to which we have referred, let it first be 
borne in mind that as a rule the distance be- 
tween the sitter and the plate, which 1s all 
that we are concerned with from the optical 
standpoint, usually requires to be a few feet 
less than the over-all length of the studio. 
A foot or two requires to be provided for 
placing of the background behind the sitter, 
likewise a_ foot behind the 
A fair allowance for both these 


necessary, by means 


and or two 
camera. 
together is 5 ft., so that in the -calculation 
to be referred to the so-called “studio space” 
requires first to be arrived at by making the 
necessary reduction from the over-all length. 
In some cases, for example, where there is a 
doorway at one end of the studio, subtrac- 
tion of a lesser length than 5 ft. can be made. 

Optically, the factor, apart from the focal 
length of the lens, which determines the 
space required, is the degree of reduction 
in photographing; that is to say, the height 
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DOUBLE BELT TYPE 


Made in two sizes—20-inch and 30-inch 
width belt 


of the sitter divided by the height of the 
image on the focusing screen. Taking the 
height of a full-length standing figure as 
averaging 68 inches and of a head and shoul- 
ders as averaging 30 inches, it is a simple 
matter to draw up a little table which will 
show the degree of reduction. 
Such a table is the following : 


Ideal Photo Print Dryer 


a. ; Double Belt Drying Machines are acknowledged as 

the only safe method for the quick drying of prints and 
eliminating all chances of stained prints from any cause, 
no matter in what condition metal becomes. 
chance of rust or metal stains. 

The No. 4, or 20-inch machine is especially adapted 
for those who are crowded for space. 
pact and yet able to take a print 18 inches wide. 

All machines are shipped set up. 


Furnished with 110 or 220 D.C. Motor or 60-cycle A. C. Motor. 


SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO. 
505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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It is very com- 


PRICES: 
No. 4. Gas heated—20-inch belt...... $185.00 
No. 4. Electric heated—20-inch belt.. 235.00 
No. 5. Gas heated—30-inch belt...... 200.00 
No. 5. Electric heated—30-inch belt.. 250.00 


25, 30 or 40-cycle or 32 volt Motor, $15 net extra. 
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Now for our rule, which is as follows: 
The greatest focal length of lens which can 
be used for a given description of work is 
equal to the “studio space’ divided by a 
number which is the reduction figure plus 2; 
that is to say, if the reduction figure is 10, 
the divisor is 12. This rule can be perhaps 
set out more plainly in a kind of formula— 


Name and size of photograph. . C. de V Cabinet. Boudoir* Imperial+ 
Height of image on photograph 3 5 | 7% 9 
For full-length portraits, reduc- 
MOTI CT Cals eee eee 23 13 3 71% 
For head and shoulders portrait, 
reduction figure is.......... 10 6 4 3 nearly 
* 8ux5. { 10x6%. 


The reduction figure in any particular case 
can very easily be found. It is found by 
dividing the longest dimension of the sub- 
ject by the corresponding dimension of the 
image required in the photograph, both be- 
ing expressed, of course, in inches. For 
example, if a group of people occupies, say, 
6 ft. across the studio and it is required to 
make a whole-plate photograph in which the 
width of the image is, say, 8 inches, then the 
reduction figure is simply 72 inches (=—6 ft.) 
divided by 8, that is to say, 9. 


Focal length = 
Studio space 

R+2 
where R is the “reduction figure.” 

This rule is not an absolutely correct one, 
because it leaves out of account the extra 
camera extension which is required when 
photographing objects which are nearer than 
the “infinity” corresponding with a camera 
extension equal to the focal length of the 
lens. But this factor is a very small one in 
the case of reduction figures from about 24 
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LENSES/ WOLLENSAKSHUMEES 
Vitax Portrait Lens F:3.8 
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F: 3.8—the fastest practical speed for a portrait lens. 


THe Vitax SrEED of F:3.8 is 
ideal for a portrait type of lens. <A 
faster lens is impractical because it 
has too little depth. A slower lens 
is often a handicap to best results. 

WitH Mopern LIGHTING, yes, 
even with poor illumination, the 
Vitax works as fast as you can snap 
the shutter, giving fully timed neg- 
atives. 

For Porrrarrure, this lens is 
supreme. Because of its improved 
Petzval formula, it gives a rounded, 
standing-out effect that adds greatly 


Free Booklets: 
Vitax, 


**Studio Lenses’’ 


OLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
= ROCHESTER, NY. —g 


to the life-like qualities of the por- 
trait. A diffusing device is an added 
advantage. 

CHILD PHoroGRaPHY Is a pleasure 
with the Vitax. No danger of 
blurred or under-timed negatives 
with a speed of F:3.8 available. 

Tue Prick 1s NEGLIGIBLE, when 
measured by the results obtained. 
In barrel with iris diaphragm the 
10-in. focus is $105; 13%-in., $135; 
16-in., $185. Can you afford to be 
without one? Yourstock-house will 
be glad to send youa Vitax on trial. 


is an interesting booklet describing the 
the Velostigmat F:4.5 (our all-round studio anastigmat) and the 
Verito F:4 (the popular soft-focus lens.) 
our products for the commercial photographer. 


**Commercial Lenses’’ describes 


Kither or both free on request. 


U.S.A. ee a 
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For Superior Prints 
in Black and White or Sepia 
The Vim and Sparkle of the 


original black and white tone 
is perfectly translated in the 


PROFESSIONAL DEFENDER 


SEPIA 


In making sepia prints the 
CONTROL, UNIFORMITY 
and LATITUDE of 


<< Professional 
LJEFENDER 
is strikingly demonstrated. 
Write for Price List, etc. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. and Branches 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


NCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 Pare uly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ADIA; 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
SP poor Cie 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘*291”’ (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Veer August, 1912 . a Henry Matisse 


Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 \ June 1913 | 


Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


to 10; and in the case of smaller reduction 
figures (that is to say, copying on a larger 
scale), the error is of no importance since, 
in these circumstances, there is always ample 
room in the studio even for a lens of much 
longer focus than is likely to be available or 
desirable. 

One or two examples will serve to remove 
any difficulty which even those quite unac- 
quainted with optical calculations may ex- 
perience. Suppose we are making full- 
length cabinets in a studio of an over-all 
length of 20 ft. Allowing 5 ft. as pointed 
out above, the studio space is 15 ft. For 
reduction of a full-length figure to cabinet 
size, the reduction figure is 13. Therefore, 
the greatest focal length which can be used 
is the studio space (15 ft elome-r- 
inches) divided by 15 (= reduction figure 
plus 2), that is to say, the focal length is 12 
inches. On the other hand, if the studio 
space were only 10 ft., corresponding with 
an over-all length of 15 ft., the greatest focal 
length which could be used for full-length 
cabinets is 8 inches. Here it will be seen 
that the maximum permissible focal length 
is somewhat too short to allow of a portrait 
objective being used, since the covering 
power of the average f/4 Petzval lens is 
insufficient for a half-plate. An anastigmat 
of from f/5.6 to f/8 aperture would, how- 
ever, cover a plate of this size satisfactorily 

In the case of the smaller reductions, it 
will be seen that the formula indicates that 
there is ample margin for choosing a focal 
length considerably less than the maximum 
permitted by the studio space, whilst still 
affording ample covering power. For ex- 
ample, if the available studio space is 15 ft., 
what is the maximum focal length which can 
be used for an Imperial head and shoulders 
portrait? From the table, the reduction fig- 
ure in this case is 3, so that the maximum 
permissible focal length is 15 «K 12 + 
(3 + 2) = 36. Although for such close-up 
portraits there is certainly an advantage in 
using a long focus, for the sake of good 
“drawing,” yet few portrait photographers 
would think it necessary to employ a focus 
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No portrant 1S SO 
completely satisfying 
as one made by a 
professional photographer 


In the half-forgotren days of head- 
tests and jack-in-the-boxes, the word 
“talent” would have seemed a bit 
overdrawn in describing the aver- 
age photographer and his studio, 
but most photographers nowadays 
(we have visited nearly all of them 
in the United States) possess a true 
“gift” of interpretation. They are 
real artists. 


Think of professional photogra- 
phy hereafter as Photo-portraiture— 
as definite an art as Sculpture or 
Paincing. 


The camera is not a brush but iq 
is considerably harder to wield than 
a brush. 


It isn’t docile in the hand. A brush 
Teaves out things or shapes them as 
the artist wishes, but the camera in- 
sists on putting in everything 


This was a handicap to photogra~ 
phers at first but now they have 
made it a virtue by adding another 
marvelous tool—the use of Light 
and its resultant shadows. 


You have for instance, a finely 
shaped nose or forehead. In an or- 
dinary snapshot the camera traces 
what you might call a “flat view” 
on the flat film. Your features do 
not seem to have the full depth 
they possess in life. Bur the profes- 
sional photographer changes this 
with a deft control of light. 


Se Charm of Fassing Years 
Lives in Portraiture 


The family treasure chest holds no 


In a larger sense the camera, now 
that its work is so skillfully controll- 
ed, is a saving grace in Art. 


Time now is more precious than 
it was in the days of Rubens, 
Rembrandt and Van Dyke. These 


painters worked for months upon 
their canvassess. They were the 
Great Realists. Their masterpieces 
fairly live, so true is the coloring, so 
wholesome the detail. Modern 
painters are more “sketchy”—they 
suggest rather than delineate. The 
modernist strives to save time. 


The professional photographer is 
doing a tremendously large thing in 
safeguarding Realism and mingling 
with it the best interpretive ideas of 
modern Art. He is bringing us 
again the painstaking wholesome- 
ness of the Old Masters and is 
bringing it to all of us. 


With his camera he does months 
of accurate protrayal in a second 
This lessens the expense, so that 
masterful family portraits, formerly 
obtainable only by the well-to-do, 
are now within the reach of all. 


We are glad to publish this true 
“understanding” of the photograph- 
er, because the House of Collins 
has had a definite part in placing 
photography on its present lofty 
plane. We are the creators of ar- 
tistic and durable mountings 
Collins Ultrafine Folders are the 
highest achievement in casings for 
photographs. They add charm to 
Photo-portraiture and have done so 
for over half a century. In color 
and feeling they do justice to the 
photograph which does you justice 


That photographers appreciate 
our efforts is evidenced by the fact 
that almost every studio in America 
invariably presents some of its crea- 
tions in one of the many styles of 
Collins Ultrafine Folders 


Be photographed 
t 


hopes 


on_your 


irthday 


more cherished reminders of loved ones 
than their photographs. 

Realize what your pictures may mean 
to those who will some day note their re- 
semblance to you. Be photographed fre- 
quently so that your personality will be 
carried down to your grandchildren 

Your photographer accentuates the 
individuality and beauty of his work by 
encasing each print in a Collins Ultrafine 
Folder stamped with this pride-mark of 
quality, 


Ask him to place your pictures in 
raountings impressed with the Collins 
Oak Leaf so that you may see how 


COLLINS 
Ultrafine Folders 


“Add charm to every photograph” 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Ultrafine Paper Products for over 60 


The Oak Leaf, hallmark of quality, 
stamped on the back of every Collins 
Photographic Folder distinguishes 
mountings used to enhance the beauty 
and indiwiduality of photographs. 

Your photographer will gladly place 
your piciures in Collins Ultrafine Folders 
to that you may sec how much more 
attractive they become when 30 encased. 


years 


The August announcement in The Ladies Home Journal gives a new inspirational story of professional 
photography in a manner never attempted before. Jt is another powerful link in the chain 
of appeals directed to the American public to impress upon them the true 
worth of modern portraiture encased in Collins Ultrafine 
Mountings. There is a mounted copy for you. 
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of such length as 36 inches. For one thing, 
if the relative aperture was large, the lens 
would be enormously bulky; and also the 
difference in “drawing” between a 36-inch 
lens and one of 20 or even 15 inches focus 
would not be very large. This, however, 
is a side issue from the subject which we 
have endeavored to set forth in the simplest 
manner in these notes, which are written 
simply to indicate a most simple method of 
calculating the greatest focal length which 
can be used in a studio of given dimensions 


for various descriptions of work.—The 
British Journal of Photography. 
* 


A man managed to get into conversation with a 
pretty girl during a railway journey. He was 
very pleased with himself and when the train ar- 
rived at his destination he said to the girl: 

“T have to thank you for making this otherwise 
dull journey a very pleasant one. I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t, perhaps, have been so nice if you’d known 
I was a married man.” 

“Oh, as to that,’ said the girl, “you have no 
advantage over me. I’m an escaped lunatic.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Advertising Value of 
Being Different 
C. H. CLAUDY 

One of the greatest reputations ever made 
by any photographer in this country was 
acquired by a man who operated a studio in 
the market district of his city, away off the 
beaten shopping, down-town quarters. 

Some people say he succeeded in spite of 
his location; others contend that he suc- 
ceeded because of it. 

There is a jewelry store in Detroit which 
is in a poor section of the city, nowhere 
near the usual marts of trade, which has 
piled up an astonishing business, either be- 
cause of, or in spite of, its location. Its 
owner is alive to the odd and the different, 
the unusual ways of attracting trade. He 
had sold eggs below cost (and in a jewelry 
store) and brought crowds to his door. He 
has had a sale of Belgian hares, at so much 
per pound, and the police had to be called 
to keep order among the crowds trying to 
buy. 


The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SUNSHINE PORTRAIT BY J. W. BEATTIE 
Made by Arctype Hollywood Hi-Lite in conjunction with daylight 


“Let a Little 
Sunshine In” 


You can do it with the white 
flame carbon Hollywood Hi-Lite— 
the spotlight which produces a 
veritable beam of sunshine under 
perfect control. 

The picture-buying public is 
being educated by the movies and 
otherwise, and are demanding the 
new things in photography. You 
cannot afford tolag behind. Buy a 
real spotlight right in the beginning, 
right now, and get busy. 


Booklet ‘The Spotlight in 
Photography” on request. 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co. 


1646 Hudson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Do you know a roadside inn called Heart’s 
Desire? Or Milligan’s Manor or Rooster’s 
Rest? The name doesn’t matter. 
miles from anywhere. The road leading to 
it is not particularly good. But all roads 
within twenty miles have unique little signs 
every half mile, telling the autoist that 
Heart’s Desire has a “Chicken dinner with 
chickens, and things to eat which are sea- 
soned,” and when you take a chance and get 
there you have a meal for a couple of dollars 
such as twenty of them cannot buy in the 
city. 


It is nine 


Now, suppose ! 

Suppose you put a play-room in your 
studio, and filled it with toys. Suppose you 
had a combination nurse, governess, story- 
teller and children-amuser in charge. Sup- 
pose you advertised to the effect that Mrs. 
Mother, who wanted to go shopping, and 
didn’t want to take little Gladys or Reginald 
along, could leave said infant in your charge 
with the assurance that she or he would be 
well cared for, pleasantly amused and prop- 


erly chaperoned for a few hours, all free 
gratis for nothing. Do you or do you not 
suppose that Mrs. Mother would look at the 
baby pictures on your walls when she ar- 
rived and departed? Do you or do you not 
think she would come often and tell her 
friends ? 

A photographer arrived in Bingville and 
set up his lares and penates, hung out his 
sign and started his business. No one knew 
him or knew of him. His problem was to 
let the Bingvillians know the did the best 
possible work for the lowest possible price. 
His first move was to hire ten of the pretti- 
est girls Bingville possessed, and costume 
them in groups. One was a Puritan maiden 
group, another was a Louis XIV court 
group, a third a Civil War-time group. One 
group after another held sway in his big 
show window, and, as a background in the 
window, were portraits of the groups. The 
police had to keep the crowds moving. 

The photographer’s next move was to ad- 


vertise pictures at cost. He didn’t merely 
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A NEW PA-KO AID FOR 
PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHERS 


GLOw, messy stylus marking is eliminated thru the 

PA-KO Negative Marker. 

This new PA-KO timesaver marks negatives six 
times as fast as the old stylus method. 

Its sharp, distinct markings cannot possibly be con- 
fused---they are cleancut and businesslike. 

Operation is fast and simple. Numerals and letters 
are die-cut into movable brass slides. Slides are ad- 
justed to desired number; negative is placed on felt- 
covered platform, and the electric light button is pressed. 

That’s all there is to it. The number is exposed on 
the negative and develops with the subject. 

The PA-KO Negative Mar- 
ker is built of aluminum for a 
lifetime of service. Comes com- 


plete with lampcord and plug, 
ready to attach, for $20.00. 

Let the PA-KO Negative 
Marker handle a time-stealing 
job—giving you clean-marked, 
uniform negatives in perfect 
order. Then put this saved 
time on bigger work. 

Order your PA-KO Negative 
Marker immediately for prompt 
il delivery. 


THE PA-KO CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
TTT 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTG: 
M. S. BRIDLE, eNLarGeErR 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


say “cost” and leave the public to think he 
was adding a secret profit—he set down each 
item, rent, light, heat, help, materials, in- 
surance, interest, depreciation and then made 
half a dozen pictures for all comers at cost, 
during one week. 

The third week he advertised fifty boy’s 
bicycles, at cost, one bicycle to each boy, each 
boy to do one day’s work for him for the 
privilege of buying at cost. The ‘“‘one day’s 
work” was to distribute a prettily printed 
little booklet descriptive of his business, and 
to tell all who would listen the story of the 
bicycle at cost. 

Now all this sounds as if the photographer 
was crazy—but he wasn’t. He spent a few 
hundred dollars and in a month all Bing- 
ville was wondering what he would do next. 
He didn’t disappoint them. He did “some- 
One week it was 
a free soda for every woman clerk who 
called. 


thing next” every week. 


There was no charge, no asking for 
names, no string to the funny little offer— 
but five hundred women came, saw his 
studio, looked at his samples, took their free 
soda tickets, went to a popular drug store 
and had the drink ‘on him” and the total 
cost was less than fifty dollars. The next 
week this man of ideas gave away a dozen 
handsome silver (quadruple plate) spoons 
with every dozen pictures, and so on. 

In six months he had to move to larger 
quarters—within the year he moved twice. 
Now he has a business which includes not 
only Bingville, but twenty little towns within 
ten miles of Bingville—and all because he is 
able to see further than his competitors. 

“Oh, but that wouldn’t work here—my 
public wouldn’t stand for it.” 

Friend, the public will “stand for’ any- 
thing which means 
pleasure or profit. 


interest, amusement, 
The idea that photog- 


HALLDOKSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


© Studio Flash Lamp 

© Home Portrait Flash Lamp 

© Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 

© Triangle Flash Lamp 

© Studio Electric Lamp 

© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 
© Flash Powder 


Electric Spotlights 
© Style 00 
O Style A = 
=) Style B ome ae 
ash Lamp 


© Centrifugal Print Washers 


Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 


1778 WILSON AVE. CHICAGO 


Hammer Plates 


fill every requirement of modern 
photography. They excel in speed, 
crispness, color-range and keep- 
ing qualities. Their record proves 
their worth. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MY” HAMMER DRY PLATE COD 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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raphy is so much allied with high art that it 
must never be anything less than extremely 
dignified lest the public will be offended, is 
a beautiful pose, but it is a pose. There is 
nothing any more, or any less, dignified 
about making and selling photographs than 
there is about making and selling clothes, 
watches, pianos, cigars or fancy neckwear. 
Get your public interested in you and they 
will buy of you. Be an “also ran’”’ and stay 
in the same rut your competitors follow, and 
the only wheels will run over you will be the 
wheels of progress, atop of which rides the 
more original man. 

You cannot sell your product to a public 
on its merits alone if half a dozen others 
have equally good products of equal merit, 
at equal prices. Granted that some photo- 
graphs are better than others, it must, never- 


theless, be admitted that between half-a- 


dozen high-grade men there 1s opportunity 
to choose for quality of work. Then, if it 
isn’t quality of work, it must be quality of 
appeal, which wins customers to your studio 
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—and the quality of appeal found in inter- 
est, unusualness, or self-interest of the cus- 
tomer, is the thing that will win. The age- 
worn joke of the Jew who found a fire 
profitable is founded on fact—you don’t 
have to have an actual fire, but if you can 
have a conflagration which burns up con- 
ventionality in your advertising, and make 
people talk about you because they are in- 
terested in what you do, you will have no 
need of ever going to the cashier and asking 
him if he cannot extend that note another 
ninety days. 
#% 

In the old days of Mississippi River travel the 
Stephen J. Hill gained note as the worst boat on 
the river. One afternoon a fog settled and the 
captain gave orders to tie up for the rest of the 
day. 

“It’s too bad we're going to be late, captain,” 
said a passenger. 

“We ain't,’ retorted the skipper calmly. 

“But I thought you were going to tie up here 
for hours.” 


“So we are, but that ain’t going to make us 
late. We don’t run so close to time as all that.” 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


spe only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. 
springs or locks used. 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 

@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
can use it correctly. 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@, The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


No strings, clamps, 
Retains at all times the appearance of a 


A child 
Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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To eliminate plate trouble due to hot weather 


RTS COUSIN GWE JEL SUN Sy) RR Nee 


Our emulsions are specially toughened to 


stand the hot climates 


New York 


yous Ad GLa aseissugsaiasuileennin 
O14 4944S 4480450440448 aA Maan 


Study of Efficiency 


It is only within the last decade or so that 
systematic efforts have been made to apply the 
experimental methods of the scientist to investi- 
gation of social needs. 

Indeed, we may say, it is only a few years back 
that individual mental variations have engaged the 
attention of the psychologist, who hitherto con- 
fined his attention to the general laws only of 
mental processes belonging to humanity collec- 
tively, making no concrete application or directing 
inquiry to investigation of any particular phase. 

But recently a number of excellent books and 
essays have sought to fix the investigations upon 
a scientific basis, so that now we are in shape to 
have a genuine psychology of individual variations 
and psychological methods applied to the solution 
of the concrete problems of business. 

To be sure, much of the work in this complex 
province must be only tentative, and we still refer 
phenomena to that inscrutable factor, personality, 
which is only an evasion to hide our ignorance, 
but much valuable deduction has been made from 
the analysis of the various factors involved, and 
we are beginning to see light and have a clearer 
view and more concrete illustration, which dem- 
onstrate the great possibilities of this new method 
in application to the economics of business. 

Vocational fitness assumes considerable  im- 
portance in business life, and failure to succeed is 
most frequently traceable to want of adaptation 
to surroundings. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAS 


a . . . . 
> Ki o- oe o- o°¢ 


San Francisco 


The great need is here supplied by such psycho- 
logical workers in their foundation of method on 
strictly scientific principles, experimental evidence 
which may be directly put in practice. 


* 
Dry Mounting 


During damp weather it is sometimes found that 
prints adhere to the metal plate when dry-mounting 
them, or to the sheet of paper which is sometimes 
placed over the print to prevent contact with the 
metal. It is safe to assume that this trouble is due 
to dampness of either the mount or the print. The 
moisture, being converted into steam, softens the 
gelatine and causes it to stick. It would almost 
seem to be superfluous to point this out, but the 
fact is that the dampness is often unsuspected. 
Gelatine is in itself a very hygroscopic substance, 
and after having been thoroughly dried will absorb 
a considerable amount of atmospheric moisture, 
while mounts which have been kept in even a 
slightly damp place will give off steam if heated. 
There is also danger of producing more or less 
glossy marks upon the face of a damp print during 
the process of “tacking on” the tissue. The remedy 
is, of course, to put the prints in a dry, warm 
place for an hour or so before mounting, and to 
store the mounts away from damp. A fresh de- 
livery of cardboard (not paper) mounts, may not 
have been perfectly dry when dispatched, and if 
this be unobserved may be the cause of spoiling 
good prints.—The British Journal of Photography. 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Adaption of Means of Illumination 
to the Individuality of 
the Model 


Supposing we have the very best of all possible 
first-rate studios, and get the light on our model 
in the way which is most effective, both for the 
chemical results as well as for the qualities which 
should always characterize good artistic _photog- 
raphy—breadth, relief, atmosphere, ete.—there still 
enters into our duties, as artistic photographers, 
the arranging, altering and mode of using these 
advantages as governed by the individual character- 
istics of the models, and the feeling, sentiment, or 
effect which we desire to embody in connection 
therewith. In other words, each model (our sit- 
ter) and each intended picture demands its own 
peculiar “treatment.” 

Suppose we have to photograph a real pretty 
girl with regular and well-proportioned features, 
good eyes, and a classic profile, and we feel en- 
thused at the prospect of producing something 
charming in the shape of a portrait picture. 

Our light, we will say, enters the studio and falls 
on the model from the side of the room and in 
advance of her. In fact, it is the condition of 
illumination last employed in our efforts to secure 
pictorial effect mith a previous sitter; conditions 
which have been eminently satisfactory and which 
have been jotted down, mentally or in our note- 
book of practice. 

When now we have placed our model, posed her 
with her head viewed in profile somewhat, and, as 
we think, in accordance with her expression—some- 
what drooping—we are surprised, perhaps, to dis- 
cover that the conditions are not applicable. We 
find our charming model has lost no small share 
of her beauty—and we begin to wonder if her 
charm, as is often the case, is due to her rich 
complexion or vivacity of expression. We begin 
to scan the face to discover the cause of the trans- 
formation. We notice the too prominently indi- 
cated jaw-bone and cheek-bone are each rendered 
more distinctly visible by the strong shadows they 
cast, against which they come out clearly and 
strongly defined. 

But let us raise the head. What a change! The 
light reaches the surfaces which previously re- 
treated into deep shadow, and the prominent bones 
of the cheek and jaw are now indicated so faintly 
as hardly to be perceptible. The face gains in 
refinement and beauty of contour, or, rather, you 
present the refinement and beauty in their proper 
setting. You thus produce a picture, valuable no 
less for having embodied all the beauty of the 
original than for having to a certain extent ideal- 
ized it, making it not the less a truthful counter- 
feit presentment of the model at her best. 

We might add that this upward glance, so neces- 
sary to some characters, may be secured by posing 
your model in the attitude desired, slightly bending 
forward, and then at the critical moment merely 
speaking to her. The natural action will cause an 
elevation of the head and at the same time the 
body will assume a pleasing and graceful attitude. 
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Acquiring a Reputation 


One of the surest ways of acquiring reputation 
is by patronizing it. And the best way to patronize 
it is by judicious advertisement. There is a won- 
derful power in words formed into regular proposi- 
tions and printed in capital letters to draw the 
assent after them. 

To elevate and surprise is the great art of ad- 
vertisement, to raise a lively and somewhat exalted 
idea in people’s minds of that offered for considera- 
tion, and to take by sudden unexpectedness before 
one can recover breath, as it were, so that by hav- 
ing been caught one is determined to investigate for 
one’s self and to prove that it was right. 

Let some advertisement describe a photograph 
as imposing, grand, rich in tonal values, possessed 
of subtle luminosity, etc. These words (mind you 
the words themselves, which you really hardly 
appreciate) excite certain ideas in your mind like 
the blasts of trumpets, which are not to be quelled 
except by the seeing of the picture itself. 

It is not to be supposed that the artist would 
say such grand talk about his work unless public 
sentiment allowed it. At this rate you have your 
reputation in your own hands, and you are very 
foolish if you shut your fist on it, for fear of being 
accounted egotistical. You may get the sobriquet 
of swell-head, four-flusher, etc., but it works all 
the same in establishing your reputation. 

A name repeated frequently in one’s hearing 
with some high-sounding epithet is bound to startle. 

You cannot help its effect on your imagination, 
even though you have a sneaking idea that it does 
not altogether deserve it. The appeal is made at 
first to the sense of vision only, but it is not easily 
deflected, but penetrates to the mind. 


x 


Little Freddy was using his fists on little Helen. 
“Freddy, stop!» commanded his mother. “Don’t 
you know that a gentleman never strikes a lady?” 

Instantly Helen stopped crying. 

“They do, too,” she contradicted. 

“Why, Helen,” said mother, “when did you ever 
see a gentleman strike a lady ?” 

With an air of convincing proof the little maid 
replied : 

“Daddy spanks me.” 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’”’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
: AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


[A RUS e 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


@ LEARN mae TORAEe YY 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY. "s'22esi"'y.30" 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
| sq sss oe} 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.” 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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PHOTOCRAPHIC 
JOURNAL 
‘SY AMERICA 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


nnn ts 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
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Peerless Photo Oil Colors 


The immediate success of the Peerless Japanese 
Water Colors, presented in 1902 by the Japanese 
Water Color Co., of Rochester, N. Y., stimulated 
research to furnish artists with a product in oil 
color possessed of the same high reputation as the 
transparent water colors. 

The success of the chemists engaged in the work 
of research in this line is such that the company 
now is putting upon the market a product ranking 
with the finest foreign tube colors for artistic 
purposes. 

These high-grade colors are put up in slide 
covered boxes so as to be conveniently used and 
the tints have a wide range, so as to meet the 
demand of the most exacting artist. 

The effects produced in the coloring of the pho- 
tograph by these oil colors is most pleasing to one 
of artistic perception. Delicate tones and rich 
values may be communicated to an ordinary mono- 
chrome photograph, which makes it truly a pic- 
ture. And in the hands of one possessed of artis- 
tic taste most charming and novel effects are 
possible, so that the mere photograph looks like 
a direct transcript of nature with its beautiful 
coloring. 

The demonstration of the process at the Inter- 
national Convention at Buffalo aroused much in- 
terest amongst the professional photographers, 
who perceived at once opportunity for creating 
new business by application of color photography 
of high grade to portrait work. 

There was such an immediate demand for the 
oil colors that the stock on hand was bought out 
at once and shipments had to be made direct from 
the Rochester establishment. 

The amateur photographer, too, will find these 
colors interesting and discover that he can produce 
therewith, if he exercise his artistic taste and 
judgment, much closer approximation to natural 
color than is possible, at present, by use of ex- 
pensive color photography schemes. 

Printed matter on this new way of using Peer- 
less Photo Oil Colors will be mailed on request. 


* 

Attitude has a lot to do with selling. Once 
you decide on a good excuse for your business 
being poor, it will exceed your expectations. Ex- 
pect it to be good, cultivate that attitude, and you 
will be surprised at the amount you're able to 
take in. Start to cultivate a cheerful outlook 
today.—Tick Talk. 

x 


“T understand you prefer charges against this 
man,’ said the judge. 

“No, your honor,” returned the grocer. “I pre- 
fer cash, and that’s what I had him brought here 
TOtee 

% 

“That salesman certainly is a live wire,” re- 
marked a merchant to Miss Prim, his bookkeeper 
of uncertain vintage. 

“So I observed,” snapped that lady. 
was shocking.” 


“His slang 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


(wees Wa Sa gt Seer 7 ome 

Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—T wenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


HELP WANTED—Will have position open Sept. 15th 

for good retoucher, one who can operate. Apply 
at once. Towles of Washington, 1520 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—One who can retouch and print. Give 
reference and salary expected. McKee Studio, 
723 Homewood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED— Manager for studio doing $12,000 worth 

of high-grade portraiture a year. Position open 
September 1st. Give full particulars in first letter 
as to experience, age and salary expected. Address, 
The Salyers Studio, Ashland, Ky. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


WaNTED—Position by young lady as receptionist, 

retoucher and air brush worker. Refer to 
“Daddy’’ Lively. Address Southern School of 
Photography, McMinnville, Tenn. 


SITUATION WANTED—AI1 operator, retoucher and 

background worker; over 25 years’ experience; 
first-class reputation and good habits; open for 
engagement. C. Werner, 3338 N. Philip Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED—One of the best all-around men, 

Al operator, very fast printer and enlarger, 
highest grade of work. No steady retouching. 
New York, Pennsylvania or New Jersey states pre- 
ferred. Will start at reasonable salary with a good 
firm. Address Box 972, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Position WANTED—Operator doing high-gradework, 

retouching, air brush, etc.; clean worker, good 
personality, and a gentleman, desires position as 
manager. Salary, $50; or, would consider commis- 
sion. No run-down studio or cheap work consid- 
ered. Highest references At present employed; 
disengaged September. Address Box 971, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Experienced, all-round man, 

furnishing very highest references, desires position; 
preferably as general assistant or manager. Thir- 
teen years with last employer. Karl Fischer, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Large ground-floor, centrally located 

studio, doing a good business. Good amateur- 
finishing plant and supplies. A splendid chance for 
good portrait man to increase the portrait end. 
For particulars, address Box 970, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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For SALE—Studio; best location in Pittsburgh; 
long established. For sale on easy terms. In- 
quire Barnett, 1269 Broadway, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—614x8%4 Empire State View Camera, 

symmetrical lens, six plate holders, tripod and 
carrying case. In first-class condition. Write 
McKee Studio, 723 Homewood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 


24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee 3 ES ee 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 


328 W. Madison St., Chicago 
el eS 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “New YORK 


Everything Used in Photography 
ees 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


nee EE 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


a 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 

159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
a 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
_——————— 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The proportions of a picture have much 


to do with its attractiveness. 


The long narrow rectangle is specially 


pleasing for pictures of houses and grounds, 
gardens, landscapes, groups and many 
architectural subjects. 


Seven by eleven is an examples sel tiema 
size that is fast becoming popular. It 
looks larger than 8 x Io yet the materials 


COS(tBnOsINOLe 


See the Eastman View Gamcra Nome 


7 x 11, before you buy a new outfit. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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The sound reason for Film 
success 1s the fact that with 
Film the photographer can 


make better negatives. Use 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCK ES TER, Now. 
All Dealers’. 
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The No. 7 
Century Studio Outfit 


combines three very necessary features for 
successful studio use: 


Efficiency to the nth degree—making for 
smooth, rapid and expert workmanship. 


Beauty of design—making the principal 
object in the studio an ornament rather 
than a contraption. 


Richness of finish—making a pleasing 
impression upon the sitters who must 


necessarily have the camera thrust upon 
their attention. 


It pays to use modern equipment. 


See tt at your Stock House 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department ROcHESTER, N. Y. 
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All the advantages of Bromide 
specdwand, latittide sedis the 
quality of contact prints, when 
you make portrait enlarge- 


ments on 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks—-D White and E 
Buireelbicm price sistthe \samesas 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGH ESTER NoY. 
All Dealers’. 
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The customer appreciates 
quality—make the print on 


AIRTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. , 


All Dealers’. 
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Single Copy S Cents. 
No. 733 2OO per year, postpaid. 


7 ! PHILADELPHIA. \{__ ‘Ke 
—22= aa: 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Qu ak er Ci ty 


GARNETT Mar Fotio : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat vo to sell the goods. 


ARNETT erabodies 1e semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity hich places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER Ginny. CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t: : 
aad No. Size Folio Opening for Comp ANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 

S 59 4%x9 3 x 4 Square d K STREET 
O51 5, ri POR OFI 212, 214 and 216 DOCK S 

Sil 5% x Il 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages . 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 


$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 
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A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a_ com- 
prehensive way, The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank VY. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete wit 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.”’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
paotee ety in all its various phases. This new book by 

. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
robably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
fr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
Roce peer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
one well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 


a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who_is feadiss 3 to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods. such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice, The routine in a commercial photographer's 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180,’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods. tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type. and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.” 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 
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The Resitting Policy 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A certain editor was so careless of his 
columns as to want to publish a picture of 
me in connection with a yarn I had written 
for him. I sent him an ante-armistice pic- 
ture, which showed me with a small scrub- 
bing brush under my nose and about eleven- 
teen pounds more adipose tissue than | now 
carry. 

He sent it back with a caustic little note 
about writers who hung on to pictures taken 
in their youth and demanded that I go and 
get pictured as I am now, beautiful or not! 

So I went. 

Well, I am not much on pulchritude, I'll 
freely admit. I have a nice pair of jug- 
handled ears, and a mouth that no one 
would call dainty for size, and a nose like 
a million other noses. The combination, | 
thought, ought to make a picture just like 
me, but it didn’t. It made a picture which 
looked a good cross between a horse thief, 
a consumptive, and a man about to be caught 
stealing candy from a baby! 

Naturally, I protested! I told my friend, 
the photographer, that, while I wasn’t any 
Lou Tellegen or James K. Hackett, neither 
was I a Nick Altrock or a von Hinden- 


burg! I also opined I wasn’t as thin as I 


appeared, that I hadn’t galloping consump- 
tion, that I had not as yet been found out 
in any high crimes or misdemeanors, and 
that my wife was not thinking of divorcing 
me for looking like a Caliban. 

“But,” he protested, “man, those pictures 
look exactly like you!” 

He knows me rather well, that photog- 
rapher. 

“Then,” said I, “you make a new set of 
negatives and make them look like some- 
one else!’ 

Which he did. 

The point of the story is the way he made 
the second set of negatives. He went over 
with me the proofs of the first set. He 
pointed out that I was wearing a collar 
which didn’t rest about my neck with that 
cake-eater smugness and snugness suggest- 
ive of being well fed and up to date. He 
showed me that my hair was altogether too 
smooth and slicked back. He picked out 
with me the proof I liked best, and discussed 
with me why I liked the image least. He 
went over the proof I liked best and made 
me show him why and where I liked it bet- 
ter than the others. Then, having first 
made me worm my way into a collar sev- 
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eral sizes too small, he proceeded to make 
a new set of negatives, in which he care- 
fully didn’t pose me the way I hadn’t liked 
before, in which he hid an ear or so behind 
my face, and in which he teased a semi- 
smile to a mouth much too solemn looking 
for good appearance. 

I can’t say I was crazy over me in the 
second set, but I at least had some proofs 
which looked as if they were taken of ma- 
terial out of which God might have, had 
he chosen, made a face which wouldn’t stop 
clocks ! 

My friend, the photographer, is an intelli- 
gent man. We discussed what he did while 
he was doing it, and he told me that, while 
in a dull season a resitting didn’t cost him 
anything but the plates and development, 
nevertheless it did, to some extent, cut down 
on the profits. “But,” he went on, “we 
make a resitting as cheerfully and willingly 
as we made the first one. If we are going 
to do it at all, we want to do it so the re- 
sitter is happy about it. Id give half a 
dozen resittings and lose money on a job 
before I’d let a customer go away dissat- 
isfied.” 

“Then if I don’t like this lot you are 
making, you'll make ‘em again?” 

“Absolutely. I claim to be able to make 
pictures of people as well as any of them 
and better than most. I figure that I not 
only stand to win a profit from every trans- 
action, but also to lose a reputation I have 
taken pains and care and years to build up. 
If I can’t make a profit, I can still preserve 
the reputation. So I make resittings as 
often as necessary. But I don’t make them 
any oftener than is necessary! That was 
why I went over the unsatisfactory proofs 
so carefully with you. Laying all persiflage 
aside, I can see nothing the matter with 
that first lot of proofs. But what I can see, 
doesn’t count. You don’t like them. Your 
friends will see them with your eyes. They, 
if not you, will blame the photographer. I 
don’t want to be blamed for anything, 
whether it’s my fault or not. Id rather 
take some trouble and pains and have you 
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go away and brag about what a hard-to- 
picture subject you are and how you made 
me do you over several times, but how you 
finally got just what you wanted. You 
are a fair-minded man—you'll tell the world 
I did it willingly, gladly, happily; that 1 
didn’t grouch or look cross, or say a word 
about the expense to me. And the next 
time you want a picture made, you'll come 
back here—and the next time any one says 
anything to you about pictures, you'll prob- 
ably say, “Go to B’Jones—he is very accom- 
modating and does good work.’ ” 

“Not every photographer pursues that 
policy,” I threw in. 

“T’ll say they don’t! Some of them look 
on a request for a resitting as an outrage. 
Many of them make the fatal mistake of 
trying to argue a customer into liking a 
picture he or she doesn’t like. It can be 
done—I can do it! But I can’t keep for- 
ever at that customer’s ear, rearguing the 
case every five minutes. I can, perhaps, 
make her believe the picture she doesn’t like 
is a wonder, while she listens, but when she 
gets home and Friend Husband takes a look 
and says, ‘Molly, you look a perfect fright 
in that rig,’ it’s all off. She wants a new 
sitting. It’s up to me to give it to her, and 
to do it so cheerfully she’ll think she is doing 
me a favor.” 

People are people—and people do not 
always know what they like before they see 
it. Some of us have the idea we are a heap 
better looking than we are! Then, when 
the photographer shows us up as we are, 
we say, “It’s a poor picture, I don’t like 
it.” This is one of the crosses the photog- 
rapher has to bear. On the ease with which 
he bears it, the cheerfulness with which he 
makes over the work he has already done, 
the liberality of his resitting policy, will, in 
a large degree, depend on the quantity and 
quality of success which he wins and wears. 

* 


“The worst is yet to come?” 

SYesP, 

“Yes, I hear that even lollypops are to be pro- 
hibited on account of the stick in them.”—Way- 
side Tales. 
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Mentality in the Printing Room 


The best of printers will now and again 
turn out a batch of prints whose quality 
is very far removed from his usual stand- 
ard. It is a curious feature of these occa- 
sional lapses that the producer will stoutly 
maintain that they are good prints, and no 
amount of argument will persuade him to 
the contrary. Experience teaches that this 
state of affairs is due to a kind of “stale- 
ness,’ which results from keeping people 
of certain temperaments too long at one 
particular kind of work. The bromide 
printer knows that the print he is develop- 
ing will undergo a change when it passes 
to the hypo, and will further alter in depth 
on drying, according to whether it is a glossy 
or a matt paper. He may have also 1n mind 
that the print 1s for subsequent toning and 
may be developing accordingly. After a 
time the experienced printer makes the 
necessary allowances for these changes of 
appearance automatically, and without con- 
scious effort. The action is there, however, 
and if the worker is of a sensitive or quick- 
brained disposition, and allows other mat- 
ters to crowd his mind while he prints, rely- 
ing on his subconscious mind for accuracy 
in his work, he must come to a stage when 
the consequent fatigue of mind interferes 
with co-ordination between eye and _ brain. 
When that stage is reached, the man can- 
not tell whether the print is a good or a bad 
one, and a worker who is of the nature 
described should not confine himself to one 
branch of work. The stolid type of per- 
son, on the other hand, may be relied upon 
to produce the same standard of work at 
an even rate indefinitely, and usually is 
found actually to prefer long runs of the 
same style or size, or even of the same sub- 
ject. Such workers as these, however, 
rarely rise to emergencies, such as the pro- 
duction of large quantities in an unprece- 
dented time, or the extraction of quality 
from negatives that appear to contain none. 

There is another disease that frequently 
affects the worker who is kept, for what- 


ever reason, at one particular branch, and 
is not confined to printers. There is a 
famous firm who advertise that they employ 
only specialists in each branch, and while 
the growth of their business is evidence of 
the commercial soundness of keeping each 
person at the work that he appears best 
suited for, yet it would be interesting to 
know whether they do not encounter the 
complaint referred to, and if so, how they 
deal with it. 

The mental trouble in question has no 
definite name that we know of, nor has it 
been recognized as a disease by mental ex- 
perts, although it has spread alarmingly in 
this country among the large army of civil 
servants which the war and its results have 
produced in our midst. Its symptoms are 
exemplified daily in newspaper descriptions 
of extraordinarily obtuse acts of bureau- 
cratic red-tape. In photographic work- 
shops it is found in all branches. It may 
be the retoucher who cannot understand 
why his work does not print so nicely as 
it looks, and cannot adapt methods of fin- 
ishing negatives to suit subsequent opera- 
Or it may be that the gelatine of a 
plate presents some idiosyncrasy that makes 
opaque difficult of application, and the lat- 
ter may have “gone wrong.” At last, re- 
peated efforts have succeeded in blocking 
out the subject, but the printer complains 
that the extreme thickness of color prevents 
sharp contact, and fine detail is blurred in 
the print. The retoucher puts the blame 
on the man who developed the plate and 
omitted to wash out the hypo. The printer 
blames the retoucher. They all forget that 
the prints are useless and the job must be 
done again. 

In such a difficulty as that described, 
how much easier it would be if the workers 
would hob-nob and for the nonce sink their 
individual “dignity,” to see if there is not a 
way out. They might even go so far as to 
consult the head of their firm or depart- 
ment, as there is always the possibility that 


tions. 
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he may have encountered such a “snag’ 
before. In any case, he is almost sure to 
detect the fault and to know how the trouble 
could have been prevented. In the case in 
point he would decide whether if bad wash- 
ing were the original cause it would not 
save time in the long run to wash and dry 
the, plate again. If the “developer” were 
above taking such a suggestion, even in the 
form of a request from the retoucher, he 
could not well refuse the chief. The lat- 
ter might point out that a more rapid cure 
might have been effected by varnishing the 
negative, or by the application of ox-gall, 
a supply of which would be obtainable (as 
a special favor, of course) from the finish- 
ing artist or from the print-glazing depart- 
ment. If none of these suggestions proved 
effective, he might direct the printer to make 
the prints through the enlarging lantern, 
and obtain sharp detail by that method. 

The point of the argument is that it would 
be very much better for assistants in every 
branch to be mutually helpful, and not, in 
a case where difficulty occurs, merely carry 
out their individual part of the work in a 
hide-bound, quasi-conscientious manner, 
knowing that the results will be unsatisfac- 
tory, but prepared with an excuse which 
will seem to throw the responsibility on 
“someone else; ignoring the fact that it is 
the photographs, and not the excuses, on 
which is the last resort their bread and but- 
ter depends.—The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 

cd 
Annual Outing of the Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland Sections 


You are invited to attend the Annual Outing 
and Corn Roast of Professional Photographers, 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Sections. Bring your 
family and friends. Sewickley Beach, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, September 7th. Sports 
for the children and adults. Boating, bathing, 
baseball, dancing. Trains leave Union Station, 
Pittsburgh time, at 12.20, 2.45, 3.00. Trains leave 
Federal Street at 12.25, 1.20, 2.50. (Put this date 
in your appointment book.) 


% 

Teacher: “Johnny, if you don’t behave I'll have 
to send a note to your father.” 
Johnny: “You'd better not. 

a (Mi 


Ma’s as jealous as 
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Give Her The Gas! 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Friend wife was learning to drive the car. 
At least she was still somewhat inexperi- 
enced in handling it under unusual condi- 
tions. 

We were going over a soggy, country dirt 
road, and a particularly muddy stretch made 
it necessary to get into second speed. In 
spite of the shift in gears, however, we kept 
slowing down, going slower and slower, and 
an expanse of regular gumbo ahead gave me 
a vision of our car stuck fast and the two of 
us wading ashore. Wifie was doing the best 
she knew, but she wasn’t giving it power 
enough to pull through. 

“Step on the gas!” I exclaimed. 
her all you’ve got! Keep going!” 

It was a case where the only way to keep 
going was to keep going good and plenty. 
To hesitate in that clay was to stay there. 
She shoved the accelerator down to the foot- 
board and the wheels spun in the mud, but 
we kept going. At the most critical point, 
where the mud was deepest, there was a 
hesitating instant, but we got by. 

Power, more power, most power, all we 
had, and then we got onto solid ground. 
That is what power is for. The last ten or 
twenty H. P. in the engine of your auto- 
mobile are there to use in the emergency. 
You don’t need it all in ordinary driving, 
but when you want it, you want it badly and 
if you fail to use it you stick fast. 

There are photographers, I suppose, so 
well supplied with capital and brains and 
foresight that they never get into any tight, 
sticky places where there is a question about 
their ability to drive right through on 
“high.” Dull times, consumer strikes, heavy 
financial going, conditions like those of last 
winter might not worry them. They might 
not even have to shift their business gears 
or put a note in the bank. Much as we 
would like to, most of us can’t seem to get 
that way. 

There are few photographers who do not 
have enough horsepower, sufficient driving 


“Give 
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Photo by Towles 
Washington, D. C. 
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From Higgason’s Demonstration at the Atlanta Convention 


Verito Lens 
Hammer Plate 
Artura Paper 
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energy, to push through if they will use 
everything they have. Business men seldom 
fail for lack of sufficient reserve force. They 
fail because they lack the energy and the 
determination to use that force. They step 
on the gas a little, but they don’t open the 
throttle up wide enough to get the power 
they need. They shift into lower speed for 
more force, but they wait too long before 
doing so, and they stall. Can’t you pick out 
business men of your knowledge who have 
been in financial difficulties in the past few 
months just because they tried to stick to 
the boom period high speed too long, didn’t 
shift into low soon enough? 

©f course there are some photographers 
who are not business men. They ought to 
drive in low speed all the while or get a man- 
ager, a driver who knows how to handle the 
business going faster. 

| have seen some photographers who, 
when business slumped, reduced their ex- 
penses to a minimum, stopped trying to get 
business, concluded that business was dead 
anyway, and settled down to wait until 
things changed. 

You know what that means. It means 
that those men preferred marking time for 
a while to helping make business conditions 
better. When business would come back, 
they would step in and profit by it as well as 
they could, but they would do nothing to 
help bring it back. If everybody followed 
that plan, business never would get back to 
normal. 

Business returns to normal because the 
ambitious, energetic, alive business men, the 
good citizens, go after it and bring it back. 
The fellow who will do nothing to help is 
like the fellow who did nothing to help win 
the war, but has, ever since November 11, 
1918, been telling about how we licked the 
Germans. 

Perhaps sometime last winter you shifted 
into second, or perhaps into low speed. That 
is, you eliminated certain expenses that con- 
tributed only to show, including personal 
and family expenses, and you put your en- 


ergy into keeping your business going 
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strongly. You did not try for spectacular 
but short-lived bursts of speed. 

Now you are looking ahead. 
pulled through the hardest plugging and you 
want to get out of the mud and on solid 
ground where you can shift back into “high” 
and sail along again. 

Well, what do you do before you shift 
into “high”? You give her the gas, don’t 
you? You speed up in second and you make 
sure you have enough momentum so you can 
hold your speed after you shift. 

It is time now to step on the gas. 

Put into effect every business-producing 
influence available. Shake the lethargy out 
of your own system and out of your organ- 
ization, if you have a big business with sev- 
eral employes. Get your employes livened 
up and into a fighting mood. They say that 
1921 will reward fighters. It will not reward 
them if they do not fight. Being in full view 
of a good road ahead and having a tank full 
of gas and seventy, horsepower in your en- 
gine will not get you ahead onto that good 
road if you don’t step on the gas. It isn’t 
too late yet to get stuck in the mud. 

You know some business men whose busi- 
ness is not coming back. It is still sagging, 
with no real reason as far as actual business 
conditions around them are concerned. The 
reason why their business is not coming back 
is that they are waiting for business to get 
better before they help to make it better. 
They want to see their receipts larger before 
they begin to spend more money for adver- 
tising. They are going to step on the gas 
just as soon as they get going faster. You 
can see that’s a joke. 

One of the best ways to step on the gas 
right now is to give the business more adver- 
tising. The photographer who goes in 
strongly for suitable advertising now is go- 
ing to get the jump on his competitors. He 
is going to be out of the hard pulling and 
into “high” and away while the other fellows 
are still struggling in the mud. 


You have 


It is mighty slow waiting for the mud to 
dry up and the driver, satisfied to follow 
that plan, might die in his tracks. He would 
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certainly be worse off for loss of time and 
for depreciation than he could possibly be 
from spending money in advertising. 

Don’t skimp on the gas right now when 
business is getting under way so the extra 
power will pull you out of the mud. 

Don’t shut off the gas and settle down 
and wait for the mud to dry up. Your busi- 
ness will dry up with it. 

Use all the power you have, down to the 
last drop of gas—anything to get out and 
under way! 


Profiles 


In making a profile portrait the face is 
made more intelligible by managing the light 
so that it comes in rather directly from be- 
hind the head, for by this method of illu- 
mination the receding boundaries of the 
front of the forehead, eyes, cheek, nose and 
chin are thrown into an agreeable half-tint 
and a pleasing relief is given the picture. 

A profile demands considerable relief, 
more than the ordinary full length or bust 
picture. 

A profile lighted as suggested above has 
the principal light upon the upper parts of 
the temple, the cheek and the ear, while the 
principal shadows le under the hair and 
lower parts of the temple and under the eye- 
brows and close to the nose. 

The whole of the front of the iris will be 
light except close under the eyelashes. The 
pupil of the eye will scarcely be visible, which 
is well, because there is a tendency, when too 
much of it is shown, to give a staring effect. 

The eyeball will appear darkest where the 
pupil is known to be. 

The background for profiles is best rather 
dark, so as to get the desired relief. 

Profiles must never be under-exposed and 
care must be taken to control contrast. 

Use screens just as you do in other styles 
to get softness. 

Be careful of the top light of the angle 
of illumination, for even a slight variation 
of this angle may mar the whole effect. 
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| Our Legal Department 


Dear Sir.—During a recent fire, in which 
my home was damaged some $3,000 and 
my studio to some extent, principally by 
water and moving goods out, it was found 
that the water supply was inefficient to 
fight the fire properly; the fire-plug, which 
is just across the street from my buildings, 
giving only about half the allotted pressure. 

It was found that the town had had one 
four-inch water pipe allowed us for the fire- 
plug mended with a two-inch pipe, thus cut- 
ting down our water supply just half. 
Immediately after the fire this was mended 
with the proper-sized pipe. 

Those who fought the fire with the hose 
claim that if they had had the water power 
due us they could have controlled the fire 
in a’much shorter time and saved us from 
having to move out and thus much damage 
to household and studio goods. 

Can I bring suit against the town and 
hold them responsible for this carelessness ? 

The town sergeant and one councilman 
(who is also our town plumber) did the 
work. 


A. M. 


Dear Sir—Replying to yours of the 10th 
inst., addressed to the BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, I have carefully noted your 
statement of facts, but regret to be obliged 
to advise you that there is no chance of 
recovering anything through suit against 
your town. There are many cases which 
hold that a municipality is not liable for 
damage done through failure to provide the 
necessary fire apparatus. If this was a 
private fire company, charging the munici- 
pality or the citizens thereof for its serv- 
ices, you could undoubtedly recover your 
damages, but it is a well-settled principle of 
law, somewhat obscure to the layman, how- 
ever, that when a municipality fails to per- 
form some function which is essentially 
governmental it cannot be held liable in 
damages.—E. J. B. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


When You’ve Got a Good Deal On, Don’t Give the 
Other Fellow any Chance to Slip Out 


The following inquiry, and the discussion way. So on the 10th of April, instead 


of it, should serve to impress upon business 
men that when they have a contract that 
they want to hold, such as a particularly 
good order, they should be extra careful to 
comply with every part of it themselves, 
lest they give the other party a chance to 
slip out. Everybody doesn’t do that; I have 
seen many beautiful deals lost that way: 


of sending the customary check, we 
sent a little note stating that we were 
pressed and would take it as a favor 
if they would allow us an extra fifteen 
days. Not hearing from them we be- 
lieved it all right, and thought no more 
about it until in about five days we re- 
ceived word that the contract was can- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Please give your opinion on. this. 
About a year ago we gave an order for 
to a New York house, which 
was glad to get it because it looked then 
as if the market might be going to ease 
off. The order would have taken 
about nine months to complete, and we 
gambled a little on it and as it turned 
out, gambled right. The market has 
advanced and shows us a clear profit 
of $1,200 on our order, when all de- 
livered. 

The contract contains a provision for 
so much delivered each month, payment 
to be made by the 10th of every month 
for all shipped during the preceding 
month, 

Some of these goods were shipped 
to us in September, 1919, October, 
1919, and on up to last February, and 
we paid by the 10th of the following 
month. On the March shipment, how- 
ever, we did not keep to the contract, 
because we were short of funds at that 
time and our relations with these peo- 
ple had been so pleasant that we 
thought they would grant us a little lee- 


celled because we did not make pay- 
ment as was set forth in the contract. 
The biggest part of the contract is still 
to come forward and if they can do this 
we stand to lose several hundred dol- 
lars. Please advise, suppressing name. 


R——— & Bro. Co. 


Now that is the sort of case I mean. Here 
was this correspondent with a deal on that 
would have netted him over a thousand 
dollars, yet he is so careless that he vio- 
lates his own contract and gives the other 
fellow the chance to squeeze out, which he 
had doubtless been watching for. 

In cases where an order for goods pro- 
vides definitely and clearly for payment in 
a certain manner, payment must be made 
in that manner, or the seller can call the 
balance of the contract off. Naturally he 
would never want to do this unless the 
buyer was getting the best of it, which is, 
of course, the very sort of contract which 
the buyer should protect. 

This rule of law, which is very well set- 
tled, applies to all cases where one man 
sells another a certain quantity of merchan- 
dise, for a certain lump sum, shipment to 
be made from month to month. It does not 
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apply to what are known as severable con- 
tracts, that is, contracts or orders which are 
really a number of orders in one. 

For instance, A takes an order from B 
for 100 cases of canned tomatoes to be 
shipped during January at $2 a case; 100 
cases of canned corn to be shipped during 
February at $1.50 per case; 100 cases of 
canned peas to be shipped during March at 
$1.75 per case. While the whole deal is for 
300 cases, there are really three separate and 
distinct orders of 100 cases each. There- 
fore, if the buyer fails to pay for the first 
100 cases, there is not sufficient reason to 
cancel the contract for the second and 
third; the seller must go forward and de- 
liver them because they are practically 
separate transactions. But if the original 
order had been for 300 cases of tomatoes, 
one-third to be shipped each month, and 
paid for, failure to pay for the first third 
would then have been sufficient cause to 
cancel as to the rest. 

Sometimes these contracts can be saved. 
I remember a case in which there was a sale 
of hardware to be shipped so much a month 
for four months, payment to be made by 
the 10th of each month (if I remember cor- 
rectly) for everything shipped and received 
during the preceding month. The buyer 
paid for the first month’s installment, in ac- 
cordance with the contract, but asked for 
more time on the second. There was some 
correspondence about it, without any defi- 
nite decision either way, until one day the 
market on this product suddenly advanced. 
The seller then declared the contract can- 
celled because the buyer had not paid his 
bill as the contract provided. The buyer 
took the matter into court, and won—the 
cancellation was upset. The court ruled 
that there was some reason to believe that 
the seller hadn’t cancelled because payment 
had not been made on time, but because 
the market had advanced, and it sent that 
question to a jury to decide. The jury said 
the cancellation was only hinged on the non- 
payment, its real reason was the advance, 
and they decided the case in the buyer’s 
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favor. In such cases cancellation must be 
in good faith based on the failure to pay. 

If I had a deal on for merchandise which 
was worth more than when I bought it, 
which would of course mean that the seller 
would be delighted to find a way out of it, 
I should carefully read and re-read the con- 
tract or order blank, in order that I might 
become letter perfect in all that I had to do 
under it. Then I should sit up nights, if 
necessary, to do it in exact accordance with 
the agreement. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Texture and Softness 


The painter of today discounts accuracy 
of detail in the picture, preferring what he 
calls a broad treatment of the subject. He 
has to load up his colors, glaze and scumble 
to get the suggestion of human flesh in the 
portrait, which performance when closely 
examined bears no resemblance to the actual 
texture of the skin. 

When viewed at a proper distance, how- 
ever, we do get an idea of the softness and 
beauty of the living tissue. But the pho- 
tographer cannot have recourse to camou- 
flage, but must take what Nature presents. 
But this should be no hindrance to the 
accomplishment of artistic work. 

We dilate, at times, upon the unerring 
pencil of light in its limning of natural text- 
ure; but, at the same time, we may consign 
Nature’s handiwork to the retoucher, to 
load up, to glaze and scumble to undo light’s 
marvellous touches to get the painter-like 
effect. 

But this undue reliance upon the obliterat- 
ing or transforming tool of the finisher is 
giving place to a better appreciation of the 
effect had by skilled management of the 
light to present the human face in terms of 
realistic art. 

The unbridled liberties the pencil of the 
retoucher ran into to get the unmeaning 
structure disgusted the photographer of 
true artistic instinct, and he sought for some 
better means of subordinating intense de- 
tail when it became unpleasantly obtrusive. 
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At first the optical end was attacked, and 
the detail-giving lens asked to effect a modi- 
fication. As far back as 18609, M. Claudet 
suggested a lens for giving artistic diffu- 
sion of focus. But he was a little in ad- 
vance of his time, and his ideas of diffusion 
were thought heretical, and the artist in 
photography had several decades to wait 
for a scientific diffusion-of-focus lens. This 
most excellent mechanical means has ef- 
fected some highly artistic work, when 
properly controlled by an artist, but it has 
not completely solved the problem and is a 
means of temptation to careless manipula- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly a portrait is often made 
most effective by equalization of the planes, 
but the difficulty is in the securing propor- 
tionate diffusion, such as the eye exercises. 
If it were only possible to first take the 
plane of the nose, then the plane of the 
eyes, and finally the plane of the ears and 
make a collective image in the portrait. The 
great trouble would be in getting proper 
registry of the different outlines from the 
variation in size of image. 

In examining the beautiful reproduction 
work in most of our photographic publica- 
tions, especially ““Photograms,”’ we note how 
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much in the way of softness of effect has 
really been accomplished by conscientious 
artists in the photographic profession by 
pure legitimate photographic method. 

All the fine effects of light and shade, 
the atmosphere, the rich gradations, subor- 
dination of detail, where needed, all secured 
by masterful lighting and artistic control, 
never by intentional blur or mechanical aid 
of any kind. 

sreadth 
patibles. 

While certain subjects are most effect- 
ively presented by a rather strong scheme 
of light and shade, yet it seems to us that, 
in general, exaggerated lighting is destruc- 
tive of quiet modeling. 

We feel, with the times, that softness is 
more artistically pleasing than roundness 
and force, because it approximates the illu- 
sion had in good painting and presents a 
more natural look; that is, the appearance 
presented under ordinary conditions of illu- 
mination, the home light of our dwellings, 
where the detail of texture is less pro- 
nounced, but never wholly obliterated. 
Trust to the illumination to do the diffusion 
act, not to the retoucher and not exclusively 
to even the best diffusion lens. 


and softness are not incom- 


Photographers’ Convention of the Pacific Northwest, 


Vancouver, B.C., 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of the Pacific 
Northwest was held in Vancouver, B. C., 
August 2d to 5th, inclusive, with 300 in 
attendance. 

T. Gagnon, President of the association, 
in his opening address said that color pho- 
tography had a great setback by the war, 
and its perfection is yet far from being in 
sight. 

Mr. Gagnon emphasized the fact that 
their convention did not aim at raising 
prices to the public, as he claimed so many 
believed, but was for the purpose of per- 
fecting photographic methods so that the 
professional photographer might make more 


August 2d to 5th 


money through greater efficiency and with- 
out increased cost to the public. 

Acting Mayor Owen, on behalf of the 
city, welcomed the delegates from south of 
the border to Vancouver and expressed the 
hope that they would benefit from their 
visit, and from the interchange of ideas for 
which the convention afforded an 
tunity. 

All forenoon the committee was busy 


oppor- 


arranging the exhibition of photographs, 
which is claimed to be one of the finest ever 
brought together in any part of the world. 
There were pictures direct from Japan, the 
work of some of the leaders in that country ; 
also exhibits from Crooke, of Edinburgh, 
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sent direct; another exhibit from E. Drum- 
mond Young, of Edinburgh, sent direct 
also, and, to cap all, an exhibit from Lon- 
don from the Professional Photographers’ 
Association of Great Britain, which was 
simply beautiful. There were large exhibits 
from members of the Pacific Northwest, 
Mr. Knight, of Victoria, being particularly 
successful in carrying off honors with his 
beautiful Salon honors were 
awarded a picture called the “Vanishing 
Race,”’ by the Curtis Studio, Seattle; “Na- 
ture’s Fairy Web,” a picture by Knight, of 
Victoria; and also a picture of a man with 
spectacles by Dupras and Colas, 

The Grand Sweepstakes award was won 
by Mr. W. Crooke, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, for his portrait of a soldier. The 
foreign award class, first prize, was won 
by Lumney, of England, and the second 
by Herbert Lambert, of England. 

There were more than 1,000 exhibits on 
view, showing the quality and merit from 
various photographic processes and modes 
of treatment. Chemical effect, pose, light- 
ing and composition were the points em- 
phasized in the collection, and to the pro- 
fessional and amateur photographer alike, 
the different groups proved a source of in- 
terest and instruction. The committee, 
realizing how valuable the collection was, 
and the unlikelihood of its ever being seen 
in Vaucouver again, decided to throw it 
open to the public. 

The pictures alone are estimated to be 
worth over $2,500. Speeches and routine 
business were deferred the first day in order 
that the photographers might have full 
opportunity to study the large exhibition. 

Col. F. M. Ryder, American Consul Gen- 
eral, made a few remarks on “The Bond 
Between the Canadian and American Pho- 


work. 


tographers.” 

In the evening a short talk on “A New 
Idea for the Craft,” given by Dick O’Con- 
nor, was very instructive. 

The trip to Bowen Island by steamships 
on Wednesday afternoon was a_ splendid 
success. 
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Thursday morning Jos. Crowder gave an 
address on “The Value of Organization.” 
In the afternoon there were demonstrations 
by Ansco Company, and the Northern 
Photo Supply, Seattle, demonstrated the 
Ventlites. J. W. Beattie gave a lecture on 
“Lightings,” and A. L. Struthers, of Van- 
couver, a demonstration on “Character 
Analysis.” 

An automobile ride, sight-seeing Van- 
couver, was enjoyed in the evening. 

The election of officers took place Thurs- 
day morning, with the following results: 
President, W. G. McCormick, of Friday 
Harbor, Wash.; Vice-President, M. T. M. 
Grady, Seattle; Secretary-Treasurer, Wil- 
fred Gibson, Victoria, BC: 

In his valedictory address the retiring 
President dwelt upon the necessity of a 
permanent home for the Photographic As- 
sociation of the Pacific Northwest. ‘An 
organization, as he said, large enough and 
important enough to justify magnificent 
headquarters. 

The musical entertainment, given at 
short notice by Miss Peggy Coucher and 
friends, was a most successful affair. 

Mr. Thompson, Publicity Commissioner 
of Victoria, gave an address on Friday, and 
there were several important reports and 
an open discussion on matters affecting the 
craft. There is a general consensus of 
opinion that the convention and the exhibi- 
tion have in every particular eclipsed the 
sixteen annual conventions which have 
“made history” for the craft. 

Many of the new schemes of lighting in- 
vented by the movie people are being used 
by the professional photographer and are 
making possible some wonderful shadow 
effects. Spot-lights are coming more and 
more into general use, both for purposes 
of furnishing high-lights and for eliminat- 
ing that lifeless flatness which characterized 
the photographs of several years ago. 

Child portraiture has practically been 
revolutionized through the past few years. 
Hours of effort used to be taken’up trying 
to make an infant look happy. Now some 
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of the best pictures of child life show them 
in tempestuous mood. 

A collection that is exciting much favor- 
able comment at the art exhibit is that fur- 
nished by a studio in Seattle, famous for 
its Indian studies. By the use of a special 
method of toning, a bronze sepia effect is 
obtained, which blends in a beautiful man- 
ner with the nature of the pictures. One 
shows the silhouette of an Indian chief sit- 
ting astride his horse at sunset, in all the 
glory of head feathers and bronzed skin. 
Another shows him spearing salmon in the 
mighty rivers of the coast, while others rep- 
resent the Indian women at work and play. 
The collection is unique both from the point 
of view of composition and treatment. 

The bronze effect is obtained by making 
a transparency from the original photo- 
graph, which is in turn toned by a special 
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preparation to a sepia; last of all a bronze 
solution floated over the back of the plate 
gives the desired effect. 
LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 

J. G. Ramsey & Co., Toronto; Medick- 
Barrows Co., Columbus, Ohio; Duffin & 
Co., Calgary, Alberta; The Canadian Card 
Co., Toronto; The Canadian Kodak Co., 
Toronto; The Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N, Y2;UherZellerbach Paper Co., can 
Francisco (Collins’ Mounts); Stewart 
Photo Supply Co., Vancouver, B. C.; Cali- 
fornia Card Mig. Go., San Francisco; The 
Chilcote Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Camera and 
Arts, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; Northwest- 


ern Photo Supply Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 


Hollywood Hi-Lite Co., Hollywood, Calif. ; 
Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y.; The 
D. H. Hogg Co., Reg., Montreal. 


The Eye as a Factor in Expression 


The photographer in search of the pic- 
torial effect communicated by the pose of 
the figure often mars his beautifully con- 
ceived study by overlooking the necessity 
of posing the eyes. 

An evil eye, or, rather, we had better 
say, the evil effects of a badly posed eye, 
is as bad as the maldisposition of the figure. 

While there is no gainsaying the fact that 
emotion is centered in the muscles control- 
ling the movement of the mouth, that a 
grave or gay expression is signified by a 
downward or upward trend of the lines 
about this feature, so that the whole char- 
acter of the face may be instantly changed 
without calling to service a change in any 
other feature, simply by alteration of the 
flexure of the mouth, yet we do maintain, 
passive as the eyes may seem, their relation 
to the other features materially influences 
the facial expression. 

In the majority of cases, the photogra- 
pher is liable, when directing the sitter to 
look at some set-up point of sight, to over- 
look the natural tendency most people have 
to gaze somewhat below the level of the 


mark, thus giving the face a downcast look 
which may not be what he desires. 

Even when the model does look on the 
level with the lens, he seems as viewed upon 
the ground-glass to be gazing somewhat 
below the fixed height. 

In some cases, when the gaze is urged 
upward to counteract this tendency to drop, 
the iris is too much covered by the upper 
eyelid, and results in exhibiting too much 
of the white of the corner on the lower 
side. 

It is not well in fixing up anything to 
which we direct the sitter’s gaze to have 
the object too near him, inasmuch as we 
thus provoke a stare. 

When people are directed to look at any 
set object, even though it has sufficient field 
of view to allow the vision to wander over 
it a little, it is difficult to obviate the glassy 
look in the eyes. It is better to do away 
with such devices altogether and to request 
the model to gaze off into the distance, and 
to avoid all effort to concentrate attention 
to any prescribed thing in this distance. 

It may be argued that the photographer 
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practically has little or no control on eye 
pose and should concentrate his artistic 
forces upon management of the mouth and 
let the eyes take care of themselves. 

Well, there is some show of truth in this 
dictum. 

The photographer practically has no im- 
mediate control over the eyes to force them 
to contribute to his intention, but here is 
just where he is wise, if he makes use of 
their involuntary aid to expression. 

The significance of character through the 
agency of the mouth is dependent upon his 
skill directly. The mouth can be made re- 
sponsive to his influence, while, at the same 
time, it is most unruly to the personal effort 
at control by the sitter. Whereas the ex- 
pression contributory by the eyes, though it 
may not be a dominant factor, is wholly 
independent of any mental stimulus by the 
photographer, but most subservient to the 
unconscious will of the sitter. 

And hence, if the photographer be wise, 
he will not attempt to control, but passively 
wait for what the eyes gratuitously con- 
tribute. 

Every operator, who has not forcibly de- 
termined what shall be the direction of the 
eyes, is often surprised and agreeably so 
with the charming results. 

In truth we are all in agreement that the 
eyes have an expression, but we could wish 
for some guidance to secure desired effects. 

This we do know. A face may be made 
to look shy, silly, ill-humored, even morose, 
which is naturally thoughtful, animated, and 
good natured, simply by the character of 
the illumination. 

This we can effect by mechanical means. 
Can any mechanical device be called in play 
to control to purpose the eyes? Not much, 
to be sure, besides the personal initiative of 
the photographer, but these “windows of 
the soul” are amenable to some gentle ad- 
monition and will, in a measure, do our 
bidding. 

It is difficult to demonstrate this fact 
without the use of illustrations, but we think 
some idea of the way may be communicated 
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verbally. Suppose a sitter placed directly 
opposite the camera, with the face in a line 
with the lens, and to be directed to look at 
a point about 25 degrees to his left, he will 
naturally turn his head toward the right, 
because that 1s the most comfortable way 
of viewing an object so placed. Now note 
the difference in expression thus produced 
from that assumed when the head was front 
to the camera and the eyes directed straight 
into the lens. The face is transformed at 
once; instead of the dull, listless, impassive 
look, the face, with the eyes slightly turned, 
assumes animation and the expression ap- 
pears natural and at the same time grace- 
ful, without any conscious effort on the part 
of the sitter, or through any influence of 
the operator. 

The same effect is produced by turning 
the head to a direction out of the vertical 
to the lens, while the eyes are directed to a 
shght angle to either side or to the line of 
the camera itself. 

The same rule holds good for looking 
up or down with the eyes in relation to the 
unaffected position of the head. 

There are limits, of course, in the direc- 
tion which the eyes must assume, and it is 
quite possible to produce startling and un- 
natural expression by too great deviation 
from the normal relation of head, body and 
eyes, and just here comes the necessity of 
good judgment and taste in controlling the 
execution of a mechanical device. 


A Guarantee That Guarantees 


The best guarantee of faithful performance, 
of lasting usefulness or of the definite quality 
of a product is found in that product’s adver- 
tising. 

If you value constant satisfaction—if you 
want to push every dollar to its limit, read 
the advertisements. In them you will find 
many newsy items to save you money, time 
and energy. 

No matter what your wants are—the ad- 
vertisements can help you. 

The advertisements contain many sugges- 
tions to meet the important problems. To 
take advantage of an advertisement is to 
save—to get guaranteed value. 

Read the advertisements—they pay. 
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No. 5. For Prints up to 11x14 in... ..$50.00 
PraAVeextra see cocci occaneeeue 10.60 
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You can operate this Washer from any point by simply 
attaching hose to the feed pipe at the top of the machine. 

You reduce the pressure of water until it readily fills 
the pockets of the driving wheels—the water flows 
through two holes in the pipe just above the pockets of 
the water wheels. 

The opening of the drum extends the full width of the 
Washer so that extra large prints can be easily handled. 
It is, in fact, the only washer that will wash large prints 
without injuring them. There are no dark corners and 
inconvenient crevices for the prints to stick into and tear. 


The only Washer on the market with an AUTOMATIC lift 


Made in Two Sizes 


Net F. O. B. New York 
SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO., 505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Sa. SSS= Sa Dd II o0100— 0—sS —S1e————Slo0uo 
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Double Drive Water Wheel of the 


Improved Duplex Auto Print Washer 


Insures movement of the prints no matter how low the water pressure is. This means clean, well-washed prints. 


No. 6. For Prints up to 20x24 in... . . $60.00 
Tray extradins omen cae ee cae aes 12.00 
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The Quality of the Plate 


Photographers are specially credited with 
conservatism, with a tendency to keep in a 
prescribed groove, and to look askance and 
doubtingly on some product, newly pre- 
sented, which claims virtues paramount 
above what is already accounted by them 
as most excellent. 

But we think it hardly just to pick out 
the profession as peculiar in this way and 
so stigmatize it as a “slow one,” because 
it is evidence of some sense in anybody to 
leave well enough alone and have a reason- 
able suspicion that the new commodity may 
be overrated. But we think, at the same 
time, over-caution leads sometimes to mis- 
takes, and that any accredited thing is en- 
titled to fair testing, lest something good 
many be inadvertently turned down, much 
to our discomfiture and loss. 

However, the purchaser ought to be quali- 
fied to judge of the merit or demerit of 
the particular article, to discover what the 
thing can do. 

Especially does this hold in the case of 
plates. 

We read the glowing advertisement of 
quick working, superb quality, latitude of 
exposure, and we are apt, naturally, to take 


the high appraisement with a grain of salt, 
especially 1f we have had experience in the 
working of plates. A plate may be pre- 
pared with a variety of emulsions which 
allow the image to develop up in a flash, 
plate, perforce, demands only 
brief fixing and curtailed washing, and we 
regard it as a labor-saving affair. 


and such a 


Now such qualities may be pre-eminent, 
because the thin layer of emulsion expedites 
the operations, but it is our business to find 
out whether these qualities are had at the 
sacrifice of more essential virtues, because 
there is a possibility of getting a good nega- 
tive from a thin emulsion, provided the 
exposure is of a character not having much 
contrast, and provided we know how to 
properly develop such a plate. But the 
results obtained under such conditions fur- 
nish no criterion of judgment. 

To get constant good returns, a_ plate 
ought to be able to stand a varied test, and 
to do this it should be a plate with a liberal 
emulsion, not one just sufficiently coated to 
give a good printing quality. 

Some manufacturers cater to the pro- 
pensity to hurry, and their products get 
laudation from the followers of the ‘“‘seven- 
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EPTONA will render beautiful, warm tones in one to ten 
minutes according to the temperature of the bath. Septona 
can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle will make 2000 
ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 5x7 prints. 


The No-Scum Toning Solution 
For all Developing Papers 
ECONOMICAL and CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


Price $1.25 per bottle. 


For sale by dealers. 


LAKELAND 


=. HALLEN, MFER., FLORIDA 


league boot” method. Fortunately, there are 
many reputable brands of plates which live 
up to their claims, but the best rule is to 
test for yourselves, and to get the plate 
which does your particular work the best. 

No plate, however, is entitled to the 
designation “‘thick-coated” unless it permits 
development for making a good rich print 
image from the negative, by the time the 
highest lights are just exhibiting their pro- 
portionate densities. 

Do not be deceived about the richness of 
the emulsion when you can see by develop- 
ment the image on the glass side. Natu- 
rally, the thinner the coat, the sooner this 
takes place. 

Judge of density only by examination by 
transmitted light, not by reflected light. 

You must expect to give just and proper 
time for the evolution of the image, and a 
thickly coated plate demands time to work 
out its own salvation. And bear in mind, 
that such a plate is slow also in fixing and 
washing. 

If you want a plate to yield the best re- 
sults, treat it as it deserves and demands. 

You do not expect a pony to do the work 
of a mule, though the work of each may 
at times be specially demanded. 

It is eminently unfair for a photographer 
to condemn a plate after a superficial test. 
He should bring to bear upon it all his ex- 
perience. A newly introduced plate may 
not, under his particular methods of ma- 
nipulation, yield what he expects; but then 


let him try other than his stereotyped per- 
formances. Improvements often make slow 
progress, just on account of such perversity, 
and have to have much pushing before they 
are properly appreciated. : 

Endeavor to make your work of the high- 
est standard at any cost, and you will even- 
tually do better than by seeking to get the 
best at the lowest possible price. 


% 
The Rising Front in Portraiture 


We believe that the use of the rising front is 
generally neglected in portrait work; in some cases 
the exposing shutter is so fixed as to preclude its 
use, without any idea of the disadvantage of such 
a proceeding. As a fact, the rising, or, more 
properly in this instance, the falling, front has 
important functions to perform in studio work, 
and a better performance could be obtained from 
many lenses if this fact were appreciated. In 
taking full lengths, in order to obtain a proper 
aspect of the face, it is necessary to raise the lens 
to at least the height of the sitter’s breast. When 
this has been done, the image will be found to be 
out of position upon the plate, and to correct this 
the camera is usually tilted. It will now be found 
difficult to get the whole figure in focus with a 
large aperture, even with the aid of the swing 
back, but if the front be dropped an inch or so, 
less tilting is necessary and the task is rendered 
easy. Again, with a round-field lens, dropping the 
front so as to bring the center of the field below 
the center of the plate, allows of a sitting figure 
being evenly focused all over without recourse to 
the swing back, the use of which, as is well known, 
tends to emphasize the perspective of the nearer 
parts of the figure—The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 
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Sunday School Teacher: “Now, 
learn from the Book of Numbers?” 
Dear Little Ethel: “That they’re all busy.” 


what can we 
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DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
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ARE AGAIN ON THE MARKET 
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“Portraiture, the Artist’s Best School” 


This caption is the dictum of a famous 
If the artist would but pay more 
attention to the individuality of his subject, 


att Critic, 


and put some restraint upon the too com- 
mon propensity for sacrificing individual 
character to certain conventional notions of 
effect, he would appreciate the wealth of 
information derived from the study of the 
human face. 

in one of his lectures speaking 
“At an early period he 


Opie, 
about Titian, says, 
mounted the throne of portrait paintings, 
where, in the opinion of many, he still keeps 
his seat unshaken. He combines resem- 
blance with dignity, custom with taste, and 
art with simplicity, and equally delights the 
physiognomist, the artist, the antiquary, and 
the connoisseur.” 

Fuselli says of Caravaggio: “The most 
vulgar forms he makes grand by light and 
shade”; of Raphael, he says, speaking par- 


“He 


stamped that branch of painting with its 


ticularly of his portraiture: has 
essential feature, character.” 

Without this, when the aim of the artist 
and the sitter’s wish are confined to ex- 
ternal likeness, even the better painter can 
only distinguish himself from his duller 
brethren of the brush by execution, by in- 
the backgrounds ; 
chiaroscuro, and picturesque effects, which 
leave us with a sharp impression of his 
power. But by neglecting to study the in- 
dividual, whose portrait it is, makes the 
reproduction of a man we never saw, and 
care not to see, and if we do remember him, 
not for his head, but for the personification 
of his opulence or pretentiousness, such a 
portrait becomes mere furniture, and if any 
branch of art be debased to such a condi- 
tion it will never elevate itself above the 
taste and caprice of the owner, or the dic- 


voking assistance of 


tates of fashion. 
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Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn #4 
while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


Hammer Plates 


fill every requirement of modern 
photography. They excel in speed, 
crispness, color-range and keep- 
ing qualities. Their record proves 
their worth. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


= HAMMER DRY PLATE COS 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin 
of Photography, send them in. 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


BULLETIN = OF] 
PHOTOGRAPHY | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Letters to the Editor | 


Dear Sir:—In your issue of August 10th 


I noticed an article signed “Manufacturer,” 
who makes divers and sundry complaints 
about the management of the convention at 
Buffalo, and I think he is a little off. 

“Manufacturer” says, “We go to the con- 
vention to learn to do business. Think of 
the wasted time and expense on nonsensical 
entertainments, i. e., two dances, a middle- 
of-the-day feed, and then part of an after- 
noon for an excursion.” 

I have no doubt that the majority of the 
photographers who went to Buffalo went 
primarily “to learn to do business,’ but 
most of them also were taking a little vaca- 
tion and wanted a little entertainment in- 
terspersed. Now, the dances did not in- 
terest me a bit, and I attended neither. I 
had seen Niagara before, so was not espe- 
cially interested in that excursion, but I 
went, and enjoyed it. I would suggest, 
however, that time could have been saved 
for those who did not dance if the grand 
ball had been held the Jast night of the con- 
vention, and it might also have been well to 
have had the excursion after the conven- 
tion, in which case I would have gone to 
Rochester instead of Niagara. 

“Manufacturer” also complains of the 
little business done at the convention. He 
can hardly measure the indirect business he 
will do because of the convention. I, my- 
self, bought very little at the convention, 
but I saw apparatus there that I did not 
know was on the market, and it is likely 
I will buy considerable as the direct result 
of seeing it at the convention. 

While I am writing, however, I would 
like to ask just what is the object of the 
convention, and what are its aims, and 
would be glad if the photographers generally 
would express themselves. Is it a gather- 
ing of photographers for the purpose of 
uplifting the profession, with the idea that 
every one there wishes to learn all he can, 
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SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


and to impart to the other fellow everything 
he knows that the other fellow does not 
(that seemed to be the spirit of the Buffalo 
convention), or is it to be a select social 
gathering of the larger photographers ? 

Several photographers, evidently owners 
of large studios, seemed to be burdened with 
a desire to raise the dues from $10.00 to 
$25.00. 

Now, if they take the latter view of the 
association, by all means do it; but if the 
idea is to be the greatest help to the largest 
number, I think it is a mistake to raise the 
dues. 

One party remarked when the question 
was mentioned that any one who had not 
gotten $10.00 worth out of the convention 
ought not to be a member of the associa- 
tion. I say so, too, but I do not suppose 
there was a photographer there who got by 
with $10.00, even those who live in Buffalo. 
It cost me about $100.00, and I did not 
spend any money unnecessarily. I am a 
member of the association because I believe 
in co-operation, though I cannot hope to at- 
tend every year. Have no idea that I will 
be able to attend next year. 


I am located 
in a small town (every one cannot have a 
studio in a large city), and, while I feel 
that I am doing well considering the loca- 
tion, $25.00 a year would be a burden to 
me, particularly when I know that I can 
attend the association only once in two or 
three years, and I have no doubt there are 
many others in the same boat. 

The policies of, I reckon, all associations 
are shaped by a few men; not that they 
want to run anything over anyone, but be- 
cause the bulk of the members keep silent 
when a question is raised, and then often 
complain of what is done. Again, I do not 
suppose that a majority of the little fel- 


‘*No man can start in business for him- 


self without capital, and capital can be 
gotten by saving. Unless you are to 
inherit money or have wealthy friends 
whowilllenditto you, capital can be got- 
ten by saving and by no other means.” 


AVINGS and capital are 


synonymous with 


Gross 
Mountings 


SAVINGS in the matter of price, 
prompt delivery and style. 


CAPITAL created by the use of 
GROSS MOUNTINGS. 


op? 


9 Let us tell you more about 
the House that ships promptly 


WARAY/, 
ov. 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, *CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” andyH YDROQUINONE® GIBAS 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


lows, who are members, are ever present, 
so I hope the rank and file of the photog- 
raphers will express themselves, and I feel 
sure that the officers and the “Big Fellows” 
will be glad to do what seems to be right. 
Respectfully, 
A. PERKINS, 
Clarksville, Va. 
* 


Defects in Enlarging 


The want of reasonable sharpness in enlarge- 
ments may be due to a dirty lens, finger prints 
on it, or dust, condensed moisture, etc. 

Before starting in, see that the surfaces of the 
lens, as well as of the condensers, are free of 
foreign matter. Take care also that the con- 
denser be properly adjusted with respect to the 
light source and projecting lens. Where it is dis- 
covered that the corners of the enlarged image 
are defective out of definition, you. will find that 
it is due to the inadequate size of the condenser. 
It does not cover effectively. Its diameter must 
not be less than the diagonal of the negative em- 
ployed. Somewhat larger is still better to allow 
for a little shifting. 

The covering power of the projecting lens is 
determined by the negative and not by the degree 
of amplification in the enlargement. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Spotting Bromides 


A method of taking out defects in bromide or 
gaslight prints, which may be commended to the 
less expert worker, is by means of a mapping pen 
and the “indian ink” sold in a liquid form for the 
use of draughtsmen. The ink, if too intense in 
color, may be freely diluted with boiled or distilled 
water to the required degree, and in this way the 
tone of any part of the print may be easily 
matched. A good plan is to dilute one part of the 
ink with four parts; another, with eight or ten 
parts; and another, with sixteen parts of water. 
These three solutions are kept in small bottles, 
and the worker is then equipped for spotting a 
large number of prints and possess a medium di- 
luted to any required density. A fine mapping pen 
should be chosen, and an attempt made to take out 
the defect with one application of the pen. This 
is quite an easy matter; indeed, far more so than 
is the case when using a fine-pointed sable brush, 
unless the worker is practiced. A point in favor 
of the method is that the ink is fixed and will not 
rub off; a decided advantage over water-color and 
pencil spotting, especially upon glossy surface 
prints—The British Journal of Photography. 


#e 


“Who cares for your hair?” asked the inter- 
ested barber, as he examined the young boy’s long 
and glossy curls. 

“Not a darned soul except mother, and she’s 
given up. Just cut it off and throw it away.” 
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Expense of Traveling is Income-Tax 
Exempt 
By JoHN G. HERNDON, JR. 

Some provisions of the Revenue Bill before 
Congress which are not likely to be changed in 
the final draft of the Income Tax Law are cited 
in this article. 

Traveling expenses, including the entire amount 
expended for meals and lodging while away from 
home in the pursuit of one’s trade or business, are 
to be allowed as a deduction from gross income. 
Presumably no change is contemplated so as to 
allow persons living in the suburbs of cities the 
privilege of deducting their local commutation 
ticket costs or street car fares from gross income 
in arriving at taxable income. The distinction is 
to be made between persons traveling away from 
their home and those who merely ride between 
their home and their office. 

Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off within the taxable year have always been de- 
ductible items. It is now proposed that in addi- 
tion there shall be allowed as a deduction a rea- 
sonable estimate of the extent of one’s loss at the 
time the loss becomes known. For example, if 
an individual has information that a corporation 
which owes him $10,000 is on the financial rocks 
and he has reasonable assurance that he will re- 
ceive only a small part of the $10,000 due him, 
he will be allowed to deduct a reasonable estimate 
of the extent of his loss in such year, subject, of 
course, to departmental regulations. 

Contributions or gifts made within the taxable 
year to the United States or any State or political 
sub-division thereof for exclusively public pur- 
poses and to any corporation or community fund 
which is organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary or educa- 
tional purposes may likewise be deducted in addi- 
tion to contributions authorized under the present 
law as deductions, provided the total does not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent. of what would otherwise be the 
taxpayer’s net income. 

EXEMPTION IN CASE OF INVOLUNTARY SALE OR LOSS 

One of the significant changes in the law re- 
lates to property involuntarily converted into cash 
or its equivalent as a result of destruction in whole 
or in part, theft or seizure; or the exercise of 
eminent domain or the threat or imminence of 
condemnation proceedings. In such cases the tax- 
payer, if he proceeds to expend the moneys re- 
ceived from such conversion in the acquisition of 
similar property, or puts the money in a replace- 
ment fund, will not be required to pay tax on 
what might otherwise be a taxable profit. 

An example of this: A man might have bought 
a house in 1914 for $5,000, the value of which 
has steadily increased and is now worth $15,000. 
Then the city or other governing body condemns 
the property, reimbursing the taxpayer in the sum 
of $15,000. The $10,000 profit would in such case 
not be taxable under the provisions of the bill if 
the taxpayer forthwith proceeded to reinvest the 
$15,000 in another home in which to live. 


The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


ERFECT 
Pornsin 
LATE 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


For Superior Prints 
in Black and White or Sepia 
The Vim and Sparkle of the 


original black and white tone 
is perfectly translated in the 


PROFESSIONAL DEFENDER 
SEPIA 


In making sepia prints the 
CONTROL, UNIFORMITY 
and LATITUDE of 


a i scree One U 
IJ EFENDER 


is strikingly demonstrated. 
Write for Price List, etc. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. and Branches 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


IAN 


SoTL UL 


JOURNAL 
*SY AMERICA 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 
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There is proposed a tax on undistributed surplus 
whenever a corporation is formed or availed of 
for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
surtax on its stockholders by permitting its profits 
to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of the 
corporation. The rate of such tax is to be 25 per 
cent. of the net income for the year under con- 
sideration. This paragraph of the law may be 
materially developed to such an extent that there 
will be a regular form to be filled out as there 
was in 1918. 

LIMITATION ON EXAMINATIONS AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

One provision of the bill reads: “No taxpayer 
shall be subjected to unnecessary examinations or 
investigations. Only one inspection of a taxpay- 
er’s books of account shall be made for each 
taxable year unless the taxpayer requests other- 
wise or unless the commissioner, after investiga- 
tion, notifies the taxpayer in writing that a further 
investigation is necessary.’ 

Section 1001 of the bill provides that if iter a 
determination and assessment in any case the tax- 
payer has without protest paid in whole any tax 
or penalty or accepted in abatement, credit or re- 
fund based upon such determination and assess- 
ment, he may enter into an agreement with the 
commissioner to consider the case closed for all 
time. Then the case shall not be reopened or 
modified by any officer, employe or agent of 
United States, and the taxpayer is denied the right 
to sue for any modification of the tax. The only 
exception concerning the reopening of the case is 
in the event of proof of fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion of facts materially affecting the assessment. 

A further provision that will simplify the clos- 
ing of cases is that whenever a regulation is issued 
it becomes effective from that date and is not to 
have retroactive effect as is the case under the 
existing law. 

3K 


Have a Definite Idea 


Definiteness of purpose in composition is most 
essential for securing effect. 

Be sure of your idea, then go ahead to realize it. 

Think out the details in advance and plan the 
harmony of relation of the various components 
before attempting the actual execution of the 
picture. 

A very slight change often brings in its wake 
changes, and so may get the whole work into a 
muddle. 

It may happen, for instance, that you notice 
that a certain mass of white drapery would look 
better if it were black. You try the effect and 
if the result does not come up to your expecta- 
tions, no harm is done if you keep in mind the 
original conception, so as to return to it. 

But if you have only a vague notion of the 
outcome and you try to get it more defined by 
aimlessly shifting things abut, tossing accessories, 
rearranging background, etc., you are apt to lose 
the idea altogether, and have to trust to accident 
for results. 
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EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


INS ROE SER VIGEMOF THE PROFESSION 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 

securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN oF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


t laint. ° 
Pp a te dares Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


oa 


O. D. Quillen has opened a branch studio at 
3artlett, Texas. 


1g; RC, Van Winkle, of Oregon, has opened a 
new studio in Ferndale, Cal. 


Elmer Darmer and Gordon Dana have opened 
a small studio in Perry, Iowa. 


F. A. Clark has sold his studio in Lebanon, 
N. H., and moved to Brattleboro, Vt. 

Arthur Kaiser, formerly of San Joaquin Val- 
ley, has opened a studio in Salinas, Calif. 

Fire starting in the studio of Ross 
Windsor, Ont., caused a damage of $5,000. 

Alfred Pritchard, formerly of New York, has 
purchased the studio of S. H. Hall, Meriden, Conn. 
_Wm. R. Schultz, New Paltz, N. Y., will con- 
tinue the photographic business of his father, the 
bbe Tel; ib, Soave. 

The Green Studio, Hankinson, N. D., has been 


sold to lel, Jf Hanapel, of Britt, lowa, who took 
immediate possession. 


Fleury, 


_ John W. Olin, for many years a photographer 
in Perry, N. Y., was killed by an automobile in 
Rochester, N. Y., on July 30th. 


D. M. Chappell, who has been associated with 
Earl D. Allen, Harrington, Wash., has bought Mr. 


Allen’s interests and is now sole owner of the 
studio. 
The Raynor Studio, Saginaw, Mich. was 


damaged by fire on July 30th. 
is believed to have been the cause. 
at $5,000. 


C. A. Huff, of Portland, Ore., has become a 
co-partner in the business of the Gylfe Studio, 
Raymond, Wash. The firm name _ has_ been 
changed to Gylfe & Huff. 

R. A. Sunderland, Montpelier, Idaho, has dis- 
posed of his interest in the Rinehart Studio and 
left for an extended tour of Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. 


Defective wiring 
Loss estimated 


The next meeting of the Panhandle Photog- 
raphers’ Association will be held in Quanah, 
Texas., October 18th. Mrs. Gretta McMaster is 
Vice-President of the association. 

Lee Roy Gotcher has opened a new studio at 
his home in Murphysboro, Ill. Mr. Gotcher has 
just recently returned from the Philippine Islands, 
where he was in the service for nearly four years. 


Lewis & Kahn, Inc., 144 West North Avenue, 
Chicago. Capital, $30,000. General photographic 
studio and business. Incorporators: John Lewis, 
Charles S. Kahn and Samuel Kramer. Correspond- 
ent: Jack G. Turner. 


Succumbing to phlegoemon, an ailment of the 
throat, caused by German mustard gas on the 
battlefields in the World War, Paul I. Richards, 
a resident of Tacoma, Wash., for 24 years, who 
brought the first motion-picture camera and pro- 
jector to the Pacific Northwest, is dead in Paris, 
according to cable advices received from his rela- 
tives in France by his wife and family in Tacoma. 
Mr. Richards was an official United States army 
photographer overseas during the war. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Carl K. Frey, 


WANTED — First-class retoucher. 
247 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


WANTED—Have position open as general assistant. 

Write, giving qualifications, age, wages expected, 
etc. Somerville Studio, 344 W. Fourth Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—Position open September 10th for 

lady or gentleman as general assistant in studio, 
Central Pennsylvania. Include references and 
picture of self in first communication. These will 
be returned promptly. Box 974, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HELP WANTED—Will have position open Sept. 15th 

for good retoucher, one who can operate. Apply 
at once. Towles of Washington, 1520 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Positlon WANTED—By operator and printer. Used 

to portrait, commercial and amateur work; also 
picture framing. Open from October 1st to April 
ist. Address Box 975, care of BULLETIN OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—AIll-around man, wife retoucher, 

son workman, want positions by October 1st. 
Might rent or buy on terms. Address R.J. Ashby, 
Pennellville, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED— By a high-grade operator. 
Salary $50 a week. Address Box 973, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—One of the best all-around men, 

Al operator, very fast printer and enlarger, 
highest grade of work. No steady retouching. 
New York, Pennsylvania or New Jersey states pre- 
ferred. Will start at reasonable salary with a good 
firm. Address Box 972, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Operator doing high-grade work, 

retouching, air brush, etc.; clean worker, good 
personality, and a gentleman, desires position as 
manager. Salary, $50; or, would consider commis- 
sion. No run-down studio or cheap work consid- 
ered. Highest references At present employed; 
disengaged September. Address Box 971, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
For SaLE—Studio; best location in Pittsburgh; 


long established. For sale on easy terms. In- 
quire Barnett, 1269 Broadway, New York City. 


For SALE—Two business lots; studio building 

40 x 28 feet, stuccoed, skylight, four-room cottage 
in rear. Population 20,000; on bay 15 miles from 
San Francisco; factory city; seaport; growingrapidly. 
No real hot or cold weather. Lots of work. Good 
proposition for good man. Property, without busi- 
ness, worth more than what I ask. Sell because of 


on 


1 


wife’s health. Sell for $6,000. 255 Twelfth Street, 

Richmond, Calif. 

\VANTED—Studio in the East; prefer on or near the 
coast. Am looking for a community that you 

can be proud of, as much as a good paying business. 

Not larger than a three-man studio, D. Wilger, 

42114 S. Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For SALE—One 8-inch Cirkut Camera. Used twice. 
In very good condition. Price $100. Carl K. 
Frey, 247 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHE Yann ery see 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
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(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
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A paper made specially for 
enlarging from portrait neg- 
atives, that makes better 


portrait enlargements. 


HAS TMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks— D White and E 
Buff. The price is the same as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


“The Photography of Colored Objects” 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the theory 
of color-rendering in monotone and the application of this theory 
to practical photographic work. It is a book worth studying, on a 
subject worth knowing. With color charts, diagrams and compar- 
ative illustrations. Post paid, 50 cents. 


“Lantern Slides” 
How to Make and Color Them 


A hand-book of information concerning the production and col- 
oring of lantern slides with a new method of dye toning by the aid 
of American-made dyes. Free on application. 


“Elementary Photographic Chemistry” 


The chemistry cf photography, with a description of che drepar- 
ation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
Free on application. 


“Color Plates and Filters for Com- 
mercial Photography” 


A booklet which makes clear the principles involved, the materials 
to use and the way to use them in the photography of colored ob- 
jects. Free on application. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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HLON 


We recommend it for the 


quality of the results it 


produces. 


We make tt—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Match the quality of 


your negative—make 


the print on 


AIRTORA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGEH ESLER SN ax 
All Dealers’ 
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FILM 


Makes the dithcult things 
easy—does the difficult 
things well. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Doycotting the Sun — 


T was a long step from the tedious daylight processes that usheredin. 
vA the advent of printing-out papers, to the simple exposures of gas light 
But this was accomplished in 1893, by Dr. Baekeland, who, at the age of 
thirty invented and placed upon the market, the first developing-out paper. 

So-called “gas light” papers have done much to popularize photog- 
raphy. They have simplified the process in remarkable degree and have 
still retained all of the finer qualities of the printing-out and collodion papers. 

HALOID Rito (fast speed) and HALOID Kalo (slow speed) repre- 
sent the highest types of present-day developing-out papers for the amateur 
finisher. They have been perfected with the same scientific thoroughness 
and care that has always been exercised in the making of HALOID Pro- 
fessional and Commercial papers. They are the products of experience— 
the results of years of study in the exclusive manufacture of photographic 
papers of quality. 

Ask for descriptive booklet 


New York Office : l h HAL OID G Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. G 0. 68 W. Washington St. 
ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 


Boston Office 
101 Tremont St., at Bromfield 
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Reciprocity 


Conventions, if they are of no other value 
sociologically than great levelers in reduc- 
ing the communicants to a scale of equality, 
for the time being, have worth sufficient; 
in this particular, making the road to prog- 
ress and improvement easier to travel. 

By mutual contact with all grades and 
the engendered intimate association and co- 
operation, merit is discovered, acknowledged 
and given an opportunity, and even by the 
mere process of attrition or rubbing one 
against the other, a spirit of brotherhood 
is evolved which projects its benign influ- 
ence for considerable time after adjourn- 
ment. 

The man of limited capacity, while see- 
ing the superiority of some one over him- 
self, is not discouraged, but excited to emu- 
lation, making the knowledge attained sup- 
plementary to his advance. 

Another thing, too, this stimulus to new 
effort or renewed effect, resulting from the 
convocation of kindred spirits, has a ten- 
dency to dissipate petty jealousies and to 
push one up to a more dignified plane of 
true self-appreciation, whereby the profes- 
sion on a whole is benefited. 

The economic importance of conventions 
has been so often dwelt upon that it is 


superfluous effort to say more about it, but 
one word, “lest we forget,’ a word of ap- 
peal to even those whose motive may be 
selfish only, conventions show how to “put 
money in your purse,” which has moving 
force to some professional Cassio. The in- 
struction there given so unstintingly for 
conduct of business, the very trade secrets 
and pet devices, the ways and methods of 
doing thifigs efficiently, the means for secur- 
ing clientage, besides the cultivation of taste 
in the liberal display of work of the artists 
in the profession, the comprehensive criti- 
cism of skilled workers, open up gratis the 
means of increasing your facilities and re- 
act, if you are a bit receptive. You not 
only feel that you have a personal re- 
muneration for your association, but also 
get a spirit of propaganda to carry on the 
same missionary work. 

You forget your selfish motive, get inocu- 
lated with the spirit of brotherhood, and 
in the fever of enthusiasm really advance 
yourself more in importance and worth 
than by mean rivalry in business competi- 
tion. You are lifted out of the narrow self- 
contained circle of your little community, 
where, if you had merit, it was depressed ; 
if sordidness of motive, despised, and you 
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rejoice in breathing the more refined atmos- 
phere in the higher planes of activity. 
Knowledge, like flame, increases by divi- 
sion and distribution. The more it gives, 
the more it receives. 
We all know, or should know, our limi- 


tations, but none sensible thinks he knows . 


it all. Each can get benefit by distribution 
of knowledge. The exchange is a mutual 
gain. 

These annual conventions are only criti- 
cized by a few disgruntled kickers infected 
with the bacillus of grouch, who see only 
the minimum of value in maximum of ef- 
fort, fail to appreciate the great effect con- 
ventions undoubtedly do have in  stimula- 
tion of brotherhood, mutuality of thought 
and exchange of experience. 


Original Effects 


It is a most praiseworthy endeavor for 
the photographer to get out of the rut of 
ordinary commonplace practice, even though 
his work may be excellent in that kind. 

The professional really ought to appre- 
ciate what the adventurous, often audacious, 
amateur invader into the province of his 
special art has done for his profession, by 
showing the great possibility of exploiting 
art in portraiture. : 

He is in a way grateful, but, at the same 
time, is sane enough not to attempt some 
of the amateur’s gymnastics of art in pho- 
tography. 

He knows that each head which comes 
under his scrutiny, asking to be put into 
as artistic shape as possible, demands all 
the resources of his art to get it with the 
best effect and at the same time preserve 
its individuality. And no result can ever 
please the true artist when it is not pre- 
sented in a natural way. 

The photographer must consider a good 
many things, seemingly unimportant, if not 
trivial of notice. 

He must look after the invasion of hostile 
reflections from polished floors, curtains or 
too highly actinic drapery; so many factors 
influencing detrimentally the quality of his 
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illumination, the purity and simplicity of 
the light and its action when reflected from 
the model. 

Fortunately, the profession appreciates 
what a pliant tool this light is, after we know 
how to harness it to our service; for the 
tactful operator, who also has artistic taste 
and judgment, has it in his power to confer 
more or less beauty on even plain cast 
features. 

Light has a transforming power which it 
is a delight to master to our will, and we 
find it both pleasant and of advantage to 
us to study outside as well as within the 
walls of the studio. The marvellous effects 
we can get by gradually admitting through 
the curtains more and more, or it may be 
less and less, light on the model. 

The tendency of the inexperienced oper- 
ator, when he undertakes manipulation with 
the light, is in the employment of a too 
strong light, differing here from the prac- 
tice of the painter. 

The photographer thinks to shorten the 
period of exposure, and so he naturally lets 
in an unmitigated flow, failing to appreci- 
ate both the futility of his method as a time- 
saver and as a means for artistic expression. 

We do not mean that any photographer 
who practices the art has the presumption 
to take a portrait in direct intense illumina- 
tion, but we do know that many overflow 
the subject with the light and thus destroy 
all modeling and richness of shadow. 

He does not, as we say, really shorten 
the exposure, because a harmoniously 
lighted face will stand for a shorter expo- 
sure than one where a strong light makes 
violent contrast. 

The propensity of some portraitists to get 
effects by strong illumination, despite that 
they are fully aware that such presentations 
in the majority of cases turn out unnatural 
looking, may be from their endeavor to 
imitate painters who affect to get with the 
brush what is the proper work of the sculp- 
tor’s tool. 

The ancient sculptures will. ever be our 
models, but their notable spiritual expres- 
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sion is brought about by a mechanical device 
not applicable to a plain surface; that is, in 
the peculiar way they deepen the eye- 
The Greek masters, and, in their 
wake, the Renaissance and modern sculp- 
tors, discovered from experience, no doubt, 
that when they chiseled their marble busts, 
that if the eye-socket was cut out to the 
degree it presented in the human model, 
the effect produced by the eyes was flat and 
soulless, and seemingly unnatural, and that 
the stone gave nothing of the beauty pre- 
sented by the eyes in the original. An 
analysis of the cause of this undesired pre- 
sentation led to the discovery that marble 
possesses a peculiar quality of translucency 
of structure, and it was necessary, there- 
fore, to take this peculiarity of the material 
into consideration and to cut the statue head 
somewhat contrary to nature in order to 
give it the natural appearance. 

The successors of the masters, like all imi- 
tators, slavishly followed in their wake 
without considering the reason for the 
deviation from the natural, and ignorant of 
the true cause transferred the method to 
the chiseling in other material than the 
marble, plaster, stone, bronze, and even 
Even accurately taken plaster casts, 


sockets. 


wood. 
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when taken directly from the antique 
models, give a false expression about the 
eyes, the effect conferred by the translu- 
cency of structure not being conferred. 
Now the photographer knows the practice 
of the sculptor in marble or has noticed 
the rather bizarre way in which some dis- 
tinguished, but sensational, painters strive 
for the sculpture-like effect in the head, but 
instead of following his natural and rea- 
sonable instincts, by adapting his method 
to the medium he employs, he strives to 
produce something peculiar and, in his view, 
superior to the ordinary, and so makes por- 
traits with rather strong illumination from 
above and thus contributes a sort of melan- 
choly or over-thoughtful expression to the 
countenance. There may be _ particular 
cases where such a procedure gives an in- 
teresting and novel effect, but the cases are 
rare and not applicable to the generality of 
subjects, although a _ long-suffering and 
easily led clientage, influenced by the artistic 
reputation of the photographer, are fearful 
to object lest their artistic judgment may 
be questioned. But let them once be shown 
the inconsistency of such a lighting, and 
their candid and unwarped judgment will 
make the incongruity manifest. 


Sizing Up The Patron 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Can you size up your patrons when they 
come in? Do you make any effort to size 
them up and determine what kind of work 
they will want, what kind of treatment will 
please them best, how far you can go toward 
urging them to order more extensively than 
they apparently expected to order? 

A historic example of the ability to size up 
men is that of Alexander the Great, and a 
remarkable instance of his ability to see into 
the very soul of a man through his face, is 
that described in the story about his phy- 
sician. At one time, when ill, the great 
conqueror received a letter saying that his 
physician had determined to poison him. 
Alexander laid the letter aside without com- 


ment and awaited the coming of the phy- 
sician. Upon his arrival the latter prepared 
some medicine. Before taking the medicine 
Alexander handed the letter to the physician, 
watching him closely as he read it. After 
this scrutiny of the man, Alexander took 
the medicine without hesitation. He had 
looked into the physician’s face while the 
letter was being read and what he saw there 
convinced him of the man’s innocence. 

There is that in the face of every adult 
coming into your studio by which you can 
determine what manner of person you are 
meeting. The countenance may be almost 
inscrutable, schooled to show no emotion, 
and that very fact tells its story, 
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As a photographer or as a receptionist, 
you are constantly coming into contact with 
people who are to be influenced if you get 
business from them. Study their faces and 
watch their eyes. Don’t be the absentminded 
sort of person who talks to people while 
looking out of a window or up at the ceiling. 
Make the face of the prospective patron your 
study from both a business and a photo- 
artistic point of view. 

When a woman comes in who is hard to 
bring to the point of having work done, you 
may find yourself matching wits with her. 
She may be hesitant for several reasons 
about having her photographs made in your 
studio. If you can read from her face and 
manner something of what is in her mind, 
you know much better what sort of selling 
points to advance, how to go about it to 
bring about a favorable decision. If you 
are merely mechanical and just stand there 
and answer what questions she asks, you do 
nothing to interest or influence that woman 
that a machine could not do. You need to 
use all your ability to make an actual out of 
a prospective sitter. 

By watching people and studying them at 
all times, you learn more about how to judge 
them when doing business with them. It is 
a good plan to form the habit of studying 
faces and the emotions they reflect. When 
you see certain sorts of conversation or cer- 
tain methods of speech produce agreeable 
reactions in people, consider how you may 
profit by the use or avoidance of such 
speech. 

In juding people’s faces, bear in mind that 
their characteristics and their emotional re- 
actions show in the fixed features of their 
faces as well as in the action of the face. 
You learn to know what characteristics lie 
back of certain sets of wrinkles. You an- 
alyze faces instead of merely seeing them as 
a whole, for the general effect. 

If, when you studying people 
through their faces, you find yourself guess- 
ing wrong, don’t become discouraged and 
feel that you are not going to develop any 
facility in that direction. The ability to 
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judge character through the face is not ac- 
quired in a week. It comes only with con- 
tinued practice, and.even when you have 
become experienced, you will make mistakes. 
It is not an exact science like mathematics. 
You approximate the actual facts but do not 
necessarily reach them. But all you learn 
helps you to handle patrons more success- 
fully. 

It is said that a person’s eyes will not lie. 


-The mouth may tell what is not true, the face 


may show no feeling, but the look in the eyes 
cannot be controlled. When you are en- 
deavoring to influence the prospective pa- 
tron, watch for changes in the eyes. They 
may tell you what you want to know about 
the influence your selling talk is having. 


The Charm in Lighting 


From an analysis of any well conceived 
portrait-study we shall discover that the 
charm in it is traceable chiefly to the scheme 
of unity of illumination. A head may be 
illuminated by the light coming from a single 
source, but sometimes quite as effectively 
where two or more sources of light are indi- 
cated. Where a single source is employed. 
it must be sufficiently evident to the ob- 
server whence it comes. Where supple- 
mentary lights are utilized, they must al- 
ways be in subordination to the dominant 
light, but the effect of each, as well as its 
direction, must be considered. That is to 
say, there must be a coherence in the scheme 
of illumination; for, if in the pictures it 
gives the appearance that the model has been 
deluged with an unmitigated flow of light, 
all repose is lost, and without artistic repose 
there can be no, character expressed—no 
originality. Many painters and, more par- 
ticularly, photographic artists in their strenu- 
ous efforts to make something out of the 
ordinary, peculiar and, in their judgment, 
superior to the common run of portraiture, 
make heads with strong illumination. They 
frequently succeed in getting something 
novel and unexpected, sometimes they’re ef- 
fective from accidental accord with the par- 
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E. Willard Spurr 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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A CORNER OF WILL ROUNDS’ GARDEN STUDIO, LOWELL, MASS. 
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ticular subject under treatment, but oftener 
the result is inconsistent with the rendition 
of the true character and normal expression 
of the sitter. People accept such portraits 
not because they really appreciate them, but 
because they fail to comprehend them, and 
trusting to the superior artistic judgment of 
the artist are fearful to condemn, lest they 
be adjudged as wanting in artistic percep- 
tion, and it is not until the inconsistency of 
the lighting is pointed out to them that the 
falsity is manifest. It is excellent to be 
original, but one should not be abnormal. 
Originality is not a fanciful deviation from 
the normal, and originality in portraiture is 
not eccentricity in the treatment of the head 
or the exploitation of singularity, either in 
posing or lighting. Is it not rather the simple 
rendering of that which is true to Nature 
generally, but, at the same time, novel and 
unexpected? When we are shown an exact 
likeness of the human face we naturally 
credit the artist with the possession of skill 
in translating the original in terms of light 
and shadow; but, then, we ought to know 
that really it is not such an extraordinary 
feat to paint or photograph a face upon a 
flat surface with due regard to illumination, 
but until one has learned to properly study 
the human countenance he can have no idea 
what a complex thing it is. It is an ever- 
changing mirror, wherein are reflected the 
thoughts, feelings and emotions of the soul. 
The mind of the artist, whether a painter or 
photographer, must be susceptible by instinct 
or cultivation of appreciation of these vari- 


ous phases, or his eyes may “behold, yet see 


not, what they see, and what the best is, take 
the worst to, be.” It has been said of 
Raphael’s paintings that the women in the 
streets of Rome seem to have walked out of 
his pictures. The faces in his groups seem 
transcripts from actual faces, and, doubtless, 
they were faces of models hired to pose just 
such as we photographers encounter. But 
_study these faces and you will never find 
even the seemingly least important one unin- 
teresting or commonplace, simply because, in 
‘addition to being real portraits, they have a 
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beauty of expression, which was visible alone 
to the great mind of Raphael. 

The objects of our study are the things of 
Nature, but the power of perceiving beauty 
is a gift of the imagination. And this is the 
reason why one painter is a genius and an- 
other only a copyist. 

We must not rest satisfied with mere skill 
in posing or judgment in lighting, but must 
seize, en passant, the expression. Get it in 
the state of progression, not fixed and 
stereotyped. It is this faculty which gives 
the artist the means of securing animation 
and that peculiar sweetness in the moulding 
of the features marshaling them into har- 
mony, not distracting them in dissonance. 


Portraiture in Gardens 


Will Rounds, of Lowell, Mass., has in- 
augurated a novel scheme in what he calls 
“Studio Gardens,’ where portraits may be 
made with the delightful association of 
shrubbery and flowers, thus communicating 
a fine sentiment to the picture. 

The gardens are laid out in an artistic 
manner, and the variety of effects possible 
from such an arrangement appeals to peo- 
ple of culture and affords opportunity of 
getting characteristic pictures impossible 
within the walls of the studio. 

We present a general view of the gardens, 
which are quite extensive, awaiting some 
examples of Mr. Rounds’ portraiture in 
connection therewith. 


* 
The Art of Leaving Out 


“It isn’t what’s in a Ford car that permits of 
its selling for so few dollars; it’s what is not in 
it. 

“It isn’t what's in the modern chain grocery 
store that makes it serve so cheaply; it’s what’s 
left out, in expensive service and _ unprofitable 
merchandise. 

“Tt isn’t altogether the work that an executive 
does that makes him successful; it’s the work he 
doesn’t dc—the non-essential tasks that he elimi- 
nates from his day, leaving his mind free for the 
important planning and thinking. 

“Study to eliminate the unessential in your daily 
work and life. You'll be more effective if you 
do, and it is effectiveness, not work, that we are 
all paid for in business these days.”—Scope. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


Loosening Up on the Banks in Their Relation to 
Depositors’ Checks and Bank Accounts 


Here is something that will touch a lot 

of you: 
“MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

“We are in trouble over the stealing of 
a confidential clerk. He had charge of our 
bank accounts, making up the deposit slips. 
making the deposits, filling out checks for 
bills and accounts payable, and getting them 
signed. We entrusted considerable to him 
and paid very little attention to the bank- 
ing end of our business. Since the thing 
happened we have learned that the two 
banks where we had accounts send can- 
celled checks and a statement of the ac- 
count every month; as a matter of fact, the 
writer several times being 
handed packages of these and signing for 
them, but never paid any attention to them, 
merely handing them over to the clerk. 

“We have discovered that he had been 
stealing about $200 per month for about 
thirteen months. 


remembers 


His method was to falsify 
Some checks he would 
make out for bogus accounts and actually 
have them signed by the firm, and in other 
cases he would make out checks to himself 
and forge the firm’s signature. The bank 
paid all these checks without question, and 
unless we can hold it liable we are short 
almost $3,000. We have taken the matter 
up with the bank, but it denies that it is 
liable, on the ground that cancelled checks 
were delivered to the firm, and that if they 
had been inspected the fraud would have 
been promptly discovered. 

“Will you please let us have your opinion 
as to whether we can hold the bank? 
Ae Sn. Wie 8 ROWEGIO 


checks in two ways. 


Of course, this correspondent has no 
claim against the bank for the checks, which 
were for bogus accounts and which the firm 
actually signed. In those cases the bank 
paid properly signed checks. Is the bank 
liable in the other cases where the clerk 
forged his employer’s signature?  Ordi- 
narily it would be, for the law has always 
imposed on commercial banks (the rule is 
not quite so strict with savings fund com- 
panies) the strictest obligation not to pay 
out depositors’ money on forged checks, and 
where a bank did that, no matter how de- 
ceptive the forgery was, and if the depositor 
had not himself been guilty of forgery, the 
courts have put the loss on the bank. That, 
on the principle that a bank could not legally 
pay out a depositor’s money except on the 
depositor’s order, and the risk as to whether 
the order was really the depositor’s, was 
always on the bank. 

But, as I said, the depositor must not have 
himself been guilty of any negligence which 
aided the fraud. I should say that this 
correspondent was guilty of negligence, and 
in all probability he could not make the 
bank pay for anything except the defalca- 
tion of the first month. The bank delivered 
to him his cancelled checks, an examina- 
tion of which would have told him what was 
going on. He didn’t make any examination, 
and so the fraud went on. 

Business men will be interested in know- 
ing that there appears to be a tendency on 
the part of the courts to relieve banks from 
the rigid obligation which formerly rested 
on them in such cases. As I have said, it 
was formerly the law, and still is to a great 
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extent, that a bank paying out money on 
a forged check must make it good, even 
though the forgery was so clever as to al- 
most deceive the depositor himself. But 
that rule is relaxing, and in a number of 
recent cases the courts have put on a de- 
positor suing in such a case the burden of 
showing where the bank had been negligent. 
If the forged signature on which the bank 
paid was perfect, so that no amount of in- 
spection could have disclosed the fraud, 
and if everything appeared straightforward 
and regular, the courts in recent cases have 
seemed to feel that there was no reason the 
bank should suffer. And if there was the 
slightest scrap of negligence in the case 
which could be charged to the depositor the 
courts have charged the loss to him, too. 

I remember one recent case in which the 
deposit was in a saving fund company. 
Somebody stole the depositor’s bank book, 
took it to the bank, forged the signature 
and got the money. The depositor sued 
the bank on the old theory that the bank had 
no right to pay out to anybody but him or 
on his order, and got a verdict. This was 
overturned and the case tried a second time. 
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Again he got a verdict, but the appeal court 
reversed on the ground that the bank had 
not been negligent anywhere. It had re- 
quired the production of the book and had 
compared the signature with the depositor’s 
What more, the court asked, could 
the bank have done? 

It has also been the rule that when a 
bank erroneously turns down a check on 
account of insufficient funds, where there 
are in fact sufficient funds to meet it, the 
depositor whose check it was could recover 


Own. 


damages, even though he couldn't prove 
that he had suffered any. But that rule, 
too, is being relaxed. In such a case re- 
cently a depositor whose check was wrongly 
marked “‘insuf.” sued and got a verdict. 
The appeal court took it away from him on 
the ground that he hadn’t shown a cent’s 
worth of damage, and, therefore, wasn’t 
entitled to any. This is new law, and it 
is important to every reader of these 
articles, because it shows that from now on 
they will have to depend more on their own 
efforts to safeguard their checks and their 
bank accounts than they have had to do 
before. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Drapery as Aid to Composition 


Balance of the masses of light and shade 
in a picture is of supreme importance. 

Too often the photographic artist thinks 
he effects this balance by having bilateral 
distribution of the parts equally; forgetful 
of the fact that the eye craves repose in 
some portions of the picture, and is an- 
noyed by too great regularity in equipoise. 
But there is danger, too, of running to the 
other extreme, of loading up one side of 
the composition and leaving the other desti- 
tute, making the whole subject lopsided. 

The model in the portrait, of course, 
takes precedence over everything else, but 


you can give it this pre-eminence in con- 


sideration only by letting it be properly sup- 
ported by whatever else may be employed 
accessory; not only primary support, but 


also. secondary of diminishing 
interest. 

Curtains, columns, tables, chairs, vases, 
and what not are called into service, and 
the artist must from the outset determine 
what is best associated to bring out the 
motive of the composition and its relative 
importance. 

It is obvious, that to give each and every 
introduction prominence would destroy in- 
terest in the picture, besides taking away 
the suggestion of repose. 

Accessories are valuable aids to composi- 
tion, but difficult to deal with, often very 
refractory, and particularly apt to introduce 
a jarring note. 

3ut in the use of drapery it can never 


be said that there is anything far-fetched 


support 
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or obviously out of place, as may be pro- 
nounced against so many of the accessories 
used. Curtains and hangings of various 
kinds, and the multiplicity of forms and 
textures in garments, are so intimately asso- 
ciated with domestic life that their introduc- 
tion seems always in place and appropriate 
to the particular purpose of the pose. 

There is a look of finished harmony and 
comfort, contributing to the general pleas- 
ing effect of completeness. 

Drapery, too, is a most pliant accessory, 
one of the handiest things to draft into 
service in an emergency. 

For one does not need fine hangings or 
expensive costume, because there are plenty 
of cheap substitutes, of just the tint and 
texture desirable, which serve the purpose 
just as well. 

The use of drapery may, besides, be 
made an effective means of emphasizing 
the good features of the subject, or serve 
the equally valuable purpose of minimizing 
or even concealing personal defects. 

True, judgment and tact is here de- 
manded, but we presume the possession of 
these faculties by the artist. 

What gives essential value to drapery as 
a beautifier is the facility it affords in secur- 
ing graceful curves and lines of variation, 
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suppression of obnoxious angles in the com- 
position. 

The various sweeps and folds possible 
by its use serve to get contrast and balance. 
Useful and important as drapery is in sup- 
plementing artistic pose, there is consider- 
able danger when injudicious hands meddle 
with it and try to hide their bad taste in 
it. Some knowledge, too, is needed in its 
manipulation, even by the man of taste. 

There ought to be a preponderance of 
flat folds. A number of deep paralleled, 
equally spaced folds makes the subject look 
stiff, harsh and most ungraceful, especially 
with illumination anyway strong. 

The drapery should not be too deep in 
tone or of a texture which does not light 
up well. It must never come out heavy 
and over-powering, nor should it be equally 
disposed in set balance. Study the mode 
of disposing the drapery from the work 
of our masters in the photographic profes- 
sion. You will see how it has added charm 
to their work. Study also from paintings 
and engravings and from sculpture, but do 
not merely imitate what you there see, 
study how the drapery is employed as ac- 
cessory and try to adapt the management 
of it to your special need in your individual 
case. 


Expression in Portraits by Artificial Light 


At the technical meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, Mr. 
N. E. Luboshez gave an interesting talk on 
the use of artificial light in the portrait 
studio, a continuation of a former lecture 
on the same topic. 

Both papers convey valuable practical 
knowledge on the subject, but here we wish 
incidentally to touch upon a point where 
his views are so in accord with our own 
that we gladly quote them in conformation 
of our protest against the too-prevalent 
tendency to sensational 
presentation of portraiture. 


and unnatural 
Mr. Luboshez 


mentions how much is sacrificed in a por- 


trait by fancy lighting, by using more light 
than is actually needed for expression. 

For one thing, the expression of the eyes 
is spoiled. It is a well-known fact that 
when there is strong light in the eyes, the 
pupils contract; ‘im ~ fact) become se 
diminished in size that all expression from 
them is destroyed and the character of the 
face consequently interfered with. 

In a subdued light, on the other hand, 
the under opening of the pupils gives a 
frank, natural look to the countenance. 

For, much light, or light wrongly placed, 
also produces emphasis of wrinkles and 
lines in the forehead, and so contributes to 
the injury of expression. 
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With soft, even lighting of the head, the 
eyes and the general expression are found 
to be perfectly normal. 

Cross lighting, so often had recourse to 
for particular effect, is also inimical to por- 
traiture and only admirable for historic 
effects. 

In a fancy lighted portrait, with spots 
of light occurring at random without con- 
sideration of the outline of the face and 
general figure, confusion of light and shade 
results with attendant distortion of features. 


Does a Move Equal a Fire? 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“Why so pensive?” asked the Successful 
Photographer. 

“They have sold the place over my head 
and I’ve got to move,” sighed the Youngster. 
“They tell me two moves are as bad as a 
fire.” 

Slteauedepends, replied his 
“Every man loses some business in a re- 
moval, but if his new location is better than 
the old, he should pick up enough new busi- 
ness to make up for the loss of the old.” 

“Yes—if. But picking a new location is 
a gamble.” 

“There are several things a man must 
take into consideration when he selects a 
new location for a photographic establish- 
ment; if he does consider them, moving is 
not a gamble.” 


friend. 


“At the very outset, Youngster,’ went on 
the Successful Photographer, “let me say 
that | am strong for the down-stairs loca- 
tion. The ease of getting into such a place, 
the possibilities of window display, invit- 
ingness of a reception room seen from the 
street, so far overbalance the additional 
overhead that there is no comparison in the 
ultimate result to the business.” 

“But,” broke in the Youngster, “I haven’t 
capital enough for such a place.” 

“Without the least knowledge of how 
much capital you have, let me tell you that 
you are mistaken. In looking at a location 
for a place of business, the two important 
points to consider are the number of peo- 
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ple who pass and the real estate crawl of 
your town. 

“Let us consider them in reverse order. 
Every town is going some place. The busi- 
ness center of every city is constantly mov- 
ing in the direction of the residence of its 
wealthy people. This is easily illustrated in 
any city, and if one thinks of how business 
pressed Fifth Avenue in New York, Euclid 
Avenue in Cleveland and Connecticut Ave- 
nue in Washington until it drove the wealthy 
and fashionable residents off these wonder- 
ful streets, you will realize that this same 
movement is taking place in every town and 
city. 

“The fashionable and wealthy people, as 
a rule, select the highest ground in town 
for the location of their residences. As the 
business the direction of the 
wealthy residents, we can thus safely count 
on the fact that the trend is away from the 
river and the railroad station toward the 
higher ground. 


creeps in 


“Between the present business center of 
the town and the fashionable residence sec- 
tion, you can always find a location for a 
down-stairs photographic establishment, no 
matter how little money you have. 

“The chap with the small capital will 
have to go further out and wait a bit till 
business reaches him, while the man with 
the large capital can afford to take a place 
just ahead of the business center, yet in 
the direction of its crawl and thus will do 
no waiting. 

“Now, let’s see about this question of 
waiting. The place to catch fish is where 
the fish are, rather than a place to which 
one can lure them. So also the place to 
do business now is where the customers are 
3ut it is quite possible to make a 
mistake in this, too. 


now. 


“Tf we compare a possible studio on a 
block on ‘A’ street with a block on ‘B’ 
street, the natural way would be to stand 
in front of each of these locations, and, with 
a mechanical counter in your hand, punch 
it each time a person passes between the 


hours of eight and six. This will, of course, 
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give us the number of potential casual cus- 
tomers we have to draw business from. 
“But it is not enough to count the people 
who pass. We must also know where they 
are going and why. If there is a big fac- 
in the neighborhood, to which people 
and in which 
rush home, a 


tory 
rush at eight in the morning 
they stay until five, and then 
dozen of these passers-by are not so valuable 
to you as the one woman shopper who 
strolls by at ten in the morning, leisurely 
looking over the shop windows. 

“In other words, you must size up the 
photographic possibilities of the people. 
Good photographs appeal more to the soci- 
ety woman than to the girl who works in a 
factory. I don’t mean that she likes them 
better than her poorer sister, but she has 
more money and more time. 

“A down-stairs place on a block filled 
with other business houses is worth one- 
third more rent than the same place in a 
block filled with residences, because the resi- 
dence block is one through which people 
hurry, as there are not enough attractive 
show windows to make them stop, look and 
buy. 

“Car stops are another thing to take into 
consideration. People waste a lot of time 
‘ waiting for street cars, and a photographic 
show window close to a car stop not only 


attracts attention, but brings business, and . 


people like to do business at a place where 
they get on and off a car. 

“Similarly, a location near a large depart- 
ment store is of course better than one near 
a large hardware store or an agricultural 
implement house. Having taken into con- 
sideration all these possibilities, then and 
not until then, the question of capital 
comes in. 

“The down-stairs location is far the best 
in the long haul. In time it will pay better, 
hundreds of per cent. better than the up- 
stairs location. So it is better to get further 
out in front of the business crawl of the 
town in the down-stairs location than closer 
to the business center in an up-stairs loca- 
tion. 
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“If you haven’t money enough for this 
location down town, it is well to make the 
place an exclusive one. In that event you 
will want modest brass signs, perhaps one 
or two photographs at the door and an en- 
gagement book inside. 

“T know one photographer who, even in 
the beginning, before he hadn’t any busi- 
ness, had his reception room woman ask 
each caller who came in if she had an en- 
gagement with Mr. Blank. When the pros- 
pective customer answered that she did not, 
there was much pawing over the engage- 
ment book and much consultation with Mr. 
Blank before it could be arranged to make 
the picture just at that time. It was not 
six months before this engagement book be- 
came a fact instead of a piece of fiction and ° 
Blank was dated up for several weeks ahead. 

“No talk of moving could be complete 
without a caution about getting a long lease. 
Too many of us discount the crawl of a 
town and get a good location only to have 
our rent jumped with the advance of the 
The only way to profit by 
your own foresightedness is to tie up the 
landlord with a long lease on the property. 

“Like everything else in business, a move 
can be made an asset or a liability according 
to whether it is done intelligently or hap- 
hazard. 

“T should say that the old axiom of two 
moves being worse than a fire was fiction 
if the moving photographer made his move 
with a definite idea of bettering himself.” 


x 
Death of Peter Cooper Hewitt 


News comes from Paris of the death of the 


business center. 


distinguished American scientist, 
Hewitt. 
his life to the improvement of mechanical proc- 
Since 1898, how- 
ever, he confined his attention to the study of 
In this field he made his reputation 


as an inventor and established his name with the 


Peter Cooper 
Mr. Hewitt devoted the major part of 


esses and electrical contrivances. 
electricity. 
other eminent world laborers in this department 
of physics. 


With photographers, his name is especially asso- 
ciated with the celebrated Cooper-Hewitt light. 
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WITH ROTARY DIAPHRAGM 
Used and Endorsed by the Best Studios 
Simple and easy to control, producing 
beautiful Spot Light Effects without loss of 
tonal values. 
Any quantity of light can be used and con- 
trolled by the Diaphragm, Lens and Ground 
Glass Cap System. 
The Sunbeam Spotlight with Rotary Dia- 
phragm controls and places the light where 
it is wanted. 
For use in producing the new and beautiful 
Moving Picture effects in portraiture. 
Lamp Equipment: 
500-Watt Photo-Blue Mazda Bulb. High Power Reflector. Rotary Dia- 
phragm with openings one to four inches, permitting the use of any quantity of 
light. Telescopic Tripod, with friction clutch top, makes easy the concentration 
of a light beam at any point, high or low. Plano, Convex Lens Cap for 
Sunbeam concentration of light. Ground Glass Cap for Diffusion and 
use as a Reflector in Home Portraiture or Studio. 
Price, Complete, $50.00 Home Portrait Case, $10.00 
KALAMAZOO PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 2or ee tien 
9 e 
J. E. Mock’s Talk at the Buffalo Convention 
Mr. Mock opened his address at the Buf- work, and also in decorative work. A par- 


falo Convention by that, as 
America had no traditionary art to really 
speak of, he would touch upon the art of 
painting as it has come down to us from 
the early Christian Era, beginning about 
me) 1). 350, when Constantine, the first 
Christian Emperor, removed the seat of gov- 
ernment from Rome to Byzantium (now 
formed the Eastern 


remarking 


Constantinople) and 
Roman Empire. 

Art, previous to that date, had been in a 
somewhat chaotic state and but little advance 
was possible, owing to the disturbed condi- 
tion of society; but the organizing ability 
of the great Emperor instituted order, and 
his influence manifested in the 
creation of a new and more original style 


of art, which is called the Byzantine School. 


JaS SOOT) 


Constantine gathered at his court the best 
Greek artists and engaged them in the 
building of churches and other architectural 


ticular feature of the art of the Byzantine 
period is noted in the class of artists called 
whose artistic productions 
illuminated 


‘““lluminators,”’ 


may be seen in the beautiful 
manuscripts, breviaries, psalters, Bibles, etc. 

In these manuscripts the initial letters of 
verses were printed in ornamental colors 
and the text embellished with pictures of 
the saints. The walls of the Basilicas were, 
likewise, decorated with ornate representa- 
tions of holy persons or incidents from 
Scripture or church traditions. 

These pictures inaugurated the Byzantine 
school, whose influence extended far into 
the sixth century, where it met with par- 
ticular encouragement from the Emperor 
Justinian. 

Several striking examples of this work 
may be seen in the Edgerton collection in 
the British Museum. 


We can only incidentally refer to the 
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work from Justinian to the period of the 
eighth and ninth century, when the Em- 
peror Charlemagne played a most conspicu- 
ous part by his influence in establishing 
order, and by the impulse to moral intel- 
lectual What particularly con- 
cerns us is his stimulation of art in all 
directions and his establishment of schools 
of learning and universities. 

About this time was the advent of dif- 
ferent schools, but the Byzantine and Celtic 
were in combination in the tenth century. 
Many artists might be mentioned whose 


advance. 


renown was great in those days. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
religion furnishes the inspiration to artists 
for a symbolic treatment of their subjects, 
with more or less pronounced motive to 
present decorative effect more than illus- 
tration. 

The Vatican employed miniature paint- 
ers, and in various ways encouraged art. 
As Dudley Heath says, “Had it not been 
for the fostering influence of the early 
Church, art could not have made the 
advance it did.” 

We might speak of the Celtic, Flemish 
and French schools of art, but have only 
time to mention the great Italian school, 
which really opened up a new era. 

Credit, in connection with the breaking 
away from the dominant Byzantine school, 
is due to two artists, Cimabue, born 1240, 
and Giotto, his pupil (born 1226). 

The direction which modern art has 
taken is due to the teachings of these two, 
more than to any other cause. 

They were the first to get closer to Na- 
ture and renounce symbolism, which was 
the conventional feature of the Byzantine 
school. Their miniatures are more realistic 
in presentation. 

They eliminated the mosaic-like appear- 
ance of the Byzantine artists and did away 
with the brilliant gold and gem studded 
background settings. 

Scenes from nature and landscapes were 
introduced, giving a truer and more realistic 
etfect. 
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Their influence was felt up to the period 
of the “Renaissance.” 

The seed for a new type of miniature 
work and mural work was thus sown, and 
in the fifteenth century we have Van Eyck, 
Van der Weyden and Memling, who intro- 
duced the scheme of light and shade in their 
landscapes and portraits. 

Fouquet, of the French school, also took 
up this effect and about the same time King 
John introduced the Flemish school, but the 
Italian school had the predominance 
through the influence of Masolino. 

The invention of printing in the fifteenth 
century came with such suddenness upon 
the world that it seemed like a revolution, 
and many artists of the time believed that 
it would deprive them of their livelihood. 

But art survived, and besides, a new field 
was opened to the profession in engraving, 
caliography, ete. 

We must not forget here Claude Lorrain. 
His paintings had much of the refinement 
of Raphael and the force of Michaelangelo, 
and his influence was felt strongly in the 
European schools. 

And then there are such names as have 
renowned, Albert Duerer, 
Holbein, Franz Halz, men of refinement 
and lofty ideals. 


become world 


We will, however, confine our remarks 
more to the miniature painters as more ap- 
plicable to our profession as photographers. 

In the sixteenth century, Hilliard was a 
prolific painter of this miniature work, most 
of his pictures in this style are of Queen 
Elizabeth. Peter Oliver also is noted as a 
painter of Royalties. 

We can see most of their work in the 
British Museum. 

We must not forget Cooper of the seven- 
teenth century, for he seems to have com- 
bined all the different schools. The minia- 
ture he made of Cromwell is nearer the 
texture of a photograph than can be seen 
in any painting before his time. Light and 
shade and the presentation of skin texture 
are almost as perfect as we get with a lens. 


Haskins and Dickson were also dis- 
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tinguished miniature workers, although not 
possessed of the realistic force of Cooper. 
Their pictures are smoother and full of vi- 
Now we come to Van Dyke, in 
the seventeenth century. He made his repu- 
tation in a painting of James the First. We 
will now skip to the revival of art in the 


bration. 


eighteenth century. 

In the interval, art had fallen consider- 
ably, due to the mediocre painters and 
miniaturists working for starvation wages, 
cheapening everything to such a degree that 
good artists found no inducement to paint 
for a livelihood. 

At the revival, there were several soci- 
eties in England, the Society of Fine Arts, 
Society of British Artists and the Free 
Artists’ Society. 

At the election of officers, those who held 
to high ideals in art were defeated, among 
whom were Reynolds, Romney Hogarth, 
Gainsborough and others of high repute. 

So this gave the incentive to separate and 
to combine to form a new society, called 
the Royal Academy. The satirical humor 
and irony of Hogarth was enlisted in de- 
nunciation of the artists of low tastes. 

At the first meeting there were 34 mem- 
bers, and Reynolds was chosen President; 
King George signing the document. Be- 
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Peerless Photo Print Dryers are made in two sizes, 
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loner eee eee 


those mentioned were Bartolozzi, 
Crosay, Cipriani, Masher, Mayer, Anglica 
“lbethese attached R.A: .as 
signature to their work, and the movement 
was looked upon by the elite of the craft 
as a great event for placing art on a higher 


sides 


Kaufman. 


plane. 

You may wonder why I recount these 
things, going over century by century. It 
is to give you some idea how long it took 
to perfect things. It took 300 years to de- 
velop the Byzantine school, and 300 years 
for other schools with their various styles. 

And here we are with our photography, 
not yet a century old; and note you, what 
progress it has made. 

There are on exhibition in this Audito- 
rium, pictures by men of our craft, such 
as any painter might be proud of, such as 
no painter could do better. Why then do 
we not have the merited recognition of the 
world, which we deserve? 

Money has been lavishly expended to 
make the exhibition a success. Everything 
has been done to make it inviting and at- 
tractive, an incentive surely sufficient to get 
you here. 

Would it not be a good move to spend 
money, likewise, to get this recognition of 
the art world? 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, "CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


oe 


THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


What most is needed is a society of the 
best workers of the profession, who will 
exhibit their work in the many art galleries, 
all over our country. 

This scheme is feasible if we pull to- 
gether. No one will pull us up, however, 
but ourselves. 
founded, it will be an 


young men to strive for the higher ideals, 


Once such a society 1s 
incentive for the 


and so we shall come into our own. 

We want to elevate ourselves, not being 
satisfied to pass merely as photographers. 
Let us style ourselves “Portrait Photogra- 
phers.” Why say “photographer’? A 
designation for even a mere “press-the- 
buttoner.”’ 

Some day you may then class, with proper 
credentials, as “Master in Portraiture by 
the Camera.” 

It is time now for us to know “Who Is 
Who” in our profession. We have in our 
own town a man who advertises himself as 
“Master in Photography” and as an art 
critic, known from coast to coast. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


This man has never been honored by the 
hanging committee, nor received credentials 
of any kind, but nevertheless he titles him- 
self “Master Photographer.” 

Now, if we had a Society of Master Pho- 
tographers, we could summon such a man 
to give account of himself and to substan- 
tiate all his high claims. 

We hear, constantly, claims made by pho- 
tographers as having received high honors 
at conventions, and they are not loath to 
advertise it. 

It may be pure assumption, and thus made 
to act detrimentally upon the standard of 
our profession. Another fault of our pro- 
fession is in making school pictures at too 
low a rate. It is granted that some reduc- 
tion in such work must necessarily be made, 
and there is no quarrel with those who do 
so; but why practically do the work for 
next to nothing? 

Just recently, a young lady, accompanied 
by her father and mother, came to my 
studio. They wanted a good picture of 
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No portrait 1S SO 
completely Salisiying 
as one made by a 
professional photographer 


In the half-forgotten days of head- 
tests and jack-in-the-boxes, the word 
“talent” would have seemed a bit 
overdrawn in describing the aver- 
age photographer and his studio, 
but most photographers nowadays 
(we have visited nearly all of them 
in the United States) possess a true 
“gift” of interpretation. They are 
real artists, 


Think of professional photogra- 
phy hereafter as Photo-portraiture— 
as definite an art as Sculpture or 
Painting 


The camera is not a brush but iq 
is considerably harder to wield than 
a brush. 


Ie isn’t docile in the hand. A brush 
Teaves out things or shapes them as 
the artist wishes, bur the camera in- 
sists On putting in everything 


This was a handicap to photogra- 
phers at first but now they have 
made it a virtue by adding another 
marvelous tool—the use of Light 
and its resultant shadows. 


You have for instance, a finely 
shaped nose or forehead. In an or- 
dinary snapshot the camera traces 
what you might call a “flat view" 
on the flat film. Your features do 
not seem to have the full depth 
they possess in life. Bur the profes- 
sional photographer changes this 
with a deft control of light. 


In a larger sense the camera, now 
that its work is so skillfully controll- 
ed, is a saving grace in Art. 


Time now is more precious than 
it was in the days of Rubens, 
Rembrandt and Van Dyke. These 
painters worked for months upon 
their canvassess. They were the 
Great Realists. Their masterpieces 
fairly live, so true is the coloring, so 
wholesome the detail. Modern 
painters are more “sketchy”—they 
suggest rather than delineate. The 
modernist strives to save time. 


The professional photographer is 
doing a tremendously large thing in 
safeguarding Realism and mingling 
with it the best interpretive ideas of 
modern Art. He is bringing us 
again the painstaking wholesome- 
ness of the Old Masters and is 
bringing it to all of us. 


With his camera he does months 
of accurate protrayal in a second 
This lessens the expense, so that 
masterful family portraits, formerly 
obtainable only by the well-to-do, 
are now within the reach of all. 


We are glad to publish this true 
“understanding” of the photograph- 
er, because the House of Collins 
has had a definite part in placing 
photography on its present lofty 
plane. We are the creators of ar- 
tistic and durable mountings 
Collins Ultrafine Folders are the 
highest achievement in casings for 
photographs. They add charm to 
Photo-portraiture and have done so 
for over half a century. In color 
and feeling they do justice to the 
photograph which does you justice 


That photographers appreciate 
our efforts is evidenced by the fact 
that almost every studio in America 
invariably presents some of its crea- 
tions in one of the many styles of 
Collins Ultrafine Folders 


hot hed 
Be elegraphe 


on_your birthday 


The August announcement in The Ladies Home Journal gives a new inspirational story of professional 
photography in a manner never attempted before. 1t is another powerful link in the chain 
of appeals directed to the American public to impress upon them the true 


uh Geen of ve 


Lives in Fortraiture 


of Fassing Years 


The family treasure chest holds no 
more cherished reminders of loved ones 
than their photographs, 

Realize what your pictures may mean 
to those who will some day note their re- 
semblance to you. Be photographed fre- 
quently so that your personality will be 
carried down to your grandchildren 

Your photographer accentuates the 
individuality and beauty of his work by 
encasing each print in a Collins Ultrafine 
Folder stamped with this pride-mark of 
quality, 


Ask him to place your pictures in 


mountings impressed with the Collins 
Oak Leaf so that you may see how 


COLLINS 
Ultrafine Folders 


“Add charm to every photograph” 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Ultrafine Paper Products for over 60 years 


The Oak Leaf, hallmark of quality, 
stamped on the back of every Collins 
Photographic Folder distinguishes 
mountings used to enhance the beauty 
and indiwiduahty of photographs 

Your photographer will gladly place 
your pictures in Collins Ulerafine Folders 
+o that you may see how much more 
attractive they become when 30 encased. 


worth of modern portraiture encased in Collins Ultrafine 
Mountings. There is a mounted copy for you. 
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For Superior Prints 
in Black and White or Sepia 
The Vim and Sparkle of the 


original black and white tone 
is perfectly translated in the. 


PROFESSIONAL DEFENDER 
SEPIA 


In making sepia prints the 
CONTROL, UNIFORMITY 
and LATITUDE of 


Professional 


is strikingly demonstrated. 
Write for Price List, etc. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. and Branches 


Hammer Plates 


fill every requirement of modern 
photography. They excel in speed, 
crispness, color-range and keep- 
ing qualities. Their record proves 
their worth. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


= HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


their daughter and when I gave them the 
price of twenty-four dollars and upward, 
the girl gasped and said, “Those school pic- 
tures I just had made will answer the pur- 
pose and I would rather have the twenty- 
four dollars for a new dress.’ Her mother 
insisted that I should make a picture of 
her for she wanted a good one and never 
mind about the price. The girl, still ob- 
stinate and grouchy, said she would not sit 
for a picture at any such price. Then I 
thought it time to take the bull by the horns 
and make it go one way or another, so | 
stepped up to the young lady and said, “I 
am not anxious to make your picture and 
especially in this mood, for you would not 
make a good one.” Her father, giving me 
the wink, said, “You are going to have your 
picture taken right now, so cheer up. We 
can afford to pay the price and we will have 
a good one.” Looking the girl square in 
the eye, I said, “You don’t want me to take 
your picture, do you? You couldn’t smile 
on a bet?” Well, she didn’t smile, but she 
grinned and from then on played a different 
tune. I made the sitting and got my twenty- 
four dollars and more. This simply proves 
that good pictures are wanted as well as 
cheap ones, and there is no reason in making 
such great reductions in school pictures. 


Art and Truth 


While appreciating the standard reached 
by the photographic profession, we feel that 
the photographer should not be presump- 
tuous, arrogating too much to himself the 
special prerogative of one art to the detri- 
ment of another. 

The worth of photographic art is in the 
realistic presentation of Nature. But, how- 
ever praiseworthy the desire may be to ex- 
alt his particular art in the work produced, 
his aim should be, along with the exploita- 
tion of art, to give at the same time truth, to 
render unto photography what belongs to 
photography and to art what is art’s. 

At the beginning of any one’s entrance into 
the profession, we are inclined to speculate 
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SUNSHINE PORTRAIT BY J. W. BEATTIE 


“Let a Little 
Sunshine In” 


You can do it with the white 
flame carbon Hollywood Hi-Lite— 
the spotlight which produces a 
veritable beam of sunshine under 
perfect control. 

The picture-buying public is 
being educated by the movies and 
otherwise, and are demanding the 
new things in photography. You 
cannot afford tolag behind. Buya 
real spotlight right in the beginning, 
right now, and get busy. 


Booklet “The Spotlight in 
Photography” on request. 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co. 


1646 Hudson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Made by Arctype Hollywood Hi-Lite in conjunction with daylight 


upon his advance and establishment of rep- 
utation, when we note that his chief aim 
and purpose is to make something which 
shall advertise his artistic ability to the 
relegation to less consideration of the actual 
qualities of the subject, as something un- 
worthy an artist’s consideration. We have 
had some considerable acquaintance with the 
careers of not a few photographers, who 
have acquired a reputation in the profession, 
and who stand at present as highest ex- 
ponents of the artistic phase. But go back 
to their early days, and we find that then 
they were noted for the striking likenesses 
they made of patrons, who did not even 
hesitate to climb three or more flights of 
stairs to have their picture taken. 

The continuance of their reputation is 
due to their acquiescence of the introduction, 
in their work of the high art phase, that the 
likeness is essential. 

To be sure, we have come to accept in 
a painted portrait the prerogative of the 
painter to idealize the subject and allow in 


a measure the relegation of the actual pre- 
sentation of the original to a subordinate 
position. In fact we really appreciate the 
painted portrait more for the manifestation 
in it of the genius of the painter than for 
any quality of close resemblance to the one 
who sat for the picture, even though the 
person may be near and dear to us. 

But somehow or other, such a frame of 
mind is not engendered in connection with 
the photographic art, which has always 
been looked upon as of more worth in pro- 
portion to its realism, in its essential ad- 
herence to actual truth. 

Photography at its inception was really a 
protest against the vapid idealism then preva- 
lent, and it took “the world’s great hands” 
as well as the sane artists of that day, by 
But 
there 1s, nowadays, a tendency to repudiate 
this valuation and the opposite course is 


reason of its marvellous delineation. 


prevailing. 
But why stultify truth? Get truthful 
rendition and present it with all the gloss 
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Study Photographic Journalism 


The New Profession. Pays $3,000 to $10,000 Yearly. Great 
Demand! Fascinating Work at home or traveling, as you prefer. 
Whether you take snap shot pictures asa “hobby”’ or 
whether you are a professional photographer—it makes 
no difference. We guarantee that you will admit that 
$5.00 spent for this course is the best Five Dollars you 
ever spent. It covers all the following subjects: *‘Build- 
ing Business Among Newspapers,” “‘Magazine Photog- 
raphy,” “Literary Genius,” ‘‘Getting Big Money for 
Travel Views,” ‘Selling Shots at Unexpected Things,” 
“Selling Kodak Prints,’ ‘‘Market by Mail,” “‘Events,” 
“New Lines,”’ “Novelty Photographs,” “ Markets for 
Photos and Prints,’ Etc., Etc. Many owners of cam- 
eras and professional photographers have written us 
that they have made hundreds of dollars from these 
instructions. The amount is too small to pass up the 
opportunity. Prepaid $5.00. Particulars free. Address 


The Walhamore Institute, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the 


of art. Forget not the likeness in 
idealizing. 

Take time for a careful observation of 
delicate peculiarity of feature; note personal 
all of which are of inesti- 


character, 


idiosyncrasies, 
mable value in securing likeness, 
individuality. 
Then modify the light, retouch, 
you will in moulding the actual to the ideal. 
Forget not, that truth is beauty as much as 
is truth. 


do what 


beauty 


Faithful Copy and Likeness 


The question is often asked, what is the 
reason why a photographic portrait, which 
may possess all the excellence, communi- 
good technical work, well studied 
pose and good illumination, fails to please ? 
It may be acknowledged a faithful fac- 
simile of the original, and yet, in some way, 
it does not resemble the model as friends 


cated by 


and acquaintances see her or him. 
One portraitist may answer, how can the 
want of correspondence be attributed to any 


nee 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & COs Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
| BETTER POSITIONS «= BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


= PHOTOGRAPHY PistcEnsvinyané 2 


Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 

——Sla=_ === E===S==Es 
cause other than that communicated by the 
model? You cannot extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers and there is “no taste in the 
white of an egg.” Why expect the lens to 
give anything else than what it has be- 
fore it? 

“Oh, no,” says another, “it is the fault of 
bad light manipulation, or, rather, misappli- 
cation of the character of the manipulation 
to the exigencies of the particular case.” 

It does look as if the skilled photographer 
is powerless to render his reproduction in 
any other terms than those of the original. 
Can he, by any pose or method of illumina- 
tion, transform a pug nose into a Grecian? 

Perhaps not, even with the camouflage of 
the retoucher, for, granting the possibility 
of correction for improvement, will not the 
change alter the likeness? 

Still we protest that there is no face, how- 
ever plain or uninteresting, artistically, 
which is not capable of direct modification 
for improvement, without destruction of the 
individuality. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 
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To eliminate plate trouble due to hot weather 
sce LRA Le eeeb ES oan eee ne”, 


Our emulsions are specially toughened to 


Stancethe nOtecligetes | <°..sueccm mete = nh 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


New York St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco 


Is there not a possibility of taking it un- 
der different aspects, and studying how to 
minimize defects? 

Can we not call into play the modifying 
influences of light manipulation, and mould 
the features to a less pronunciation ? 

To be able to seize the defects of the sitter 
at a glance, to recognize the aspect which 
shall best mark or conceal what is objection- 
ably presented, is one of the aptitudes of a 
good portraitist. 

The painter of portraits may, with deft 
twist of his brush or with a dash of color 
here or there, transform or mollify defects 
and even bring them into comeliness, but the 
man with the camera may also wield about, 
orientate his instrument and shift his blinds 
and effect improvement thereby. True, this 
demands even greater skill than the more 
facile efforts of the painter, but it is like- 
wise a refining mechanical means. 

The rapid solution of the problem pre- 
sented to the operation is what is necessary. 
He must appreciate his means for overcom- 


ing obstacles to pictorial effect so as to pro- 
duce what may, perhaps, be called a flatter- 
ing likeness, but is not this enhanced picture 
candidly a faithful copy of the original, but 
the original at her best? No more flattering 
or untrue than is the painted portrait. 

This valuable acquisition of directness of 
attack on the subject is, to be sure, not a 
general endowment, but where not bestowed 
at birth, may be cultivated. 

These salient points in the development of 
the model are best secured by careful study. 

The human face is not one uniform thing 
presented constantly under one monotonous 
stereotyped aspect, but the light and shade. 
as they fall upon the countenance, change 
the expression with every moment, and a 
slight alteration, even of the position of the 
model, makes many an indifferent subject 
full of charm, a delight to the artistic eye. 
We have seen the face of a woman, wholly 
expressionless when in repose, get full of 
energy and interest when engaged in such a 
simple act as threading a needle. 
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INU HIT nt - 
epeeeennaasnuseciee nme eeememe ame Tell Them About It 


Maybe you never got the full significance of 
Ohe 


a line that “Full many a flower is born 
to Dlush unsee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC It is an ae that carries the kick in that 
PION) [REIN ANIL: = 
*S AMERICA ° 


line. The more modest the flower is, the more 
(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


perfectly unseen it is bound to be. If a modern 
flower wishes to get business, he gets himself 

For the Advanced and 

Scientific Photographer 


= 
| 
3 
i 
Z 


up like a chrysanthemum and picks out the best 
corner in town on which to do his blooming. 

Take the case of Joe Steinhardt, for example. 
Steinhardt landed in this country broke, friend- 
less and unable to speak the language. He slept 
anywhere and washed dishes in a restaurant. His 
future career was determined for him by a kind 
man who gave him a sackful of apples one day 
and told him to go peddle. If Steinhardt had 
been the modest flower sort, he never would have 
been heard of. Whereas, the housewives had to 
close their windows and hold their crockery on 
the shelves when he began crying his wares. 


TM 


HUI 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


ey nevsnovasevnnonenvoynvnnnageusaeinn isnot 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


INN MMAR 


There was only one other man in the apple 
trade who could howl as loudly as Steinhardt. 
That was Joe Kelly—and today the firm is Stein- 
hardt & Kelly, and for years they have bought 
more apples than any other firm in the world. 

Take it from the King of Apples—modesty is 
a beautiful thing in a wife, but advertising pays. 
—Scope. 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


hs only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


t laint. 
release Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


Destructive Criticism 


My lens, in a moment auspicious, 
Depicted a beautiful scene; 
The landscape was simply delicious: 
A flock of sheep grazed on the green. 
I showed it to friends who were critics as well, 
Then pride with a crash from its pinnacle fell. 


The first said, ‘“The welkin’s obtrusive,” 
So some of the clouds were removed; 
Then others, whose tones were abusive, 
Gave hints, whilst I stood by, reproved. 
I soon had my sables and knife on the go, 
And spotted and trimmed all the objects de trop. 


I waged a pictorial battle 

By chopping a tree off the right, 
And then I removed from the cattle 

Two sheep that were rather too white. 
My picture, now purged of superfluous parts, 
I showed to another who studied the arts. 


He roughly sketched out his conception 
Of what a good picture should be, 
And so, with artistic perception, 
At once reinstated my tree; 
Some cumulus clouds he inserted, and then 
My sheep on the verdure were grazing again. 


The sketch, when my mentor had finished, 
Was like my original print; 
So faith in all critics diminished, 
And, though I once valued a hint, 
In future I'll listen to all they may say, 
Then promptly forget it and go on my way. 
—P. A. M. in the Amateur Photographer and 
Photography. 
% 


Jazzbo: “Please, Mistah Bahbah, I’d like a 
nickel’s worth o’ hair tonic.” 

Barber: “What in the world do you want a 
nickel’s worth for when it’s selling for a dollar a 
pint? Want to restore the eyebrows on a flea?” 

Jazzbo: “Nossuh, nossuh. Wanta fix mah 
watch. It’s got a speck o' dandruff in de hair 
spring.” 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S 1° W323 S7==" 


A TREATISE ON THE 


AIR BRUSH 


WITH PROGRESSIVE 

—— LESSONS IN — 
PORTRAIT FINISHING, 

COLORINGSETC 


By SAMUEL W. FRAZER 


This is an exhaustive study of 
the subject and the only book 
ever printed relating to the tool. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Full of New Ideas. 
What to do and what not to do. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square : Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
1025. April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 eee uly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ene ADI, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Slew noe Uly. 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘‘ 291”’ (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special \ ) Henry Matisse 
No. 2 August, 1912 


**\ Pablo Picasso 
Special \ Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 f June 1913 oH 


Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


E. S. Earp has recently opened a new studio 
in Huntington, W. Va. 


The Green Studio, Hankinson, N. D., has been 
sold to H. J. Hanapel, of Britt, lowa. 


F. L. Madigan, of Herkimer, will open a studio 
in Oneida, N. Y., about September Ist. 


O. H. Harley, formerly of Minneapolis, has 
purchased and taken possession of the Smith 
Studio, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Frank D. Robinson, Merced, Calif., has sold 


his interest in the Thullen Studio and will devote 
all his time to commercial work. 


A. W. Harden, veteran photographer of Wichita, 
Kans., has severed all connections with the Wesley 
Studio and retired from business. 


O. P. Bell, Atchison, Kans., has purchased the 
Pat Hayes Studio. His brother Carl, from Blue 
Springs, Nebr., will be associated with him. 

Asa B. Eaton, aged 89, who had the distinction 
of being the first photographer in New Hamp- 
shire, died on August 22d, at his home in Hollis, 
N. H. Mr. Eaton had been ill but three weeks. 
Death was due to heart trouble. He is survived 
by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


Thomas E. Smith, of Lawrence, Mass., died 
August 21st after a short illness at his home. 
Mr. Smith had been proprietor of the Seeton 
Studio for more than ten years, but was obliged 
to retire from business about a year ago on account 
of failing health. He is survived by his widow, 
one daughter and three sons. 


Panhandle Photographers’ Association 
of Wheeling, W. Va. 


Members of the Panhandle Photographers’ 
Association, of Wheeling, Va., motored out to 
McCartney’s Inn, at Hendrysburg, Ohio, on Au- 
gust 19th, and enjoyed a chicken and waffle sup- 
per, followed by a social hour featured with in- 
formal talks by several members. Mr. Geo. Kos- 
suth, acting as toastmaster, introduced the chief 
speaker of the evening, Mr. W. I. Gross, of 
Toledo, Ohio, who gave an inspiring talk on the 
subject of “Organization.” 

At the close of the social session they retired 
to the parlors and held a business meeting, during 
which an election of officers was held and the 
following elected for the ensuing year: 

L. S. Parsons, President; A. S. Upson, Treas- 
urer; W. T. Kirschner, Secretary. 

The purpose of this organization is to pro- 
mote a better feeling and closer business relations 
among the photographers of the upper Ohio valley 
and it is proposed to invite all persons that are 
engaged in the photographic business to become 
members. 
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Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


op? 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered inits bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘‘The Commercial Photographer.”’ It is replete wit! 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
ak a! peed in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
robably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
fr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘“‘Photographic Weekly.’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
an a is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
one well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 

($4). Nevertheless, the scales Sa pa who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. , 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 

uipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice, The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London), 

In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr, Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which Should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed an 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_ large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect © 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.” 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Carl K. Frey, 


WANTED — First-class retoucher. 
247 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


WANTED—Have position open as general assistant. 

Write, giving qualifications, age, wages expected, 
etc. Somerville Studio, 344 W. Fourth Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—Position open September 10th for 

lady or gentleman as general assistant in studio, 
Central Pennsylvania. Include references and 
picture of self in first communication. These will 
be returned promptly. Box 974, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HELP WANTED—Will have position open Sept. 15th 

for good retoucher, one who can operate. Apply 
at once. Towles of Washington, 1520 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED—By operator and printer. Used 

to portrait, commercial and amateur work; also 
picture framing. Open from October 1st to April 
lst. Address Box 975, care of BULLETIN OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—AIll-around man, wife retoucher, 

son workman, want positions by October Ist. 
Might rent or buy on terms. Address R. J. Ashby, 
Pennellville, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED— By a high-grade operator. 
Salary $50 a week. Address Box 973, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—One of the best all-around men, 

Al operator, very fast printer and enlarger, 
highest grade of work. No steady retouching. 
New York, Pennsylvania or New Jersey states pre- 
ferred. Will start at reasonable salary with a good 
firm. Address Box 972, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Operator doing high-gradework, 

retouching, air brush, etc.; clean worker, good 
personality, and a gentleman, desires position as 
manager. Salary, $50; or, would consider commis- 
sion. No run-down studio or cheap work consid- 
ered. Highest references. At present employed; 
disengaged September. Address Box 971, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
For SALE—Studio; best location in Pittsburgh; 


long established. For sale on easy terms. In- 
quire Barnett, 1269 Broadway, New York City. 


For SALE—Two business lots; studio building 

40 x 28 feet, stuccoed, skylight, four-room cottage 
in rear. Population 20,000; on bay 15 miles from 
San Francisco; factory city; seaport; growingrapidly. 
No real hot or cold weather. Lots of work. Good 
proposition for good man. Property, without busi- 
ness, worth more than what I ask. Sell because of 
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wife’s health. Sell for $6,000. 
Richmond, Calif. 


WANTED—Studio in the East; prefer on or near the 

coast. Am looking for a community that you 
can be proud of, as much as a good paying business. 
Not larger than a three-man studio. D. Wilger, 
421% S. Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For SaLE—One 8-inch Cirkut Camera. Used twice. 
In very good condition. Price $100. Carl K. 
Frey, 247 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


255 Twelfth Street, 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans. La. 


Please Mention BuLLetin oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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ELON 


We recommend it for the 


quality of the results it 


produces. 


We make tt—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The best trimmer ts 


the most economtcal trimmer 


KASTMAN 
METAL TRIMMERS 


are instruments of dependable accuracy and their substantial 
construction insures a lifetime of service. 


Eastman Metal Trimmers are furnished in three sizes with 
metal beds ruled with white lines in one-half inch squares, 
also accurate brass rules. 


The Price 


No. 10 — Io-inch blade and rule 
No. 15 — 15-inch blade and rule 
No. 20 — 20-1nch blade and rule 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


JUST TELL THE ADVERTISER THAT YOU SAW THE “ADVER” IN THE CAMERA 
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A paper made specially for 
enlarging from portrait neg- 
atives, that makes better 


portrait enlargements. 


HKASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks— D White and E 
Buff. The price is the same as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocraPpHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Makes the difficult things 
easy—does the difficult 


things well. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROGERS LER, No Y- 
All Dealers’ 
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No. 735 


Wednesday, September 4,.192h @ 


Yy aa 2 V. CHAMBERS 
D PUBLISHER 


SEP yj iJ 


Single Copy S Cents, 
‘% $S2.00 per year, postpaid. 


SURFACES 


No. 1—Single Weight Glossy, 
110 gram, Pure white, high 
gloss. 


No. 2—Single Weight Semi- 
Matt, 110 gram. Pure white 
with slight luster. 


No. 3— Double Weight Matt, 
250 gram. White absolute 
matt, smooth grain, 


No. 4— Double Weight, Semi- 
Matt, 250 gram. Like No. 2 
but with slightly less luster. 


No. 5—Double Weight Buff 
Platinum Matt, 250 gram. 
Visible grain matt, buff tint. 


No. 6—Double Weight White 
Platinum Matt, 250 gram. 
Like No. 5 except in color. 


No. 7—Double Weight Buff 
Linen, 250 gram. Fine 
mesh with delicate cross-line 
effect. Slightly brilliant 
surface without glare. 


No. 8—Double Weight White 
Linen, 250 gram. Similar 
to No. 7 except in color. 


No. 9— Medium Weight White 
Rough, 165 gram. Matt with 
perceptible grain. Listed at 
single weight price. 


A WEALTH OF QUALITY—CRISP HIGH-LIGHTS; SOFT, 
LUMINOUS SHADOWS; BRILLIANT, COLORFUL SEPIAS 


eee 


iexzal for Portrait Prints 


=] 


Professional Defender Condensed Price List 


Single Weight 


Doz. Half Gross 
$1.10 
: WPS 
$0.35 2.00 
40 Ze25 
50 ad is 
.60 Siva 
.65 Belle 
she 4.25 
80 4.75 
80 4.75 
1.20 7.00 
1.60 9.25 
1.80 10.85 


Double Weight 


Gross Size Doz. Half Gross Gross 
$2.00 Cabinet $1.40 $2.50 
Pe Pass 4x6 cane 1.50 2.80 
S)Nl) Sia], $0.45 2.50 4.40 
4.00 52G8 .50 2.80 5.00 
5.00 6x8 .65 3.45 6.25 
6.00 6%x8% lh) 4.05 7.50 
7.00 7x9 .80 4 : 
8.00 7%x9% .90 Sas: 10.00 
9.00 excel 1.00 5.95 1015) 
9.00 8x 10 1.00 5.95 11.25 
T3550 (Ys 1.50 8.75 16.90 
17.50 Nd bss ie! 2.00 1S) 21.90 
20.70 IES 14 PAS W3e25 25.90 


DEBE NDE R\PHOTO SUPPLY CO) Inc; 


ROCH ES LE Ran EW YORK: 


BOSTON 
44 Federal St. 
CHICAGO 


109 N. Wabash Ave. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK 
461 8th Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave. at 21st St. 


TORONTO 
71 Adelaide St., W. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1033 Chestnut St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
S22 4th St... SO. 


(onsider the possibilities of even a few 


such negatives as this 


And groups are only one of the profitable 
possibilities of 


The Cirkut Camera 


The Cirkut Camera makes negatives as long or as 
short as may be required to produce the best re- 
sults. Any angle of view up to the complete cir- 
cie of 360 degrees can be covered—and all on one 


daylight loading Eastman Film. 


Panoramic views of town and city real estate, 
farm, timber, mining lands and manufacturing 
plants are increasingly in demand. 


Let us send you the “‘Cirkut Book.” 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 735 


Wednesday, September 7, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


What Is A Picture? 


It is hard to give a definition of what 
is a picture. Indeed, one finds it difficult 
to give a definition of most everything, 
which shall be comprehensive of all its 
qualities. Even the ancient definition of 
man, as “a biped without feathers,” would 
hardly be taken as characteristic. Still, defi- 
nition of a picture has been ventured upon. 
We are told that the chief aim and purpose 
of “pictorial art” is to present an illusion 
by rendition of what is called tactile values, 
or, in other words, the representation, by 
means of light and shade and color, of the 
material significance of form. Most of us 
could find flaws in this, but it has, never- 
theless, much of truth in it. 

The impression of objects is given to us 
by our visual sense. We have before us 
figures illuminated in an infinite variety, of 
perfect perspective and tonal values. It is 
our purpose and endeavor to transfer such 
to our pictorial representation; but we fail 
as artists unless we are able to make our 
picture convey to the spectator the corporeal 
significance of things. Pictorial art some- 
times tries to do too much. A picture is 
really defective when it performs imper- 
fectly what is the special function of some 
other art. It is an affectation to talk about 


symphonies in color or nocturns in light and 
shade, although there is in truth such a 
thing as harmony of color, but it can never 
do what musical harmony effects. 

Although we are in the habit of saying, 
“A picture tells a story,” we never judge 
a picture for its dramatic effect. Story- 
telling is the province of literature. 

Every picture gives a different impres- 
sion, according to the receptive mood of 
the individual. Sometimes we find our im- 
pression of it has to be corrected by the 
name printed in the catalogue. 

The photographer, if he desires to do 
what the painter does, must select from the 
many possible variations of light and shade 
or differences in posture, just those ele- 
ments which shall best convey to our visual 
sense the illusion of things in space. With 
the photographer, selection takes the place 
of imagination or originality of conception. 

In our study in art, at the beginning of 
our course we get the conception that a 
picture is a fac-simile of what Nature 
shows, but after a while we perceive that 
there is in all artistic work a difference 
from as well as a likeness to Nature, and 
that the one is as essential as the other. 
This difference the pictorial photographer 
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gets by his ability of selection, in determin- 
ing from a number of presentations of the 
same subject, that which best expresses its 
general qualities of pictorial beauty. 

The old manner of judging pictorialness 
in photographs is giving place to a broader 
conception of what constitutes a picture by 
the camera. But in the broadening of our 
ideas, we should steer clear of the tendency 
(also invading the schools of painting) to 
run into extravagances in our endeavors to 
give expression to our individuality. 


The Artist and His Public 


Most of us who have opportunity to see 
a good deal of the performances which come 
under the designation of photographic por- 
traiture have been confronted with work 
which embodies all the vices a photograph 
can be guilty of; perpetrated in the belief 
that the camera should be made to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; and again we have been invited to 
praise as high art, pictures whose only claim 
to a place in photography, is in the basal 
evolution of something by chemical deposi- 
tion under the impact of light, a mere sub- 
stratum to be worked upon by pigment, 
graver and brush, to exploit artistic effect. 

Now, the question is suggested whether 
the artist leads the public in the choice of 
this high art camouflage, or whether the art- 
ist is constrained by the public to his per- 
formance? 

Let us presume there is a critical public 
which knows something about art, and the 
imputation is reasonable, that such a public 
naturally looks for artistic exploitation in 
the photographic portrait; it may look for 
exhibition of manipulatory skill with the 
instruments employed, but essentially for a 
pleasing presentation in terms of art. 

Cultured people appreciate, to be sure, 
excellency of technique, but they protest 
when the photographer tries to do too much 
with the camera, to overdo photography 
with art. They may praise an ideal por- 
trait of themselves when it is none of them, 
rating it in their estimation as an artistic 
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head, but portraiture of themselves must 
show individuality in expression of the per- 
sonality, and art is only tolerated when in 
abeyance to this demand. 

A candid critic of a portrait, even if it 
be the work of a painter, but more partic- 
ularly if it be a photograph—a portrait we 
mean, which has personal relation—a can- 
did critic, we say, never cares to see it in 
a brilliant, concentrated and weird illumina- 
tion with the attendant heavy shadows, es- 
pecially if the portrait is of a young person 
or child. 

Such a critic, however meritorious he con- 
siders the execution, will pronounce the 
picture untrue to nature. And is it not un- 
true? Such a light is eminently unsuited 
to the subject considered as an artistic rec- 
ord of the person. You retort, “True, but 
most of our patrons do not candidly want 
to be photographed in their true image, if 
that is not susceptible of artistic renova- 
tion.” But just here comes in play the 
tact of the photographer. It is his pre- 
rogative to adapt his artistic skill to the 
exigencies of the case. And we know how 
successful he is generally. 

To say that the photographer has no con- 
trol over his model is equivalent to saying 
that all photographic portraits are on one 
dead level. When you must know, that the 
same subject, under the treatment of two 
different photographers, produces diametri- 
cally different results. 

Individuality of the artist is as much ap- 
parent in camera work as in brush work. 

True, subjects for portraiture are often 
refractory, even to gentle persuasion, too 
self assertive, dictate too much, know too 
much about art, still they may be con- 
strained by tact. 

If the photographer wants to get his 
way, he must learn the philosophy to ap- 
parently let the models have their own way. 

He must use his skill to indirectly ac- 
complish his artistic purpose. 

* 


The very best thing with which to feather your 
nest is cash down!—Cartoons Magazine. 
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An Unique Studio 


It is an unpretentious little building, 
nestling quietly in its setting of French 
shops, on Dalhousie Street, the French busi- 
ness section of Ottawa, but despite its mod- 
est appearance, there have passed through 
its doorway a long line of men and women 
distinguished in the political, social and 
business life of Canada and Canada’s cap- 
ital city. On the window, in letters of gold 
appear the explanatory words, “Castonguay 
Studio.” Here are produced the portraits 
that have made the name of Castonguay 
stand for an excellence unique in its dis- 
tinction in the field of Canadian photo- 
graphic art. It is as Carlyle said: ‘““Where 
genius is, be its abode what you will, the 
world will wear a pathway to its door.” 
But when you enter what a wealth of ar- 
tistry looks down upon you from those 
walls! The beauty of the 
debutante, the quiet resignation of age, the 
contemplative, deliberate gaze of the states- 
man and the scientist, the alert executive 
expression of the man of affairs, the stern 
command that glints from the military eye 
and the wholesome gladness of little chil- 
dren—all these and more, done in all the 
exquisite finishes and tints of modern pho- 
tography. You ask the young lady who 
lives among these celebrities if Mr. Caston- 
guay is in. “He is busy posing just now,” 
she replies, “but will be finished very 
shortly. Will you not wait?” And as you 
wait your eye travels again over that gal- 
lery of human emotions on the walls about 
you. 

Presently you hear the artist descending 
from his work room, and in a moment his 
tall form fills the farther doorway, from 
which he surveys you with a quiet strength 
of gaze. Courteous good nature, not un- 
mixed with a sense of humor, shines from 
his large blue eyes. You feel acquainted in 
a trice as he entertains you with observa- 
tions about his work and critical remarks 


winsome 


about this picture and that hanging there 


beside you. You point to a portrait of a 


wee girl of three or four summers crying 
as if her heart would break. “Oh, yes,” he 
says, ‘‘that is a real honest-to-goodness cry. 
Her mother wanted her photographed with 
nude shoulders and the little one protested 
with every ounce of strength that was in 
her. The camera caught her in her tears. 
It is a picture of genuine childish grief.” 

“There are times,’ he goes on to say as 
he points to a picture of a doctor, “when 
we men feel like gods. That is the expres- 
sion depicted there. See the look of com- 
mand which dominates the portrait of that 
military officer. Note the graceful pose and 
the trustful innocence that shines from the 
eyes of that little four-year-old girl,’ he 
exclaims as he points to a wee girl with 
hands clasped in suppliant mood. “Such 
a pose is a most difficult one for a grown- 
up professional. That child has the soul of 
an artist.” And so he chats on giving you 
bits of his art and philosophy as he talks 
enthusiastically about his work. 

As you look about you are struck with 
the number and the beauty of the photo- 
graphs of children. It is easy to see that 
he has made a feature of this class of work. 
As you remark upon it, he replies, “Yes, 
they are so genuine and unaffected. I love 
them.” And those last three words explain 
it all. 

Castonguay, although now enjoying a 
high place in his art, did not reach his pres- 
ent position without a struggle. He has 
done every kind of photography from the 
humblest flashlight to the most pretentious 
portrait. In the earlier days he was handi- 
capped, as so many artists are, by financial 
difficulties. In order to establish himself 
so that he would have an opportunity to 
develop his art, he instituted an ingenuous 
coupon advertising scheme whereby photo- 
graphs were given away. For a time there 
was bustling activity around his little studio. 
He could not get enough assistants to help 
him handle this free work. Money was 
being paid out lavishly but it was all outgo. 
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When it came time, as he thought, to ex- 
pect reorders, none came. His small cap- 
ital had been used up on the venture and 
he was on the verge of ruin. But a short 
while after all hone had been abandoned, the 
reorders started. They came with a rush. 
So great was the volume of business that 
he and his staff worked night and day to 
overtake it. The day had been saved and 
he was given a chance to develop his art. 
For several years after this he imposed 
upon himself a rigorous course of study. 
Morning, noon and night, whenever he 
could get a spare moment, he devoured liter- 
ature on art and photography. “For four 
years,” he said, “I read nothing else but 
this and the heading of the newspapers.” 
He is a great admirer and student of Rem- 
brandt and his masterpieces of light and 
shade. He also lays great stress on the 
value of associating with other photograph- 
ers. ‘Mark, of Rochester,” he exclaimed 
in referring to his early work, “showed me 
more in one hour on certain features of my 
work than I had learned before in my whole 
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life.’ Every year he shuts up shop and 
together with his staff goes on a tour of 
the art galleries and attends the principal 
photographic conventions. His success has 
thus been built on a solid basis of hard 
work. 

Fine though his technique is, it is not on 
that alone his claim to distinction rests. 
Rather is it in his ability to seize the dom- 
inant note in character and pose his sub- 
ject to bring this out, subordinating minor 
details to emphasize the outstanding char- 
acteristic. Only the natural born artist is 
capable of doing this. Much of his suc- 
cess is to be ascribed to his ability to make 
his subject think such thoughts as will bring 
out on his countenance the characteristics 
the photographer wishes to catch. He has 
a vivid imagination and his words, as he 
poses his subject, reinforced by a wealth 
of Celtic gesture, have the faculty of mak- 
ing the subject live, for the time being, in 
another world, a world the artist chooses 
for him. It is in this manner that real art 
becomes associated with photography. 


Award in the Hetherington Competition 


Mr. 
a leading photographer of the country, left 
‘the profession to devote his talents to paint- 
But his 
affection for photography and his kindly 


Charles Hetherington, at one time 


ing wherein he achieved success. 


feeling for the profession has never abated. 
To encourage the photographic art, Mr. 
Hetherington authorized the BULLETIN OF 
PHoToGRAPHY to offer one of his best paint- 
ings to the successful competitor for the 
best portrait of an old man or an old 
woman. 

The prize was exhibited at the Buffalo 
convention and the award given to Frank 
W. Medlar, Spencer, Iowa. 

Mr. Medlar writes us as follows: 


“It is very gratifying to me to be able to 
produce a picture that would win so valuable 
a prize. I assure you that it was the most 
satisfactory win I have ever made and I will 


prize this painting above everything else | 
possess. It means so much to me, as Charlie 
Hetherington was one of the few who will- 
ingly gave me instructions when I was very 
young in photography, and I can say for him 
that his great big heart is responsible for 
more really good workers in photography 
than any one man I know of. 

“The subject came into the studio in the 
ordinary run of business. She being within 
sixty days of her one hundredth anniver- 
sity, | considered that her face typified ex- 
treme old age, but with all her faculties only 
slightly impaired. So I tried to produce a 
picture showing the seamed face, lusterless 
eyes and the bent figure that would nat- 
urally be expected in one of this great age, 
using a pose that would bring the face for- 
ward and down, using but a small point of 
light from an angle that would correctly 
reproduce the lines in the face and, at the 
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*“OLD AGE” 


Winner of the Hetherington Competition Prize for 
Pictures of Old Men or Old Women. 

Subject was within nine weeks of one hundred years 
old the day the picture was made. 


FRANK W. MEDLAR 
SPENCER, IOWA 
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“THE SUNSET IN THE WOODS” 


Copy of a Painting by 
Charles Hetherington 


Painting awarded in the Hetherington Competition 


same time, give me a head that would ex- 
press solidity. 

“T then aimed to get the subject’ inter- 
ested in the things long back in her mem- 
ory, thereby securing an expression in keep- 
ing with the pose. 

“Tt has seemed to me that there is a good 
bit of sentiment expressed in this picture, 
an indefinite something aside from the mere 


‘Portrait of an Old Woman.’ If I have 
succeeded in conveying this impression of 
this subject to others, I have made a suc- 
cessful portrait and possibly a picture that 
will live. I am very much pleased with the 
painting which has created a great deal of 
favorable comment here, and shall give it 
the most prominent place in my new studio 
where I can properly light it.” 
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Fever Charts and Sales 


C. H. CLAUDY 


“Well,” 
strong for this red-tape stuff. 
them old-fashioned hand-spanked boys who 
learned the photographic business by ex- 
posure. I had wet feet in the dark-room 
before I ever got cold feet from looking at 
my own cash register and when anybody 
tried to card index, carbon copy and double 
entry me, they found me a hard proposition. 
I boasted that I was practical. 

“But there is one modern method that I 
am strong for. I have a set of daily sales 
charts in my studio that I wouldn’t swap 
for the finest underslung, long, low, gray 
car that ever parked against a curb.” 

“Tell me about them,” I begged. 

“Did you ever see a fever chart in a sick 
room?” he inquired. 

“T’ve been charted on one,” I replied. 

“Well, these sales charts are made like 
that. You can go to a stationery store and 
buy the sheet of paper all ruled in small 
squares just to suit your purpose. 

“Take the ruled chart and place at the 
head of each vertical column the days for 
the month from 1 to 31; this, as you see, 


said the Old Timer, “‘I never was 
I was one of 
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wide. 


will make your chart 31 columns 
Leave a column or two to the right of this 
fora margin. Then use as many horizontal 
columns as you are likely to take in five- 


dollar bills in one day. I suppose one might 


divide it into single dollars or two-dollar 
divisions, but it would make too big a chart 
for my purpose. When a day’s sales is 
$37, I put it in the $35 column, and when it 
is $38, I put it in the $40 column. This will 
average up in the long run. 

“T rule one such chart for every month 
in the year. 

“And at the end of each day I take a lead 
pencil and make a dot in the proper spot for 
the day’s sales and, at the end of the month, 
with a ruler and a bottle of red ink, I run the 
“fever” line of the rise and fall of cash 
receipts from one of these dots to another 
until I have the month all down. 

“T do not make a new chart the following 
year, but rule the second year’s business on 
the same chart with a different color of ink. 
On the margin of the chart I put the year 
in the same color of ink with which I do 
that year’s ruling. 

“T have such records for the past seven 
years and you have little idea what a com- 
fort it is to me to get at a single glance the 
story of any month for seven years. I do 
not have to figure or compute. It is there 
laid out before me where I can take it all in 
at one look. 

“In my town there are several large insti- 
tutions which pay off the first and the fif- 
teenth of the month. Every month shows a 
high peak of sales on the second and the 
sixteenth and then a gradual dropping down, 
like the teeth of a saw, until the next pay 
day when it goes to the peak again in a single 
leap. 

“T now regulate my advertising, my vaca- 
tions, and almost my entire business by these 
charts. It is a source of great comfort to 
me when | find that my business has dropped 
like a plummet on the Saturday before 
Labor Day for example, to note that it has 
done exactly the same thing every year, and 
denotes that a lot of people have gone out of 
town for the week end and Monday holiday 
which follows. 
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“So strong have | become for this chart 
that I have made a thirteenth one, which has 
only twelve vertical columns with the months 
of the year instead of the days of the month 
at the head of each. On this I make a 
yearly record, taking the average daily sales 
of each month as a unit for the plotting of 
the chart. This chart enables me to see, laid 
out plainly before me, one year’s sales right 
alongside of the other. It shows the sum- 
mer slump and the Christmas rise, it shows 
just how much each Christmas rose above 
or fell behind the one previous and the one 
which succeeded it. 

“Building on this idea, my reception-room 
people have made themselves a chart also. 
Their chart is a record of sales efficiency 
and is made in this way. The vertical col- 
umns are numbered at the top 1, 2, 3, etc., 
representing the number of people they 
waited on each day. The horizontal columns 
are recorded in dollars the same as my sales 
chart. 

“At the close of each day’s sales the three 
people who handle my patrons in the recep- 
tion room add up their day’s sales (not their 
cash received), divide this sum by the num- 
ber of people they waited on and thus deter- 
mine how much each salesperson received as 
an average per customer waited on. They 
make all their records on one chart, using a 
different color ink for each salesperson. 

“This is the true test of salesmanship. 
This tells the story as nothing else does, and 
it might interest you to know that since these 
records have been kept there has been an 
increase in three years of over nine dollars 
per customer waited on. 

“One young woman who was formerly in 
my reception room at a top salary, and who 
seemed my star saleswoman, fell month after 
month behind another woman who was not 
supposed to be so good a saleswoman. A 
readjustment of salaries on the basis of the 
records sent the showy saleswoman hunting 
another position and kept me the steady, 
solid one as head lady. 

“So I am strong for this particular 
method of recording facts about my busi- 
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ness. 


When things seem to slack up, I dig 
for my charts and find out if this is usual at 
this time of the year, and if not, what the 
remedy is. If business booms suddenly and 
the “fever” line rises above normal for that 
time in the month, I at once begin an investi- 
gation of the causes, that I may make the 
same thing happen again. 

“T can watch people go on their vacation 
in August and come home in September, I 
can see a circus kill my business for a single 
day, and know how much help the State Fair 
is to me and how much I can afford to con- 
tribute in advertising and cash contributions 
the year following. 

“No clinical thermometer ever told a doc- 
tor more about the condition of his patient 
than these charts tell me of the rise and fall 
of financial temperature in my own establish- 
ment. I increase or diminish advertising, [ 
cut down an increase overhead, I expand or 
contract with the recorded changes of this 
record of my business thermometer. And it 
doesn’t cost anything but two minutes a day 
to. dont 
* 


The Enthusiastic Photographer 


To the enthusiastic photographer, feeling his 
way upward, there comes, at times, many a dis- 
appointment, showing him how hampered he is 
with what are styled the mechanical parts, which 
seem to bind one hand and foot, requiring one 
to summon all his mental power to devise, and 
demanding great energy to carry out such means 
as shall enable him to still go forward. 

The department in the art which allows the 
greatest play to inventive genius, and needs the 
strongest determination to preserve, is the posing 
of the model. It is really the motive of the sub- 
ject, the design of the picture, the putting of the 
subject to the best advantage. It is an employ- 
ment demanding talent that to possess which the 
photographer must have artistic feeling and per- 
ception. He has to be an artist in photography 
instead of a “photographic artist.” 

The greatest thing a man can do in this world 
is to see something and tell what he sees in a 
plain way. Hundreds of people can talk for one 
that can think, but thousands can think for one 
that can see. To see clearly is poetry. So that 
is the reason why there are many operators, but 
few positionists in portraiture. The  positionist 
must have the power to feel deeply as well as to 
see clearly and have his gifts under complete 
control. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


This is a Warning Against a Sharp Catch in the 
Average Lease 


The question raised by the following 
letter, which comes from a Pennsylvania 
reader, is the legal status of a man who is 
doing business in a rented building which 
is destroyed by fire. In addition to being 
put out of business by fire, is he obliged to 
pay rent? And if the lease binds him to 
make all the repairs, as most leases do, what 
if anything is he obliged to do in the way of 
reconstructing the building? 


There is a point in law that I wish 


you would make clear to me. My 
predecessors and later myself have 
occupied the same rooms for over 
twenty-two years without a lease. The 


last three years the building was in the 
hands of executors of the deceased 
owners and could not rent for more 
than one year. I have no lease of any 
kind, always paid the rent monthly at 
$100.00 per month. 

On February 27th fire broke out and 
damaged my entire stock, more by water 
than by fire. Nevertheless it put me 
out of business. That is, what was left 
I sold to a salvage company who ar- 
ranged with me to run a sale, which 
was done under great difficulty. The 
main executor told me during the month 
of March that I need not pay any rent. 
From then on the former rental would 
apply. I vacated April 30th. Now they 
demand $150.00 for the two months. 
Am I obliged to pay rent at all under 
the circumstances? The roof of the 
building was left intact, but the very 
large skylight was melted out, making 


heating impossible. They made no 
effort to make any repairs whatever. 
If I must pay rent at all, can I hold 
them to the one month which the one 
executor promised free? Pty ae, 


I am sorry to advise this correspondent 
and any other reader who may be in the 
same boat that he is obliged to pay his rent 
in spite of the fact that what he rented was 
practically destroyed by fire. This seems a 
harsh rule, but let me discuss it a little and 
it may not seem so harsh. 

The old common law rule, before men be- 
gan to modify it by statutes and equitable 
agreements among themselves, was exceed- 
ingly drastic as to matters occurring between 
landlord and tenant. For instance, where 
the lease bound the tenant to make the re- 
pairs, and most leases did do that, the tenant 
would have to rebuild the building if it 
burned down, even though he was in no way 
responsible for the fire. And this is still the 
law where the lease between the parties has 
not relaxed it. Usually it has been relaxed 
by a clause binding the tenant to ‘deliver 
up the said premises to the lessor in as good 
order and repair as the same now’ are, 
reasonable wear and tear and damage by 
accidental fire excepted.” 

The old common law is equally harsh 
with the burned out tenant as to the paying 
of rent. Even though the building is com- 
pletely destroyed the tenant must go on 
paying rent. Nothing but a provision in the 
lease can save him from this in most States, 
surely an unanswerable argument for a 
written lease in every case. 
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The reason for this rule is that a man 
who rents a property gets two factors, the 
land and the building, and even though the 
latter is destroyed he still has the land and 
ought to pay rent for it. A faulty argument, 
for usually the building is the important 
thing, and the tenant ought not to pay the 
same rent for less than half the considera- 
tion. Here is the rule stated from a leading 
case: 


There is no doubt that where there 
is a covenant to pay rent in a lease of 
land with a building erected thereon 
the destruction of the building by fire 
does not absolve the lessee from liability 
for the rent. This rule has its founda- 
tion in the fact that the tenant is still in 
possession of the soil on which the 
building was located, and that something 
remains to which the lease attaches. 
He may reconstruct the building. 


To be consistent the law must make a 
difference where only a part of the build- 
ing is rented and it does, for there the tenant 
gets no land and if his part of the building 
burns he has lost everything. In such a 
case he is absolved from paying rent. 

Some States have modified this harsh 
rule, mostly in the South. In Virginia, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, Kansas and 
Texas, for instance, the tenant whose build- 
ing is burned can get an abatement of rent 
based on the extent of the destruction, but 
most States stubbornly enforce the old rule, 
unless the parties have modified it in their 
lease. The rule has sometimes gone to 
almost incredible lengths. For instance, 
there have been cases when a landlord has 
collected insurance money on the burned 
building and refused to rebuild, yet the ten- 
ant has -been compelled to go on paying rent 
for the balance of the term. You say what 
an outrage that is, and I agree, nevertheless 
it is one which could easily have been avoided 
in the lease. 

Of course, if a landlord has agreed to 
make the repairs, though landlords aren’t 
given to doing this, he would be compelled 
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to rebuild in case of fire, and if he didn’t 
do it the tenant could stop paying rent. 
My advice to any business man who uses 
a rented building is to first learn from the 
law of his own State whether an abatement 
in the rent is made in the event of fire. If 
not, his only protection against such a situa- 
tion as confronts this correspondent—and it 
might easily be worse than that—is a pro- 
vision in the lease, which he should earnestly 
set out to get. Such provision could be very 
simple—merely a statement that in event 
of destruction of the building by fire the 
rent should proportionately abate. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Washing After Development 


When pyro was almost exclusively used 
as the developing agent the negative, after 
having attained the desired degree of in- 
tensity, was subjected to a preliminary wash 
of several minutes under the tap to elimi- 
nate all trace of the developing solution, 
inasmuch as it was found by experience 
that a neglect to wash out the residual pyro 
from the film resulted in a stain upon the 
plate, interfering frequently with its print- 
ing qualities as well as with the character 
of the resultant print itself. However, 
when the new reducing agents came into 
rivalry with pyro, and, in fact, almost dis- 
placed this old reagent, it was found that 
this preliminary wash before fixation might 
be dispensed with, and that a mere rinse 
and, really, no washing at all need be done 
with some of the reagents without any fear 
of encountering stain of the gelatine. 

We have recently had a number of in- 
quiries as to the nature of particular and 
peculiar areas or spots upon negatives by 
operators who claim that they have exer- 
cised the average care at least in their 
manipulations. These areas are caused ap- 
parently by the formation on the surface 
of the film during the fixation of minute 
air bubbles, which seem to have offered ob- 
struction to the solvent power of the hypo, 
and so remained only partially affected by 
its action or not at all, while the rest of 
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The Peerless Power Print Squeegee 


Besides its service to press ferrotype prints, it can be 
used to squeeze the moisture out of prints before they 
are put through a dryer. 

A thoroughly squeegeed print—and a Peerless Squee- 
gee means a thorough squeegee—speeds up the drying 
considerably. 
makes it possible for the prints to be thoroughly dried 
by running them only once through the dryer. 

Furthermore, squeegeeing the prints gives them a uni- 
formly moist surface—this prevents cockle edges when 


It drains the prints of excess water—this 


the prints are dried—a never-ending source of trouble. 


This Squeegee is constructed from aluminum and steel of finest quality. 
The soft, pliable rubber rollers, three inches in diameter, 


platform so as to be all in one piece. 


are treated to withstand the effects of ordinary photographic chemicals. 


It is mounted ona 


The feed table is ad- 


justable, to accommodate different size prints and tins. Operated by al1-12 h. p. General Electric 


Motor with gear drive. 


Will Speed Up Production—Will Cut Costs. 


Use it in connection with 


the Peerless Auto Print Dryer and deliver ferrotype prints in a few minutes. 
15-in., $150.00; 18-in., $175.00; 24-in., $200 net. F.O. B. New York 


| iim PHOTO SPECIALTY CO., 505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK _j} 


the film yielded more thoroughly to its 
influence. 

These unaffected places, as may be sur- 
mised, are acted upon by the light when 
the supposed fixed negative is removed from 
the hypo bath. The question suggesting 
itself is whether the undesired presentation 
is to be attributed to the hypo bath itself— 
that is, to tardiness in its action arising 
from undesired elements in its constitution, 
such as alum, formaline, tannin, etc., some- 
times introduced for the purpose of secur- 
ing clearness of the film—or is the phe- 
nomenon of opacity to be ascribed to some 
irregularity of the film itself? Of course, 
we are not here considering the action of 
air bubbles caused by careless manipula- 
tion. The solution of the problem in this 
case would be an easy one—the phe- 
nomenon is one the nature and cause of 
which we are practically at loss to posi- 
tively give a definite reason for, but we are 
inclined to trace it to imperfect or incom- 
plete washing out of the developer (even 
though such developing agent be metol) 
after completion of the process of develop- 
ment. There may be conditions of varia- 
tion in homogeneity or uniformity of the 
film which cause it to retain a greater quan- 
tity of the developing fluid than the rest 
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of the surface, and which demand, there- 
fore, more thorough washing to effect elimi- 
nation. That there is a variation in the 
thickness of films every one is well aware 
of who waits for some tardy visible area of 
the film to fix out in the hypo. We have 
noticed on examination, by viewing the 
plate by transmitted light, just such differ- 
entiated areas which palpably exhibit them- 
selves when thus examined, but which es- 
cape detection when the plate is looked 
down upon, the whole seeming transparent 
and uniform. Whatever the cause, chem- 
ical or physical, the defect may be avoided. 
A plate well washed after development and 
before fixation, in our experience, has never 
annoyed us with the unsightly phenomenon. 
The moral, therefore, is to wash a couple 
of minutes at least after intensity is 
reached, and to examine your fixed nega- 
tive immediately after removal from the 
bath to discover if it is homogeneous. 
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An American in dear old London was bragging 
about his auto. He ended his eulogy by declaring : 

“Tt runs so smoothly you can’t feel it, so quietly 
that you can’t hear it, it has such perfect ignition 
you can’t smell it, and as for speed—boy, you 
can’t see it!” 

“But my word, old dear,” interrupted the Briton 
anxiously, “how do you know the bally thing is 
there ?” 
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The Pocket Camera in At-Home Photography 


In a recent issue reference was made to 
the possibilities of photography inside and 
out of a private dwelling as a means for 
increased business. The proposal made 
was for the production of a simple album 
of the customer’s surroundings, and it is 
equally likely that intimate pictures of the 
inhabitants would be as acceptable. 

If it is not considered presumptuous on 
the part of an amateur, who has specialized 
in his own home, it is thought that some of 
his experiences may be useful. Amongst 
other subjects, a series of prints, taken at 
intervals of roughly a fortnight, of a baby 
pleasure, and 


mothers, seeing prints of this nature, could 


has given much many 
not resist the suggestion that a series of 
her baby be taken, say, once a month. ‘the 
baby is, perhaps, the most difficult subject 
likely to be encountered, and it may be 
well, therefore, to deal with the details. 


A very young baby will permit of a time 


exposure, but after about three months the 
difficulties increase, and some of the por- 
traits were taken out of doors. Latterly, 
however, it was decided to try what could 
be done with a hand camera in the house. 
It may be mentioned that none of the 
rooms had light surroundings, with the ex- 
ception of a small bath room, which faces 
north. As in no case were any elaborate 
steps taken, the conditions described may 
be considered as representing about the 
average which would be likely to be en- 
countered. 

It was found with the extremely fast 
plates now available that with a lens work- 
ing at {4.5 in an ordinary room with one 
window, dark floor covering, and yellow 
wall paper, an exposure of one-eighth of a 
second gave a fully exposed negative at 
mid-day in March, the subject being about 
4 feet from the window. At this exposure 
it was found that the number of failures 
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due to movement were very few. Subjects 
which were particularly admired were taken 
in the evening when the ceremony of bath- 
ing the baby was in progress. The room 
faces north, but with the reflected light of 
an enameled bath and light wall paper, if 
the subject were facing the light, an ex- 
posure of one-eighth of a second, or one- 
quarter of a second against the light, gave 
good results at six in the evening in the 
early part of April, the full aperture f4.5 
of the lens being used. 

The space in which to operate is ex- 
tremely restricted in the average bath room, 
and may be in other rooms, so that the ad- 
vantages of a pocket camera with a good 
lens and a reliable shutter, are apparent, 
and all. exposures of a quarter of a second 
or less were made with the camera held in 
the hand. Even if longer exposures are 
required for some subjects, a pocket cam- 
era permits of an easily devised support; 
and in the case of a baby in his bath speed 
of working is essential; even if the space 


permitted of a stand, it is likely that it 
would be in the way. 

It will often be necessary to take the 
child within 4 feet of the camera—more 1s 
not possible in the bath, and at such a dis- 
tance accurate focusing is essential. The 
writer is not above the use of a knotted 
string to indicate distances in feet in these 
circumstances. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the possibilities of distortion with a 
camera as near the subject as this, unless 
due care is taken. 

A further advantage of the small pocket 
camera is, of course, the depth of focus of 
the lens, and sharp negatives are obtained 
with ease in restricted corners of the house 
or garden, where, with a large camera, this 
result would be obtained with difficulty. 

In the writer’s experience, much interest 
is taken in photographs of specimen plants 
in the garden, and the small camera permits 
of sufficient depth of focus with a stop of 
f8 for near objects. This will, of course, 
permit a hand camera exposure in a good 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAG@L, CIBAG 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


light with a fairly deep screen and a 
panchromatic plate. 

It is advisable to carry a supplementary 
lens (often called a portrait attachment), 
so that small objects at about 214 feet dis- 
tance can be taken. 

, Special reference has been made to the 
baby as possibly the most difficult subject. 
It is obvious, however, that the other 1in- 
mates should provide further work. 

It is suggested that proofs might be sub- 
mitted on postcards, and, if the writer’s 
experience as an amateur is any criterion, 
many of the successful prints will not only 
be used for the portfolio or album, but a 
dozen copies on postcards for friends and 
relatives will be required; in fact, the popu- 
larity of some of the more intimate subjects 
has caused considerable embarrassment to 
a photographer with very limited time at his 
command. 

Even where it is proposed to use a half- 
plate camera, a duplicate taken with the 
pocket camera may save a failure, and it is 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


not uncommon to discard the larger nega- 
tive in favor of an enlargement from the 
small one. In these days of high prices the 
saving in material is not unimportant. 

As the small negatives will invariably be 
required for enlargements and a total ab- 
sence of fog is most desirable, the writer 
uses Desensitol, which enables full exami- 
nation of the tiny negative with safety. The 
possibilities of this work have only been 
broadly indicated, but many subjects will 
present themselves which are well worth the 
exposure of a tiny plate where some hesita- 
tion would be evinced in using larger plates. 
—A. H. Hall in British Journal of Pho- 


tography. 


x 
Browne: “I never saw any one quite so agile 
as Brooks. He’s a regular contortionist.” 


Towne: “Yes, he gets that way from patting 

himself on the back so much.”—Wayside Tales. 
* 

“Oh, what’s the use?” 

“Use of —” 

“Use of getting mad. You can bottle up your 
wrath, but some fellow is pretty sure to come 
along with a corkscrew.”—Wayside Tales. 
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Some Minor Considerations 
in Posing 

Many good suggestions for posing the 
model are accessible, but there are a few 
minor and seemingly insignificant points 
which are sometimes overlooked but which 
are essential to securing gracefulness, ease 
Indeed, the 
slighting of such may nullify the good ef- 


and naturalness in the model. 


fects of perfect balance poise, and even 
excellency of illumination. 

Many operators who may be considered 
excellent manipulators, both in the man- 
agement of the light as well as in the ap- 
plication of the mechanical and chemical 
demands of the profession, fail to appre- 
ciate the value of the good impression made 
by the outline of the pose. 

The general contour of the picture is 
apt to be self-asserting in its impression 
upon the spectator, however oblivious to the 
producer. 

If the boundaries are unpleasant or sug- 
gest some definite image the picture cannot 
gratify the eye, however perfect the filling 
up may be. Because of this thrusting for- 
ward of itself of the outline it is essential 
that the lines it forms should be pleasing 
in themselves without angularity or abrupt- 
ness, or bad linear combinations of any 
kind. This lack of consideration of the 
value of pure unobtrusive outline is some- 
times noticeable in our best portrait work. 

In the enthusiasm to secure fine tonal 
values the operator becomes blind to the 
distracting effect of unpleasant outline. 
How many of us, while intent solely in 
composing the model and managing the il- 
lumination so as to get richness in the 
shadows and softness in the highlights, 
have been totally oblivious to some glar- 
ingly obtrusive projection made by acces- 
sory or background which becomes pain- 
fully manifest to us in the finished work 
when our attention is called to the picture 
Our attention has been so 
riveted upon the particulars that we become 
totally blind to what fairly screams out for 


as a whole. 


Re 


\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


, 


No man can start in business for him- 
self without capital, and capital can be 
gotten by saving. Unless you are to 
inherit money or have wealthy friends 
whowilllenditto you, capital can be got- 
ten by saving and by no other means.’’ 


AVINGS and capital are 


synonymous with 


Gross 
Mountings 


SAVINGS in the matter of price, 
prompt delivery and style. 


CAPITAL created by the use of 
GROSS MOUNTINGS. 


ep? 


9 Let us tell you more about 


the House that ships promptly 
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Don’t bulld or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- 
stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 


M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


ENLARGER 
1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S !"° W. g2nd STREET 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


_ F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant eccupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 


Earn #f 
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its removal. Our esthetic vision may revel 
in the charms of a gloriously illuminated 
landscape, the atmospheric effect is perfect, 
the harmony of light and shadow delight- 
ful, but in our enjoyment of the scene as 
a totality we fail to notice the ugly and 
obtrusive branch of the tree in the fore- 
ground, ugly, we say, apologetically, be- 
cause out of relation and too exaggerated in 
proportion, by reason of its proximity to 
our camera, obscuring that which the eye 
delights to gaze upon, but we only realize 
this when we came to make our print and 
discover how a beautiful view has been 
ruined, simply because our intensity of in- 
terest has distracted out attention from the 
havoc this distracting element has produced. 
We must consider our picture as a whole, 
as a synthesis, not analytically, because in 
our analysis we may overlook some feature 
which demands expurgation. 


Have Photographic Conventions 
Any Economic Value? 


If judgment of the economic value of 
photographic conventions is to be based 
upon the adverse criticism which always 
attends such gatherings of photographers 
and invariably follows them; if we are to 
take in all seriousness the captious remarks 
of the perennial kicker, we must, perforce, 
put the value of conventions, economically, 
below freezing point, if not at absolute zero. 

It is not our intent and purpose in any 
way to be apologetic, because it is impos- 
sible to shut one’s eyes to the palpable short- 
comings of photographic conventions, nor 
do we mean to extenuate the mismanage- 
ment, apparent to ourselves as well as to 
some of the honest detractors, but feel that 
to be just we must balance the advantages 
against the disadvantages, in the belief that 


STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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conventions accomplish much good for the 
profession and that all who attend are more 
or less benefited. 

What we do deprecate and pray deliver- 
ance from, is the spirit of meanness and 
want of candor in the disgruntled “kicker.” 

They truly speak with all their wit, but 
it is wit enough for them, when they loudly 
proclaim that they never derive any ad- 
vantage from attendance at conventions. 

They convict themselves of want of 
brains. They get no returns, simply be- 
cause they lack power of assimilation, which 
does not argue that the pabulum handed 
out is not good and nutritious. 

It may not always be within the power 
of those who project schemes for making 
conventions eminently useful, to fully carry 
on to execution their laudable intentions and 
purposes, still they deserve credit for the 
project. 

It is characteristic of all who are par- 
ticularly enthusiastic on a subject of much 
interest to themselves, to project in imagina- 
tion more than can reasonably be expected 
of realization, but, however far short they 
may fall of the desired goal, it is unkind 
to attribute to them indifference or want of 
zeal in the performance. 

And besides, the failure may be due to 
lack of adequate support of those who stand 
aloof and captiously criticize rather than 
extend the needed support. 

To be sure, the kicker is always with us. 
He has his economic value, just as evil is 
often turned to good in the providential 
government of the world. 

The kicks, and even the malicious thrusts, 
may be of service in suggesting what is 
lacking, or in hinting at improvements. But 
it is only a suggestive kick that serves such 
purpose. The chronic kicker who has 
nothing to offer. should “suffer and be 
silent.” 

We are too apt to look at a convention 
in the way we look at a play from our seat 
in the box. We pay our paltry sum for 
admission, some of us are deadheads, and 
think that the expenditure qualifies us to 
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The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


ERFECT 
ORTRAIT 
LATE 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Plastigmat 
Portrait Lens for 
Impressionistic 


VOT Kae 


HIS new Bausch & Lomb lens 

will be welcomed by all studio 
artists, since it eliminates the defects 
of the so-called “soft focus’’ lenses 
previously offered. It is marked by 
the following distinctive features : 


1. Produces chemically soft negatives, 
eliminating 90% of retouching; 


2. Gives desired results at full opening 
of lens; 


High-lights do not clog; 


Detail is preserved in deepest shad- 
ows, with almost total absence of 
so-called ‘‘double lines’’; 


5. You get onthe negative exactly what 
you see on the ground-glass. 


These features are the findings of ex- 
perienced and unbiased photographers 
who have given the Plastigmat a thorough 
trial in their studios. 


Bausch-~+ |omb Optical ©. 


632 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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run the whole show and to look for the 
weak spots to punch it full of holes. 

We realize that we are not on the stage 
but we fail to appreciate the truth that we 
are of the convention as well as the actors, 
a vital part of the organization. It is the 
want of harmony in working together, the 
lack of determination to be personally use- 
ful and particularly important, which hin- 
ders success and balks profitable participa- 
tion. 

If anyone feels perfectly self-satisfied 
and is wholly possessed with the idea that 
there is nothing in a convention that can 
further instruct him, it would be more 
profitable for such to stay at home, and 
place himself upon a pedestal and take a 
front seat and complaisantly contemplate 
his lustre, his incomparable excellency and 
throw bouquets at himself, but he who has 
good common sense will find it more salu- 
tary to go get a shine by attrition with his 
fellow workers and get the rust of self 
complacency rubbed off, which will not only 
make him more attractive to others but, at 
the same time, give him a better opinion of 
his own worth. 


An Avenue of Profit 


So many photographers fail to appreciate 
the value of being prepared instantly to 
make enlargements that a few suggestions 
as to their worth as business getters should 
be timely. 

Notice that I say “being prepared in- 
stantly to make enlargements.” This is the 
one vital factor. It is important that you 
have the equipment which will make pos- 
sible the instant production from either dry 
or wet negatives. The apparatus is very 
inexpensive. In fact, when you consider 
the possibilities of profit-making from this 
source you will quickly figure that you can- 
not afford to be without facilities for en- 
larging. 

I take it for granted that most of the 
city photographers have an enlarging de- 
partment, therefore I shall continue by giv- 
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Copies, Reduces and Enlarges. 
square floor space. 


information, upon request. 


319 N. Howard Street 


ing consideration especially to the small- 
town photographer. 

Daylight is seldom satisfactory. It is not 
sufficiently uniform. What you will de- 
mand is an illuminant that is always the 
same, for then you will not waste paper 
and, what is more valuable, your time ex- 
perimenting. There is hardly a village too 
small not to be the proud possessor of an 
electric light plant; or, at least, to be on 
the direct line of an electric cable which 
can be tapped for current. And electricity 
is the very best illuminant you can have. 
It is always ready—just a turn of the 
switch and your enlargement can be made 
within a few minutes. 

This immediately suggests a use to which 
your enlarging equipment can be made to 
perform a new function. Have you ever 
considered the feasibility of developing the 
plates before your customer leaves the 
studio? It would take but a few minutes, 
and it is a good business policy to have 
everything settled, regarding the order, 
while: the customer is at high pitch on the 
subject of having photographs made. 

When you wait four or five days before 
showing the proofs, the interest on the part 
of the sitter has waned and you have got 
to build up another selling talk—go through 
the entire business proposition again. That 
is, you have got to do it if you would be 
anything other than a mere order-taker. 

When people have their pictures taken 
they are always anxious to see the proofs. 
The sooner you can relieve that uneasiness 


Lare’s Master Projection Printer 


C. A. LARE’S PATENT 


Takes up to “%o negative inclusive. 
Prints Tinted Borders at the same operation. 
Be sure to investigate the merits of this Machine 
before ordering your enlarging outfit. 
Price, without lhghts or lens, $407.50 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Sole Distributors 
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Takes up only 28 inches 


Descriptive matter giving full 


Baltimore, Maryland 


the easier will it be for you to register a 
large order—to increase the number of pho- 
tographs the customer had in mind to order 
when he entered the studio. 

Studios making a business of grinding 
out prints by the wholesale may not find 
such a plan to conform to their methods. 
In fact, it is hardly necessary for them to 
use it. But the man who gives individual 
attention to each sitter will find it very 
profitable to give serious consideration to 
fully satisfying the customer at the time 
of making the sitting. 

To print from a wet negative has pre- 
sented so many difficulties that there is no 
wonder that showing proofs within ten 
minutes after making the exposure has not 
been in extensive practice. But with an 
electric enlarging equipment there is nothing 
much easier than to insert the wet negative 
in the negative carrier and make the proof. 
It is a pretty good plan to have that proof 
somewhat larger than would be a contact 
print. The size will depend upon the qual- 
ity of the negative as well as the size of the 
customer’s pocketbook. You will find it 
necessary to judge both. 

I take it for granted that you know how 
to appropriately light your subject, how to 
properly expose, and how to correctly de- 
velop the plate so as to reduce the necessity 
But if de- 
fects do show to any marked degree, then 
merely throw the enlargement very slightly 
out of focus. 

Can you not see what a wonderfully 


of retouching to the minimum. 
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SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
_ PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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strong effect it will have on the customers 
to bring out a half-dozen proofs made in 
this way? Could they help be anything but 
pleased? It shows that you are taking 
special interest in their individual cases. 
And you will get sufficient “raised orders” 
to have made the enlarged proof pay for 
itself beyond any theoretical estimate I can 
give to you here. 

Then, don’t lose sight of the advertising 
this will give you. Those customers are 
going away from your studio to tell neigh- 
bors and friends how much pains you took 
in making their pictures. This idea may be 
a new one in your town. Better try it! 

We now come to the use for which the 
enlarging apparatus was originally intended. 
Details are not necessary here. You know 
the profit in an enlargement. You know 
its worth as an inducement to get orders 
for the higher-priced work. It is valuable 
to use occasionally in your advertising— 
giving an enlargement free with a dozen 
specials, if sittings are made during a cer- 
tain week, or before a specific date. There 
is also the selling of the enlargement by 
itself, as well as with frame. PROFIT 
stands out in bold letters if you go ahead 
with a definite purpose. 

The only reason I can see why enlarging 
is not more commonly used is the lack of 
convenient equipment. This need no longer 
be a drawback. You have paid fifty to a 
hundred, or perhaps two hundred dollars 
for a portrait lens in order that you may 
produce the very best negatives. Is it un- 
reasonable that you invest $25 to show to 
best advantage just what that lens can ac- 
complish? There are now on the market 
complete enlarging outfits so reasonable in 
price that the initial cost should not enter 
into consideration. It is “What results can 
I secure” that you must think about. Added 
profit is the one thing in which you are 
interested. 

It has probably been your practice to 
send your negatives to some commercial en- 
larger when your customer demanded an 


enlargement. You have divided your profit, 
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The Common Sense Convention 


RHEyNEWEST TEENGS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


WILL BE SHOWN AT THE 


Convention of the 
North Central Photographers Association 


AT THE 
Curtis Court Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
October 3d to 6th 


All the choice things shown at the National will be at the North 


Central Convention. 


Bring a photo of the things you want to sell 


or exchange—we’ve an Exchange Booth. This will help you re- 


furnish your studio at little cost. 


Send six pictures, any size. All 


pictures with a rating of 60 will be hung. 


COME AND SPEND THE TIME WITH US 


J. R. SNow, President, Mankato, Minn. 


and the other fellow gets the bigger slice. 
Why should you go to the trouble of mak- 
ing the negative and securing the order 
merely to turn the cash dividends over to 
some one else 

Feature enlarging in your regular studio 
business. 
your customers force you to make an en- 
largement as a special favor. Weigh what 
I have said with great care. It is well worth 
your consideration. Instant action means 
that you will be prepared to handle this 
department during the coming season to its 
utmost capacity. It is another avenue of 
profit. 


Push enlarging instead of having 


The use of “brawn” 
instead of “brain” is 
often more than a typo- 
graphical error. 


The Mystery of Development 


This paper is not intended to unravel the 
intricate problem of development of the 
latent image. Such a feat is entirely be- 
yond the writer’s ability, but its object is 
merely to touch upon the generally accepted 
explanation of the phenomenon. Develop- 
ment, like many other chemical actions, may 
be considered as a study of potential energy, 
resembling the position of a loaded gun, 
which is inert while at rest, and only in pro- 
gression when a force like the mechanical 
touch of the trigger is applied, the result of 
a disturbance excited by some _ external 
agency continued by excitation among in- 
ternal forces. 

All photographic developers may be 
looked upon as exciting agents capable of 
setting up a commotion among the quies- 
cent particles of the film as acted upon by 
light, resulting in a decomposition or re- 
duction of the silver salt to a lower state 
of combination, or, as some claim, to the 
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metallic state. Now, the intention in the 
application of the developer is so _ to 
gradate its strength in reducing that it 
brings about the decomposition of the light- 
acted particles, while leaving the unexposed 
particles unaffected or inert to its influence. 
But the question may be put, Why does the 
developer affect one set of particles more 
than the other? The explanation given is 
this: Because the momentary action of light 
on the particles exposed has set free the 
combinations forming the sensitive surface 
which act as nuclei or centers on which more 
silver is deposited. It is affirmed that the 
larger the particles of silver salt the more 
sensitive the plate is to the influence of 
light, as the size gives more surface for 
deposition. One is not entirely satisfied 
with such an explanation. The difficulty 
in the way of its acceptation as a theory of 
development is that it does not explain re- 
versal of latent image by long exposure. 
But this subject of reversal of image is a 
difficult one and would require for discus- 
sion more space than can here be spared, 
and so suggests topic for a future paper. 


* 


Self-Expression 


Self-expression is self-unfoldment. Every prod- 
uct of your mind, at its best, is the sum total of 
what you are at the time. 

All that we ever expect to be, or attain, we are 
even now inherently. Every effort to express what 
we long to be brings that desired quality nearer 
the surface of our being. Desire, coupled with an 
inward assurance that the thing desired is already 
yours, will produce a state of mind that in itself 
will contain magnetism enough to draw to itself 
all that is needed in the external to complete the 
realization of your desire. 

To express something is to give something from 
yourself to the world outside yourself. What is 
given out from yourself registers on your per- 
sonality as it goes out. The more we give, there- 
fore, the more we are. An act of kindness on 
your part stamps the quality of kindness on your 
personality. It is only what we give that we 
really have. What is held back is wasted. A 
thought unexpressed, or a truth suppressed, may 
work havoc in a sensitive mind. All thoughts 
and ideas are universal. They do not belong to 
any particular mind, or individual; save to the 
one who gives them expression. 
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Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


pp 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 

Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 


work of varied kind. 
The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 


the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V, Chambers, publisher of the ‘“‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, “‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.”’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
phatosranoy in _ all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G.. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
robably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
fr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
hotographer is asked to undertake. And the PopHeneys have 
one well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
yolume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. ? 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
a ee states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice, The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial phatogrs phy thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed an 
substantially bound for service.—‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker. and describes every step. from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co., 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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AS WE HEARD IT 


<<a 
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Fred Bentz has opened a studio in Fayette, 
Towa. 


E. E. Kennell has moved his studio from 
Pullman, Wash., to Lewiston, Idaho. 


James Moore, of Oakford, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the interests of his partner, Oliver 
Daggy, and will continue the business along 
the same line as in the past. 


After an illness of about five weeks’ dura- 
tion, Mr. John Garrison Palmer, President 
and General Manager of the Canadian Kodak 
Company, Limited, passed away at his resi- 
dence, 103 Dowling Avenue, Toronto, on 
August 4th. 

Mia Palmenawas born at Brooklyn N gee 
sixty-seven years ago, and came to Canada in 
1899 and established the Kodak Company, the 
original business premises being on Colbourne 
Street. As the business grew, fresh premises 
were secured on King Street, and later, in 
order to cope with the growing output of the 
Company, a new site of twenty-five acres was 
secured at Mount Dennis, where the present 
fine factory: of the Company is located. 

In addition to his wife (formerly Julia 
Wilber, of Oswego, N. Y.) he leaves three 
daughters. 

He 


Light-Distance and Exposure 


A point which is commonly overlooked in taking 
portraits by artificial light is the effect upon the 
time of exposure of altering the distance between 
the light and the sitter. The photographer who 
has only been accustomed to daylight work does 
not realize that by moving the sitter three or four 
feet to secure a certain effect of light he may be 
doubling or halving his working light. The ordi- 
nary rule that the intensity of light is in inverse 
ratio to the square of the distance between the 
source of light and the object it falls upon is 
strictly correct only in the case of an illuminant 
of very small area, but it will not be far wrong 
if applied to ordinary portrait work. To give a 
simple example, we will suppose that at a distance 
of six feet from the light an exposure of two 
seconds is sufficient; at eight feet six inches four 
seconds will be necessary to give an equally ex- 
posed negative. This principle has also an impor- 
tant bearing upon the exposure of full-length 
figures, in which the difference of distance from the 
light between the head and the feet may be four 
or five feet in such a case. The head at four feet 
from the light will receive four times as much 
light as the boots which are, say, eight feet away. — 
British Journal of Photography. 


HammerPlatesExcel 


IN SPEED, FIDELITY AND WEALTH 
OF DETAIL. 


They produce negatives that will 
“stand up’”’ under the most trying 
conditions of heat and humidity. 
Those who know their worth will 
not be without them. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10). See April 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 eee uly; 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22a ADIL 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 . January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘*291”’ (no illustrations). 


Seen Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Sets} ascot soz .( BSN ate 
Special ai June 


1913 | Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Picasso, Picabia 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each, 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Young manor lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Salesman with experience and ability ; 

one whocan demonstrate plates and paper; must 
be familiar with trade throughout the country. 
State experience and salary expected. Address 
Box 976, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Carl K. Frey, 


WANTED — First-class retoucher. 
247 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


WANTED—Have position open as general assistant. 

Write, giving qualifications, age, wages expected, 
etc. Somerville Studio, 344 W. Fourth Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—Will have position open Sept. 15th 

for good retoucher, one who can operate. Apply 
at once. Towles of Washington, 1520 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—Photographer desires position; 

all-around man with 25 years’ experience; steady 
and reliable. Address Chas. H. Myers, 208 E. 
Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


PosITlIon WANTED—By first-class retoucher and 

expert etcher (no printing). Have had years of 
experience and could also run branch studio. Ad- 
dress Box 965, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Studio in city of 5,500 in eastern Wis- 
consin. Will be sold with all or part of equipment. 
Fitted to11x 14. W.A.Drumb, Oconto, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Show case, 4x6 feet Bargain. Dooner 
Studio, 1822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 
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A Guarantee That Guarantees 


The best guarantee of faithful performance, 
of lasting usefulness or of the definite quality 
of a product is found in that product’s adver- 
tising. 

If you value constant satisfaction—if you 
want to push every dollar to its limit, read 
the advertisements. In them you will find 
many newsy items to save you money, time 
and energy. 

No matter what your wants are—the ad- 
vertisements can help you. 

The advertisements contain many sugges- 
tions to meet the important problems. To 
take advantage of an advertisement is to 
save—to get guaranteed value. 

Read the advertisements—they pay. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 119 West 32d § 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Match the quality of 
your negative—make 
the print on 


AIR TURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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A paper made specially for 
enlarging from portrait neg- 
atives, that makes better 


portrait enlargements. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks— D White and E 
Buff. The price is the same as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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ELON 


We recommend it for the 


quality of the results it 


produces. 


We make tt—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


> 


“The Photography of Colored Objects’ 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the theory 
of color-rendering in monotone and the application of this theory 
to practical photographic work. It is a book worth studying, on a 
subject worth knowing. With color charts, diagrams and compar- 
ative illustrations. Post paid, 50 cents. 


“Lantern Slides” 
How to Make and Color Them 


A hand-book of information concerning the production and col- 
oring of lantern slides with a new method of dye toning by the aid 
of American-made dyes. Free on application. 


“Elementary Photographic Chemistry” 
The chemistry of photography, with a description of che >repar- 


ation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
Free on application. 


“Color Plates and Filters for Com- 


mercial Photography” 


A booklet which makes clear the principles involved, the materials 
to use and the way to use them in the photography of colored ob- 
jects. Free on application. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Makes the dithcult things 
easy—does the difficult 
things well. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quak er City 


GARNETT Mat Fotio ; 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat ——< to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER (CABS CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t: t 
ad No. Size Folio Opening for COMPANY 


O 59 4%x9 3x 4 Oval 

S 59 4%x9 3 x 4 Square 

ae 53, x II 4 ORI 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
S 51 534 x II 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


= 
So portrait 1s SO 
completely satis/ying 
as one made by a 
professional pholographer 


This lifeness is encased in one 
of the many new and distinctive styles 
of Collins Ultrafine Folders. Collins 
Folders are identified by this Oak 
Leaf pride mark 


stamped clearly but inconspicuously 
on the back. 

Your photographer will gladly place 
your pictures in Collins Ultrafine 
Folders sothat you may see howmuch 
more attractive they become uhin 
so encased. 


our holognaph i 
—an inspiration 


When you give a photograph, you give of 
yourself. Your portrait is really you. It lives. It 
speaks through the silences and spans any dis- 
tance. No other keepsake inspires so many gen- 
erous impulses. You would be photographed 
more often if you but knew how happy it makes 
your family and friends. 

To enhance the beauty of his portraits, the 
professional encases them in Collins Ultrafine 
Folders. 

You can see for yourself at your neighbor- 
hood studio how 


COLLINS 
Ultrafine Folders 


“Add charm to every photograph” 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Be photo raphed 
this Sear 


on_your birthday Vi 


Each full page appeal in the Collins National Advertising Campaign is written and illustrated with a 
definite result in mind. This vigorous advertisement appearing in the August Ist issue of 
Vogue will inspire many readers to obey the impulse and have a photograph 
taken. Ultrafine Folders should naturally be used to give 
complete satisfaction. Send for your mounted copy. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" 


AND THE 


“sT. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


| 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, 
Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 736 


Wednesday, September 14, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Benefit from Variety 


Most every one, after having achieved 
success by a certain procedure, is apt to 
rest contented with the result simply be- 
cause it is a success, not from any convic- 
tion of a lack of inherent ability for further 
progress. We are all prone to follow the 
good advice to let well enough alone and 
not to venture on doubtful procedure. 

In the matter of lighting the model in 
our studio, for instance, one man’s work is 
liable to have a certain specific uniformity 
of character arising essentially from the 
discovery he has experimentally made that 
certain conditions have resulted in the pro- 
duction of something strikingly admirable 
and corresponding to the demand of artistic 
work. The consequence is that, instead of 
estimating this success for what it is worth, 
he falls into the common error many others 
fall into of utilizing the acquired knowledge 
generally instead of specifically. He 
imagines that he has found the most suit- 
able conditions for all work done under his 
light, instead of trying other 
effects may be had by modifying surround- 


what good 
ings or by viewing his subject from some 
other point. 

We are willing to admit the existence of 


impediments to new ventures, the lack of 


facility for invention; 
environment 
where 


the temptations of 
incident to some studios, or 
nothing can be done further than 
what has been achieved which may be con- 
sidered an improvement. In such cases 
there is no more to be said, and the best 
must be done with what is available under 
the restrictions. A skilled operator must 
be possessed of a certain amount of versa- 
tility in the treatment of the varied sub- 
jects under his consideration. He must at 
sight determine what is to be done immedi- 
ately the subject comes under his hands, 
and especially when he sees the sitter in the 
light which falls just about where it is con- 
venient to take the picture. 

Good lighting implies the necessity of 
considerable study, not only at the time of 
action, but before; the knowledge of effects 
possible to be had with such a subject and 
the harmonizing of the pose with the light- 
ing. Indeed, we are inclined to think that 
is a more difficult province of our 
art than “lighting.” The art of illuminat- 
ing the head may be mastered with consid- 
erable completeness—that is, we may ex- 
perimentally determine the possibilities of 
illumination and may be able to dis- 


“ce . 99 
Ine 
posing 


our 
cover its resources as well as its limitations, 
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but the complete art of posing may never 
be completely comprehended, because it is 
less mechanical in accomplishment than the 
art of lighting. It is so varied and uncon- 
ditioned, and calls for such a knowledge 
of the harmony of relation of lines and the 
effects produced by balancing of parts what 
in short is known as artistic composition. 

An operator more often fails in securing 
characteristic poses than he does in getting 
good light and shadow on the face. He 
fails in this particular just as painters some- 
times do (though they display much skill 
in color and chiaroscuro) in defective 
draughtsmanship and the management of 
opposing lines and masses in the composi- 
tion. 

We have been told that the fault with 
most good photographers is that they are 
too literal in their translation of the orig- 
inal, that at the best photography has a 
tendency to exaggerate the imperfections 
rather than emphasizing the perfections of 
the model. 

This criticism may be sometimes cap- 
tious, and is often unfair, but there is an 
element of truth and candor in the objec- 
tions which artists sometimes give voice to 
in their judgment of our pictorial work 
with the camera, and it may be salutary to 
‘heed their admonition. We as artists must 
study how to overcome the impediments, 
the surmounting of which is not so difficult 
to the painter by reason of the artistic re- 
sources he may call upon when modifica- 
tion is demanded. 

We have therefore justification of using 
means to minimize defects. To obviate the 
too pronounced embonpoint of a sitter we 
have a right to adopt a standing pose with 
the camera adjusted a little below the level 
of the head. In the treatment of a model 
of the opposite extreme of physical build, 
one with narrow chest and sloping should- 
ers, we must insist on a sitting pose. The 
head must be turned in the reverse direc- 
tion from the angle assumed by the body, 
which will assist in giving the appearance 
of substance to the shadowy figure, and so 
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make the picture more pleasing. Attention 
of this sort to what may seem trivial will 
be found of much value and will afford the 
operator opportunity of turning drapery, 
etc., to a very good account in posing the 
model. 


Advertise Yourself 


“Let another praise you,’ says Proverbs. 
Self-conceit is not an admired quality. Still, 
there can be no harm in the exercise of a 
little self-assertion. The candid acknowl- 
edgment to ourselves and the information 
to others that some consideration of our 
desire of rivalry in the stream of life, on 
the basis of personal merit, is necessary in 
the veering of our craft in the direction of 
success. 

Every one has a right to set himself up 
to the best advantage and to steal a march 
on public opinion. ‘All the world’s a stage 
and all the men and women merely 
players.” 

What is the use of living in a grand style 
but to advertise to the world that you are 
somebody in particular. But go the whole 
length of puffing your merit. Do not 
qualify your ability. It gives the public 
suspicion that you have not your self-con- 
viction of your own importance. 

No half measures will do, and so, when 
you advertise, do not be modest in self- 
aggrandizement. You can only get reputa- 
tion by patronizing reputation. 

Blazon forth in good round type your 
excellence, for there is a wonderful power 
in mere words formed into regular propo- 
sitions and in large caps, to convince and 
draw assent after them. 

The great art of advertising is to elevate 
and surprise, to raise a lively and exalted 
idea in the reader’s mind of worth of what 
you offer to his consideration. You take 
him by sudden unexpectedness before he 
recovers breath at your audacity. He ap- 
preciates that he is caught and is determined 
to investigate. 

Let your advertisement describe your pic- 
tures as something supremely excellent. The 
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high-sounding words excite equally high 
ideas in his like the blare of 
trumpets, and he will not rest till he inves- 
tigates the truth of your assumptions. 

It is not supposed that you would dare to 
say such praise of your work unless you 
felt you were upheld by public sentiment. 

You thus have your reputation in your 
own hands. Would it not be foolish to 
close your fist on it lest you might be 
thought egotistical or mendacious? 

A name repeated continuously with some 
high-sounding epithet is sure to attract. 
You may think the owner of it self-con- 
ceited, but you can’t help thinking, involun- 
tarily, that he must be of importance to oc- 


mind, 


cupy so large a space for consideration. In 
any advertisement the appeal is first to the 
eye, but anon, it penetrates to the sensorium 
and is something for mental digestion, and 
if it has the right flavor it does its part. 

Photography is still a little bit ‘occult’ 
and a little artistic ostentation and mock 
gravity in your profession goes a good way, 
even if you, at times, have to retire to the 
dark-room to blush or smile at your own 
effrontery. 

A little bit of varnish 
wood is excusable, nay, indispensable. 

A plain background is not always the best 
setting to a meritorious picture, so have a 
few blazonings to set yourself off. If you 
creep along the lower level of your profes- 
sion, you get chilled by the damp ground. 
Get in the sunny heights and make a show 


over your dead 


of your resplendence. 

Let the public know about yourself, not 
once in the corner of the paper, but all the 
time. Keep perpetually at it. If you don't, 
depend upon it, the public won’t bother to 
hunt you up to look at your medals. Hang 
them on your chest where they may be seen 
of men. 

But finally, do not forget one important 
thing. We have been exploiting the worth 
of advertisement and we hold to what we 
say, but to succeed, you must have a goodly 
measure of the merit you set forth. 

To be sure, the public is credulous, easily 
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gulled by sophistication, believing a thing 
true which it ought to know a lie. But 
camouflage is not always an effectual dis- 
guise of falsity. “You can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” 

Bear in mind, that in issuing so many 
promissory notes, you will have to pay the 
same in good coin, not cracked in the rim. 

Do not think that the public was blind 
to merit before you offered yourself to their 
consideration. 

Do something to warrant the boast you 
make. Be deserving of patronage. Make 
good all that you aspire to. 

*% 


“You say a mysterious stranger’s been hangin’ 
‘round your place for a week! Why don’t you 
tell him to move on?” 

“Cos he’s hangin’ to a tree!”—Wayside Tales. 


——~ | 


Heyn Studios 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Softness in the Print 


The tendencey nowadays is to make the 
negative much thinner—that is, of less 
density than was thought proper a couple of 
decades back. When the old-time albumen 
paper was practically the only variety of 
printing-out paper, a print possessed of 
considerable softness was possible with a 
kind of negative which would now be ac- 
counted intense and unsuitable for the kind 
of printing-out papers now in vogue. Even 
in platinum printing we do not now require 
the character of negative which was at one 
time thought necessary for good prints. 
The platinum paper of today gives very 
hard prints from the negatives of twenty- 
five years ago. We can make excellent 
prints now from negatives which used to 
be called ghosts. The only recourse, con- 
sidering the character of material in paper 
we now have, when the negative has any 
tendency to density, or when one is required 
to work from an old timer of a negative, 
is in reduction of the image. We submit 
such to a bath of ferricyanide of potassium 
and hypo, in which the proportion of the 
hypo is considerably in excess of the ferri- 
cyanide (a modification of the well-known 
Farmer’s solution), whereby the shadows 
‘are better preserved;: or to a amrxttterof 
perchloride of iron (ferric chloride) and 
citric acid, followed by a very brief im- 
Carbon, 
we might here remark, will give rich, soft 
prints even with dense negatives. 

A negative which yields only soot and 
whitewash pictures our modern 
methods will give an astonishing amount 
of half tones if printed in carbon upon 
tissue of suitable color, black being rather 
prone to hardness, while sepias, browns and 
reds give acceptable softness. Much of the 
bad printing prevalent is traceable to the 
want of judgment and forethought in 
adapting the medium to the character of 
the negative. 

The tendency is to gun about for a paper 
adaptable to all sorts and conditions of 


mersion in weak hypo solution. 


with 


negative work, and expect by ease of manip- 
ulation to get charming prints. There are 
papers which are very accommodating and 
which claim to give brilliant results from 
the weakest sort of negatives. They may 
possibly do what they claim, but the result 
can never be equal to that had by putting 
an unsuitable negative in a proper shape, or 
by selecting a uniform paper of one virtue 
only. 

The development of plates is now 
thoroughly understood by good workers, 
and we know how to get in the negative 
just what is desired to translate the good 
qualities in the print, so that it seems to 
savor of slouchiness to presume on the 
power of the paper medium to correct our 
want of judgment. 

We may be wandering a little directly 
from our subject, but we cannot forbear 
asking why not get rich, soft negatives by 
proper exposure? 

We had the pleasure of seeing the other 
day some old albumen prints which possessed 
charming softness, and on examination we 
were suprised to note how rich in detail 
and sharpness they were and yet they had 
eminently that quality the painter calls 
“breadth.” Breadth nowadays seems in- 
compatible with sharpness, and is almost 
synonymous with vagueness and indistinct- 
ness. 

The great enemy of breadth, in what- 
ever way it may be secured, is spottiness, 
and this spottiness can only be kept down by 
the skill of the man who manipulates the 
development of the negative, and is more 
liable to obtrude itself when the negative 
approximates denseness. And so one must 
have a special care to keep the negative 
image as thin as possible, consistent with 
the maintenance of the harmony of relations 
between high lights and deep shadows. In 
other words, though our negative must be 
thin, at the same time it must be rich in 
gradations, full of half tones. And to get 
such a negative we must expose the plate 
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properly—that is, give ample time to secure 
detail in shadows. And to do all this we 
have to know how to properly light our 
subject. So, really, then the getting of soft, 
rich prints resolves itself into this—proper 
exposure, proper lighting, proper develop- 
ment. There is no royal road to good work, 
and one should rejoice that there is in 
photography no premium on _ laziness, 
slouchiness or indifference. 

The subtle quietness and breadth of treat- 
ment, which so delighted us in this old- 
fashioned sharp photograph we mentioned 
above, we discovered on close inspection 
was due to the skillful way in which the 
light was subordinated. It was breadth com- 
bined with sharpness, and a charming com- 
bination it was. 

The light had been so managed as to fall 
upon the model and the drapery, so that the 
parts needing depression were put into 
subordination by being made just dimly 
visible, and in parts, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, except in texture, from the part 
of the background upon which they fell. 
The face was so skillfully illuminated that 
there was almost infinite gradation of tone— 
a range from the purest white light to the 
densest shadow, but no break in the scale. 
The head seemed to be in an atmosphere, 
and while there was vigor, at the same time 
there was that delightful softness which is 


characteristic of all true portraiture. 


Mediums for Use in 
Retouching 

As the question is asked so many times 
from various sources as to how to make 
a good retouching medium, a list of several 
good formule is given because some re- 
touchers prefer one kind and some another. 
This may depend upon the one that the re- 
toucher is best acquainted with. 

Even today some retouchers use pow- 
dered cuttle fish, which, when rubbed lightly 
upon the gelatine surface with the tip of 
one of the fingers, produces a slight abra- 
sion of the surface, which is just enough 
to give a tooth or bite to pencil. 
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By the use of a retouching medium, the 
surface of the negative, however, is not 
abraded. The surface that give a bite for 
the pencil is due to an extremely thin coat- 
ing of resinous matter remaining upon the 
film after the solvent has evaporated. 

Among the variety of retouching me- 
diums given here, there will be one without 
doubt that will suit the retoucher best for 
the class of work he has to do, whether the 
negatives be small or large. 

It will be found advantageous to crush 
the gums before adding them to the solvent 
to aid their rapid solution, which may be 
readily done if a mortar and pestle are not 
at hand, by placing the gum in a piece of 
tough paper, folding this over several times, 
then by pounding with a hammer upon a 
hard surface the gum will become suffi- 
ciently ¢rushed for the purpose. 


RETOUCHING MEDIUMS 
1 
Gumi tiie tas: Be eer oe 40 er. 
Canadas balsam snr. scenes yy dr. 
TUspentinicw errs ca eeees 4 oz 
Z 
Gum ishellage \aeecrwss ace Reet 
Gungs maSticeee se Gee: 75 gr. 
Gum ‘Satidarige anaes cae. LZOeor 
Sulphurictethcn waa. «serene 5 Oz 
3 
Cums da titi gemeeeraneen oo. ee 120 gt 
SLE DeritinG gen, wememrt ate awe ial 5OZ. 
4 
COMMON TOSIiiarnes Ge saerc as 120 gr 
Abikgeastistomwre hc Oe ar ay 5 Oz. 


Any of the above preparations must be 
filtered absorbent cotton before 
use. 


through 


Go about your work 
with an air of resig- 
nation and maybe the 
boss will ask you for it. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


The Buyer Who Had Judgment Entered Against Him 
Out of the Air 


A retail merchant came to my office last 
week with a moving tale. He said that that 
morning, without the 
serving of any preliminary writ upon him, 
without the filing of any statement of claim 


without warning, 


giving him a chance to file an affidavit of 
defense, any judgment 
against him, a deputy sheriff had appeared 
at his place of business and levied on every- 
thing in it. This amounting to several 
thousand dollars. 

He supported his story by producing the 
usual writ of execution which the courts 
issue when personal property is to be levied 


without taking 


on. 

“But,” I said, “they can’t levy on you 
without first issuing a summons and then 
getting judgment.” 

He was positive that that had not been 
done. The writ of execution was the first 
paper which had been served on him. 

“Who is this concern named as the plain- 
tiff?” I asked. 

“That’s the concern that I bought a fix- 
ture from on installments,” he replied. 

He happened to have with him the con- 
tract he had signed, and an inspection of it 
solved the mystery and supplied the text 
for this article. To begin with, the con- 
tract was long and there seemed about an 
acre of the smallest type known to man, set 
in long lines without space between—really 
the sort of printed matter which is a sore 
tax on the eye and which the average eye 
avoids whenever possible. 

Had he read it before signing? No, the 
salesman had come to him when he was 
busy and had persuaded him to sign, which 


he did hastily and without either consid- 
eration or examination. Later he had de- 
cided that he really didn’t need the fixture 
and had cancelled the order. From the 
moment of cancellation his troubles began. 
What he had done by the signing of that 
contract was this: He had authorized the 
seller of the fixture, if he defaulted in his 
payments, or if he refused to accept the fix- 
ture, to go into court and sign his, the 
buyer’s name, to a confession of judgment. 
He was deeply amazed to learn that he had 
consented in advance to a procedure like 
that, but there it was in black and white. 

That was exactly what had been done. 
When he refused to accept the fixture the 
seller merely told his attorney to go into 
court and confess judgment against him. 
This the attorney did, and immediately after 
issued a writ of execution under which 
everything in his store was levied on. And 
if the sheriff had gone the limit he could 
have closed the store. 

More than even this, the buyer had 
agreed in the contract not to object to what 
was done and not to appeal! 

Not being a worker of miracles, I was 
unable to do anything for this man except 
to advise him to go to the fixture man and 
make the best compromise he could. He 
had so completely destroyed in advance all 
the defense he had or might have had that 
there was absolutely nothing else to be done. 

Now, of course, the moral here is the 
one I have tried to. teach so often, viz. 
sign nothing without reading it over, but 
I wish to make another observation. The 
real fault lies back of a party’s carelessness 
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in not reading his contracts. It lies in what 
I believe to be the deliberate intent of the 
other party to write and print contracts 
which will not be read. To that end long, 
ponderous phraseology is employed, spun 
out to an enormous length and then printed 
in type so small that the average eye shuns 
it as it shuns a plague. The person who 
invented that kind of contract was a shrewd 
judge of human nature. He knew that the 
average man who is asked to sign business 
contracts is a busy man, who, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, would not read 
through that mass of matter, but who would 
be bound by every word of it if he didn’t. 
It was an exceedingly ingenious trap for 
the unwary, and many indeed are the un- 
wary who have fallen into it. 

I hear that the Virginia contract law, 
which was aimed to prevent such condi- 
tions, is making progress. I described this 
when it passed. It is an act which is to be 
passed in all States of the Union if pos- 
sible. Virginia passed it first. It provides 


“Studio 


Whenever the question of studio lighting 
is agitated, there is always a discussion as 
to the character of the glass employed in 
the glazing of the windows. “Which as 
the better, clear glass or ground glass?” 

In most cases, we have noticed that a 
greater area of illumination by means of 
the skylight is installed than under any cir- 
cumstance is of practical utility, at least for 
any ordinary portrait work. This spacious- 
ness of illumination is perhaps less con- 
straining than too scanty area, but the sky- 
light really may be constructed too large 
for the size of ‘the studio, and at times may 
be an impediment to artistic performance. 

To be sure, if the light is too extensive 
it may easily be curtained off to insure what 
effect may be desired, but this curtaining 
gives the operator considerable trouble. 

It is said, indeed it has become almost an 
axiom, that the best effect is had with the 
source of illumination falling at an angle 
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that to all forms of business contracts shall 
be printed in certain size type (much larger 
than is usually used), especially provisions 
which make a buyer say that no verbal rep- 
resentations have been made inconsistent 
with the contract, etc. If the contract form 
is not printed as the law directs, and any 
suit arises over it, the buyer, if he claims 
to have been victimized, can offer in evi- 
dence all the verbal representations which 
the salesman made before the contract was 
signed. This cannot now be done. 

This measure has now been introduced 
into the West Virginia Legislature. One of 
the members wrote me about it the other 
day, and it is to go into other State Legis- 
latures. It will at least accomplish this 
much: It will make it easier for a party 
to a contract to read it before signing. It 
will not, however, force a party to read if 
he insists on not doing it, nor will it pro- 
tect him from the consequences if he doesn’t 
read. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Glazing ” 


of 45 degrees. Most operators admit the 
validity of this angle, even those who se- 
cure beautiful effects at other angles. It 
will therefore be seen that if we have a 
skylight area of 12 feet vertical height, 
running either in a slant direction or from 
where it joins with the side light upward 
on the agreed angle, it would be next to 
impossible to get the light falling in the 
prescribed fashion, unless the room were 
at least 18 to 20 feet in width. In a nar- 
row room the subject cannot be posed far 
enough from the light to get the rays down 
to the angle. 

The further from the given source of 
light the model is placed, the lower is the 
angle falling upon the face; therefore, the 
larger the source of light the further off 
the model must be put, and the higher it 
must be above the head. 

It would seem, therefore, that in a nar- 
row-size room the steeper the light should 


v4 


be. In a narrow room, likewise, it will be 
found that the illumination is better where 
the glazing is of ground glass, because it 
gives a softer light, more even in illumina- 
tion, more distributive, so that the shadows 
are not made so intense and sharp. 

In the construction of the studio, where- 
ever it is possible, the room should be at 
least one-third wider than the source of 
The light may then be used 
without curtaining. 


light is long. 


We call to mind a discussion among a 
number of men who were especially inter- 
ested in the subject. Experiments were un- 
dertaken to determine what kind of glass 
best diffused the light, as they all seemed 
to be in unanimity about the preferableness 
of soft illumination for portraiture. 

The determination was in favor of simple 
ribbed glass in true curves, having a certain 
number of ribs, twenty we think was the 
number, to the inch. 

It was found, strange to say, that this 
ribbed glass really augmented the illumina- 
tion, giving nearly double that from plain 
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glass. This was, it will be borne in mind, 
before the demonstration of prism illumina- 
tion. To be sure, the actual amount of 
light admitted was not equal to that passing 
through the plain glass, but the distribu- 
tion was more effective; that is, the light 
secured was more available for portraiture. 
At the source of light itself and directly 
upon the floor of the studio, when the 
ribbed glass was used there is of necessity 
less illumination than where the panes are 
of clear glass; but there is just the compen- 
sation the operator wants by the diffusion 
of light upon the side walls and also more 
available light in the back part of the room. 

The light entering our studios is the re- 
flected light from the sky and is downward 
in direction, varying with the time of day 
and position of the sun. It is much better 
in practice to have an even light than an 
intense one, because with a harmonious il- 
lumination we really may give shorter ex- 
posures than when we have to work under 
a strong illumination, where short exposure 
gives undesired contrast. 


Variety in Lighting 


If one examines the work of a number 
of eminent portraitists, the conclusion is 
‘forced upon him that there is no ‘very 
marked difference in the character of the 
illumination of the head. 

One might imagine that the operator is 
constrained by the uniform conditions im- 
posed upon him by the character of ordi- 
nary daylight lighting of the model.  In- 
deed, one professional photographer shows 
his superiority over another more by the 
character of his pose and composition, dis- 
tribution of drapery or management of 
background relations, than by any novelty 
in illumination. 

The exigencies of studio limitations in 
many cases may be responsible for this mo- 
notony. Let a certain style of illumination 
become popular from the cause that some 
one has achieved honor thereby, and the 
self-same method is indiscriminately applied 


to every character of face, without consid- 
eration of the unsuitableness thereto. 
Fortunately for the photographer, the 
public is long-suffering, and in its anxiety 
for novelty is willing to accept the excuse 
that there are limitations to the photogra- 
pher’s exploitation of Art. Granting these 
limitations, there is no reason why the pho- 
tographer with art aspirations should not 
get out of his easy-driving rut when an 
opportunity is afforded him for going just 
as easily upon a more pleasant and delight- 
ful track, where he may have something 
novel and at the same time original and 
beautiful. Compliance with new conditions 
means trouble and expense, and, lacking 
courage because he sees no immediate as- 
surance of compensation in cash receipts, 
the photographer of little faith is not will- 
ing to cast his bread upon the waters to 
wait a return after many days; and so he 
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is apt to argue against anything that looks 
like a radical change in his daily routine. 

For instance, how little is the apprecia- 
tion by the majority of photographers of 
the new methods of illumination by artificial 
light ? 

Few see the value and importance in get- 
ting original and pictorial results, nor the 
convenience in the management of artificial 
illuminants, notwithstanding our pages have 
given notable examples of the excellency of 
results. 

With daylight illumination, changes must 
be made in the studio for each individual 
fancy, curtains must be shifted, the light cut 
off or emphasized in certain directions to 
obtain desired artistic effects. Often the 
amount of light must needs be greatly di- 
minished, the exposure prolonged, the sit- 
ter wearied, and, after all, only an approxi- 
mation obtained of what the photographer 
had in his mind’s eye. 

You may say, “Can you blame the tried 
professional because he’ looks askance and 
doubtingly on novelties? Has he not suf- 
fered time out of mind with the infliction?” 
True, but is he not blameable for not per- 
ceiving the avouch of his own eyes—for 
not taking hold and utilizing factors the 
worth and significance of which men of the 
profession, whose ability to judge of the 
value is above criticism, have amply dem- 
onstrated ? 

We can point to one photographer in 
especial, possessed of keen perception not 
only of the art phase, but of the financial 
factor of the profession, who appreciates the 


potency of the agent supplied for securing - 


artistic results. 


He who makes no mistakes, 
does nothing ; 
He who makes too many, 


loses his job. 
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Peacocks and Advertising 
C. H. CLAUDY 

All the really worth-while new things 
in photographic merchandising are old 
things in some other craft or trade. The 
best things we can do are things adapted 
from other lines because for a long time 
we did not consider photography a com- 
mercial proposition; incidentally a num- 
ber of photographers to this day refuse 
to consider their profession as a business. 

I talked with my optician the other 
I walked up the street in the direc- 
tion of his shop without looking at signs 
or streets knowing full well I 
recognize his show window when I saw it. 

At last I came to the prettiest window 
In the background of the 
window was a stuffed peacock with its 
tail spread to its fullest extent while 
across the hard-wood floor of the window 
Was a strip of satin in which the peacock 
a strip of satin in which the peacock 


day. 


would 


on the street. 


blues and greens were reproduced. On 

this was a tasty display of glasses. 
This was the landmark for which I 

was looking. When I] had left my 


glasses to be repaired I asked him why 
he used the peacock as a window display. 

Well he-replieds 1) determined that 
I wanted something in my window which 
would mark it so people could find it. I 
realized how easily people forget names 
and numbers and felt that I] wanted to 
put something there which would mark 
the place in the mind of the passers-by. 

“T remembered that in my mythology, 
after Mercury had lopped off the head of 
the hundred-eyed Argus, Juno took the 
hundred eyes and put them on the tail of 
her peacock as ornaments. 
decorated the peacock’s tail to this day 
and as my business is entirely eyes and 
the peacock tail has more eyes on it than 
anything I could think of, it seemed to 
me an appropriate emblem of my pro- 


Une *-eyes 


fession, 
“Of course you know that I have copy- 
righted a cut of this which I use on all 
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DOUBLE BELT TYPE 


Made in two sizes—20-inch and 30-inch 
width belt 


: 
: 
| 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY?S 30 tee testa 


SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 
Morristown, New Jersey 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, | 

CRACK orR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Box 303 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Ideal Photo Print Dryer 


_ Seite, Double Belt Drying Machines are acknowledged as 

; the only safe method for the quick drying of prints and 
eliminating all chances of stained prints from any cause, 
no matter in what condition metal becomes, 
chance of rust or metal stains. 


The No. 4, or 20-inch machine is especially adapted 
It is very com- 


Not a 


for those who are crowded for space. 
pact and yet able to take a print 18 inches wide. 
All machines are shipped set up. 


PRICES: 


No. 4. Gas heated—20-inch belt...... $185.00 
No. 4. Electric heated—20-inch belt. . 
No. 5. Gas heated—30-inch belt...... 
No. 5. Electric heated—30-inch belt. . 


235.00 
200.00 
250.00 


Furnished with 110 or 220 D.C. Motor or 60-cycle A. C. Motor. 


25, 30 or 40-cycle or 32 volt Motor, $15 net extra. 


SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO. 
505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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my stationery and on my cases and I also 


have it in the corner of every one of my 
newspaper advertisements. 5 
‘By using it in this way I mesh the 
gears of all my advertising perfectly. My 
show reminds people of my 
newspaper advertisement, my stationery 


window 


reminds them of my window and my 
window reminds the man who stands in 
front of it of the advertisement he has 
seen and he realizes that ‘this is the place.’ 

“That it works splendidly is shown by 
the fact that at least twenty per cent of 
the people who are sent here are told by 
the people who send them to ‘look for the 
peacock in the window.’ 

“At first it seemed to me that people 
looked more at the peacock than they did 
at the glasses, but it has now been in the 
window so long that it 1s not a counter- 
attraction to the goods. Artists are con- 
stantly coming in here telling me it is the 
cleverest thing they ever saw.” 


SEPTONA 


The No-Scum Toning Solution 

For all Developing Papers 
ECONOMICAL and CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


EPTONA will render beautiful, warm tones in one to ten 


ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 5x7 prints. 
Price $1.25 per bottle. 


L.HALLEN, MFR 


minutes according to the temperature of the bath. Septona 
can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle will make 2000 


For sale by dealers. 


LAKELAND 
eg FLORIDA 
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The Common Sense Convention 


THE NEWEST THINGS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


WILL BE SHOWN AT THE 


Convention of the 
North Central Photographers Association 


AT THE 
Curtis Court Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
October 3d to 6th 


All the choice things shown at the National will be at the North 


Central Convention. 


Bring a photo of the things you want to sell 


or exchange—we’ve an Exchange Booth. This will help you re- 


furnish your studio at little cost. 


Send six pictures, any size. All 


pictures with a rating of 60 will be hung. 


COME AND SPEND THE TIME WITH US 


J. R. Snow, President, Mankato, Minn. 


Now, let’s cogitate a moment over this 
optometrist’s theory. 

At the very beginning of advertising, 
the cigar store Indian was a figure for 
which we looked up and down the street 
when we wanted a smoke. 

Sidewalk regulations have put him off 
our streets, but though lost to sight he 
is still to memory dear in the minds of a 
smoker, for he marked a spot where a 
smoke could be had. 

Along with him has gone the festive 
goat which on the bock beer sign was 
once the city dweller’s first harbinger 
spring. No one ever mistook the sig- 
nificance of the goat. He marked a moist 
spot in the desert just as the cigar store 
Indian marked a place where tobacco was 
sold. 

The stick-candy-like striped pole still 
marks the barber shop just as it has since 
the days when the barbers bled people 
physically as they do now financially. 

Turn over the pages of your latest 


popular magazine. There you see a pic- 
ture of Gibraltar which reminds you in- 
stantly of a big insurance company, the 
name of which is now in your mind. 
urn tothe nextapacess -Oneone side is 
a pair of little Dutch girls and on the 
opposite side a single Dutch boy. There 
is nothing about the former to indicate 
a household cleanser or in the latter to 
indicate a brand of paint and yet these 
two commodities flash into your mind 
the instant you see the picture, just as the 
sight of a beaver on the following page 
makes. you think of a wall covering. 
Association of ideas on advertising is 
one of its vital principles. It seems to 
me that my friend, the optical man, has 
discovered a way in which he could use 
it and a way in which you could use it. 
If your name is Wolf, Martin, Ham- 
mer, Hummer, Bird, or some other sort 
of object or animal, you can easily hook 
up the name with the advertising. But 
in any event you can take advantage of 
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this well-known principle and use it in 
the photographic business if you will. 

I am not necessarily thinking of a pea- 
cock for your use. In fact, J haven’t any 
particular object to offer ;if I had I would 
either use it myself or copyright it and 
sell it for lots of money. 

The thought I am trying to bring to 
your mind is the advisability of some ob- 
ject of some sort to be placed permanent- 
ly in your window or show case to mark 
it as the peacock marks the window of 
my friend the optometrist, and to ask 
you to note the advisability of choosing 
something which can also be used in 
newspaper advertising, street car adver- 
tising and on your stationery. 

It would not be a bad idea also if it 
were small and neat 
stamped in some simplified form on the 
card mounts of all your pictures. 

The first requirement is that it must 
be artistic. Second, it-must be simple, 
that it may be used on the mounts and 


enough to be. 
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in the newspapers. ‘Third, it must be 
something which will look well in the 
window, 

What is it? 

Blessed if I know. If I knew, I would 
sell you one for your window instead of 
writing about it. 

But there is a “peacock” for you, if you 
can only find it. 


About Values 


We always associate painting with color. 
We think of Titian and Reubens as the 
greatest masters in color-harmonies. Their 
works still enchant us. Why? We are 
honest—we do not say they are beautiful, 
because we fear to say otherwise. There 
is a magic in them which abides, but it is 
not the magic of color. That has gone. 
It is the magic of light and shade. Take 
away color and with most painters we might 
say, “Take away the picture.” Rembrandt, 


with black and white only, gives all the 
grand effects of color. 


SUNSHINE PORTRAIT BY J. W. BEATTIE 


“Let a Little 
Sunshine In” 


You can do it with the white 
flame carbon Hollywood Hi-Lite— 
the spotlight which produces a 
veritable beam of sunshine under 
perfect control. 

The picture-buying public is 
being educated by the movies and 
otherwise, and are demanding the 
new things in photography. You 
cannot afford tolag behind. Buya 
real spotlight right in the beginning, 
right now, and get busy. 


Booklet “The Spotlight in 
Photography’’ on request. 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co. 


1646 Hudson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Made by Arctype Hollywood Hi-Lite in conjunction with daylight 
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The Sunbeam Spotlight 


WITH ROTARY DIAPHRAGM 


Used and Endorsed by the Best Studios 


Simple and easy to control, producing 
beautiful Spot Light Effects without loss of 
tonal values. 

Any quantity of light can be used and con- 
trolled by the Diaphragm, Lens and Ground 
Glass Cap System. 

The Sunbeam Spotlight with Rotary Dia- 
phragm controls and places the light where 
it is wanted. 

For use in producing the new and beautiful 
Moving Picture effects in portraiture. 


500-Watt Photo-Blue Mazda Bulb. 


of a light beam at any point, high or low. 
Sunbeam concentration of light. 


Price, Complete, $50.00 


KALAMAZOO PHOTO SUPPLY CO. Qaresse itch 


Lamp Equipment: 


High Power Reflector. 
phragm with openings one to four inches, permitting the use of any quantity of 
light. Telescopic Tripod, with friction clutch top, makes easy the concentration 
Plano, Convex Lens Cap for 
Ground Glass Cap for Diffusion and 
use as a Reflector in Home Portraiture or Studio. 


Home Portrait Case, $10.00 


Rotary Dia- 


136 E. Water Street 


Photography has but one talent in the 


kingdom of art. Why should it bury it and 
sigh for the ten talents of the painter? 
Look out of your window at noon. The 
brilliant light envelopes everything and 
shows the gorgeousness of colors and the 
multiplicity of forms, yet nothing is re- 
markable. The row of houses, the trees, 
the church on the corner of the street, the 
busy passers-by are uninteresting as ele- 
There is no poetry in 
Look again; 


ments of a picture. 
the scene! Why is this so? 
it is now toward sundown; a 
suffuses every object, the sky seems aglow, 
the roofs of the houses are bathed in a 
beautiful light, the houses themselves are 
in half shadow, the trees are fruitful with 
gradations of tone, the little church on the 
corner of the street is transfigured. 
Evening paints with broad touches, it ob- 
literates unmeaning detail, it the 
beauty of masses. The imagination is stim- 
ulated. We have all the conditions of har- 
mony and beauty needed for a poetic pic- 


softness 


gives 


ture—the dominant light, the subordinate 
reflections, the shadows, the deeper shadows 
hem true 
painter feels the influence and seeks to 
translate it to his canvas. 


where fancy loves to dwell. 


The mere pho- 
tographer, if he perceives it, laments the 
loss of detail and puts off the taking of 
the picture for a more brilliant light. 
Look at that head: What beauty, what 
vigor, what transparency of shadows, what 
softness and roundness, what transforming 
Look how the light 
strikes that one spot and wanders off by 
imperceptible steps to the deep places in the 


atmosphere about it! 


background. How superb the masses! 
There is no self-asserting detail. The true 


painter is delighted. He is inspired to re- 


produce it. The mere photographer looks. 
“Tt is not sharp enough.” Let us put ina 
smaller stop and show our erring brother, 
the painter, the superiority of our art in 
the truth of 


its realistic adherence to 


Nature. 
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Skill and care in negative 
making is rewarded 
when the print 
is on 


\ Professional 
EFENDER 


Whether in black tone 
or sepia—success 
is equally 
certain. 


e 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. and Branches Ask Your Dealer 


HammerPlatesExcel 


IN SPEED, FIDELITY AND WEALTH 
OF DETAIL. 


They produce negatives that will 
“stand up’ under the most trying 
conditions of heat and humidity. 
Those who know their worth will 
not be without them. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Mr. Out-of-Focus Goat 


Overheard at the Convention 


The photographers were over on Goat 
Island at Niagara, the day of the conven- 
“Who’s that 
committee?” 
asked one of the visitors. “You mean 
Out-of-Focus, I guess; he’s the man who 
had the nightmare. He’s one of our en- 
thusiasts. You ought to hear Bill Tripod 
tell how he got going.’ “Why not 
spring it on us then?’—and our repre- 
sentative listened in, 

It was the monthly meeting of the local 
Photographers’ Club in Bill Tripod’s 
studio. First came the very necessary 
eats, then it was the turn of the out-of- 
town guests, the speakers of the evening. 
The first talk on “How to Make a Suc- 
cess in a Studio,” came from a noted per- 
ennial failure. One of the more polished 
orators had launched the photographic 
ship of state and got her out to sea, fig- 
uratively, but couldn’t get the helm round 
to get her back to port, so to close he had 
to fall back on his old stand-by—how, as 
a boy in the choir he used to gaze over 
the bald heads in the congregation and 
exercise his precocious talents in joining 
them up into pyramids of composition. 
This allowed him to subside gracefully, 
so Bill Tripod could introduce the wise 
euy from out of the West, who dis- 
coursed on the Spotless Studio. 

Bill Tripod has pried old Out-of- Focus 
away from his work for the first time. 
Out-of-Focus was always too busy, at 
least he thought so, but as he warmed up 
he admitted to himself he had missed out 
on not joining the bunch before. He lis- 
tened on with rapt attention, giving a 
hand from time to time, and commenting 
to his neighbor, “That’s fine, every word 
of it, I’m glad he’s not knocking me.” 

Then Bill Tripod treated to home-made 
developer and Out-of-Focus wended his 
way toward his workshop and _ studio. 
He had a plate or two for the morrow 


tion excursion at Buffalo. 


fellow on the reception 
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From ROCHESTER and their respective BRANCHES 
HALOID AND DEFENDER 
[| both distribute | 


CUMMINONE PRODUCTS 


No. 101 which works equally well with negatives and prints 
REQUIRES 


nothing but water and Carbonate to produce a perfect developer 


$3.20 per pound, postpaid 


(10c a gallon) 


CUMMINGS LABORATORIES 


415-417 Park Row Bldg. 


still waiting to be developed. He had 
never gotten around to modern develop- 
ing methods—he was still waiting for 
things to get past experimental stages. 
He curled up in the old arm-chair for a 
moment to enjoy a fine Havana—a part- 
ing souvenir from Bill. 

Out-of-Focus lapsed into an introspect- 
ive mood, as he reviewed the teachings 
of the evening. “That case at the door,” 
he soliloquized, “has got to be canned 
pretty soon. I thought I told John to 
fix the leaky glass, and I see the rain has 
stained up all the mounts, and that Wels- 
bach has got to have a new mantle. I 
could hardly read the customers’ register 
yesterday afternoon. Wonder what that 
card index register is like? Hope that 
cabinet-maker comes round tomorrow— 
those plate holders have bothered us like 
the dickens the last few times he fixed 
them. 
way. 


I got to have a new camera any- 
I wonder how Swell-Front does so 


well on the next block. My own trade 


New York City 


is nothing like it used to be. I wish I’d 
ordered that tank. Maybe the darn thing 
will work after all.” 

Out-of-Focus, now in the dark-room, 
set about his unwelcome task. There 
were trays to be rinsed, and solutions to 
make up, before he was ready for action. 
Down slid a plate into the depths of the 
tray, and the developer surged over with 
a gurgle. A moment or two of silence, 
and then a wee, tiny voice came through 
the darkness. 

“Hello,” said Out-of-Focus, in amaze- 
ment, looking around behind him. 

“Oh, don’t worry,’ was the answer, 
“Tm comigg right along presently, I’m 
Daguerre!” 

“Who — What 
Out-of-Focus, in 


Daguerre?” queried 


a low tone. He was 
somewhat puzzled. 

“Why, I invented Photography! Didn’t 
you ever hear of me?” came the voice, 
this time much And _ sure 


enough, from the utmost depths of the 


stronger. 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, *“CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


TRADE 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


plate came a ghost of an image, and all 
out of breath, he was trying to talk with 
a hissing voice, that reminded Out-of- 
Focus of that leaky bulb on his studio 
shutter, -the one that-didn’t ‘closesap 
every time. 

“Fine air you've got in this dark-room. 
Does that red light of yours burn kero- 
Why, I thought sure 
you'd have an electric light in Buffalo. 


sene or whale oil? 


We weren't so fortunate in our days.” 
“Going to get one when I have time to 
have the dark-room wired,” grunted Out- 
of-Focus. “Be sure and get one without 
a tip, they don’t fog the plates, I’ve 
heard,” from Daguerre, as he gasped for 
breath. “This air makes me think of an 
old joint I used to cut school for when 
I was a boy. You paid 25 centimes to 
get in and look at the monkey cage and 
the bearded lady, and the smell—why 
they had the self-same identical air they 


opened up business with.’’ And as a 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


parting thrust, “It probably won’t seem 
natural if you change the air.” 

“Well, that’s more than half true,” Out- 
of-Focus agreed. “Is that what makes 
you look so sick, Daguerre?” 

“T feel just as sick as I look, old man,” 
gasped the struggling Daguerre, as he 
strived to loosen himself from the gela- 
tine. “You see, I can’t really say I like 
the taste of that decomposed chemical 
you use. How do you suppose I can get 
up any density in such a mess? Is it 
anything like that home-brew stuff I’ve 
heard about since I came over to this 
country? Can you blame me for feeling 
sick ?” 

(To be Continued. ) 
HE 

The personality that is above average commands 
all that is of the average, or below, by its mere 
presence. 

As nine-tenths of our personality is character, 
we can readily see that if we would command the 


millions, we must enrich character and personality 
to an nth degree. 
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fae: Sera ie 
HALOID PORTRAYA 


HERE has never been a pause in the de- 
velopment of HALOID PAPERS of 
QUALITY.  Steadily, they have been 
refined, improved, perfected, Machine, method 
and men, all the elements entering into manufac- 
ture and production have been developed with 
the goal always before us to advance to the fore- 
most the photographic art. 


HALOID PORTRAYA has back of it fifteen 
years experience in the exclusive manufacture of 
photo papers of quality. It embodies all that we 
have learned by experience and have discovered by 
research to make up a portrait paper fully meeting 
present day needs. 


It is warm of tone in its normal black; brown, 
not yellow, in sepia. It is deep, yet open in the 
shadows, and registers all the intervening half-tones 
up into the high points of light with unparalleled 
faith and accuracy. It is slow in speed as a paper 
must be to possess the requisite latitude in exposure 
and development. It is coated on stock of the 
best foreign fabrication, established through the 
years as superior to all others. 


Order from us at Rochester or at any of our 
branches, or from a nearby dealer. Send for our 
new discount card. 


The HALOID Company 
ROCHESTER Siig: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 101 Tremont St., at Bromfield. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 68 Washington St. 


afer “Portraits 
oe ee 
CDiglinction 
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Lare’s Master Projection Printer 


C. A. LARE’S PATENT 


Copies, Reduces and Enlarges. 


Prints Tinted Borders at the same operation. 
Be sure to investigate the merits of this Machine 


square floor space. 


before ordering your enlarging outfit. 
Price, 


information, upon request. 


Takes up to “40 negative inclusive. 


Takes up only 28 inches 


Descriptive matter giving full 
without lights or lens, $407.50 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Sole Distributors 


319 N. Howard Street 


Coming—Air Transit 


Just a short time ago an airplane arrived at 
Nome, Alaska, having completed the trip from 
New York in something like fifty-five hours of 
actual flying time. Contrast this with the fastest 
passenger train service between New York and 
San Francisco—approximately ninety hours—and 
you gain some idea of the tremendous time-saving 
possibilities in this coming method of rapid 
transit. 

Government airplanes were used with consider- 
able success in the Forestry Service last season 
for the detection of forest fires. Supplementing 
the work of the regular lookouts who are sta- 
tioned in aeries at various points throughout the 
National Forests, the planes make regular trips 
over the forest area. From their vantage point 
high in the air, they are able to detect and re- 
port incipient fires instantly. 

United States mail is being carried regularly 
by airplanes over a constantly increasing number 
of routes between the larger cities. The service 
is remarkable not only because of its speed, but 
because of its efficiency; there have been few 
delays and almost no accidents. Pleasure flying, 
too, is now a regular daily feature at scores of 
resorts. 

Looking back to the time when the automobile 
was still in the experimental stage, it is not diff- 
cult to conceive that the next two decades may 
see developments in air transit that exceed the 
marvels accomplished in the automotive field.— 
Scope. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


su WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


OM 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Blurred Background 


Some painters, more especially modern, have 
done much in giving relief to their figures by fin- 
ishing the latter highly and painting whatever may 
have formed the background, even though it were 
near objects, in a blurred manner. 

We recall some work by De Koninck as espe- 
cially happy in the effect of relief produced in this 
way, but the background features were chosen so 
as not to vie too much with the subject figure. 

Background so treated, that is to say, blurred 
by being put out of focus, must be of such a char- 
acter as to be considered background solely. 
Whenever any of the background objects assume 
sufficient importance to be in any way a prominent 
part of the picture it becomes necessary to ac- 
centuate the focus sufficiently upon them to make 
them distinct. This quality of atmosphere per- 
spective is not sufficiently considered by either the 
landscapist or portraitist, and very often the advo- 
cates of orthochromatic photography will empha- 
size the superiority, as they call it, of the color 
sensitive plate, because it eliminates all haze from 
the atmosphere. But fortunately many of the best 
in our profession are working in the true, artistic 
way. 


as 


“Hear about Bill Bottlenose? He’s got a case 


of lumbago at his house.” 


“T guess I’d better run 
drink it up.” 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


over and help him 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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To eliminate plate trouble due to hot weather 


use CENTRAL PEATES 


Our emulsions are specially toughened to 


stand the hot climates. .’. 


CENTRAL DRYeeL ATE COMPANY 


New York St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages zs 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination an/ graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, ©°6 §,Fraphlip,Sauare 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Vancouver and New Westminster 
Photographers 


Vancouver and New Westminster Photog- 
raphers’ Association met in K. G. McKenzie’s 
studio, Vancouver, B. C., on August 23d. 

The list of prize winners for exhibits at the 
recent convention was read with interest, the 
members having agreed that they would not 
exhibit their pictures against the visiting 
delegates out of courtesy to them. 

The prize winners were scattered over a 
vast territory, showing the large area covered 
by the activities of the Photographers’ As- 
sociation of the Pacific Northwest. 

The first prize for foreign class was won by 
Mr. W. Crooke, of Edinburgh, Scotland; the 
second by Mr. Herbert Lambert, of Bath, 
England, and the third by Mr. Lumney, of 
England. 

The salon honors were won by Curtis 
Studio, Seattle, first prize; for the picture of 
Indians travelling down a road in a cloud of 
dust, the picture being entitled “The Vanishing 
Racers 

The second prize in the salon honors was 
won by Mr. H. U. Knight, of Victoria, for his 
picture entitled “Nature’s Fairy Web.” 

The third prize was won by Dupres and 
Colas, of Montreal, for their picture of an old 
man with glasses. The pictures securing the 
prizes in the salon honors class are retained 
by the Association, 

In the children elass, the first prize in cities 
of over 100,000 was won by M. P. Kirkpatrick, 
of the Bushnell Studio, Seattle, and the second 
by Oscar Thompson, of Tacoma. For cities 
of about 50,000 the first prize was won by the 
Home Portrait Studio, Everett, Wash., and 
the second by H. U. Knight, of Victoria. For 
smaller cities, the first prize was won by the 
Steele Studio, Saskatoon, Sask., and the second 
to L. Stocks, Penticton. 

In the group class, the first prize in the 
larger cities section was won by Curtis Studio, 
Seattle, and the second by Oscar Thompson, 
Tacoma, Wash., and in the smaller cities sec- 
tion the first prize was won by Steele Studio, 
Saskatoon, and the second by Surrey Studio, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

In the single figure class, the first prize in 
the larger cities section was won by the 
McBride Studio, Seattle, and the second prize 
by Grady Studio, Seattle. In the smaller 
cities section the first prize was won by 
Wilson Studio, Astoria, Ore., and the second 
prize by Bob Smith, Bremerton, Wash. 

In the art studies class, for the larger cities 
section the first prize was won by the Curtis 
Studio, Seattle, and the second prize by the 
McBride Studio, Seattle. In the cities of 50,000 
the first prize was won by H. U. Knight of 
Victoria, and in the smaller cities the first 
prize was won by C. W. Tucker, of Covina, 
Cal., and the second prize by Steele Studio, 
Saskatoon. 

In the landscape class, for cities of 50,000 
the first prize was won by H. U. Knight, of 
Victoria, and the second prize by George 
Frick, of Aberdeen. In the smaller Cities the 
first prize was won by A. L. Thomas, of New- 
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port, Ore., and the second by J. A. McCormick, 
of Friday Harbor, Wash. 

In the general class, the first prize was won 
by H. U. Knight, of Victoria, in cities of this 
size, and the smaller cities was won by J. H. 
Stadden, of Marshfield, Ore. 

Reports of committees on the 
vention were heard, and a vote of thanks 
passed to Mr. Frank Gowen and committee 
for efficient work done in transporting the 
delegates around the city. 

Me. 1... Perry Evans, of 
present at the meeting. He is past president 
of the Photographers’ Association of the 
Pacific Northwest. He stated that the Port- 
land photographers are already organized with 
the same objects in view as the Vancouver 
photographers, which is that of raising the 
status of the profession and producing more 
and better work. 

An important feature of the meeting was an 
address on “Co-operative Newspaper Adver- 
tising,” by Mr. Frank Harris, of the Crawford- 
Harris Advertising Service. Mr. Harris went 
into the question of advertising at length, and 
explained that without publicity no business 
could get the best results. He placed a proposi- 
tion before the members for placing the 
photographic profession on the map in Van- 
couver, and the members were very interested 
in the idea, and agreed to meet at McKenzie’s 
Studio to discuss the question at greater 
length, with a view to getting some action on 
the matter this fall. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Harris for his instructive 
address. 

The members present agreed to visit the 
studio of Mr. V. C. Russell, of New West- 
minster, on September 13th. 


* 
‘“Sunny Sam”’ 


Frank Farrington, well known to our readers 
as a contributor of interesting articles and 
stories on business topics, has just had 
published, by The Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago, 
a charming juvenile, “Sunny Sam,” which the 
title page states is a book for “Oldsters to 
read to youngsters.” It obviously is also a 
book many youngsters (and oldsters) will 
want to read to themselves. 

“Sunny Sam” is the story of a little boy 
who undertakes an expedition to the end of 
the rainbow to find the pot of gold. It is his 
magical smile which wins his way through 
unusual and amusing adventures and experi- 
ences, and overcomes every obstacle, until he 
reaches his destination. There he divides his 
treasure with the companions he had picked 
up on the way. 

“Sunny Sam” 


recent con- 


Portland, . was 


is a book of real interest to 
children and it is written with a touch that 
gives it an interest for adults as well. The 
plot and treatment are clever and the char- 
acters are delightful in their originality. The 
story is attracting widespread attention and 
our readers will make no mistake in purchas- 
ing it for their own youngsters or for gift 
purposes. 

The book is about 914 by 634 inches and is 
fully illustrated by the Kirkbrides with many 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND: PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


ik Moy 
$9.00 


4 oz. 


$2.50 


1 oz. 


$0.75 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 
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PHOTOCRAPHIC 
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*S AMERICA 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 
The Standard Photographic 


Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


NCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
ieee uly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 aw ADI, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘‘ 291” (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special \ Henry Matisse 
No. 2 August, 1912 . { Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 } June 1913 { Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


A TREATISE ON THE 


AIR BRUSH 


WITH PROGRESSIVE 
— LESSONS IN — 


PORTRAIT FINISHING, 
COLORINGRETE 


Boye SsALM- ULE yWe > PAR AsZ Een 


This is an exhaustive study of 
the subject and the only book 
ever printed relating to the tool. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Full of New Ideas. 
What to do and what not to do. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square - Philadelphia 


black and white sketches and twelve gorgeous 
full-page color plates, in addition to a color 
plate on the cover and one on the lid of the 
box in which each book is delivered. Price 
$1.50. At your booksellers’. 


| AS WE HEARD IT | 


W. R. Manske has opened a studio in New 
London, Wis. 


J. G. Shattuck, formerly of Harrison, Ark., has 
purchased Mason’s Studio, Palo Alto, Calif. 


The Gochnauer Studio, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
is now open. Mr. Gochnaeur was formerly with 
Kossuth. 


Miss Lucille Young has purchased the studio of 
Miss Nettie Tate, Pontiac, Ill. Miss Tate has 
been forced to dispose of her business on account 
of ill health. 


W. H. Wiseman, of Alton, Ill., has given a ten- 
year lease on his studio to George Murdock, of St. 
Louis, who will conduct the business. Mr. Wise- 
man is moving to Jacksonville, Ill. 


The Northern Indiana Photographers’ Club held 
their annual meeting on August 31, at the home of 
E. E. Mangold, South Bend, Ind. L. T. Bishop 
was elected president for the coming year and 
R. H. Slinger, secretary. 


W. H. Steele, who has been a partner in the 
Dozer Studio, Bucyrus, Ohio, with H. W. Carr 
since the death of Mr. Dozer, has announced that 
he has taken over the interest of Mr. Carr in the 
business and that in the future he will conduct 
it himself. 


Towles, of Washington, will hold another of his 
now popular Classes of Instruction during the 
week of September 26. In the previous classes 
some of the biggest men in the profession have 
taken a week off and attended, and every one of 
whom we inquired was enthusiastic in praise of it. 

It is not a local affair. Some photographers 
traveled over 1200 miles to attend the previous 
classes and, as Mr. Towles has a number of new 
things to tell at the coming September Class, it 
will be to your interest to enroll at once. The 
classes are limited. Write without delay to Will 
H. Towles, Connecticut Avenue, near Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Agents of a portrait enlarging concern are 
working an “envelope game” in Attleboro, Mass., 
to get an audience with housewives. 

The scheme is a brand new one, the Attleboro 
police say. The agent, holding a dozen or more 
envelopes, informs the housewife some of the 
envelopes contain blanks. She is asked to pick 
one, and if she draws a blank, the agent must 
proceed to the next house. However, if Mrs. 
Housewife does not get a blank, the agent may 
enter the house and explain his proposition accord- 
ing to the “rules.” Nearly all the housewives 
draw blanks, and when, through curiosity, they 
appear disappointed, the agent condescends to 
explain, and is generally admitted. The “envelope 
game” results in many sales, a police investigation 
has shown. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Young manor lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, Nae 


WANTED—Salesman with experience and ability; 

one who can demonstrate plates and paper; must 
be familiar with trade throughout the country. 
State experience and salary expected. Address 
Box 976, care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Carl K. Frey, 


WANTED — First-class retoucher. 
247 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


WANTED—Have position open as general assistant. 

Write, giving qualifications, age, wages expected, 
etc. Somerville Studio, 344 W. Fourth Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


WANTED—Experienced general assistant. Young 

man preferred. Printing, some operating and 
framing. Retouching desirable but not necessary. 
C. A. Payne, Watkins, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
ee: Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—Photographer desires position; 

all-around man with 25 years’ experience; steady 
and reliable. Address Chas. H. Myers, 208 E. 
Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED—By first-class retoucher and 

expert etcher (no printing). Have had years of 
experience and could also run branch studio. Ad- 
dress Box 965, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Studio in city of 5,500 in eastern Wis- 
consin. Will be sold with all or part of equipment. 
Fitted to11x 14. W.A. Drumb, Oconto, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Show case, 4x6 feet. Bargain. Dooner 
Studio, 1822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 
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A Guarantee That Guarantees 


The best guarantee of faithful performance, 
of lasting usefulness or of the definite quality 
of a product is found in that product’s adver- 
tising. 

If you value constant satisfaction—if you 
want to push every dollar to its limit, read 
the advertisements. In them you will find 
many newsy items to save you money, time 
and energy. 

No matter what your wants are—the ad- 
vertisements can help you. 

The advertisements contain many sugges- 
tions to meet the important problems. To 
take advantage of an advertisement is to 
save—to get guaranteed value. 

Read the advertisements—they pay. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WIDLOUGHB Yeuly wenn sac 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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A paper made specially for 
enlarging from portrait neg- 
atives, that makes better 


portrait enlargements. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks — D White and E 
Buff. The price is the same as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Match the quality of 


your negative—make 


the print on 


AIR TORA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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The best trimmer ts 


the most economical trimmer 


EASTMAN 
METAL TRIMMERS 


are instruments of dependable accuracy and their substantial 
construction insures a lifetime of service. 


Eastman Metal Trimmers are furnished in three sizes with 
metal beds ruled with white lines in one-half inch squares, 
also accurate brass rules. 


The Price 


No. 1o— Io-inch blade and rule 7 
Nosis —=4 ¢-inch'bladesand rule) sae. 20.00 
No. 20 — 20-inch blade and rule 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


JUST TELL THE ADVERTISER THAT YOU SAW THE “ADVER” IN THE CAMERA 
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ELON 


We recommend it for the 


quality of the results it 


produces. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Makes the difficult things 
easy—does the difficult 


things well. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Match the quality of 
your negative—make 
the print on 


AIR TURA 


The paper without a 
disa ppotntment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 


OUR negatives are | 

marked plainly — 
unmistakably —by the 
speedy PA-KO Nega- 
tive Marker. 


No confusion in sorting —no messy stylus markings 
to decipher. Every number plain as print—uniform 
— businesslike. 


And the nuisance and time waste of hand marking 
is done away with. 


You can mark six negatives neatly and clearly with 
the PA-KO Negative Marker in the time it takes to 
scratch doubtful hieroglyphics upon one negative with 
the hand stylus. 


Pressing a button exposes die-cut numerals onto margin of 
negative. Markings develop with the subject. Numbers are 
changed by moving brass slides—only one slide is moved in con- 
secutive numberings. The PA-KO Marker numbers up to 99,999 J. 
Strongly built of aluminum—felt covered negative platform. 
Complete with lamp cord and plug—price $20.00. 


Have clean, uniform marked negatives, filed without confusion 
or doubt. Cut out a bothersome detail that steals valuable time 
from important work. Order the PA-KO Negative Marker 
through your dealer, or direct, for immediate delivery. 


THE PA-KO CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
I 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


— 
— 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 737 


Wednesday, September 21, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Pictorial Intention 


When the critic undertakes the pleasure, 
duty or task of criticising a work of art 
there is one factor which influences his 
judgment more than another, and that is 
the determination from the analysis of the 
picture what was the intention or purpose 
of the artist in the construction of his sub- 
ject. In other words, he looks first for the 
motive and afterward for the manner of 
expression. The design or intention there- 
fore is of primary significance in art. It 
is the way in which the painter or photo- 
graphic artist gives expression to his 
thought, feeling or sentiment, and the pic- 
ture is the index of his individuality. 

The critic has no other means of judging 
of his ability, and this is the reason why 
technical excellence is often considered sub- 
ordinate to expression. The manner of ex- 
pression is of less import than the expres- 
sion itself. Of course, where the thought 
is admirably expressed, the perfection of 
expression enhances the value of the senti- 
ment. The beautiful thoughts of a Brown- 
ing are often obscured and made almost 
unintelligible by a bizarre or slovenly dic- 
tion or halting rhythm. 

Expression may be looked upon as the 
plot or theme of the composition, and all 


the elements which go to make up the pic- 
ture must be in such relation as to give 
coherence and unity to the conception. 

A picture must needs be built up. The 
greatest genius cannot escape the exercise 
The artist can- 
not escape the imposition, however much 
he may prate about the inspiration of the 
It is the constructive faculty 
which enables the artist to convey most 
adequately and effectively his zsthetic ideas. 

It may be difficult for the photographer 
to give expression to his intention, because 
he is even more hampered by mechanical 
impediments than the painter—that is, his 
tools are not as subservient—and for this 
reason it is presumptuous for the photog- 
rapher to attempt in art what is beyond his 
limits. But nearly all photographic art 
comes legitimately under the category of 
the pictorial, and| the photographer pos- 
sessed of artistic instincts, finds consider- 
able opportunity for exercise of feeling and 
sentiment in his work. We have abundant 
evidence in the beautiful examples in the 
admirable groupings and fine effects of 
light and dark. The principal cause of lack 
of motive or intention is, in the majority 
of cases, to be traced to the obsession on 


of this mechanical phase. 


moment. 
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the part of the photographer that all that 
is necessary is the stimulus furnished by 
the presence of the beautiful subject. He 
expects too much from the inspiration of 
the moment instead of approaching the sub- 
ject with the definite purpose of working 
up the suggestions it presents. He has no 
definite idea of construction, and his work 
is necessarily vague, indefinite and without 
motive. He imagines that the few moments 
under the glowing fire of his artistic inspira- 
tion, engendered by the beauty, grace and 
harmony before him, that he can materialize 
what really has no mental substratum. He 
expects the realization of an ideal without 
any conception of what that ideal is. This 
is expecting too much of the mechanical 
means. He forgets that he is not the prime 
mobile, that there are numerous refractory 
agents, not only combative, but which if not 
effectively controlled will throw his imagi- 
native conception clean out of the esthetic 
arena. First of all the most aggressive is 
really the tempting subject itself, which cap- 
tivates him to disregard its difficulties ; then, 
the deception presented by his own vague 
idea, he fails to see the want of conformity, 
because he has no gauge to go by, and last, 
but not least, most obstructive is the in- 
ability of the relentless glass eye to see as 
he sees and the unsentimentality of the re- 
morseless sensitive film. 

Success in portraiture is only attainable 
by the acquisition on the part of the pho- 
tographer of a knowledge which enables 
him to get a definite idea of what shall be 
reproduced in the final results. He must 
not look for any aid from that intangible 
substratum of psychic influence called in- 
spiration. Leave this source to the poet 
and the painter and let the photographer 
realize that he must come down to hard 
realism. Most of us know from experience 
how disappointing are the outcomings of a 
too implicit reliance on enthusiasm. How, 
after our most strenuous efforts to make 
something “‘rare and strange” we get as our 
reward—the verdict—‘It is not so_ bad, 
after all.” Too many photographs, though 
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meritorious, are not convincing. They are 
“tolerable, and therefore not to be en- 
dured.” They leave only an impression of 
incompleteness embodying that vagueness 
and indefiniteness which called them forth, 
and, like some of the beasts in Milton’s 
account of the creation, only half emergent 
from the mud, “pawing to get free.” They 
fail, because the artist has failed to secure 
any definite mental conception of the ulti- 
mate result. 

Instead of suppressing the abortion he 
thrusts it forward for admittance to the 
world of art as his inspiration, in the hope 
that the imagination or inspiration of the 
beholder may amend it and applaud him for 
his good intention. 


Fatal Cheapness 


One of the most insidious pitfalls which 
beset the path of the young photographer 
is the idea that a successful business can 
be built up by charging prices which are 
lower than those of his established rivals. 
It should always be borne in mind that it 
is much more difficult to obtain decent prices 
after working for low ones than it is to do 
so from the beginning. We have had many 
opportunities of watching the starting and 
progress of young professionals, and can 
say with confidence that those who have 
adopted the highest scale prevalent in their 
neighborhood have been more successful 
than those who have begun by “cutting.” 
The reason is obvious. The established 
man has a larger clientele, and therefore his 
running expenses are not so heavy in pro- 
portion as those of the beginner, who is 
therefore tempted to economize in mate- 
rials and labor to the detriment of his work. 
Naturally, the work offered must be worth 
the price asked for it, and therefore our 
beginner must choose a locality in which 
his productions will be up to the standard 
of the neighborhood. In our experience, 
given a good class of work, customers do 
not take notice of even a substantial differ- 
ence in price.—British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 
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Make Your Will 


There is probably no piece of business 
connected with one’s family affairs to 
which the vice of “putting it off” attaches 
in the same degree as to the making of 
The very are most 
thrifty and solicitous in the care of their 
families, seem most careless as to what 
may happen to their families after their 
death. Perhaps this tendency is due to 
a dislike of talking about death, or talk- 
ing about the unfortunate predicament 
the family may be in if death should 
occur, and perhaps it may be due in some 
cases to the belief that the size of one’s 
estate does not warrant the trouble in- 
volved in the making of a will. 

It is safe to say that every employee of 
this company over twenty-one years of 
age, who has any sort of property in his 
own name, should make a will. No mat- 
ter how small his or her property may 
be, its distribution after death should be 
provided for in order to avoid trouble, 
delay and expense to the relatives. Of 
course, the head of a family especially 
should make a will. Perhaps the class of 
person for whom it is least necessary to 
make a will is the married woman who 
has no property of her but she 
should be careful to make a will in case 
the home or the family bank account 
should be in her name only. 

You may be saying to yourself, “Why 
should | make a will when the law pro- 
vides a fair and just method of distribu- 
tion of my property?” Five reasons may 
be suggested in answer to this question: 

1. In the first place, if you die without 
having made a will, leaving any property 


a will. men who 


own, 


In your name, such as a piece of real 
estate, a bank account, some interest in 
Eastman Kodak common stock under the 
Stock Distribution Plan, or other 
property which has value enough to be 
worth thinking about at all, that property 


any 


cannot legally be transferred to anyone, 
or be disposed of or used by anyone as 


his own, or the income from it be ob- 
tained by anyone unless an administrator 
is appointed by the Surrogate’s Court. 
The choice is, therefore, between regulat- 
ing and directing the distribution of your 
property yourself by means of a will, or 
having it done for you after your death 
by means of an administration. 

2. The law is necessarily impersonal 
and the method of distribution which it 
provides, while probably as fair as any 
general system that might be devised, 
cannot hope to meet the needs of the 
individual case—a spendthrift son, the 
crippled daughter, or the eldest daughter 
who has remained unmarried at home to 
take care of the smaller children, or the 
hundred and one features which may af- 
fect, and ought to affect, the manner of 
the distribution of your property. Prob- 
ably you who ask the question have 
never taken the trouble to ascertain the 
inethod by which, under the law, your 
property will be distributed if you make 
no will. You should at least do that be- 
fore you decide not to make a will. 

3. If you make a will, you may name 
your own executor (the person who shall 


“manage your estate), whereas, if you do 


not make a will that person (then called 
an administrator) is chosen in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner in accordance with his 
or her degree of relationship to you, and 
that person might be and often is ab- 
solutely unsuited for the position and 
would like to avoid the worries and re- 
sponsibility which it may entail. 

4. If you make a will, your executor 
need file no bond, but if you do not make 
a will, your administrator will be required 
by the court to file a bond for the faithful 
performance of his duty, which means 
that he will either have to get two dis- 
interested parties with sufficient means 
to act as sureties on the bond or pay a 
surety company a premium to act as such 
surety. 
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5. You may provide in your will that 
your executor shall have power to sell 
your real estate. If no will is made and 
there are children under twenty-one years 
of age, a court proceeding has to be taken 
before a sale of the real estate standing 
in your name can be consummated and 
that proceeding involves considerable ex- 
pense and delay. 

You should make your will now, while 
you are well and strong and in full pos- 
session of your faculties. Most of the 
wills which are overthrown or attacked 
in the courts on the ground of undue 
influence or mental incapacity are made 
who have begun to suffer 
The making 


by persons 
from the effects of old age. 
of a will is an act requiring careful and 
thoughtful effort which good health alone 
can afford. 

Of course, the contents of a will depend 
upon the needs of the individual case. 
Generally speaking, the more simple a 
will is, the better. The prime purpose 
is the distribution of the property to the 
family in a way that will be most equit- 
able and wise under the particular cir- 
cumstances. In the case of a man having 
a wife and small children, ordinarily the 
best course is to leave all the property 
to the wife and appoint her as executrix. 
She is the person upon whom the re- 
sponsibility of caring for the children will 
rest and if she has shown herself to be a 
capable woman, she should have all the 
assets there are to help her in her strug- 
gle and should not be hampered by trusts 
or any other “strings” attached to the 
property which would make it difficult 
for her to use it at the time and in the 
manner which her best judgment would 
dictate. 

You should be careful even though you 
are leaving all your property to your wife 
to provide that she, as executrix, shall 
have the power to sell the real estate, as, 
otherwise, if a child should be born after 
the making of the will and you should 
neglect to change it after the birth, your 
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wife could not sell the real estate without 
going through the legal proceeding pre- 
viously referred to. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why people 
delay in the matter of drawing their wills 
is the fear that they may change their 
minds after the will is drawn and they, 
therefore, desire to wait until they are 
sure of what they want to do. It is well 
to bear in mind that a will does not take 
effect until the time of the death of the 
person who makes it (called the testator), 
and, therefore, a will may be revoked and 
a new will made at any time, or a will 
may be changed by adding to it by what 
is called a Codicil. The proper course to 
pursue is to decide upon what you want 
to do under existing conditions, have 
your will drawn based upon those con- 
ditions, and, in case such a change occurs 
in the conditions as makes a new will or 
a codicil advisable, to make that change 
without delay. 

Two events entering into the testator’s 
life affect automatically a will previously 
made, namely (1) the birth of a child, (2) 
marriage. The effect of such birth and 
marriage is substantially the same. Un- 
less the surviving child or the husband or 
wife, as the case may be, is provided for 
or in some way mentioned in the will or 
is provided for by a separate settlement, 
such child or husband or wife takes the 
same share in the estate as though no 
will had been made. The will, however, 
still governs the distribution of the re- 
mainder of the property. Care should be 
taken, therefore, in case either of these 
events happens, to make a new will at 
once. 

Where a new will is made, the old one 
should not be left lying around, but 
usually should be entirely and_ totally 
destroyed. The reason for this is that if, 
after the testator’s death, the new will 
cannot be located, the old will may be 
probated and thus the testator’s inten- 
tions fail of being carried out. 

The law requires that a will be executed 
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From Higgason’s Demonstration at the Atlanta Convention 


Verito Lens 
Artura Print 
Hammer Plate 
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Shrader Studio 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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and witnessed in a certain prescribed 
manner, and therefore it is essential that 
you have your will prepared by and ex- 
ecuted in the presence of a man whose 
business it is to know the law’s, require- 
ments, We have 
spoken merely of the form of a will, but 
suppose the testator wishes to create 
some sort of a trust, or to do any one of 
the many things that the individual case 
may require, then the lawyer’s help in the 
wording of the will is indispensable. The 
court records are full of the wrecks of 
estates brought about by “home-made” 
wills. Do not be so foolish as to add 
your property, no matter how small, to 
this general pile-—The Kodak Magazine. 


namely, a lawyer. 


Going After Fall Business 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Not very long ago there appeared in a 
provision trade paper the following lines: 


How you going to make your consumers 
2 5 2 
consume ? 
wy "em to buy? 
How you going to get 1 
How you going to chase out their feelings 
of gloom 
When they think prices are high? 


How you going to make folks cut out the 
whine? 
How you going to make trade boom? 
How you going to get your consumers in 
line? 
How you going to make ’em consume? 


The patrons of a photographic studio are 
not exactly consumers of photographs, but 
it amounts to the same thing and you can 
see the application of the verses to your 
business. How are you going to get more 
business this fall? 

The way to get people to spend more 
money with you at a time when they feel 
like spending less, when they are reluctant 
to let go of money, is to ask them oftener, 
to urge them more, to offer them more 
inducements, to make your propositions to 


them more attractive. You have to go 
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after the business harder when it is diffi- 
cult to get, and keep going. 

liminate any talk about dull times and 
business being slack. Every time you say 
that effect, you 
somebody to pull his purse strings tighter. 
It may be foolish to go to the other extreme 
and try to make people believe that times 
are back to normal and that there is a 
boom in sight, but don’t do anything to 
encourage the belief that business is not 
good. 

People have not stopped earning money, 
save those temporarily out of employment, 
and people who are earning have something 
to spend. Make your appeals to them so 
interesting, so attractive, that they will 
want to give you some of the money they 
are spending. You might even be able to 
show some of the unemployed how to use 
their photographs in securing new positions. 
Use your ingenuity to devise reasons why 
should have their photographs 
All the usual reasons for such 


anything to encourage 


people 
taken now. 
action continue to exist. 

If money is tight in your community, 
people will probably be interested in lower- 
priced work than when money was plenty. 
I do not mean that you should give up high- 
class work and drop into the cheap post- 
card class, but feature your popular-priced 
work a little more. Use it as an attraction 
to bring in people. Often you will be able to 
interest them in better jobs when you get 
them to talking about photographs. But 
isn’t it better to be getting out work of a 
low-priced sort than maintaining a high- 
priced and exclusive dignity and doing 
little or no work? 

Do more and better advertising. Keep 
right after the public. Don’t let them for- 
get photography or get the idea it is a dead 
proposition when money is scarce. Make 
people think that the photographic business 
goes right on just like other lines they are 
more inclined to regard as_ necessities. 
Better advertising and display, better and 
more concentrated effort at getting busi- 
ness will produce results. 
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Mr. Out-of-Focus Goat 


Overheard at the Convention 
(CONCLUDED) 


“Oh, quit your knocking, Daguerre, I’ve 
been using that sulphite solution right 
along.” 

“Yes, that’s just the trouble,” retorted 
Daguerre, “after you keep sulphite for a 
long time, it grows white whiskers of 
sulphate, and the poor fellow frantically 
trying to get out of the plate has to work 
like the dickens. That’s why I like being 
developed up street at Swell-Front’s. 
He’s a stickler for fine chemicals and he 
never uses anything but anhydrous sul- 
phite, the chemically pure stuff. They 
drive out all the water in the crystals by 
heat, so what you get is full strength and 
it keeps well. Of course, you pay a little 
more for it, but it’s twice as strong.” 

“But I use a hydrometer to measure 
with,” said Hyperfocus, although he felt 
he was getting out of his depth. 

“What of that, when your sulphite may 
be half turned to sulphate, so your hydro- 
meter doesn’t measure purity, but simply 
the density of the impure solution. And 
your carbonate gets stronger with age. 
The hydrometer works all right here, un- 
less you buy your carbonate at the 
‘grocery where you may get some free 
alkali thrown in. That’s what makes the 
plates frill and pucker up; I’m choking 
myself. Loosen my collar, old man. 
Every time they made my picture they 
showed me with these fancy collars such 
as Dickens and those other writers used 
to wear. I had to dig one up so people 
would know who I am. 

“You might rinse me off and give me 
a little water,” said Daguerre, with a wry 
face. “I must be nearly ready to come 
out now. Suppose I have to go in that 
dirty fixing bath next.” 

“My hypo was made up two months 
ago,’ came from the indignant Out-of- 
Focus, as he made a quick grab for 
Daguerre, but just then the dark-room 
lamp expired in agony while Mr. 


’ 


Daguerre slid down into the bath with 
a resounding whack. 

“They say a dig in the ground is worth 
two in the ribs. I'll be picking out glass 
splinters for a week. I suppose tomor- 
row you will damn the pinholes and tele- 
graph for a plate demonstrator, while the 
spotters work overtime. Out-of-Focus, 
on the level, you ought to hire a keeper.” 

After a while, when Out-of-Focus had 
cooled down, he picked Daguerre out of 
the bath. “I guess you fixed me long 
enough in your nasty old hypo. Always 
remember, a plate well fixed, will wash 
right quick. How will that go for a 
tongue-twister, old boy? 
wife when you get home.” 

The washing over, Mr. Daguerre was 
stood up on edge. “Better rub me with 
some absorbent cotton, and Ill dry 
quicker. It squeezes out the water and 
gets the bubbles off my think tank. 

“Where are you going to put me to 
dry?” he babbled on, as Out-of-Focus 
looked round for an empty negative rack. 
“What! you haven’t got a rack with a 
trough? No wonder you have such a 
sloppy, slimy floor all the time.” Out- 
of-Focus found a rickety rack, deposited 
Daguerre and sat down again for a few 
moments. 


Try it on your 


“Say, Mr. Daguerre,”’ Out-of-Focus 
burst out, as he gathered his slow-work- 
ing thoughts, “how did you get on that 
plate?” 

“Simplest thing in the world,’ came 
the voice from the negative rack. “You 
see, Sir Oliver Lodge has been communi- 
cating with the spirits. He has some 
automatic wireless telephone device, like 
the kind you had taken out in Buffalo 
and want to put right back again. You 
set the number and then it keeps on ring- 
ing till it wakes the dead. So I got on 
the line with Sir Oliver one day and said 
I heard that Marshal Foch had made a 
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trip to America and would he ask him 
about conditions? You see | wanted 
first-hand information about the first 
Daguerreotype portrait—they told me it 
was made in this country and | also 
wanted to see my memorial out there in 
Indiana at Winona Lake. | have plenty 


of time, so | thought I would make a~ 


number of short trips. 

“The Marshal sent word back that 
Madame Curie and Prof. Einstein had 
been over more recently and could give 
me better information. She told me she 
had been to Buffalo and she advised that 
I travel incognito, but the Professor 
spoke right up and said, ‘How can you 
travel incognito, both you and your pro- 
cess are dead?’ That stopped me till I 
had a happy thought. So I got Sir Oliver 
again—I don’t think they always agree— 
and asked him to tell the Professor that 
if his relativity dope was really true, a 
dead spirit ought not to be any bother at 
all to him. I guess that got him peeved, 
for he finally sent word that he had a 
ripping new idea. 

“*You invented photography?’ said he. 
medid, said J; ‘Well,’ said he, ‘a body 
moving in the path of a lhght beam at 
one-fifth the speed of light, has its length 
shortened one-thirteenth; at one-third 
the speed the loss in length is one-fifth. 
If it travels as fast as light, it will have 
no length at all. You, being a spirit, can 
stand being all squashed up. Your 
photographic images are made up of light 
rays. You get in the way of some of 
them, and when Sir Oliver gets the ether 
vibrations in tune, you just iris out and 
then fade in again when you hit a photo- 
graphic plate. Are you on? There are 
fifteen thousand studios over there and a 
few million cameras, in amateur hands, 
So you have a good chance if we can 
wobble the beam a bit. If my theory is 
right, you will get there in no time at all, 
Write me from where you happen to land, 
and do watch out for those American 
newspaper men!’ 
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“Then I overheard him poke fun at Sir 
spirit photographic 
glad Daguerre was 
‘It suggests a scien- 


his 
phenomena. ‘I’m 

persistent,’ said he. 
tific explanation of your ghost and spirit 
negatives. There is really nothing super- 
natural about™sthemeatsall. al hope he 
doesn't land too hard.’ Just then they 
Tune Ollie 

Daguerre was still irresponsible. “I 
say, Out-of-focus, this place is the limit. 
Don’t you remember old Mrs. Bidwell 
Parkway who used to live uptown? She’s 
dead, you know, and I was talking to her 
ghost the other day about you. She said 
she came up stairs one day all out of 
breath and she had to squeeze past your 
dirty old ash-can. The girl asked her 
not to lean too hard on the cracked show- 
case. She wouldn’t have noticed how 
dirty the glass was if her attention hadn’t 
been attracted to it so pointedly. She 
got smut on her white gloves handling 
your twelve dollar samples and wondered 
if you served more on the extra grades. 

“After the preliminaries, came the 
operating room with a head rest, which 
she abominates. She had to take this 
because your sky light is sooty and your 
lens is slow. Why, I told old man Petz- 
val his portrait lens was punk 50 years 
ago when your new dry plates made me 
quit my job. 

“To cap the climax, you had to make 
a resitting. The plates were bad. You 
know right well your plate holders are 
regular fly screens for leaking light. If 
one of your new-fangled autos nowadays 
goes to the scrap heap in four or five 
years, how do you think you can tinker 
up a camera that dates from Father 
Noah? 

“On her way home, she went by the 
new studio. Now you ought to know, 
Out-of-Focus, that a woman may want a 
lot of resittings and you are the one to do 
the looking pleasant, but when you call 
her back and tell her your plates went 
wrong, you are down and out for fair. 


Oliver about 
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She tried the new studio. New appara- 
tus, neat furniture, everything clean, and 
a swell girl on the jolly counter. Oh, yes, 
she had heard of Mrs. Bidwell-Parkway. 
She knew just the thing she wanted, had 
a special mount (at a special price), for 
she knew Mrs. B. P. didn’t want anything 
Upstairs a little later, the 
girl told her chum that she read about 
Mrs. B. P. having planted her first hus- 
band and was sitting on the coffin lid so 
She wanted the 
photos to help get a new man, and the 


too common! 


he couldn’t get away. 


girl sensed it. 

“Maybe the work wasn’t as good, but 
the bright, clean furnishings put over the 
trick. Attention and courtesy are the 
garnishings of that photographic combi- 
nation and they always win out finally. 
All you have to show for it is her name 
on the books. Men of your kind wear 
nickel-plated ear muffs on a hot spring 
day.” 

Daguerre’s teeth were chattering from 
the chill that leaked in through the rat- 
tling sash, and the wobbly rack wiggled 
to and fro. “I say, Out-of-Focus,” but 
he never heard the rest, for over went 
Daguerre, crash-bang-smash—head-first 
from his perch. Then there was com- 
motion. Daguerre fell right off the plate, 
enlarged to life size and tore down the 
front stairs and part of the back. Biff- 
bam-crash—and the ruins of the show- 
case littered the street, the water-stained 
samples fell all over the sidewalk. Again 
the shatter of glass, and he saw the yel- 
low letters and white-washed glass on 
the door go into scattering fragments. 
A cloud of dust came up from the ash 
barrel as it did a hop, skip and jump 
down the wrecked stairway and behind 
followed the empty coal scuttle and the 
other old accessories which for years and 
years had been littering up the hall. 

Out-of-Focus was simply paralyzed. 
His tongue was glued to the top of his 
mouth. When Daguerre stumbled over 
the grass mat, it sprouted forth dust like 
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an exploding boiler. The vignettes 
looked like a bicycle run over by a steam 
The sample pictures went into 
the stove with lightning rapidity and the 
dog-eared register whizzed by so he side- 
stepped with alacrity. Out came the 


empty plate boxes from behind the back- 


roller. 


ground carrier, yellowed newspapers 
with year-old dates danced here and 


there on the “miniattire cyclone moates: 
pillars, posts, rustic seats and rickety 
chairs passed in review before his as- 
tonished eyes. 

He struggled to his feet and made for 
the hall. Bill Tripod had given him a 
bust of Elbert Hubbard which reposed 
in solitary grandeur over the door. As 
he passed, Elbert was imbued with ani- 
mation, and with a cry of fiendish glee, 
toppled over and took poor Out-of-Focus 
in the back of the neck. 
he was stunned. 


For a moment 
He stumbled against a 
man in terror, and ventured a question, 
“Are you Daguerre?” “Daguerre noth- 
ing,’ said the man with a howl of laugh- 
ter. “You're crazy withethesieau, ae 
only a plain ordinary guy from _ the 
Chamber of Commerce. Bill Tripod 
asked me to see you and get you to sign 
up to go to the P. A. of Ay convention 
out to Milwaukee with the bunch. They 
are going to try to line up things to get 
the convention down here in Buffalo. 
sill tried to raise you on the telephone 
and your wife jumped on him because 
you didn’t come home all night.” 

“Guess that’s one on me, all right,” said 
Out-of-Focus. “You call up my wife and 
square things and I'll meet you and Bill 
over to the Dutchman’s to talk it over. 
We'll have some of that imported Ginger 
Ale—unless Bill can sneak in some of his 
new developer.” 

It was eight o'clock in the morning and 
John had to develop the plates after all. 

* 


Health and disposition are the two most im- 
portant things in life. Good health enables you to 
live with yourself; a good disposition, to live suc- 
cessfully with others. 
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Hauff’s New “Wonder” Developer 
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had heretofore been considered ““The impossible in photography.” 
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The Nude in Art and in Photography 


The “nude” as presented in modern art, 
that is, the art of today, rarely if ever 
appeals to the higher emotions or excites 
any feeling for the beautiful, as it once 
undoubtedly did. 

Why then do we see such an invasion of 
nude pictures in exhibitions of paintings 
as well as in the ranks of photographic art? 

One hates to think with Max Nordau 
that it is evidence of degeneration. He 
makes a tolerably good case, but is too 
pronounced in his denunciation, 

Less pessimistic thinkers have a healthier 
view, and look upon the tendency, in this 
particular direction, as merely adventitious, 
even though at present it is running wild 
and sapping the energy of true art. 

It is unreasonable to believe that every 
artist who delights in portraying the human 
figure is possessed of a low sentiment to 
gratify a pathological pruriency. 


“FEyil to him who evil thinks.” Nor is 


the painter always responsible for the 
sensual enjoyment of the low minded. 

“To the pure all things are pure,”’ and as 
Milton says, “There is a difference between 
‘sensual’ and ‘sensuous’.” 

The painter and the refined spectator 
may have a sensuous delight in contemplat- 
ing pure animal beauty as displayed in a 
divinely shaped man or woman. 

The impression upon a_ right-minded, 
morally healthy man from an exhibition of 
the nude female figure, either in the actual 
living creature or in an admirable work of 
art, “1s isdlelyara of the glorious 
harmony of relations and the subtle blend- 


sense 


ing of lights and shades. 
The: poet? Heine sas 
paragon of morality either in his social 


not considered a 


relations or in his literary .compositions, 
but we have no doubt that he felt the true 
impulse of the artist when he said, “A 
perfect formed woman is a poem.” 
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A study of the nude form is indis- 
pensable for every student of art who is 
anxious to master the numberless combina- 
tions of form which nature here presents. 

However great his other qualifications, 
without such knowledge he would fall far 
below the mark, and his work be vague and 
uncertain. 

But to paint, or, 
photograph the nude for nude sake, even 
with good artistic expression, is in- 
excusable, and it is ridiculous to camouflage 
them with some in the 
expectation that any ingenuous mind can 
thereby be deceived that the artist’s motive 
is an exalted one. It is an insult to hand 
them out as finished productions worthy of 
the esteem or even recognition of anyone 
who delights in the nude for its sensuous 
beauty. 

It is palpable evidence rather that the 
perpetrator has a desire to be sensational, 
to do something different from the ordi- 
and we say this because such work 


more particularly, to 


sentimental title 


nary, 
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presents no motive, no poetic sentiment, 
and without this they are apt to pander to 
the animal emotions only. For the nude, 
must have its causation in some 
high emotional reason. One needs only 
to Michaelangelo’s grand figure of 
or look at Raphael’s 


to be art, 


turn 
“Night and Morning” 
groups. 

We forget, while we gaze at their 
sublime pictures, that the female figures 
are naked because of the glorious concep- 
tion of beauty they engender in our minds. 
We see in Eve, nothing but grace and 
loveliness, that expression of inquiring 
intelligence of a woman awakening to a 
realization of the wonders of creation 
about her. 

The pure imagination is stimulated, all 
suggestion of evil far removed. 

But candidly, how rarely does any 
modern nude study create in us any other 
feeling than a sensual pleasure. “We are 
human and nothing that is human is 
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foreign to us.’ 
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No. 5. For Prints up to 11x14 in... ..$50.00 
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what does modern life care 
about nymphs and naiads disporting to dis- 
play physical charms? We have nothing in 
common with such themes. Even poetry 


long ago relegated them to literary oblivion, 


Besides, 


and no modern poet, even of the “Spoon 
River” brand, would venture to revive 
interest in so outworn a topic. Why should 
Bacchantes, satyrs, nymphs, peris, 
hamadryads, odalisques, etc., have no 
meaning for us, and why try to appeal with 
them to our art sense, and particularly why 
foist them on us to our disgust at photo- 
graphic salons? 


art? 


A Few Features of the Great Big 
Common Sense Convention 
at Minneapolis, Oct.3d to 6th 


Convention call to order. Monday 
morning, 11 o’clock. 

Putting your business in order. A new 
feature. 

Three Demonstrations—Drapery, Back- 
grounds, Spotlight. By one of the best 
men in the country. 

How Successful Photographers Adver- 
tise. Illustrated. 

Amateur Finishing. By a man who 


makes pictures by the million. 


Improved Duplex Auto Print Washer 


Insures movement of the prints no matter how low the water pressure is. This means clean, well-washed prints. 


You can operate this Washer from any point by simply 
attaching hose to the feed pipe at the top of the machine. 

You reduce the pressure of water until it readily fills 
the pockets of the driving wheels—the water flows 
through two holes in the pipe just above the pockets of 
the water wheels. 

The opening of the drum extends the full width of the 
Washer so that extra large prints can be easily handled. 
It is, in fact, the only washer that will wash large prints 
without injuring them. There are no dark corners and 
inconvenient crevices for the prints to stick into and tear. 


The only Washer on the market with an AUTOMATIC lift 


Made in Two Sizes 


Net F. O. B. New York 
SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO., 505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
eee, eee eee 


Double Drive Water Wheel of the 


No. 6. For Prints up to 20x24 in... .. $60.00 
Tray | extrac craci cine ccidereisisie asics 12.00 
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Cost! Cost! Cost! What it cost us 
to do business. Who knows? 

Exchange Booth: <A new feature. 

Make it pay your expenses to the con- 
vention. 

Business Side of Portrait and Com- 
mercial Photography. A man who knows 
the game and can tell you so it sticks. 

Round Table. Getting down to brass 
tacks. 


Banquet, Dance, Wonderland. Enter- 
tainment Committee. 
Artificial Light. Demonstrations. 


The whole National Board of the P. A. 
of A. will be with us and we will use them 
to the best advantage. This shows that 
the National is doing its best to help the 
amalgamated associations. 

Don't 
Picture Exhibit. 


Something doing every minute. 
miss it! Wonderful 
Don‘t forget yours. Big Manufacturers 
and Dealers Exhibit. Space all sold. 

JecReeZW. ELBE Secretary, 
Duluth, Minn. 
* 


“Qur new minister is just wonderful. He 
brings things home to you that you never saw 
before.” 

“Huh! I’ve got a laundryman who does the 
very same thing.” 
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““Dogmar”’ 


Anastigmat F: 4.5 


The ultimate high-speed lens for 
the commercial photographer. 
Ask your dealer. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 CE. 34th St.. New York City 21-22 1.30 
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2.30 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


NCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
.... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Tee ULy, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
. April, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
..» January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
.. January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
.... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
.... Called the Famous “‘ 291” (no illustrations). 
Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 
Special Henry Matisse 
Na 2 \ August, 1912 .. Pablo Picasa 
; June 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


No. 3 Picasso, Picabia 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


3.30 


10.00 


10.30 


11.00 


4.30 


8.00 
1913 .. { 


8.30 


10.00 


song : 
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@\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY ™ 
BETTER POSITIONS ~* BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


5S PHOTOGRAPHY PbstzEnziavizg and 


Three-Color Work. 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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Fourth Annual Convention 


of the 


North Central Photographers’ 


Association 


Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


October 3, 4, 5, 6, 1921 


2.00 


3.30 


5.30 


10.30 
11.00 


12.00 


3.30 
4.30 


5.30 


8.30 


9.30 


11.00 


11.30 
12.30 


3.30 
4.30 


6.00 


MONDAY 
In charge of the Reception Com- 


mittee. Come early and get ac- 
quainted. 

Noon Lunch 
Calling Convention to order. Re- 
marks by Pres. J. R. Snow. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Putting our Business in Order. 


By Alva Townsend, Lincoln, Neb. 
Demonstration No. 1. 
Draperies, Backgrounds, 
lights, etc. 
L. J. Buckley, Binghamton, N. Y. 
With Manufacturers and Dealers. 
See all the new things. 

Evening 
In charge Entertainment Com. 
Thorwald Lee, Chairman. 


TUESDAY 


Business Meeting. 
Committees. 
Amateur Finishing. 
Frank Scobie. 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Cost—Cost—Cost. 
What it cost us to do business. 
By an expert. 
Lunch 
With Manufacturers and Dealers. 
Demonstration No. 2. 
Draperies, 3ackgrounds, 
light, etc. 
L. J. Buckley. 
The Business Side of Portrait and 
Commercial Photography. 
Chas. Kaufmann, Chicago, III. 
Lvening 
How Successful Photographers 
Advertise. Illustrated. 
Clarence Stearns. 
Rochester, Minn. 
2d Vice-Pres. P. A. of A. 
Demonstrations Artificial 
Johnson Ventlight System. 
By J. J. Johnson. 
WEDNESDAY 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers and all other 
business to be brought before the 
Convention. 
Address by President P. A. of A. 
G. L. Hostetler. 
Demonstration Artificial Light. 
Butler-Sanker Light. 
In charge of an expert. 


Spot- 


Report of 


Spot- 


Light. 


Lunch 
Manufacturers and Dealers. 
Demonstration No. 3. 


L. J. Buckley. 
Forum of Discussion led by A. H. 
Diehl, Sewickley, Pa. 
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J. S. GRAHAM COMPANY, Incorporated 


(Formerly the Bridges Manufacturing Co.) 


Superior Photographic Mountings 
KO'C HE Seba 


REE VELOUR IS 


Ist Vice-Pres. P. A. of A. 
Assisted by B. C. Golling, St. 
Paul; H. E. Voiland, Sioux City; 


Clarence Stearns, Rochester ; 
Thorwald Lee, Minneapolis. Then 
by the whole Convention. 
Evening 
BANQUET 
Juan C. Abel, Sec. P. A. of A. 
Toastmaster. 
Dance 
In charge of the Entertainment Committee. 
THURSDAY 
10.00 to 11.00 Demonstration No. 4. 


L. J. Buckley. 
One of the most interesting of the 
Series. 
Demonstration. 
Artificial Light. 
Halldorson, Chicago. 
Lunch 
Afternoon with Manufacturers and 
Dealers. 

This convention is going to be a mighty good 
one. We are sparing no pains or money to make 
it a success. »We invite you to attend and reap 
the benefits of our efforts to put on a real common- 
sense program.—J. R. Snow, President. 

The Picture Exhibit 

Is one of the mainstays of a photographers’ con- 
vention. Without a good picture exhibit the whole 
thing falls flat. This year we will have a wonder- 
ful place in the hotel corridor to exhibit our work. 
Hundreds of people will see it daily. We have 
the promise of a grand collection of European 
work, also a big collection from the National, 
Portrait and Commercial. 


11.00 to 12.00 


The Manufacturers Exhibit 
At photographic conventions is no longer merely 
a trade grab, but has come to be a real help to 
photographers. The manufacturers and dealers 
feel, in putting up a fine show, that they are not 
only helping themselves, but are a real school of 
education to the photographer. 


The Exchange Booth 

One of the new features of this convention. We 
want you to photograph anything you have for 
sale or exchange. Each person should be able 
to pay their convention expense by being able to 
refurnish their studio in this way. Here is your 
chance, make use of it. Send or bring it to Fred 
H. Smith, Treas., Curtis Hotel. 

Putting your Business in Order 

This is a new adventure to try and be of real 
help to our members. Mr. Alva Townsend is a 
gentleman of the highest type. His twenty-five 
years of experience in perfecting a system of his 
own makes him the real man for this work. Make 
a note of all the details of your business, such as 
stock, rent, expenses, salaries; in fact, if you wish 
assistance in this line, lay your cards on the table 
with Mr. Townsend and he will endeavor to put 
you on the right track. Mr. Townsend will have 
a booth by himself where everything will be con- 
fidential. 

Draperies and Spot Lights 
Buckley, from Binghamton, N. Y., is 
without doubt one of the most clever artists in 
draperies, new and effective backgrounds, and 
spotlight effects. He comes to us for three dem- 
onstrations or more, and to quote his words, “They 
will be the best ever put on at any convention 
barring none.’ He says he wants to met all his 
old friends and make many new ones. You can 


eg, Ip 


Lare’s Master Projection Printer 


CAs LARE’S PATENT 


Copies, Reduces and Enlarges. 


Prints Tinted Borders at the same cperation. only 
Be sure to investigate the merits of this Machine 


square floor space. 


before ordering ycur enlarging outfit. 
Price, 


information, upon request. 


Takes up to “%o negative inclusive. 


Takes up only 28 inches 


Descriptive matter giving full 
without lights or lens, $407.50 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Sole Distributors 


319 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


‘THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


afford to go a thousand miles to see him work. 
You just can’t help but be benefited. 


The Business Side of Portrait and Commercial 
Photography 

Charles Kaufmann, of Kaufmann and Fabry Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., is the best man that we know 
of to bring this important message to you. He 
conducts one of the largest commercial and por- 
, trait businesses in the country. He will talk good, 
straight, common-sense business to you so fast 
that you will have a whole barrel full to take 
home. We are mighty glad to be able to get him. 


How Successful Photographers Advertise Their 
Business 

Clarence Stearns says, If there is anything 1 
can do for the N. C. P. A., I sure will be glad 
to do my best. So here he is with the whole 
show, bigger and better than ever. 

He told me confidentially that he would give 
us a better selection than he did the National. 
So just tell everyone. 

Amateur Fimshing 

Frank Scobie will tell us how he has made his 
wonderful success making a few million pictures 
each year. This is no joke. He buys hypo by the 
ton, and he has us all on the run when it comes 
to knowing all about the amateur game. The 
Pa-Ko-Plant will be working full blast and you 
are all welcome to visit it. 

Cost—Cost—Cost — 

Tf there is anyone thing we should know, it 1s 
what a dozen pictures cost us. 

Picture Exhibit b 

Bring six pictures, any size, framed or not, with 
or without glass. Every exhibit receiving a rating 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


of 60 per cent. or over will receive a beautiful 
certificate delivered at the convention. Don’t fail 
to bring pictures. It is the one great thing that 
we benefit by. 

Send to H. E. Voiland, 1st Vice-Pres., care of 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Manufacturers Exhibit 

We will have the best exhibit from Manufac- 
turers and Dealers that we ever have had. They 
will have all the new things and worth while going 
a long way to see. 

Entertainment 

There will be plenty of fun to go along with 
the rest of the program. The committee won't 
tell us about it, but they do say ‘we will have a 
great Banquet and Dance Wednesday evening, so 
limber up. 

The Ladies will be well entertained and looked 
after by the Entertainment Committee, assisted 
by Mrs. J. R. Snow, Mrs. W. E. Butler, Mrs. 
H. E. Voiland, Mrs. Fred. Smith, Mrs. J. R. 
Zweifel, Mrs. J. F. Obermeyer, Mrs. Clarence 
Stearns, Mrs. G. A. Hostetler and Mrs. Frank 
V. Chambers. Mrs. Hostetler is ,Hostess of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the P. A. of A.;° Mrs. 
Chambers, Chairman, and Mrs. Snow is Secretary- 
Treasurer. We hope for a large delegation of 
ladies as they always have a smile and they keep 
the boys out of mischief. 

Dues for old and new members are $2.00. Send 
your check to Fred H. Smith, Treas., Ida Grove, 
Ia., not later than September 25th. 

We want you to be one of the five hundred in 
attendance. 

J. R. Zwerret, Secretary, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Against The Facts 


C. H. CLAUDY 


It is human to differ from other people. 
If we all thought alike there wouldn’t be 
any use in education, in propaganda, in 
journals, in books. 

But it is idiotic for one of us to get 
up and fly in the face of the universal 
opinion of mankind, unless we have some 
evidence that mankind is wrong and we are 
right. 

The man who says “advertising doesn’t 
pay’ and adduces as his “‘fact” that he once 
put a classified ad. in a newspaper and re- 
ceived no replies, is flying in the face of the 
united opinion of the business world. 

The newspapers recently carried a story 
of a prominent religious leader, who avers 
that the world is flat. The “facts” which 
he brings to light to prove his statement are 
actually not “facts” at all. For instance, 
he says “water is always level.” Water 
is never level. All standing bodies of water 
have a surface which is the segment of a 
sphere, the sphere being the earth. This 
is demonstrable by experiment. But water 
“looks” level, and in small bodies is so 
nearly level as to be accepted as such for 
every day purposes. 

“The Volstead act reduces crime,” says 
the ardent prohibitionist, and adduces as 
his “fact” the statistics of drunkenness in 
cities. Unless he can also bring to light all 
the violations of the act, in themselves 
crimes, he could not make out a conclusive 
case, any more than the opponent of the 
act can say it increases crime, by quoting 
statistics of violation. 

In business, we all, at times, go against 
the facts, because our own personal experi- 
ence, which gives us personal facts, makes 
us forget that the larger experience is the 
more reliable. A child who touches a stove 
and finds it hot won’t touch other stoves, 
yet a stove merchant knows that stoves on 
sale are not hot. 

The photographer who says “a cost sys- 
tem is of no use to me, because I know 


The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


ERFECT 
ORTRAIT 
LATE 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


PTS fy Sy ie 


Skill and care in negative 
making is rewarded 
when the print 
is on 


Professional 
Wy JEFENDER 


Whether in black tone 
or sepia—success 
is equally 
certain. 


e 


> 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. and Branches Ask Your Dealer 
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BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


I charge all the trade will stand,” is flying 
in the face of facts which the profession as 
The photographer 
who says “advertising cannot help me, be- 


a whole has found true. 


cause I cannot afford to spend the money” 
_has no real “fact,” but only an opinion to 
go upon, and is flying against the facts 
which have been demonstrated time and 
again by others. If you ask such a photog- 
rapher “how do you know you can’t afford 
to advertise?” He will probably tell you 
“because I know what I can afford.” This 
is about on a par with a woman who is 
afraid of a mouse and who says, when you 
ask her why, “Oh, it’s so little and wiggly.” 

No man knows whether advertising can 
pay him until he tries. Many don’t know 
even then, because the “trial” is self-en- 
gineered, self-designed, and probably self- 
ruined. A man with a broken leg who set 
it himself might say “all broken legs heal 
crooked; I know, because I had one.” But 
a doctor would know that the leg was set 
crooked because the man, his own doctor, 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICESROF THESPROERESs in 
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32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


ONLY STUDIO OF 


ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


The man who 
designs his own advertising, picks his own 
mediums, makes up his own mind where 
and how to spend his advertising money, 
has a fool for an advertising adviser. He 
is going against the facts. The facts, as 
demonstrated a thousand times, show that 
good advertising, like good pictures, can 
only be produced by experts. The photog- 
rapher laughs at the idea of the advertiser 
trying to make his 


had a fool for a surgeon. 


own  pictures—he 
knows the facts prove that good pictures 
result only from proper apparatus, long ex- 
perience, careful study. But blithely he 
tries to build his own advertising, never 
thinking that the facts prove he can’t do 
it. 

It is a fact that men can, and do, make 
money by borrowing money from banks 
with which to do business. There are nar- 
row-minded business men, usually in a very 
small way of business, who point with pride 
to the fact that “I don’t owe any one a dol- 
lar.” This is flying in the face ofstactss 
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[LENSES|WOLLENSA K SHUTTERS 


What do you want to know 
_amna| about lenses? 


1 a 1921 
Wollensak, Rochester HE optics of photography are 
Gentlemen :—Please mmdoubted! ated 
send, without obligation, oubtedly BRON he OND te) € 
descriptive literature and than any other factor involved in the 
Bee eas SOF SCOPE Of making of a negative. The choice of 
work checked below : S . 
nea a lens for a given purpose, and its 
Amateur proper manipulation, often present 
pecs genuine problems to the photographer 
Pieege ove Pte who would have only the best results. 
usts e . . e 
hiltphotoeraphy Accordingly, as specialists in the 
Commercial manufacture of lenses and shutters, 
ates beli it to the professi 
Diffusion we believe we owe it to the profession 
St 
Heres ean to be of every possible assistance in 
Enlarging problems concerning photographic ob- 
Peet peut jectives. Here in Rochester we have 
Groups for your convenience a Service De- 
eae aera partment. While maintained at some 
Home Portraiture : : 2 
Landscape expense, any service it can render is, 
ea in every case, gratis. Call on us 
Tess 
Bac frequently. 
Studio If you have not received your 
Telephoto ‘ : 
Res copies of our attractive booklets on 
Wide Angle Commercial and Studio Lenses, fill out 


the coupon at the left and mail to us. 


No imported lenses No American lenses 
excel American Lenses SA excel Wollensak Lenses 


= yf OLLENSAK OPTICAL CO.G 
NS : OCHESTERMNYS ages 
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Manufacturers of the Velostigmat, Vitax and Verito 
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\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


HERE'S as much art and 
taste in designing a photo- 
graphic mounting as there 

isin adress. A mistake may 


be rectified in a dress—but in a 
photographic mounting, never. 


Gross 
Mountings 


are perfect mountings and you ll 
make no mistake in using them. 


For Quality 
For Price 
For Promptness 


WEebEATS THESWORKD 


ree | 


ee 


\ ae | 
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If every business man paid all his loans, 
the bank would starve to death. If there 
were no banks, there would be no credit, 
and if there were no credit there would be 
we would 
The man 
who can make fifty per cent on his invested 
capital, and is yet far from his limit, who 


no business as we know it 


go back to the age of barter. 


doesn't borrow more capital at six or eight 
per cent, is a fool. The man who is al- 
ready at his limit of expansion and who 
borrows any more, is also a fool. And by 
these presents shall you know him as a 
fool—he flies in the face of facts the 
bank has at his disposal, of the advice the 
banker can give him. Like the man who 
does his own advertising, he is encroaching 
into the domain of the expert, himself in- 
expert. 

Pioneering in any new direction is al- 
ways done by men who are not satisfied 
Columbus wasn’t 
satishied with the “fact” that the earth was 
flat. Wright wasn’t satisfied with New- 
comb’s mathematical “fact” that man 
couldn't fly. Daguerre wasn't satisfied 
with the “fact” that the camera obscura 
image couldn’t be “fixed.” Nothing here 
said should be construed that we, as busi- 


with the existing facts. 


ness men, should be satisfied to go along 
in the rut and never branch out for our- 
selves. But when anything has _ been 
demonstrated as a fact by long experience, 
we should not attempt to act to the con- 
trary, until we have proved to the con- 
trary. 

What the general run of business has 
proved profitable, the general run of busi- 
ness can do and find profitable. What the 
general run of business has proved unprofit- 
able, can seldom be done with profit by the 
general run of business. Before a photog- 
rapher decides that anything radical can 
or cannot be done to better his business, 
it is the part of wisdom to consult the ex- 
pert, be the matter what it may, who has 
at his fingers’ ends the experience of other 
experts in that problem; whether it is a 
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PROFESSIONAL CYKO 


An Announcement to the Portrait Photographers 
of the United States and Canada 


@ PROFESSIONAL CYKO is now ready for the 
Holiday trade and your dealer is prepared to fill 
your orders promptly. 

( It is coated on the highest quality French raw 
stock of pre-war texture and quality. The emul- 
sion is long scale, soft, yet with a pleasing pearly 
highlight quality, plastic — easily responding to 
manipulation for tone and color variations, of 
wide latitude, capable of registering as nearly 
perfectly as possible the gradation of your nega- 
tives. In fact, itis Cyko of pre-war quality in 
every way, superb for warm _ black-and-white 
prints or sepias of any desired tone. 

( It is supplied in the standard Cyko surfaces, 
Plat, Buff, Semi-matte, Studio and Glossy. 

@ Sample will be sent on direct request specify- 


ing surface desired. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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STERLING Tanks and 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. The most 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 


Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Listen to STERLING. 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "° W324, STREET 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 


Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S. BRIDLE, EN LARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.@RUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn ¢ 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


matter of law, or real estate, or insurance 
or a new lens, or a new style or advertising 
or hiring and firing help, or wages or letter- 
Writing aes: there are experts who know. 
Consulting them is but making sure of 
facts. Going ahead “on your own” with- 
out a knowledge of facts is much like ad- 
venturing at sea without a rudder or driv- 
ing a car at night without lights—exciting 
but apt to end in disaster. 


Death of Henry H. Turner 


Mr. Henry H. Turner, President of the 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., died on August 24th, after a 
brief illness of three days. 

Mr. Turner was born in Port Jervis, 
N. Y., February 2, [8562 sii tampareuis 
were John and Eliza McGown Turner, 
natives of Scotland, who came to this 


THE LATE HENRY H. TURNER 
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country as children and were married in 
New York in 1846. They removed to 
Rochester in 1862 where Mr. Turner re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
and learned the machinist’s trade. He was 
then employed in the grocery business 
for nine years after which he entered the 
employ of Sargent & Greenleaf. In 1884, 
with John C. Reich and John Zellweger. 
he established the Gundlach Optical Co., 
which some years later merged with the 
Manhattan Optical Co., to form the Gund- 
lach-Manhatten Optical Co. The first 
products were microscopes and access- 
ories and these were followed by photo- 
graphic lenses, cameras, prism binoculars 
and a more general line of photographic 
and optical goods. Mr. Turner held the 
office as president of the Company ever 
since its establishment in 1884. He was 
well known to the trade through his long 
connection with this business and many 
trips to all parts of the country, and 
greatly respected as a good citizen of 
Rochester. 

He was a member of several organiza- 
tions including the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rochester Club and Old Colony 
Club. 

Mr. Turner was a man of genial tem- 
perament, always good natured and fair 
minded, a man respected by his competi- 
tors and who will be greatly missed by 
his business associates. 


* 
Loafers Both 


If you found an employe loafing on the job you 
certainly wouldn’t offer to pay his room rent and 
then furnish him heat and light as well. 

But do you know that a great many dealers are 
doing almost the same thing with certain lines of 
their merchandise that are no more profitable than 
the loafing employe? 

A clerk is engaged for no other purpose than to 
earn new profits. You certainly don’t keep him 
just for ornament, no matter how well groomed he 
may be. 

It is the profits you are after. 

Just stop to think for a moment. How much 
difference is there between a shelf full of slowly 
moving stock or stock that does not move at all 
and the clerk who is loafing on the job? Both 
were brought into your store to earn profits and 
both have refused to do it. Is there really any 


Sue) 


HammerPlatesExcel 


IN SPEED, FIDELITY AND WEALTH 
OF DETAIL. 


They produce negatives that will 
“stand up” under the most trying 
conditions of heat and humidity. 
Those who know their worth will 
not be without them. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HAA 


UTE 


Ghe 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
J OLURRSINEAGE= 
-¥Y AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


avaouvaoascneornnctanvoananueateucnniaaen cance 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


MM 
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A Great Big Common Sense 
Convention 


That is what the North Central Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, Minnesota, will 
be. 

There will be all the regular features, 
together with some real 


new  O7n1es. 


Watch for announcements. 

Plan now to attend the GREAT BIG 
COMMON SENSE CONVENTION, at 
Minneapolis, October 3, 4, 5, 6. Yours 
We 


have the money and we are going to 


for the best that money can buy. 


spend it to the best advantage for the 
benefit of all. 

Let’s just fill that big new Curtis Hotel 
from the bottom to the top, and show 


them that the N. C. P. A. bunch is a real 
wonder. 


We are off. Let’s go and go hard. 
JOHN R. SNOW, 
President. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


AIR BRUSH 


WITH PROGRESSIVE 

—— LESSONS IN — 
PORTRAIT FINISHING, 

COLORING, ETc. 


By Ss, A.M U-E LAW awk RAZ ker 


This is an exhaustive study of 
the subject and the only book 
ever printed relating to the tool. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Full of New Ideas. 
What to do and what not to do. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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difference between the two—so far as their money 
value to you is concerned? 

Certainly not! 

You would take quick action with the loafing 
employe. But how about the shirking merchandise 
—the shelf-warmers that are resting so comfortably 
about your store? You are paying rent for the 
space they occupy. So, also, you are paying for 
the insurance that protects them from loss by fire. 
Other items of expense you can trace to them. 
Why, then, shouldn’t these shelf-warmers be given 
the same summary treatment that you would mete 
out to the loafing clerk? 

The keen and successful business man would 
dismiss the loafing clerk just the same as would 
you. But he also would round up the loafing 
merchandise—mark it down even below cost if 
necessary—and send it kiting out of the door. 

He soon would have in place of the shirking 
clerk one who was worthy of his hire—one who 
would be willing to earn the profits. In place of 
the loafing merchandise he also would fill his 
shelves with that which was in real demand—the 
merchandise that made quick profits and really 
was worthy of the space it occupied. 

So you see there really isn’t very much differ- 
ence between the loafing clerk and the shelf-warm- 
ing merchandise, and one should be disposed of 
just as quickly as the other if you want to get 
all the profits that are coming to you.—Frep J. 
Hunttey, in the Dutch Boy Painter. 


* 


Meet your customer’s mood. If he is in a hurry 
and knows what he wants, give him snappy service 
and use no needless words. If he is in doubt and 
wants advice, give him that. Recommend some- 
thing you know is good. And know why. 


—So—Sac 


| AS WE HEARD IT | 


H. W. Robinson has opened up a new studio 
in Wichita, Kans. 


Walter W. Beardsell, formerly of Los Angeles, 
has opened a new studio in Palo Alto, Calif. 


James M. Moore, of Kansas City, has purchased 
the Oliver M. Daniels’ Studio, Lawrence, Kans. 


Frank D. Robinson, Merced, Calif., has sold his 
interest in the Thullen Studio and entered into the 
commercial business. 


W. E. Montague, of Carey, Ohio, has purchased 
a studio in Findlay, Ohio, and will take possession 
the first of October. 


Dahm & Dallman will open a new studio in 
Watertown, Wis., as soon as the construction and 
decoration of the studio are completed. 


Harmon Andrews, of Warren, Ohio, has taken 
over the studio in the Franklin block and is having 
the same remodeled and redecorated. He will 
also continue to occupy the studio on Market street. 


C. A. Huff, of Portland, Oregon, has become a 
co-partner in the business of the Gylfe Studio, 
Raymond, Wash. The firm name _ heretofore 
known as the Gylfe Studio has been changed to 
that of Gylfe & Huff. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


co 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A general assistant; must be able to re- 

touch; state experience and salary expected in 
first letter. J. Goldfine, 101 Baltimore Street, 
Cumberland, Md. 


WANTED—Young man or lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Salesman with experience and ability ; 

one whocan demonstrate plates and paper; must 
be familiar with trade throughout the country. 
State experience and salary expected. Address 
Box 976, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED — First-class retoucher. Carl K. Frey, 
247 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


SITUATION WANTED—First-class retoucher, etcher 

and colorist ; long years’ experience; best refer- 
ences. Louis J. Heitmuller, 117 West Ohio Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


all-around man with 25 years’ experience; steady 


PositIon WANTED—By first-class retoucher and 

expert etcher (no printing). Have had years of 
experience and could also run branch studio. Ad- 
dress Box 965, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
rel ean ea ea 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SaLeE—Ground-floor studio, located in center 

of best business block in city of 300,000. The 
leading studio in city for fifteen years and doing a 
$30,000 business annually. Good reason for selling. 
Address Box 977, careof BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Study Photographic Journalism 


The New Profession. Pays $3,000 to $10,000 Yearly. Great 
Demand! Fascinating Work at home or traveling, as you prefer. 


Whether you take snap shot pictures asa “hobby” or 
whether you are a professional photographer—it makes 


no difference. We guarantee that you will admit that 
$5.00 spent for this course is the best Five Dollars you 
ever spent. It covers all the following subjects: ‘‘Build- 
ing Business Among Newspapers,” ‘‘Magazine Photog- 
raphy,"’ “Literary Genius,” ‘‘Getting Big Money for 
Travel Views,” ‘‘Selling Shots at Unexpected Things,” 
‘Selling Kodak Prints,”’ ‘‘Market by Mail,” ‘‘Events,” 
“‘New Lines,’’ ‘‘Novelty Photographs,’’ ‘‘Markets for 
Photos and Prints,’’ Etc., Etc. Many owners of cam- 
eras and professional photographers have written us 
that they have made hundreds of dollars from these 
instructions. The amount is too small to pass up the 
opportunity. Prepaid $5.00. Particulars free. Address 


The Walhamore Institute, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


WILLOUGHB Ya esgere coe: 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CoO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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(Consider the possibilities of even a few 


such negatives as this 


And groups are only one of the profitable 
possibilities of 


The Cirkut Camera 


The Cirkut Camera makes negatives as long or as 
short as may be required to produce the best re- 
sults. Any angle of view up to the complete cir- 
cle of 360 degrees can be covered—and all on one 
daylight loading Eastman Film. 


Panoramic views of town and city real estate, 
farm, timber, mining lands and manufacturing 
plants are increasingly in demand. 


Let us send you the ‘“Cirkut Book.” 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 
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A paper made specially for 
enlarging from portrait neg- 
atives, that makes better 


portrait enlargements. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks — D White and E 
Buff. The price is the same as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


“The Photography of Colored Objects” 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the theory 
of color-rendering in monotone and the application of this theory 
to practical photographic work. It is a book worth studying, on a 
subject worth knowing. With color charts, diagrams and compar- 
ative illustrations. Post paid, 50 cents. 


> 


“Lantern Slides’ 
How to Make and Color Them 


A hand-book of information concerning the production and col- 
oring of lantern slides with a new method of dye toning by the aid 
of American-made dyes. Free on application. 


“Elementary Photographic Chemistry” 
The chemistry of photography, with a description of che drepar- 


ation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
free on application. 


“Color Plates and Filters for Com- 
mercial Photography” 


A booklet which makes clear the principles involved, the materials 


to use and the way to use them in the photography of colored ob- 
jects. Free on application. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HL LON 


We recommend it for the 
quality of the results it 
produces. 


We make tt—we know 1s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Makes the difficult things 
easy—does the difficult 


things well. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quak er City 


GARNETT Mar Fo tio : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


ge 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat =—_ to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER CITY CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t: c 
a No. Size Folio Opening for ComMPANY 


HALAL, 3 
a a 


y cox 
NOIR Seskemessoasssee: 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 

S 59 4%x9 3 x 4 Square d 

re ws ae Aap 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
S51 Oh Ae 0 4x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


= 
No portrait is so 
completely salis/ying 
as one made by a 


professional pholographer 


This lifeness is encased in one 
of the many new and distinctive styles 
of Collins Ultrafine Folders. Collins 
Folders are identified by this Oak 
Leaf pritle mark 


stamped clearly but inconspicuousty 
on the back. 

Your photographer will gladly place 
your pictures in Collins Ultrafine 
Folders sothat you may see how much 
more attractive they become uhin 
so encased. 


Each full page appeal in the Collins National Advertising Campaign is written and illustrated with a 


four hotognaph 


—an lspuation 


When you give a photograph, you give of 
yourself. Your portrait is really you. It lives. It 
speaks through the silences and spans any dis- 
tance. No other keepsake inspires so many gen- 
erous impulses. You would be photographed 
more often if you but knew how happy it makes 
your family and friends. 

To enhance the beauty of his portraits, the 
professional encases them in Collins Ultrafine 
Folders. 

You can see for yourself at your neighbor- 
hood studio how 


COLLINS 
Ultrafine Folders 


“Add charm to every photograph” 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


De phot hed 
Be bresprap - 


ie 


on_your birthday 


definite result in mind. This vigorous advertisement appearing in the August Ist issue of 
Vogue will inspire many readers to obey the impulse and have a photograph 
taken. Ultrafine Folders should naturally be used to give 
complete satisfaction. Send for your mounted copy. 
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636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 
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Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 
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Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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“Forward ”—An Inspiration 


R. B. BUCKHAM 


These are unusual times in which we are 
living. As an aftermath of the great strug- 
gle in which the nations of the earth have 
been engaged, our vitality seems to have 
been quite largely exhausted in many wavs. 
Conservatism, retrenchment, limited en- 
deavor, lack of initiative and distrust have 
come to be the order of the day. Every- 
where everyone appears to be waiting, but 
one can 


for what or for whom no 


How long may this state of affairs be ex- 


say. 
pected to continue? An elderly writer in 
a recent number of a religious publication 
regrets that the remainder of his days, now 
necessarily so limited, must be spent in 
what he styles “a cataclysmic age,” a time 
when everything may be assumed to be go- 
ing from bad to worse, of course. But as 
a matter of fact, is this in reality the situa- 
tion today? On the contrary, is it not 
that 


liquidation” have already pretty much run 


true “deflation and = reaction and 


their course, and a new day is already 
Is it not also true that all that 
We now need is inspiration to renewed en- 


dawning ? 


deavor, courage and heart to start over 
again and begin anew? 
Not long since a man by the name of 


Knowles went into the Maine woods en- 
tirely without food, clothing, shelter, or 1m- 
plements of any kind, or any other of the 
conveniences of civilization, in order to 
demonstrate that man could at the present 
day begin life over again, just as he must 
have done at the time of the creation. No 
doubt his experiment was of interest to 
students of sociology and anthropology, 
but has it not also a suggestion of merit 
in it for us all of today? Is it not but one 
more illustration of the truth, 


wide recognition, that what man has done, 


of world 


man can do; that the one prerequisite to 
successful accomplishment is the will and 
the purpose to do? 

It is related of John Wesley, the great 
preacher, that when he was a student at 
Oxford some one stated in his hearing that 
“you cannot serve Heaven alone. The Bible 
knows nothing of solitary religion.” He 
never forgot those words. They were the 
whole inspiration and making of his sub- 
Sequent career. 

Then there is our own sainted Lincoln. 
What opportunities, ready and made to 
order, did the hold 
Says Sumner, in his splendid eulogy, “At 


future Out. too nim: 


i 
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the age of twenty-one he left his father’s 
house to begin in the world. A_ small 
bundle, a laughing face, and an honest 
heart, these were his simple possessions, to- 
gether with that character and intelligence 
which his country learned to prize. No 
academy, no university, no institution of 
learning nourished him; no government 
took him by the hand and gave him the 
gift of opportunity; no inheritance of land 
or money fell to him; no friend stood by his 
side. Plain in 
person, life and manner, and knowing abso- 


He was alone in poverty. 


lutely nothing of form or ceremony, he 
grew up in companionship with the people, 
with nature, with trees, with the fruitful 
corn, and with the stars. And thus he took 
leave of youth, happy that he could go forth 
under the day star of liberty.” 

What of Lincoln 
every man has today, and what more can 


opportunity had, 


Not long ago Pro- 
University, 


he with reason ask! 
fessor Brown, of Edinburgh 
published a book upon the life and work 
of Rembrandt, the great painter. In it he 
dwells most strikingly upon what he be- 
lieves to be the real source and secret of 
this great painter’s worthiest and best. As 
that 


not the outgrowth of educational advan- 


in Lincoln’s case he reveals it was 
tages, for Rembrandt’s schooling, such as 
it was, was soon over, ending with his 
fourteenth year. Nor did it come from con- 
tact with culture, or the advantages of 
travel, or extensive reading, for the invent- 
ory of his estate, made after his decease, 
shows that he was the owner of but fifteen 
books. 
Doctor 


rare genius was the product of making the 


Brown demonstrates that his 
most of such advantages as were at hand. 
Though he had but fifteen books, he knew 
the contents of them well. Among them 
was an old family bible, and Fromentin 
goes so far as to say that we probably 
would never have heard of Rembrandt if it 
had not been for his familiarity with that 


one book. He refers in particular to his 
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masterpiece, the “Supper at Emmaus,” and 
declares that the expression of the face of 
Christ in this one painting entitles him to 
a permanent place among the world’s 
greatest artists. 

After all, it is not so much the advan- 
tages which we enjoy as the use which we 
make of them that counts. Acquaintance 
with the lives and circumstances of most 
men who have attained greatness or suc- 
cess in any walk in life demonstrates the 
truth of this fact, and that we all labor 
under pretty much the same difficulties and 
discouragements, the main difference be- 
tween those who accomplish and those who 
do not, being one of inspiration, and deter- 
mination and perseverance and courage. 

What is the outlook today for the profes- 
sional photographer, not only for the man 
already established in the work, but also for 
one having it under consideration for the 
first time? In the light of the preceding 
facts the answer cannot be otherwise than 
encouraging. No other time offered bright- 
er hopes than does the present. This is cer- 
tainly a most auspicious time to enter upon 
any occupation of this sort, with highest 
hopes and expectations. 

A writer in a recent issue of the daily 
press points out the fact that within the 
next few years commercial and industrial 
achievements are ahead of us, far eclipsing 
anything yet seen. It will be the men of 
vision and initiative who reap the harvests, 
he adds, and they who lead the way as 
pioneers in the new prosperity to come will 
be the first to see the fruits of their labors. 

The need of the hour in business, in com- 
merce, in manufacture, in science and in 
the arts is the inspiration to go ahead. That 
is all we are waiting for, now. All omens 
are propitious and the hour to act is at 
hand. All we lack is the order, ‘‘Forward.” 

* 


“Your husband has to do the lion’s share of 
work in his office.” 

“Perhaps,” reflected the wife sadly, “that’s 
what makes him act like the king of beasts at 
home.” 
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Old Faces 


The face of the aged, and in particular 
that of the old man, has been the inspiring 
theme of many a painter, from times early 
in the history of art up to the present day, 
and numerous examples might be men- 
tioned among the best work of the world’s 
renowned artists; and so the photcgra- 
pher of artistic instinct finds the subject 
one in which he may express some of his 
best sentiments. The picture of the old 
man or old woman is perennial at exhibi- 
tions. 
walls of every amateur 
the camera of the novice to the impres- 
sionistic presentation or the ultra sym- 
bolist in photography, the old face has a 
fascination, not only because of its artis- 
tic attraction, but also on account of the 
facility it affords the veriest tyro in pho- 
tography to produce something, which is 
more likely to turn out effectively, with 
the minimum amount of expenditure of 
skill than when the portraiture of the 
young is essayed. 

In other words, the character of the 
individual is more fixed and determined 
in the countenance of old people, more 
permanently marked by Nature than it is 
in a youthful face, which is ever chang- 
ing under every adventitious emotion. 

The beauty which adorns the hoary 
head is truly spiritual. 

Beauty of youth, though it may be in- 
fluenced in a great degree by moral quali- 
ties, is yet, in many respects, the result 
of accident of form or color; but the 
beauty of old age is the resumé of the 
life of man. 


Their portraits greet us on the 
salon, and from 


Upon that time-worn countenance, the 
passions and the faults, the virtues and 
the feelings, the tenderness, love, benevo- 
lence, or, envy, covetousness, selfishness 
or rage, have written ineffaceably their 
characters, in lines which tell of the soul 
within. 

And beautiful it is to see, as we often 
do see, faces actually plain to ugliness in 


youth, gradually expanding into beauty, 
with age, under the influence of goodness, 
sense and worth; the eye brightening 
into a serene clearness, the countenance 
assuming an expression of refinement and 
whole face glorified with 
sweetness and loveliness not of this 
world. We have the privilege, and the 
great pleasure, too, of presenting -our 
readers with some of the best “Portraits 
of Old People” which were exhibited at 
the Buffalo Convention, in competition 
for the prize, so generously given by Mr. 
Hetherington for the best portrait of an 
old man or woman, and we have oppor- 
tunity to show the selection which the 
judges pronounced most worthy of the 


repose, the 


award. 

The contribution to the competition 
which was accorded worthy of the prize 
is the work of Mr. Frank W. Medlar of 
Spencer, Iowa. 

The subject is of an old woman and is 
typical in character, being marked by 
individuality of expression and, at the 
same time, reflecting the peculiar features 
of old age and so in this way appealing 
particularly to the pathetic sentiment of 
the spectator. 

The artist has considered the subject 
broadly, and has studied the effect pro- 
duced by repression of unnecessary detail, 
keeping the whole in a mild contrast, but 
not obliterating the lines of character to 
the degree of destruction of the person- 
ality of the original or supression of indi- 
viduality in the 
thoughtful face which seems lost in .con- 
templation of the days that are past. 


expression, lt. isa 


The picture by Merle A. Boyer, Cleve- 
fand, Ohio; reproduce, has 
many excellent artistic features. It was 
evidently inspired by the appreciation of 


which we 


the work of Whistler, yet is in no way a 
mere copy of that celebrated picture, but 
much and 
The interest is concentrated in 


conceived with originality 


thought. 
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T. W. Kilmer 
New York City 


“Three Score and Ten” 


the face where it should be, and all other 
parts are kept in due subordination but 
not inordinately suppressed. 

The flesh values and, the hair are admir- 
ably handled, and the expression beauti- 
The lower: part_of 
the subject is properly kept in a low key 


ful and most natural. 


‘sufficiently relieved by touches of high- 
light. 

The subject has excellent space rela- 
tion and considerable atmosphere differ- 
entiation. he book shelf with the books 
is too much in line with the head of the 
old lady and in too high a key, disturb- 
ing somewhat the repose which is the 
particularly 
tion. 

T. W. Kilmer, New York City) %con- 
tributed a head of an old man entitled, 


good feature of the composi- 


“Three Score and Ten,” very character- 
istic and feelingly illuminated to bring out 
the expression. The head is well spaced 
in the dimensions to which it is confined 
and managed so as to give dignity to the 
subject. The lighting is soft and pleas- 


ing yet with a certain touch of vigor suit- 
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able to the subject. Flesh values nicely 


differentiated, shadows rich ,and lumi- 
nous, high-hght soft and gradated. The 


general pose of the head is most pleasing 
in the way it is fitted on to the shoulders. 
It is represented, as a single head should 
be, as looking at the spectator, and has a 
depth of expression which realizes or ac- 
cords with some unexpressed thought, 
and it has in addition all the other charms 
of light and shade contributing to expres- 
sion of character. The contrasts in the 
face are finely managed, especially where 
the shadows of the hair give value to the 
face, the eyes show contrast by light and 
dark and by the soft light from the 
pupils. 

There is also a truth of proportion, and 
the action of the body is suited to the 
pose of the head. Every part issime hem 
monious relation. 

Mr. H. Lee Bell; Pensaeolay Plas, has 
gone out of the usual in presenting a por- 
trait of a negro gentleman, but he has 
made a masterly study of it, which de- 


© C.F. Snow 
Boulder, Colo. 
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H. Lee Bell : 
Pensacola, Florida 
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Merle Boyer 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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serves high commendation, although he 
had necessarily to contend with consid- 
erable opposing influences. The natural 
pose of the body is here shown, and the 
head is in harmony with bodily pose. 
The figure is placed high, which gives it 
good space relations and the difficult con- 
trasts, due to the natural dark tone of the 
complexion, are managed with skill and 
judgment. 

C. F. Snow of Boulder, Colorado, gives” 
a rather elaborated presentation of the 
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subject in which the drapery is made to 
play a conspicuous part, the disposition 
of which is well managed and illuminated 
so as to give a nice range of gradation 
with pleasing relief, but it interferes too 
much with the enjoyment of the head, 
despite the good feature there exhibited 
in the flesh. values. 

The drapery should have played only 
a secondary part and not usurped so 
much of our attention, excellent as is the 
treatment of it. 


Policy Again 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


The following letter comes to my desk; 
it is but one of not dissimilar 
letters about stories which I have written 
for these pages: 


Maree li Claudy 
“Dear Sir :— 
“Under the heading of ‘The Re- 

sitting Policy’ in the August 24th 

issue of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

I would like to ask what you would 

do when a customer comes in and 

wants good pictures but won't order 
anything except post cards until they 
see if they are good, then they will 
have better ones made, or if they 

Want portraits made and delivered 

without the folders, I suppose to get 

them cheaper, or maybe want just 

one made to see if it is good, with a 

promise to take more? 


many 


PDeNL etn OZ Ls 


“It sounds very easy in your article, 
but to be put to the real test and so 
many different kinds of tests, it is 
enough to try the patience of ‘Job.’ 
Some of them act as though if you 
could not or did not make good por- 
trait quality on a cheap post card, 
you could not make a good portrait. 
They do not seem to be able to see 
that they cannot get as good a pair 
of shoes for $5.00 as they can for 


$10.00. 


“Yours very resp’t, 
“Smith.” 


You are perfectly right, Mr. Smith. 1 
know it “sounds very easy” and I know 
it isn’t easy at all. It is always more or 
less simple to write down on paper a 
policy, a plan, an idea, a method of doing 
business, and quite another matter to 
adapt that policy, plan, idea or method to 
the individual case in hand. It is one of 
the handicaps we who write and publish 
journals must always labor under. We 
can but talk practice, we can’t practice it. 

So be sure | haye entire sympathy with 
your idea that while what | Say “sounds 
easy,” the doing of it may not be easy. 

sut there is something to be said on the 
other side, too, Mr. .Smith. There are 
certain fundamental underlying verities 
in life and in business. There is no get- 
ting away from them in the long run. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated for many 
years, in all lines of business, that a back- 
bone pays. If work offered you is not 
profitable, and doing it interferes with the 
service you try to render your good cus- 
tomers, don’t take it, being careful to ex- 
plain why. . 

Let me illustrate. If you go to a shoe 
store and ask to have them sell you a 
pair of shoes, minus the soles, because 
you can put on soles cheaper than they 
can, they won't do it. They are selling 
shoes, not parts of shoes. If you go toa 
restaurant and order the table d’hote 
dinner for a dollar and a half, and then 
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ask them if they won’t make it a dollar if 
you omit soup and dessert, they refuse, 
and refer you to the a la carte service, 
can like. 
Note that you pay more for the ala carte 


where you order what you 
order than the same thing in the dinner. 

A woman comes to you and wants you to 
omit folders, and sell her the prints alone, 
Charge her, not less, but a little 
more for half finished photographs. Ex- 
plain that a picture is not only a piece of 


merchandise which you make and sell, but 


cheaper. 


also carries with it your name and your 
reputation, and should do you some good, 
if a good picture, by thus displaying your 
name on your work. If you cannot have 
this part of your payment for your work, 
you must needs make it up in cash. 

When your customer wants a post card, 
to see if you can make a good picture, 
tell your customer either that you don’t 
make post cards, and courteously direct 
her to a post card man, or, if you do make 
post cards, charge enough for one to 
make it worth while to take the order. If 
your price for pictures is ten dollars per 
dozen, and she wants but one, charge her 
five dollars, saying if she orders the 
dozen, the additional eleven will not cost 
her more than the difference. 

Don’t be afraid. Remember always 
that you are a+ laborer and therefore 
worthy of your hire. You either make 
pictures at a fair profit or you don’t make 
them. Don’t let your customers do to 
you what they wouldn’t let you do to them. 
If your customer is a man, fit his propo- 


sal to you to his own business. Make 
him laugh at himself. How? Well, a 


printer I know did this: some one sent 
him a request for an estimate on a small, 
The printer 
came right back at the man—he was a 
haberdasher—like this: “Please furnish 
me an estimate on supplying the follow- 


very small, job of printing. 


ing: one shirt, one necktie and one collar. 
Make estimate show difference if shirt is 
silk, percale or madras. Quote on high 


collar, medium collar and low collar. Es- 
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timate best price on wide, medium and 
silk ties en 
bidding, the lowest gets the order!” 

The haberdasher laughed and changed 
his request from an estimate to an order. 

If your groceryman comes in and de- 
mands one post card to see if you can 
make a good picture, ask him if he will 
sell you a slice of watermelon so you can 
see if the melon is good, or one sardine 
out of a can so you can sample the 
quality! 


narrow haberdashers are 


Photography is a dignified profession. 
It requires skill, time, labor, materials, 
experience. ~Stand up for your job; make 
people believe in its worth, as you do. 
Don’t cheapen it. And if customers in- 
sist that you cheapen it, or they will not 


order, let them go elsewhere. ‘The digni- 


fied, money’s worth for money, but 
nothing for nothing policy, pays. The 


man who is so much afraid of losing an 
order that he takes it at less than cost 
cuts prices or otherwise departs from his 
standard business policy, injures no one 
but himself. 

Mr. Smith, I know it’s hard—but you 
are doing too good, and too valuable a 
work in the community, and your pro- 
fession puts you on too high a plane for 
you either to worry about, or accede to, 
proposals which are neither just, wise nor 
profitable for you. 

In other words, with as much firmness 
as courtesy, and always with a smile, say 
“No” and say it as if you meant it, when 
unreasonable customers make unreason- 
able requests! 


One of the best things a 
salesman can learn is how 


to make a long story short. 


—Miulapaco News. 
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Misuse of the Reflector 


Reflectors, like potassium bromide and 
yellow screens, are excellent things in them- 
selves, but sometimes woefully misused. We 
shall confine our anathemas at present to 
the misuse of the reflector in portraiture. 
We so little use the bromide in our work 
that when we do need it we have to hunt 
for the bottle of 10 per 
borrow from some one; 


cent. solution or 
and it might be 
salutary if the portraitist, when he needed 
a reflecting screen, should be compelled to 
go to the lumber room for it, or improvise 
a reflector. From an examination of a good 
many of the pictures that come to us, we 
notice evidence of the reflector’s obliterat- 
ing work. 

When too much light is reflected on the 
shadow side of the face, it is difficult for 
the photographer to properly trace the di- 
rection from whence comes the chief source 
of illumination. And not to know this puts 
the operator in a dilemma as to what is 
the unity of the composition—for unity is 
impossible divorced breadth, and 
breadth of composition is dependent upon 
ability to trace the direction of illumination. 

Take, for instance, a head illuminated in 
the usual way in our studio light, where the 
retiring portions of the face are only sub- 
dued, the side away from the direct light 
being in deepest shadow. So lighted, let 
us wheel up our reflector to this shadow 
side of the head. We notice there is at 
once a sort of confusion in the play of the 
light and shade, on account of the invasion 
of the reflected rays. If the reflection is 
considerable, we get only a map of the 
human face with the features topographi- 
cally indicated. Our model looks like some 
of the old paintings of the celebrities in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, where the painter 
gives a flat illumination with scarcely a re- 
heving shadow. And this is what some por- 
traitists inconsiderately do with their sit- 


from 


ters; but they pass as high art, for some 
reason. We must keep in mind what is the 


essential service of the reflector. It is use- 
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ful only to soften dense shadows and _ to 
keep them translucent, and this translucency 
is had only by projection of delicate lights 
which, while they oppose the principal light, 
do not struggle with it for dominance. 

\Vithout any reflections (refiections are 
had often without aid of set reflectors, so 
to say), the dense shadows are apt to be- 
come monotonous and give to the counte- 
nance a stolid, rigid look. 

The effect may be secured, often with- 
out using a screen wheeled up to the sub- 
ject, by taking advantage of the light re- 
flected from the walls of the studio, or from 
some objects near by. 

be careful, therefore, when you are com- 
pelled to use the set reflecting screen. to 
keep it at the maximum distance to get the 
desired effect. A reflector should not be 
of bright white material; the light reflected 
from such is too intense. One mellowed 
by age and dust generally is found to work 
the best and to modify the reflections. 


A Look of Ease 


Photographic portraitists are not single 
in being hampered, in their endeavor to 
secure a look of natural ease in their pic- 
tures of people who come to the studio 
with the intent and purpose of having them- 
selves depicted with grace and naturalness, 
since painters are up against the impedi- 
ments presented which militate against this 
look of ease, but the painter has much more 
latitude accorded him in arrangement and 
distribution of accessories than the photo- 
graphic artist, because of the necessity of 
the latter to avoid the liability from effect 
of distortion of perspective, contributed by 
the optical imposition. 

In a half length portrait, for instance, no 
doubt the restrictions put upon the photog- 
rapher by the lens deprive him of the hene- 
fit, in a pictorial sense, of having the arms 
and lower limbs of the model extend to- 
wards or recede from his point of view. 

Foreshortening is a most important ele- 
ment of the picturesque and is always a 
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potent means of effect at the command of 
the skilful painter. 

Any one who has attempted to reproduce 
a sculptured group by photography well 
appreciates the advantages the draughtsman 
has over him because of the artistic limita- 
tions incident upon the constrained position 
he must take in setting up the camera. The 
draughtsman does not encounter such 1m- 
pediment, since he may readily represent the 
statue, so as to give to the beholder of his 
work its correct appearance presented to 
normal vision. 

So the photo-artist is debarred from pro- 
ducing any of those beautiful effects from 
circular composition which we see in por- 
traiture by the best painters. 

Still, something may be done and indeed 
a good deal has been accomplished by the 
indefatigable amateur portraitist with the 
camera, and we sticklers for photo-tech- 
nique have to confess that this triumph over 
limitation has been achieved principally by 
stultification of technique, which might 
make the professional pause and consider. 
But there is a decided inclination, at pres- 
ent, on the part of the professional to direct 
his talent to artistic presentation, though it 
may be at the expense of photographic 
quality. 

In poses which include the greater part 
of the figure, it is best to aim at making the 
subject effective by harmonious grouping of 
accessories and the association of a suitable 
background setting. In this way, an interest 
is incited for the whole composition, rather 
than for the model exclusively, and the eye 
is not specially focused upon some individu- 
ally emphasized part, not particularly pleas- 
ing. 

A single figure divested of all association 
looks too isolated. It suggests lonesome- 
ness, and when the picture is of small 
dimensions, particularly so. 

The element of natural ease, which 1s 
really grace of figure, is attained by secur- 
ing a proper reversal of the actions of the 
various parts. 

By turning the head in a slightly different 
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direction from that of the body and by vary- 
ing the lines of the limbs and general attt- 
tude, we break up the monotony which 
causes rigidity of pose. 

Study from the figure painters, and ob- 
serve how they vary the positions of the 
various members, and get rid of unbroken 
vertical lines and angularity. 


Individuality of Background 

There is, to be sure, safety in escape from 
artistic failure, when the artist makes use 
of a retiring background, that is, one which 
is unobtrusive to an extreme, that claims 
no notice whatever. True, a background is 
best when not too self-assertive, but it looks — 
like an evasion to invariably employ a plain 
ground as a setting to the head. 

Sometimes the effect is better secured 
when the background shows some indi- 
viduality. 

If we examine the settings for the por- 
traits by eminent painters, we learn this 
one important fact, where the ground 
elected is plain or where possessed of in- 
dividuality, that the factor controlling the 
effect produced is due to the skill with 
which the artist adapts the background to 
the circumstances under which the head is 
conceived. That is, the background is dif- 
ferently treated by each painter according 
as it is intended as a surround or support 
for the head, whose limit is the frame of 
the picture, or the head or figure empha- 
sized so as to be made the chief object and 
the background kept in abeyance. 

We may, from this, regard some back- 
grounds as playing an accessory part, sug- 
gesting merely relation with the 
figure, an association in harmony with it. 


some 


Sometimes backgrounds serve best when 
they are a little assertive, but then adapta- 
tion, when so considered, demands exercise 
of skill and judgment to insure congruity. 
There is such a tendency of introducing a 
jarring effect. 

A landscape offers peculiar charms and 
not infrequently sets off the figure to ad- 
vantage, but here, particularly, is danger 
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manifest, just because of the initial charm 
of the scene depicted. A landscape ought 
always to be in the minor key, rather of 
an indefinite character, retiring so as to 
suggest atmosphere about the figure; so 
conceived it gives artistic relief, but as soon 
as the contours come out definitely, all the 
charm from the association is destroyed. 
We must take care that the scene does 
not present too great an 
should the area exhibited be too confined. 


extent, neither 
The motive of the picture is apt to get 
Often in 
these liberal expanses of background pros- 


lost in the extensive prospect. 


pect only the extreme distance is shown, 
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without any show of foreground, and we 
wonder what purpose the figure can have 
in such a surrounding. It is vain to pile 
up accessories to get a sort of basis; the 
figure really looks absurd in conjunction. 
Movable accessories are of use, but only 
if used intelligently and intelligibly. For 
instance, they come in well to break up 
some unpleasant line in the composition, 
or to obscure some too pronounced part. 
But it is better to discard them and let the 
bad line show or the over-emphasized part 
come out, than to advertise your lack of 
skill which induced you to draft them into 


service. 


Mirrors in Photography 


Perhaps in no other business is a mirror 
used more frequently than in a photo- 
graphic studio. Its first place of impor- 
tance and its usual “home” is the dressing 


room. Here “my ladye faire” can arrange 
her golden tresses and make herself 
pretty by its aid. The mirror and the 


maid have been allied for ages. It is not 
on this theme [ wish to dwell, but on 
other uses of the mirror in connection 
with photography. Mirrors have been 
used in some studios for what may be 
described as “novelty portraits,” which 
were produced by combining a number of 
mirrors, to give four or five “views” of 
a sitter at one exposure, but there are 
further advantages to be derived by in- 
cluding one or more mirrors in the cquip- 
ment of the studio or in the “outdoor” 
apparatus. 

A good size “glass” (such as used in 
tailors’ fitting rooms) at the end of the 
studio, behind the camera, can be of great 
help when nervous sitters are to be con- 
tended with. By careful adjustment be- 
fore the sitter enters the studio, the pos- 
ing chair can be reflected. After posing 
and focussing, the operator may tactfully 
turn away and watch, by the “reflected 
sitter” for his opportunity to expose. 
Many sitters are very nervous and do not 


like to be looked at when being photo- 
eraphed, and the above suggestion has 
proved very useful in such cases. The 
type of mirror used was a 34-length glass, 
with the usual swing arrangement: being 
so far away from the sitter, there was not 
the slightest suspicion of the mirror being 
“in action;” in fact, the sitter could not 
have seen herself in the mirror from her 
position before the camera; the result 
being a natural expression which would 
have been far more difficult to obtain 
otherwise. 

Where a considerable amount of theat- 
rical work is done, the sitters themselves 
greatly appreciate a mirror near at hand 
during the sitting. For character studies 
the sitters generally desire expressions to 
suit the particular character. Actors and 
actresses pay great attention to expres- 
sion in their portraits, and rightly so. 
With the mirror at hand the expressions 
may be practiced, or rehearsed just before 
exposure. ‘Theatrical clients find this a 
great help, as they are able to get any 
desired expression to the best effect, by 
using the mirror, and can retain the ex- 
pression without the least sign of con- 
sciousness of “being photographed.” As 
strongly as this suggestion is recom- 
mended in the case of photographing 
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“professionals” it is certainly condemned 
when taking photographs of private indi- 
viduals, because (in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred)) as soon as a sitter tries 
to assume a natural expression, it is fatal 
to good results. 

In some exceptional cases a mirror may 
be used for private sitters, but for a dif- 
ferent purpose from the one mentioned 
above for “professionals.” In this case, for 
general effect, in the composition of the 
finished picture, the mirror is used more 
or less as a background, and must be in 
such a position as not to reflect the camera 
when viewed from the lens. The best 
results are obtained by placing a dark 
background so that it is the only thing 
reflected, when viewed from the lens, and 
this reflection (background) should com- 
pletely fill the mirror; and so we shall 
have (reflected) a good solid background 
for a head study; full face with profile 
reflected, or any other position desired. 
Some very pleasing results may be ob- 
tained suitable types of sitters. 
Children often give excellent opportu- 
nities for studies of this kind and, uncon- 
sciously, pose well. 


with 


These studies are 
worked with the sitter close up to the 
mirror, and even touching it. 

Having dealt with the large stand type 
of mirror so far, one more use of this same 
type will be in order. Mannequins, wear- 
ing standard fashions in gowns, etc., are 
often photographed for commercial pur- 
poses, catalogues, etc., the idea being to 
show each detail of prevailing fashion. 
A full-length front view of a model wear- 
ing a gown is greatly appreciated by the 
costumier if a back view of the same is 
included. Obviously our scheme of re- 
flection is useful in such cases. 

A mirror of the smaller type (for ex- 
ample, a hanging wall glass about 12 by 
10) is useful for obtaining very beautiful 


effects of lighting for head studies, 
full face preferably, in the following 
manner :—First, pose and focus in the or- 


dinary way with plenty of front top light 
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(not necessarily all top), when this stage 
is reached place the mirror on a low table 
(in front of the sitter) and tilt it so as to 
throw a strong hght upwards on to the 
This system is seldom used but is 
well worth trying as a fancy lighting and 


face. 


the writer has proved it to be very suc- 
cessful. 

So much for the mirror and its uses in 
the studio. We now consider its 
value in connection with the taking of 
commercial photographs. As one in- 
stance of a mirror being of great advan- 
tage, the following is worth noting: Hay- 
ing been called out to photograph an in- 
terior, | found one of the chief items of 
furniture in the room (outfitter’s show- 
room and fitting room) was a large fancy 
stand mirror, as mentioned early in this 
article. The mirror had to be inciuded in 
the view so I decided to make full use of 
it. The room was small, and there was 
not much space for displaying the numer- 
ous lines to be advertised. After arrang- 
ing the goods in the space available, I 
reflected a plain ground into the mirror in 
the manner mentioned under the heading 
of “private sitters’ in studio work. In 
this case I used a plain three-fold screen. 
After being sure that the screen filled the 
mirror, when viewed from the camera, I 
was able to build up a special display of 
other goods before it, and though neither 
the screen nor the goods were within the 
angle of the lens view, the goods were 
displayed in the resulting photograph—by 
reflection—which was greatly appreciated 
by the client. 


will 


To return to the subject of lighting, one 
often wishes for more light in certain 
parts of an object or interior to be photo- 
graphed. For instance, a piece of heavy 
furniture indoors is often under a strong 
side light, one extreme end being lost com- 
pletely in shadow, and running into the 
background. It is possible to overcome 
this difficulty by throwing light from a 
mirror. This local lighting can be con- 
troled as required, which is of great ad- 
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The Peerless Power Print Squeegee 


Besides its service to press ferrotype prints, it can be 
used to squeeze the moisture out of prints before they 
are put through a dryer. 

A thoroughly squeegeed print—and a Peerless Squee- 
gee means a thorough squeegee 
co considerably. 
makes it possible for the prints to be thoroughly dried 
by running them only once through the dryer. 

Furthermore, squeegeeing the prints gives them a uni- 
formly moist surface—this prevents cockle edges when 
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speeds up the drying 
It drains the prints of excess water—this 


the prints are dried—a never-ending source of trouble. 
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platform so as to be all in one piece. 
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vantage. With long exposures the mir- 
ror may be set to reflect the rays of light 
to local parts otherwise lost in shadow, 
during part of the exposure, and then shut 
off if desired, which is a useful scheme to 
get detail inside cupboards and dark cor- 
mers, etc. 
brilliancy and detail can be brought out 
In such 


By the same process, much 


when photographing carvings. 
cases of local lighting, the mirror should 
be slightly moved about during exposure, 
to avoid harsh lights. Altogether, we can 
often benefit by the aid of a mirror in the 
practice of both studio and commercial 


photography. — PaLpate, The — British 
Journal of Photography. 
* 


A chap told me, the other day, that advertising 
had ruined his business. 

“Advertising ruined your business?” I said 
aghast, “Why, good heavens, man, I hardly know 
of a business which is successful in a large way 
which doesn’t owe practically its entire success to 
advertising.” 

“Well, you see, Henry,” he replied rather lame- 
ly, “my competitors advertised—and I didn’t.”— 
Selected. 
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Why Employees Are Fired 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

When a photographer discharges one of 
his employes, there is usually some kind of 
a reason given for the action. That given 
reason may be the real reason or it may not 
be. Sometimes the employer lets the em- 
ploye down easy and tells him or her that 
business is slack or that expenses must be 
And 
once in a while the employe is fired with 
the unpleasant statement, “You are in- 
efficient,” or, “You are too slow,’ “You 


cut down, or something else like that. 


are tooalazy.~ 

According to some recently published 
statistics almost a third of employes in 
business like yours, are let go because they 
They are not ambitious or 
They are taking it too 


lack industry. 
energetic workers. 
easy. 

A fifth of those fired are let go because 
they could not or would not follow instruc- 
tions. 
they get orders wrong, mixed up, incorrect 


They do not do as they are told, or 
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addresses. They make mistakes in carry- 
ing out perfectly simple instructions. 

Eight per cent lack sticktoitiveness, stay- 
ing quality. They are quitters. 

Ten per cent are short of tact, courtesy, 
politeness. They do not know how to get 
on with people, or else they do not try hard 
enough. 

Seven per cent lack confidence in them- 
selves and are afraid to go ahead. Another 
seven per cent will not take pains to learn 
about their about the different 


grades and qualities of material. Another 


work or 


seven per cent cannot meet patrons’ objec- 
tions or overcome inclinations to put off 
ordering or having a sitting made. 

Anyone can see that those reasons for 
discharge, covering more than nine-tenths 
of the whole number, are simple enough 
reasons, and refer to faults that any 
employe can overcome by trying. 

So, after all, the reason why about nine- 
tenths of studio employes are fired is 
because they will not try hard enough to 


make good. 
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What about you? Are you taking it a 
little bit easy, thinking your job is cinched, 
thinking there is no danger of your losing 
your place? Possibly there are thoughts 
on that subject running through the boss’s 
head that would cause you to open your 
eyes if you could read them. Your position 
may not be as secure as it looks to you. 
The boss may today be looking around for 
a better assistant or receptionist or re- 
toucher to take your place. If he is, you 
can change his mind by turning over a new 
leaf and becoming so industrious and care- 
ful yourself that he will decide you are 
good enough for him. 

Whether you merely want to be sure of 
not being fired, or whether you want to get 
ahead, make yourself more than just good 
enough to hang on. It is worth while to 
try to get into the hundred per cent class. 

All the advantages are with a betterment 
of the quality of your service. All the 
disadvantage is in sliding along with a 
minimum of effort and a minimum of 
usefulness. 


If You Pay Money You Later Find You Didn’t Owe, 
Can You Get It Back? 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Up to June 1, 1921, I had a running 
account with a wholesaler. I bought 
rather largely of him and had dealt 
with him so long that I had a rather 
loose way of paying him. I would pay 
him on account without paying specific 
bills. Last May we had a dispute over 
a claim which | made, and which he 
refused to allow. I insisted as a mat- 
ter of principle, and I finally closed my 
account and told him I should never 
deal with him again. I paid my ac- 
count in full up to June 1, but dis- 
covered when going over some ac- 
counts a few days later that I had over- 
paid him about $117, through paying 
one bill twice. I at once wrote him 
demanding a refund, but have not yet 


received any satisfaction, the jobber 


saying the account was: closed and 

could not be reopened, as both of us 

agreed that the amount paid by me on 

June 1 was the correct amount due. 

Since then I have been told that I could 

not get the $117 back at law, because 

I paid it voluntarily. Please advise if 

this is correct. 

R. Eee teo: 

The question here is, can money paid un- 
der a mistake of fact, in other words, under 
a mistaken impression that it is owed, be 
gotten back when the payor finds out the 
truth? Sometimes it can, sometimes it can- 
not. In a case like this correspondent’s, 
where a man pays a bill twice, simply 
through inadvertence, he can invariably get 
it back, provided the situation between them 
hasn’t meanwhile changed. This is the 
statement of the law on the subject: 
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It is a well-settled rule that a pay- 
ment which has been made under a 
mistake of fact affecting the liability of 
the payor may be recovered back. To 
entitle the party paying money under 
a mistake of fact to recovery it is not 
necessary that the mistake should have 
been caused by any wrongful act on the 
part of the payee. 


In other words, the payment may have 
been a sheer mistake on the payor’s part, 
not induced in any way by the payee, who 
may have been wholly innocent in the mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, the payor can get his 
money back. 
able if a man could be permitted to hold 


It would be most unconscion- 


money that didn’t belong to him, merely be- 
cause the owner of it mistakenly thought it 
did. 

In most other cases money paid under 
a mistake of fact can also be gotten back. 
For instance, if the buyer of goods in bulk 
Overpays the seller through a wrong esti- 


mate as to the weight, he can get the excess 
payment back. 

There is a different situation when some 
third party’s interests have come into the 
case. For instance, A gives B a check on 
the Boston National Bank. B presents it 
to that bank for payment, and the bank, 
mistakenly believing A’s account good for 
it, pays the check. The fact is that A’s ac- 
count was not good for it. The weight of 
authority, though there are some cases to 
the contrary, is that the bank cannot force 
B to give that money back. It is otherwise, 
however, if B, the payee, knew that A’s 
account wasn’t good for it; in that case B 
can be made to pay the money back. 

The same is true if you pay a draft un- 
der a mistake. Here is a case that actually 
happened recently. A gave B a draft on 
C. B presented iteto Geis Gihad known 
of a certain thing he never would have ac- 
cepted the draft in the world, but he didn’t 
know of it, so he accepted the draft and 
later paid it. Subsequently he learned of 
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the fact which he hadn’t known at the time, 
and sued to get the amount of the draft 
back, but he couldn’t do it. 

In both of the last two cases the interests 
of a third party had come into the case, 
creating a wholly different situation from 
that where A innocently pays B money that 


he didn’t owe him. The law will protect 
an innocent third party as against a negli- 
gent payor. 

I remember another case in which the law 
refused to let a payor recover back money 
Two parties 

In that dis- 


he had paid under mistake. 

had a dispute over an account. 
pute both parties assured that a certain fact 
was true. Finally there was a compromise 
and the party owing it paid the amount 


agreed upon. Later the party paying 
learned that this fact which both parties 
If the 


thought was present did not exist. 
payor had known of this at the time of the 
dispute his case would have been greatly 
strengthened. He thereupon sued to get his 
money back, on the ground that it was paid 
under mistake. But the court refused to 
give it to him, ruling that the dispute had 
been compromised on a give-and-take basis 
and that settled it. 

Payments made under a mistake of law 
cannot usually be recovered back, if they 
were made in full knowledge of all the 
facts Such a case would be that of a man 
who paid money under the mistaken idea 
that he was legally liable for something. If 
later some court decided that he was not 
legally liable, he could not get his money 
back. Everybody is supposed to know what 
the law is, even though the United States 
Supreme Court often disagrees about it. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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An Honest Photograph 


In the comparison of Art with Nature, 
we are apt to arrive at a wrong conception 
of what is the purpose and prerogative of 
Art. There is a tendency of the realist to 
underrate Art and to unduly elevate the 
esthetic of Nature; and, on. the other hand, 
there is a predisposition in the idealist to 
unduly exalt the province of Art. 

In a comprehensive sense, “all Nature is 
but Art,” and though it is true that it is 
impossible for Art to rival the beauties of 
Nature, it does not imply that Art is defect- 
ive, for it is defective only where it fails 
to do what is possible—something which 
Nature does not do, though she furnishes 
the artist with the means to do it. 

Much of the pleasure in the study of pic- 
tures is derived from the intellect. We en- 
joy a picture the more in proportion as we 
are able to discover the reason of its ex- 
cellence. Imitation of Nature means much 
more than the reproduction of the actual. 
The important elements of selection and 
adaptation play a most important part. It 
might be called “ideal imitation’”—that is, 
a reproduction or record of facts selected, 
modified, arranged and heightened in order 
to bring them into accordance with a mental 
conception. That is, facts go through the 
alembic of the mind and emerge remodeled 
by the imagination, but nevertheless subor- 
dinate to fact or reality. The general is to 
be expressed through the individual. The 
artist gives us, preferably, plausible impos- 
sibilities to improbable possibilities, but ef- 
fects his greatest work when he combines 
the elements of the real so as to give us a 
new creation. 

But Art, without direct contact with the 


actual, cannot remain sane and vital. Ob- 
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servation of fact is like a ballast for flights 
of idealism. Idealism, working in isolation, 
may produce nonsense, though it may be 
considered poetic nonsense by those who 
ignore realism. Ideal Art, like the fabled 
giant Antzus, gets vitality by touching the 
earth. Art, therefore, in the general ac- 
ceptation of the term honesty, cannot adhere 
strictly and literally to the truth and be Art. 
The concealment of Art does not mean con- 
cealment of imitation or that its intention 
is to pass off what it gives on us as reality, 
for then we should immediately want in the 
picture what we never miss in a fine picture 
—motion or action. 

It is the triumph of the artist to actually 
suggest motion or action. Indeed, if action 
or animation is not suggested, Art really 
becomes unnatural, like the appearances of 
waxwork—the most lifelike in externals of 
all methods of imitating Nature, and for 
that very reason the most lifeless. 

Imitation in Art is a balance between 
likeness and difference. The difference is 


HIGGINS’ 
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as essential to it as the likeness, for with- 
out the difference it would be a mere fac- 
simile, a so-called straight or honest pics 
ture. With some artists the art may verge 
more to likeness, and these are the realists; 
with others the difference may prepon- 
derate, and they are the idealists or impres- 
sionists. It is essential to have some clear 
understanding of this difference between 
the actual of Nature and the rendition by 
Art. Faults may arise from the notion that 
Art is superior to Nature, and indolence and 
inability to study Nature may shelter de- 
fective qualities and tasteless execution un- 
der the disguise of idealism or impression- 
ism; and, on the other hand, the servile 
votaries of absolute imitation may flaunt 
their vapid productions as Nature’s image 
and superscription. 

The plodding and indiscriminate practice 
of absolutely recording Nature, rendering 
every wrinkle in the face with scrupulous 
precision, does not give the photographic 
artist any place even in realistic Art. He 
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is the best artist who best expresses the 
character of flesh and makes the head a 
means of displaying a fine effect of light 
and _ shade. 

Where imitation of minutiz is to cease, 
how much is allowable depends upon what 
the conception of the artist may be. But 
this is clear—that any finish which does not 
contribute to effect is wrong. 

So, then, we must acknowledge that de- 
ception is legitimate, and that honesty is 
only evidence of skill without taste or 
imagination. 


Business Is Picking Up 


Business is picking up all over the coun- 
try. New optimism prevails throughout 
the land and merchants are ordering now 
in the largest quantities they have bought 
for a year. declare that this 
spirit of optimism is well founded and 
that although still 
pessimistic regarding the coming winter, 
the retailer is the point of direct contact 


Bankers 


manufacturers are 


with fhe public and he is the best judge 
and the best barometer. 

One of the biggest bankers in the coun- 
try has recently stated that business will 
continually latte 
bases this assertion upon the fact that 
America has an average crop this year, 
while most other 


improve from now on. 


countries have small 
The American farmer will have 
money to spend this fall and he will need 
many things, as he has been out of the 
market longer than the city consumer. 
Farm products will reach the same level 
as other products this fall and business 
will then probably be stabilized, says this 
banker. His view 


crops. 


is shared by many 
business men who decare that they are 
willing to take a chance on the immediate 
future and are buying in anticipation of a 
business boom this fall and winter. 

# 


Flubb: “Did you realize anything on that oil 
well investment ?” ' 

Dub: “Yes, I’m just beginning to realize what 
happened.” 
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Management of [lumination 


The ancient painters, judging from what little 
remains of their worsx, do not seem to have ap- 
preciated the power of expression conveyed by light 
and shade. Of course cur judgment should be a 
qualified one, but it seems likely that much of 
their painting in relief was a sort of imitation of 
sculpture on a flat plane. I imagine trom what 
Philostratus says that painted figures resembled 
that kind of modern painting in which the figure 
seems about to step out of the canvas. Pliny 
speaks of a picture of Jupiter painted by Apelles 
in which the fingers holding the thunderbolts 
seemed beyond the canvas. But it is not probable 
that Greek painters ever used light and shadow 
to enhance the interest of the action represented. 

The moderns, not content with modeling sepa- 
rately each figure, have invented the modeling of 
the whole figure. That is, treating it in its turn 
as a single figure, as a single whole having its 
broad parts of clearness, shadows and half-tints. 


Just as the ancients had only melody in their music, 


and understood nothing of harmony, so, too, it re- 
mained for the moderns, to find that there was 
a harmony necessary in the treatment of light and 
shadow in the picture. 

Titian, justly, and like the master he was, com- 
pared the chiaroscuro of a picture well lighted up 
by the painter to the effect of a bunch of grapes, 
of which each particular grape offers on the side 
of the light, its light, its shadow, and its reflec- 
tion, while all the grapes ta:en together present 
only a single large mass of light sustained by a 
broad mass of shadow. This comparison leads us 
to the principle that governs the theory of light 
and shade. 

This principle is unity; that is, the harmony of 
the representation to the eye, and the harmony of 
expression to the intellect. The choice of his light 
must be left to the will of the painter or photo- 
grapher, but what variety this privilege promises! 
We shall see that each of the great painters has 
his chosen light, his favorite hour. Leonardo da 
Vinci preferred a tempered light. It pleases him 
to play the music of chiaroscuro in a minor key 
and to let a mysterious veil play over his most 
brilliant conception, as in the head of Mona Lisa, 
whose look fascinates us. 

Reubens, the painter of external magnificence, 
dares to imitate nature’s splendor. 

Rembrandt, on the contrary, chooses a dark 
atelier into which he allows only a veiled light to 
penetrate. He is lavish of shadows, he repre- 
sents his objects in a sort of obscurity. 

Others devote themselves to the imitation of 
artificial light. The liberty of the artist is still 
more extended, for when he has. chosen his 
mode of illumination he can suppose it narrow 
or wide, diffuse or concentrated, animated or cold. 
He can also dilute the lines of light so as to 
heighten visible beauty and, in accordance with 
the sentiment his picture ought to express. 

If he wishes to produce a startling effect and 
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give the spectator the idea of energetic relief he 
will narrow the opening by which the light enters 
and let it fall upon certain sides of the picture 
whose projection is then enhanced by well-defined 
shadows. He thus obtains positive distances 
after the manner of Ribera and Valentin, at 
some risk, however, of falling like they do into 
the opacity of shadow and of taking from the 
flesh tints their natural aspect by giving them 
the semblance of plaster. What shall be the 
angle of incidence of the chosen light? Shall 
it come from above, below, or from the side, 
in front, or from behind? This can only be 
determined from an analysis of the subject. 

A good rule to follow is this: That the mass 
of half-tints should occupy half the space to be 
covered, that the light and shadow should di- 
vide the other half. This gives an effect most 
satisfactory to the eye. 

We do not mean to say that all great paint- 
ers have followed this rule, but it is only the 
very greatest who have dared to signally violate 
it. Whatever may be the division of light and 
shade, its optical beauty is under the sovereign 
law of unity. That is to say, the picture must 
not offer two light masses of equal intensity, nor 
two dark masses of equal vigor. 

The sure means of destroying the effects of 
a light or the value of a shade is to assimilate 
a second luminous or dark mass. It is moreovor 
evident, that to interest, every pictorial subject 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ought to present one dominant point of light in 
the mass of light and one dominant dark point 
in the mass of shadow, without which the atten- 
tion is divided, the interest lost. Look, for in- 
stance, at a bust picture by Reubens or Van 
Dyck; if the figure is dressed in black and wears 
a hat, the dark mass of the hat will be less in 
volume that that of the coat; if the two browns 
should balance each other in» size, the portrait 
would be intolerable, the equilibrium of the whole 
destroyed by the equilibrium of the blacks. 

If the model has luxuriant hair, the head will 
form the dominant light, and if a hand is vis- 
ible it will not be so light as the face; if the 
hand holds a glove, that hand and glove may 
not form a mass equal to the head in size, the 
glove should be represented of a neutral tint like 
those of Titian and Velasquez. 


* 
Self-Confidence 


“There is much truth in the saying that men 
can win because they believe they can win. 
Energy in action naturally follows their self-con- 
fidence. To develop a_ self-confident feeling, 
decide carefully what you wish to do and how to 
do it. 

“Be on the alert for new points of view, new 
ideas and new light on the old ideas. You will thus 
acquire a fund of ideas in experience that will 
make you master of your line.” 
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*-SY AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Burnet’s 
|| Essays on Art 


160 pages; 135 illustrations; hand- 
somely printed on fine wood-cut 
paper; bound in art canvas. 


PRICE EEO 


Postage 15 Cents 


Order from your dealer, or from 


the publishers 


THE CAMERA 


636 FRANKLIN SQUARE 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


Edwin C. McDonald, of South Bend, Ind., died 
on September 2d, aged 56 years. 


L. L. Higgason, of Asheville, N. C., will move 
into his ground-floor studio about October 15th. 


Walter E. Perry, of Alliance, Nebr., will open 
a studio the latter part of October in Chadron, 
Nebr. 


Members of the Mahoning Valley Photogra- 
phers’ Association held their first meeting since 
the summer vacation, at Wade’s studio, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, September 15th. At this meeting, 
photographers from all surrounding towns in 
the valley were present to affiliate with the or- 
ganization. Plans for business and social activ- 
ities for the winter were discussed. 


Sol Young, who conducted a chain of photo- 
graphic studios, died September 23d, at 116th 
street, New York City, in his fifty-seventh year. 
He opened his first studio in Union Square in 
1893, and built up the business until he had 
eighteen studios in cities of the East. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. Mr. Young was one of the 
picneers in the pastel and crayon industry. 


The Professional Photographers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg Section No. 3, held 
their last meeting of the year on September 21st, 
at the new studio of Ray Fritz, Reading, Pa. 

Sixty-five people attended this meeting. It was 
the largest gathering ever held by this Section, 
one photographer coming 120 miles to attend. 

Seven new members were admitted and ap- 
plications received from five more. 

On August 10th, the Association held their 
picnic at Rocky Springs Park, Lancaster, Pa., 
with an attendance of 175. 


At the close of the New England Convention, 
held in Springfield, Mass., the nominating com- 
mittee elected Louis Oliver, of Providence, R. I., 
as president; Mrs. Sue Rice, of Quincy, Mass., 
first vice-president; Eugene Gray, of Worcester, 
Mass., second vice-president; Eric Stahlberg, of 
Northampton, secretary; E. A. Holton, of Bos- 
ton, treasurer. The State vice-presidents are 
Harry Allen, of Livermore Falls, Maine; H. C. 
Cutler, of Keene, N. H.; C. E. Shorey, Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; Frank Bailey, Lynn, Mass.; Charles 
Clarxson, Newport, R. I. and Harry Blackmore, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Panhandle Photographers’ Association of 
Wheeling, Va., held their regular monthly meet- 
ing in connection with a banquet on September 
20th. 

L. S. Parson, president of the association, pre- 
sided and acted in the capacity of toastmaster. 
Following the banquet, business matters were 
attended to and plans made for the next monthly 
meeting at which several prominent photogra- 
phers from various parts of the country will 
speak. Efforts will be made to have Mr. Diehl, 
past president Middle Atlantic States Photog- 
raphers’ Association, to address the gathering. 
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C. G. England, dean of Wheeling photographers, 
was presented with an honorary life membership 
in the association, having been engaged in the 
business for over fifty years. 


Messrs. J. Hauff & Company announce through 
their American agent, G. Gennert, the production 
of a new developer, the remarkable qualities of 
which will undoubtedly secure for it immediate 
interest, for its properties are entirely original 
and of the greatest value to photography. 

Neol equalizes the greatest contrasts in light- 
ing and permits of the greatest leeway in the 
time of exposure. It entirely overcomes halation 
and in the hands of either the amateur or the 
advanced worker it will prove a boon. It sim- 
plifies photography for the beginner by reason 
of its property of correcting error in exposure 
and places in the hands of the advanced worker, 
the opportunity for decidedly artistic results. 

The commercial photographer will find that 
it entirely overcomes the difficulties of photo- 
graphing glass, china, metal, statuary, etc. The 
home portrait worker will find it ideal for he 
can photograph his subject directly against the 
window with impunity, the portrait obtained 
being entirely free from halation. 

Neol has another great advantage in that the 
most beautiful sepia tones on gaslight paper, can 
be obtained by direct development. Further par- 
ticulars about this new developing agent can be 
obtained from G. Gennert, 24 East 13th Street, 
New York.—Adv. 

* 


In order to check the alleged misuse of com- 
mutation tickets by commuters, the New York 
Central Railroad has issued a new order requir- 
ing that the photographs of «ll purchasers be 
placed on their tickets. 

Despite the fact that the commutation ticket 
is sold with the specific understanding that it is not 
to be transferred, the railroad offiyials claim that 
many commuters have rented or loaned their 
tickets to others and that the company has lost 
thousands of dollars a year in revenue. Shop- 
pers, golfers, theatregoers and many other occa- 
sional travelers have evaded full fare by borrow- 
ing or renting commutation tickets, it is said. 

The new photograph ticket has been tried out 
at one station, and railroad officials say that the 
test resulted in the sale of 41 per cent. fewer 
commutation tickets. At the same time a corre- 
sponding increase in single fares was noticed, it 
is said. 

The new commutation ticket is to be placed in 
a folder provided by the company, but the pho- 
tograph is to be provided by the passenger, and 
becomes a permanent part of the folder to identify 
the holder of the ticket. 

For the convenience of the commuter local 
officials of the road are making arrangements 
with a photographer to be at the station two or 
three days a week in order that commuters may 
have their pictures taken before the rule goes 
into effect. 

Because ticket scalpers had been hiring out com- 
mutation tickets in White Plains, N. Y., it was 
reported there yesterday the Harlem Railroad 
Company will require all commutation tickets to 
bear a photograph of the purchaser. Commuters 
are preparing to keep the photographers busy. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


AIR BRUSH 


WITH PROGRESSIVE 
— LESSONS IN — 


PORTRAIT FINISHING, 
COLORING; ETc. 


By SAMUEL W. FRAZER 


This is an exhaustive study of 
the subject and the only book 
ever printed relating to the tool. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Full of New Ideas. 
What to do and what not to do. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square - Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘“‘The Commercial Photographer.’”’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to. have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
pactgerauhy in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G._ Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers. both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be-called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities. but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘*‘The 
British Journal of: Photography”? (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step. from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print. whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large. clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this hook to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’”’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co.. 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co.,510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co.. 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—A general assistant; must be able to re- 

touch; state experience and salary expected in 
first letter. J. Goldfine, 101 Baltimore Street, 
Cumberland, Md. 


WanTED—Young man or lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Salesman with experience and ability ; 

one whocan demonstrate plates and paper; must 
be familiar with trade throughout the country. 
State experience and salary expected. Address 
Box 976, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WanTeD—Experienced general assistant. Young 

man preferred. Printing, some operating and 
framing. Retouching desirable but not necessary. 
C. A. Payne, Watkins, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Position WANTED—Young man wishes position in 
first-class studio as printer or general assistant. 
Address Box 333, Southampton, N. Y. 


PosITION WANTED—Photographer, who has _ per- 
manent position for a competent retoucher, etcher 
and all-around man, with long experience, please 
state offer of salary to ‘‘Permanent,”’ 1108 Brown 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PosITION WANTED—Photographer desires position; 
all-around man with 25 years’ experience; steady 
and reliable. Address Chas. H. Myers, 208 E. 
Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


PosiTION WANTED—By first-class retoucher and 

expert etcher (no printing). Have had years of 
experience and could also run branch studio. Ad- 
dress Box 965, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SateE—Ground-floor studio, located in center 

of best business block in city of 300,000. The 
leading studio in city for fifteen years and doing a 
$30,000 business annually. Good reason for selling. 
Address Box 977, careof BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


A Guarantee That Guarantees 


The best guarantee of faithful performance, 
of lasting usefulness or of the definite quality 
of a product is found in that product’s adver- 
tising. 

If you value constant satisfaction—if you 
want to push every dollar to its limit, read 
the advertisements. In them you will find 
many newsy items to save you money, time 
and energy. 

No matter what your wants are—the ad- 
vertisements can help you. 

The advertisements contain many sugges- 
tions to meet the important problems. .To 
take advantage of an advertisement is to 
save—to get guaranteed value. 

Read the advertisements—they pay. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 

410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 
JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHE Yau cavone 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Order your sbrintey 
now—be ready for 
the best season of all 
the year for the sale 
of large prints. 


The No. 2-8x10 Eastman 
Projection Printer 


Always ready for use—always in focus, it makes enlarg- 
ing as simple and as fast a process as contact printing. 

The No. 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, mcelud- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens 7. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00. Orders for No. 2 


Printers will be filled in the order they are received. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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The best developer—the most economical 


developer tor photographic papers 


ELON 


We make tt—we know ws right 
and we recommend it for the 
quality of the results it produces. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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You don’t know how much 
quality is in a negative until 


you make a print on 


ARTURA 


The paper without a 


disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Make the quality of your portrait 
enlargements distinctive—use the 
paper that is made specially for 
the purpose—that has distinctive 


quality. 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks—D white and E 
Dutton, UGmmec! ise the samesas 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
All Dealers’ 
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No subject 1s too difficult — 
no lighting too daring for 
the man who uses 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


KASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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1 fe UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
OCT 13 
Single Copy S Cents. 
No. 739 Wednesday, October 5, 1921 $2.00 se ame meer 


(FRANK V. CHAMBERS | |IIroj G56 FRANKLIN SOUARE} 
PUBLISHER =! PHILADELPHIA . Ke 


Bee peer Prints 


The long scale— 


for perfect reproduction of negative values 
fo) 


Accurate gradation— 


for softness and sparkle combined 


Latitude and tone control— 


for uniformity and certainty of result 


Appropriate tint and surface texture- 


for refinement and style 


Quality shows in every Professional Defender print and at every 
step in the making. Brilliant prints in black tones or sepias. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. and Branches 


Ask Your Dealer 


Fz 


Bromide 


Picture Postcards 
OF LOCAL VIEWS 


Do you want some, printed from your own negatives? 
We will print them for you, guaranteeing high-class 
work at the following prices: 


Black 500 per Negative 
«é 1,000 se “sé 

Sepia 500 “* a 
«1,000 ‘ 


$ 6.50 
$12.00 
$ 7.25 
$13.50 


Including all charges, delivered at your address. 
Write for particulars and samples. 


ALMQUIST & COSTER 


Photographic Printers to the Trade 


Helsingborg - - Sweden 


SRM 
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Ghe 
PHOTOCRAPHIC 
: J © 'U RENIASES 
‘SY AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Prices must be LESS to the consumer, and, since our manufacturing costs 


cannot be materially reduced, we meet the issue by SELLING DIRECT. 


The incandescent Hi-Lite shown in two positions. 
Weighs but 10 lbs., and can be folded into small space. 


An Ideal Spotlight for Head 
Lightings and Home Portraiture 


Now, only $38.00 Direct to You 
(Formerly $65.00 thru the dealer) 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE, in- 
candescent type, is the best in the incandescent 
class. The light element of this Hi-Lite is a 
400-watt photo-blue concentrated filament lamp, 
made expressly for us by the National Mazda 
Lamp Co. This lamp having the color and ac- 
tinic quality of daylight, photographs-in the 
proper relation to daylight. 

This Hi-Lite projects a strong beam of light 
which may be focused to dominate any strength 
of daylight. 


To prevent prismatic colors and shadows of the fila- 
ment from focusing into the spot illumination, we grind 
one side of the lamp globe. A reversible socket permits 
either the ground or clear side of globe to be turned 
toward the condenser. 

The lamphouse swings on a single friction bearing, 
making it easy to direct. A tumbler switch is conve- 
niently placed on the rear and a door in the side. Fin- 
ished in olive green enamel, gold and nickel. 

Price, complete, with lamp and 20 feet of cord, $38.00. 
Extra lamps, $6.00 each. Ground, $1.00 extra. Sold only 
from our Hollywood factory at these prices. Write 
now—TO-DAY. 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE COMPANY, 1646 Hudson Avenue, Hollywood, California 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotoGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The Personal Equation 


Although there cannot be, artistically 
speaking, any particular schools of photo- 
graphic art like the French, Dutch, English, 
etc., yet it is unfair to say, that there can 
be no such thing as “style” in photography ; 


‘style is the man” 


because, if be a true 
dictum, there can be individuality of ex- 
pression by the photographer as well as 
by the painter. 

Photographic art is a means of imitation, 
just as painting is not imitative in the sense 
of giving a mere transcript from Nature, 
but imitation where the photographer may, 
like the painter, feel the, influence of some 
master in pictorial photography and be in- 
fluenced to the same degree in which the 
painter is influenced by a master whom he 
admires. Both photographer and_ painter 
must therefore, in their imitation, imbibe 
the characteristics of their admired exem- 
plars, and so really have them affect their 
style. 

Even the greatest painters show in their 
earlier efforts the influence which worked 
upon them at the time, so that experts are 
now at a loss to know whether such early 
work is original or a reflected copy of the 
master who inspired it. 

It is only after the beginner in art has 


learned how to imitate on principle, to 


assimilate what he imbibes, that we see 
deviation in the line of originality. In fact, 
he unconsciously deviates, modifying and 
supplementing what he learns by combina- 
tion with what he derives by his own direct 
observation. 

As a student, the artist is not expected 
to be original, no matter what indication 
of talent is perceptible. 
gvenius is naturally not too self-assertive 


Inetact asman: of 


but ever recipient. He is content to imitate 
until he obtains proficiency as an imitator. 

And just here, we think the amateur 
photo pictorialist is sometimes too ambi- 
tious. He expects to arrive on the saddle of 
Pegasus with one vault, but he overleaps 
and falls on the other side. 

With but little practical experience in the 
handling of his material and medium, he is 
determined to make novel, 
something strange,” but it is most likely to 


“something 


be “strange.” 

He is original with a The 
cruder his effort the calls to 
question your kind admonition. All through 


vengeance. 
more he 


our pictorial career we must keep up this 
imitative tactic, never too proud to honestly 
adopt ideas from others. 
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The man of most promise in any class 
is he who first appreciates the merits of 
his model and then succeeds in incorporat- 
ing a new spirit in what he abstracts. 

No great artist is a mere copyist, con- 
tent with absorbing the mannerisms of his 
master. When we go to an exhibition of 
pictorial work and see the evidence every- 
where of the leaven of some distinguished 
pictorialist we grieve to see how little use 
has been made of the exemplar. 

His influence has unfortunately worked 
banefully, and the ferment has operated in 
the line of decomposition only, not as should 
be, an impulse to creative effort. 

Because someone by individual exertion, 
study and experiment has achieved laudable 
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renown, by some particular method of ex- 
pression indicative of his individuality, is 
it not deplorable to find that every subse- 
quent exhibition is surcharged with inane 
attempts to foist on the public palpable 
copies done after the method of the exem- 
plar, or to have evidence of the fact that a 
contributor has deliberately ruined a sub- 
ject, which if it had been honestly expressed 
would have been effective, ruined by blind 
conformity to a method wholly unsuited 
to it. 

Learn from what is beautiful the prin- 
ciples which make it beautiful, but fail not 
to express in your copy your individuality 
in terms of your own feeling and senti- 
ment. 


That Christmas Rush 


MRS. H. H. DENISON 


Of course you know it’s coming—that 
Christmas rush. Even if you haven't 
averaged a dozen sittings a week during 
the rest of the year, you know full well 
that the last week before Christmas you 
will be wishing for days forty-eight hours 
long and weeks of fifteen days each. 

If you are a man having all the work 
you can do, every week in the year, it 
means rushing on extra help—if you are 
lucky enough to get the help. But extra 
help put on in a new place for a short 
time, unfamiliar with your studio meth- 
ods, cannot be 100% efficient. The fact 
that you hire them at a time of the year 
when you must pay them the highest 
wages does not alter this fact. 

There is but one solution of the prob- 
lem, namely, that your customers “shop 
early.” In one studio the “Boss” begins 
his Christmas advertising long before 
other Christmas advertising has begun. 
The general Christmas ads are carried, 
both in regular advertising space and in 
the locals. Then he especially urges his 
customers to have their Christmas pic- 
tures taken early, before the short, dark 
days.- [he first year van= extra photo, 


mounted on a calendar, was given with 
the first dozen pictures ordered by each 
person if the sitting was made before 
November 15th. This worked so 
that it was repeated the next year, and 
maybe again some time. 


well | 


This may seem early to begin your | 
Christmas advertising, but it is the only | 


thing that will bring a large amount of 
Christmas business without confusion. 
Remember this is the “spending season” 
of the year, and there is no reason why 
the photographer should not have his 
share of the money spent for gifts. We 
want a “Christmas rush” of the right 
kind—just one continuous hustle from 
the middle of October until Christmas. 
Advertising, if you are the right kind of 
a fellow to back it up, will do it. 

The first year, early advertising may 
not bring all the results desired, but it 
will bring some folks in earlier. Some 


special inducement as before mentioned, | 


may help—not necessarily the one men- 
tioned, but the one you, in your own 
business, could use best. 

Advertise well. 


Advertise in the local | 
paper, in the regular advertising space, | 
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Advertise with slides 
in the moving picture show, and in any 
other way, place or manner that seems 
good. Advertise, first and always, the 
excellency of photos as Christmas gifts. 
Then, just at this season, emphasize the 
advisability of coming early. When the 
early season is over, urge that they come 
in “now” as “the time before Christmas 
is short.” ‘Then when the prudent, wise 
and far-seeing have all had their pictures 
taken, and the little, “last-minute” folks 
make up their minds suddenly that they, 
too, want photos for Christmas, your way 

will be clear to see that they get them. 

Christmas rush? No, I did not say we 
did not want it, for we do, the bigger, the 
Better. But if we can get the rush 
systematized so it will cover a space of 
two months instead of two weeks, it can 
be handled with less help, less expense, 
less worry, and with better, more satis- 
factory service. Since it has been done 
by some photographers, it can be done 
by you. 

And here’s wishing you the biggest 
Christmas rush that ever came your way, 

-and two whole, glorious months of it, at 
that. 


and in the locals. 


-Misconception About the Term 
eelceliel’? 

There is considerable prevalent miscon- 
‘ception as to the proper application of the 
‘term “relief.” 
‘word ‘ 


To the photographer the 
‘relief” had come to be practically 
‘synonymous with “rotundity.” 
ciation of the two terms is doubtless due to 


Thismasso- 


the careless way of designating qualities of 
a photograph in their approximation to 
kindred qualities in a painting; but now, 
‘since the advance of photography in the 
field of art “relief” has been brought around 
to express that character in a picture which 
‘in no way corresponds with the “relief” as 
understood by old-time photographers, mere 
‘standing out of the image from the back- 
ground, or, in other words, the appearance 


; 
t 
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of solidity presented to the eye as shown 
in the stereoscope. 

Whatever light or shadow predominates 
in a picture, it is the middle tones which 
give roundness. 

Let us place a billiard ball in the posi- 
tion occupied by a sitter’s head and care- 
fully illuminate it. We shall find on the 
side nearest the light a perfect gradation 
of tone to a spot of pure white, and on 
the shadow side an equally unbroken gra- 
dation of shade with a small point of per- 
fect black, both effects realizing rotundity. 

If we do not get this suggestive rotund- 
ity by our scheme of illumination it is the 
fault of defective lighting. 

Now, while this appearance of rotundity 
is worth consideration in portraiture, do not 
think its acquisition in the picture the end 
all and be all in it. No head as a portrait 
should look like a perfectly illuminated and 
gradated billiard ball. So do not abuse your 
skill in illumination in this direction of relief 
or rotundity. 

You must get “artistic relief.” The face, 
properly managed, should seem to grow out 
of the background; not look as if it had 
been projected. It is necessary that in parts 
of the shadow side the lines should seem 
to be lost in the background. 

Never forget that in striving to har- 
monize relief and artistic rotundity in qual- 
ities of a picture you will outstep the pic- 
torial reality if you make the head look as 
if the space about it was easily traversable. 

Some photographers call this a simula- 
tion of atmosphere, and take a lot of trouble 
to manage the source of light to produce it, 
but it is more suggestive of a vacuum. 

Even when the light comes from a point 
almost directly behind the model the har- 
mony of the gradations on the face and 
background must be preserved. 

It will be perceived that if the background 
is too light the outline of the face on the 
bright side may be totally lost. Therefore, 
if you succeed in harmonizing roundness 
with this “artistic relief,’ you have reality 
at its best. 
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Some Problems of Commercial Photography 


The problems which it is proposed to 
discuss are not those connected with ma- 
terials or manipulation, but with certain 
aspects of the business, as distinct from 
the technical side of the work. Further- 
more, the writer does not intend to raise 
up hypotheses only for the purpose of 
showing his skill at proving or demolish- 
ing them. He cannot even find a solu- 
tion for some of the problems which he 
will raise. To diagnose a disease without 
professing any ability to cure it has quite 
a respectable precedent in another pro- 
fession, so that the writer has no qualms 
in following it. He is also at the moment 
in a position which allows him to take a 
somewhat detached, and therefore a less 
biased, standpoint; that is to say, that his 
stands or falls by its quality. 
Speed is at the same time a fairly insistent 
factor, although it may be added that a 
description of both the nature of the sub- 
jects and the conditions under which they 
are handled have caused quite experienced 
photographers visibly to shudder and to 
commiserate the writer on his fate. The 
point on which he is often congratulated, 
however, and which is in some measure 
the foundation of these notes, is that cost 
comes only third on the list of points by 
which his work is measured. 

It will add strength to the points that 
he proposes to discuss that, although it 
was actually the size of their photo- 
graphic account that induced a certain 
large engineering firm to employ a pho- 
tographer on their staff, his services have 
been demanded in so many ways that 
were not thought of before that the con- 
sumption of photographs is many times 
what had been imagined, and the actual 
sum expended must be very much greater 


work 


also. It is this position which enables 
the writer very often to carry through a 
job in ways that would not be “eco- 
nomic” from the ordinary business pho- 


tographer’s point of view, and the prob- 


lems that rise to his mind are as to what 
a man whose bread-and-butter depend on 
the profit he makes of his work would do 
in the circumstances. 

The reader is asked to reject from his 
mind any idea which the previous sen- 
tences may have produced that the work 
referred to is done in a wasteful mannef. 
The low percentage of time or material 
“wasted” in trials, overs, and throw-outs 
would astonish many whose work covers 
a very much smaller range of subjects or 
problems. What is meant by reference 
to economics and profit is merely that in 
the first place many small jobs are carried 
through that at current prices would not 
only not be worth handling by an outside 
commercial firm, but would be considered 
a nuisance anda loss. On the other hand, 
there is many an occasion when a better 
result can be obtained by using some 
special material, or a certain amount of 
extra time, the doing which by the out- 
side firm might again result in a loss. 

Again, I will ask the reader to cast out 
any supposition that in pointing out these 
facts the writer wants to claim any supe- 
riority, or to create any impression that he 
writes as though reclining on a meta- 
phorical bed of roses. The facts are the 
reverse. In dealing with the many heads 
of departments he finds that the general 
opinion of photography and photograph- 
ers held by these highly technical and 
professional gentlemen is that photogra- 
phy consists of certain camera manipu- 
lations which may be learnt (thanks to 
Mr. George Eastman) in half an hour or 
so, and that, judging by their circulars 
(both many and frequent) and by the 
dress and address of their representatives, 
technical and commercial, photographers 
are a shabby, touting lot. 

That description is not a pleasantly 
sounding one, but the words are not the 
writer’s. They represent the outspoken 
opinion of a gentleman who has business 
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with many of the profession, and there 
are many other experiences that empha- 
size the popular opinion regarding the 
man behind the camera. Not only is he 
the butt of every “street-boy,” but the 
grins that greet a photographer wherever 
his work takes him can hardly be said to 
add to his “professional” dignity. The 
portraitist is familiar with the busy city 
gentleman who can spare only three 
minutes for a sitting (though he probably 
spends many a pleasant post-lunch half- 
hour with a glass and a cigar), as “he is 
already late for an appointment with his 
dentist,” and is subsequently surprised 
to find that his expression in the photo- 
_ graphs accords with those circumstances. 
The same attitude is frequently adopted 
towards the commercial photographer, 
who is handed, let us say, a complicated 
scientific instrument, and is asked to 
“Just snap this, will you?” 
On the other hand, one occasionally 
meets people who recognize that photo- 
graphy is a craft calling for as much skill 
and time as any other, and that the crafts- 
man is worthy of his hire. Just recently 
'the writer was asked to photograph a 
stained-glass window which contained, 
perhaps, an unusual range of colour, from 
the palest tints of mauve and even white 
rolled glass to deep browns, reds, and pur- 
ples, besides embodying a vast amount of 
exceptionally fine detailed hand-work; in 
wemort, a regular “teaser.” Yet the de- 
signer was willing to pay any sum in rea- 
son for a print to be subsequently repro- 
duced in a half-tone block. <A_ straight 
proof from the whole-plate negative 
evoked astonishment as to amount of 
detail and gradation rendered, but a 
subsequent half-hour with matt-varnish, 
pencil, and scraper made a 50 per cent. 
improvement. Occasionally also a firm 
will pay one’s expenses to travel many 
miles in preference to engaging a local 
photographer, although the latter’s prices 
»may be much lower. The inference is 
pueetty obvious, but the trouble seems to 
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be that those who have learnt the advan- 
tage of paying a good price are few, and 
have arrived at that result by reason of 
their own bitter experience, and not by 
reason of any activity on the part of pho- 
tographers. Cutting of prices seems to 
be rapidly becoming a feature of busi- 
ness-fetching tactics among commercial 
photographers as it was,not so many years 
back, among the portrait artists. It will 
be recalled that commercial work was 
often regarded as a refuge from the im- 
passe that resulted, but itself appears 
to be approaching the same state of 
affairs. 

The writer has already explained that 
he is not immediately affected by the 
cutting of prices, or by the accompani- 
ment of wage reduction, which are always 
two sides of a very vicious triangle. He 
has been, however, in the course of “keep- 
ing his own end up,” to a certain degree 
successful in his immediate entourage in 
correcting the impression described at the 
commencement of this screed, that pho- 
tography is little more than a button- 
pressing profession. One of the useful 
results of his efforts has been to prove 
that given a well-finished article and rea- 
sonable facilities for photographing it to 
advantage, the block from an untouched 
print will give a much more faithful and 
effective representation of the subject than 
one made from a photograph of an unfin- 
ished or soiled article just stuck up any- 
where in the workshop and “snapped,” 
and afterwards worked up by a process- 
artist. In addition to being better it is 
considerably cheaper as a rule. 

In connection with this point it may 
be mentioned that the writer is informed 
that a well-known process firm is quoting 
an absurdly low price for making a 
whole-plate negative and print, probably 
relying on the necessity which will arise 
as a result of cheap work for a very great 
deal of highly priced artists’ work to 
bring them a satisfactory profit. There 
are other interesting problems that con- 
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cern the question of a fixed price per 
photograph, from the point of view of the 
operator. Frequently, probably more 
often than not, it happens that the price 
quoted is calculated on the time that 
should be taken normally in setting up 
the camera, taking the photograph, and in 
the return journey. In the writer’s ex- 
perience it happens, also more often than 
not, that to spend more time than would 
be “economic” as regards the price quot- 
ed would result in a better photograph. 
It may be a house, and a little waiting 
would bring the sun into a more favorable 
position. It may be a machine, on which 
the operator would like to spend some 
time with chalk or an oily rag, or it may 
be desirable to have it moved about and 
some sort of background rigged up to 
make subsequent blocking-out easier. On 
the other hand, many mechanical subjects 
which usually are required with an abso- 
lutely white background are much better 
rendered if actually photographed against 
a fairly dark ground, with only just a bit 
of white paper to give a definite outline 
of some complicated portion, and after- 
wards blocked out with opaque, but the 
price quoted may not have included this 
operation. Just how to get the best 
results from each subject should always 
be a matter for the operator’s skill and 
judgment, but what is he to do in such 
cases as those suggested, which are only 
examples of what frequently occur? If 
he studies time the client does not get the 
best possible photographs, which fact is 
bound, sooner or later, to react on the 
operator’s wages and prospects, though 
that effect may arrive only gradually and 
indirectly. If, on the other hand, he goes 
all out for the best possible photographs, 
his employer will grumble at the time 
spent and the loss of immediate profits, 
and the customer will complain if the 
additional expense above the original 
quotation be passed on to him. 

To the writer it seems far pleasanter 
and more profitable to aim at a satisfac- 
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tory price for the best possible work. The 
customer appreciates the fact, if it is made 
apparent to him, that the cost of good 
photographs is not so much above that 
of inferior stuff that it will not be very 
quickly recovered many times over by its 
increased advertising power. It may also 
be shown, as has been suggested above, 
that the more expensive photograph 
may be actually cheaper, because it needs 
no working up. Better prices, as well as 
the increased business that well-satisfied 
customers usually induce, are not gener- 
ally regarded as undesirable by photo- 
graphic firms, nor is an increased wage, 
which such circumstances should permit, 
likely to be objected to by the operator. 

The writer’s aim in penning these re- 
marks has been to show that good 
photography is regarded by a compara- 
tive few of the public as a skilled “pro- 
fession,”’ and as such worth a satisfactory 
fee. By the great majority it is regarded 
merely as little more than an easily learnt 
elaboration of a popular hobby. It is to 
the interests of all that public opinion 
should be educated up to the facts. Hay- 
ing attempted to describe some of the 
symptoms of the ailment from which the 
profession of commercial photography is 
suffering, and to suggest some of the 
causes, the writer hopes that someone 
may be able to devise a remedy.— 
D. CuHarces, The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 

x* 


No burglar turns the light on when he gathers 
the family silver. He works in the dark, stealth- 


ily. It’s honest folk that choose the light. They 
invite it, 
It’s the same way with advertisers. When 


a merchant or manufacturer advertises his prod- 
uct in your trade paper, he brings it into the 
light of publicity. He tells you all about it— 
lets it stand on its own merits—invites your at- 
tention and criticism because he knows his 
product is good. 

Keep in touch with all the good things that 
progressive merchants and manufacturers are in- 
troducing and keeping constantly before you 
the advertising in the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Advertisements are interesting, instructive, 
and profitable to you. Get the ad-reading habit. 
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WILL ROUNDS’ GARDEN STUDIO, LOWELL, MASS. 
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WILL ROUNDS’ GARDEN STUDIO, LOWELL, MASS. 
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The Yellow Screen and the Ordinary Plate 


There is an erroneous notion prevalent 
among photographers, who ought to know 
the falacy of their belief, that it is pos- 
sible to get an approximated degree of 
correct color rendition from the use of an 
ordinary plate, by interposition in conjunc- 
tion with it of the so-called yellow screen 
during exposure. 

The persistent maintenance of an ef- 
fected improvement in reproduction of color 
tone by the virtues supposed to exist in the 
screen, is not a new idea, inasmuch as it 
was prevalent even in the days of the col- 
lodion plate. It has only become more pro- 
‘nounced since the introduction of the ortho- 
chromatic film, when advocacy was made of 
the value of the screen in conjunction with 
this special plate. Had there been anything 
in the proposition, it certainly, ere this, 
would have been put upon a sure founda- 
tion, and orthochromatism would not have 
been hailed with the acclamation it re- 
ceived. 

We want to briefly show why the yellow 
screen per se, is of no consideration for 
direct influence. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail of 
the theory of color-sensitive plates further 
than to remind you that their intent and 
purpose is to give approximately better 
color rendition by equalizing the effect of 
the different spectrum colors and to com- 
pensate the tardiness of certain rays by de- 
pression of certain others which act too 
energetically upon the sensitive surface. 

We are, therefore, confronted with a two- 
fold impediment to attainment of correct 
color rendition. 

Orthochromatism does in a great meas- 
ure correct false luminosities and give them 
nearer their true relativity. This effect is 
secured by impregnation of the sensitive 
ims with certain organic dyes, which im- 
Dart increased activity where needed; that 
'S, in the yellow, red, and more or less in 
he green. But now for the part played by 


our yellow screen. It is found, despite the 
increased sensitiveness secured by the treat- 
ment of the film, we are up against another 
factor in the problem. In many subjects 
we discover that the blue and violet act with 
undiminished activity, and even with the use 
of the orthochromatic film such colors make 
the finished print appear in their particular 
case false by coming out too light. 

To depress their activity to the proper 
limits so that they may act only propor- 
tionately, we interpose during exposure the 
yellow screen to cut some of them out, hold 
them back, as we say. This is the sole office 
and purpose of the yellow screen, and so it 


hardly needs argument to show that it 


would be possible to get proper color tone 
rendition by ignoring the conditions neces- 
sary to secure it, the dyeing of the film, 
since our plate, without this condition con- 
ferred by the dye, is out of commission for 
the work it is expected to do. 

But you may argue that the screen, by 
depressing the passage of the blue and 
violet, will give advantage to the yellow; 
but you must remember that the intensity 
of the yellow as compared to the blue would 
not be materially altered. 

The only possible advantage accruing 
from the use of the screen, which may lend 
some shade of plausibility to the assertions 
of the advocates of the yellow screen’s in- 
fluence, is in the necessity of prolonged 
exposure demanded by the use of the screen 
and the consequent good results therefrom. 
As far, however, as correct tones are con- 
cerned, even prolonged exposures of a de- 
gree incompatible with general practice 
can never give even the good results of an 
orthochromatic plate without the use of a 
screen. The idea is in theory false and 
unsound in practice. 

* 


“Turn off those incandescents back there 2” 

“Why?” We usually leave ’em burning.” 

“Yes, but trade is light enough this morning 
without ’em.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 


If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and 


submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


When You Buy Goods By Sample 


When a man buys goods from sample, 
and, when they are delivered, he finds they 
are not according to sample, and therefore 
not what he bought, what should he do to 
protect his interests in the matter, and par- 
ticularly how long a time has he got, after 
the goods are delivered to him, to inspect 
them to see if they conform to sample, and 
to return them if they do not? 

This question is constantly arising in the 
experience of business men, both large and 
small, and it has occurred to me that it may 
be useful to answer it. 

I should say first that every sale in which 
a sample has been shown the buyer, is not 
necessarily a sale by sample. Very often a 
sample is produced to the buyer before the 
sale is made, but the order or contract sub- 
sequently entered into will contain its own 
description of the goods. In case of dispute 
over whether the delivery is good, the de- 
scription in the order or contract will govern, 
and not the sample. A sale by sample is a 
sale made solely on the basis of the sample, 
without any other standard of quality, and 
without any other description. In such a 
sale the well established law is thus stated: 


On a sale by sample the obligation 
rests on the seller to deliver goods cor- 
responding to the sample, and if they do 
not correspond there is a breach of con- 
tract on the part of the seller entitling 
the buyer to reject the goods and re- 
lieving him from liability for the price 
if he returns them, or entitling him to 
sue for and recover the difference if he 
retains them. If only part of the goods 
are defective and the contract is divis- 
ible, the buyer may return those not 


corresponding to the sample and retain 
the remainder. For the purpose of de- 
termining whether the goods do con- 
form to the sample the buyer has the 
right to an inspection and examination 
of the goods in bulk. The inspection 
should be made within a reasonable 
time and at the place of delivery. You 
see, therefore, that the buyer has choice 
of three remedies if the goods sent do 
not conform to sample: 


1. He can turn the goods back and refuse 
to pay for them. 

2. He can keep them and pay only what 
such goods are worth. This is, of course, 
not necessarily the contract price. 

3. If any of the goods sent are according 
to sample, he can (if the order and the 
goods are easily divided up into sections or 
lots) keep those that are like sample and 
return the rest. 

Note that the buyer in such a case 1s 
entitled to inspect the goods when they ar- 
rive, but must do it within a reasonable time. 
What is a reasonable time is a very difficult 
question; thousands of law suits have arisen 
out of it. A reasonable time is such a period 
as is reasonable under all the circumstances. 
Therefore, as the circumstances would al-. 
ways differ, so a reasonable time would 
differ. I have before me the decision in a 
case which an appeal court has just decided 
on this point in which it was ruled that two 
months was not unreasonable under the cir- 
cumstances. This is much more latitude 
than the courts usually give in such cases. 

This case was interesting. The buyer 
bought the goods by sample March 9th, and’ 
they were shipped and received shortly after 
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that. The buyer didn’t look at them until 
some time in May, when he found, as he 
claimed, that they were not according to 
sample. He shipped them back on May 5th, 
and refused to pay the bill. The seller sued 
on two grounds, first, that they were accord- 
ing to sample, and second, that even if they 
weren't, it was the buyer’s duty to inspect 
them within a reasonable time, which he 
hadn’t done, and his holding of the goods 
up for two months bound him to take them. 

If this case had been referred to me, I 
should have been much inclined to advise 
that an interval of two months between re- 
ceipt and return was too great, and that the 
buyer was probably bound. Nevertheless, 
the jury that heard this case decided that 
two months was not unreasonable, and the 
court that heard the appeal affirmed this on 
the ground that the question was primarily 
one of fact for a jury, and the jury, having 
decided it in favor of the defendant (the 
buyer), the verdict must stand since there 
was nothing necessarily unreasonable about 

a two months’ interval. The following from 

the decision is interesting : 

The defense presented to the plain- 
tiff’s action was that the merchandise 
contracted for was to correspond with 
the sample shown, that the defendant 
relied on the statements of the plaintiff 
that the goods would correspond there- 
with, and that the goods delivered were 
of an inferior quality, different from 
what was ordered except as to a part of 
the quantity. The remainder of the 
bill was returned to the plaintiff as un- 
suitable and not according to the con- 
tract. The plaintiff’s invoice was dated 
March 9, 1920. The merchandise re- 
turned was delivered to the carrier May 
5, 1920. 

The sale having been made by sample, 
there was an implied warranty that the 
goods shipped would be like sample, 
and the buyer was entitled to a reason- 
able opportunity to make the necessary 
comparison and where as in this case as 
the defendant alleged, the goods ordered 
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were mixed with other and different 
goods not included in the same contract, 
the buyer could accept the goods which 
corresponded with the sample and re- 
ject the rest. 

We are not disposed to hold that the 
time intervening between the receipt of 
the merchandise and its return was an 
unreasonable period in which to inspect 
them and ascertain whether they were 
up to the standard of the contract. 
Making due allowance for the time 
probably consumed in shipment (about 
one week—E. J. B.) the period is not 
so long as to require us to say the delay 
made the defendant liable for the bill. 
It was a fact of which we may take 
notice that in that period transportation 
was attended with much delay, and a 
considerable time may have been con- 
sumed. The question of the reasonable- 
ness of the time (taken by the buyer to 
examine the goods and act) is a mixed 
question of law and fact under the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, and is 
therefore for the jury to decide. Re- 
gard being had to the extent of the 
defendant’s business and the actual time 
between receipt of the merchandise by 
the buyer and its return, we think the 
court below rightly refused to give 
judgment for the amount of the claim. 


In spite of this decision, the general law 
would still be held to be that a buyer must 
not delay in the examination of the goods, 
but must examine them as soon as prac- 
ticable in the ordinary course of business. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


The Pastor—So God has sent you two more 
little brothers, Dolly? 

Dolly (brightly)—Yes, and he is the only one 
that knows where the money’s coming from. I 
heard daddy say so. 
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Team Work 
C. H. CLAUDY 
The following is reprinted from the employing more than two people; whether 


weekly news service of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music. This 
organization reprinted it from the Chicago 
“Musical Times.” The “Musical Times” 
reprinted it from “Adam’s Impressions.” 
““Adam’s Impressions” got it from the pen 
of the present scribe. 

“For forty cents one can see a good pic- 
ture show and listen to a really first-class 
orchestra. It is such a commonplace that 
we never pay much attention to the marvel- 
ous team play which an orchestra exhibits. 
A dozen or so violins, a couple of ’cellos, 
two or three double-basses, some horns, a 
trombone or two, some clarinets, a flute, an 
oboe, a bassoon, big drums and little, a 
piano, an organ, perhaps a harp and a xylo- 
phone, do a lot of different things in the 
same time, and at the same time, with a 
single error of a fraction of a second on 
the part of one man meaning disaster to the 
product—music. 

“Tf every man played the same note, or 
if every man played some note at exactly 
the same time as his neighbor, the team 
work wouldn’t be so marvelous. But they 
don’t. They play different notes, by which 
we obtain harmony, and they play them at 
different times, and in different times, and 
yet at the same time, by which we obtain 
counterpoint and melodic phrasing and the 
warp and woof of orchestral music. It is 
team work raised to the nth power—and it 
requires a number of years’ training on the 
part of all of them to find a place on such 
a team. 

“Any business which has a crew as well- 
trained as an orchestra must have its crew 
trained, cannot help but function perfectly. 
Teamwork and capable leadership, make an 
orchestra good or bad. Capable leadership 
and the enthusiastic team work make a busi- 
ness bad or good.” 

Evidently some people liked it. 

Team work is possible to any business 


they bale hay or play cornets or act in a 
play or sell groceries or make photographs, 
team work wins, the absence of team work 
loses. 

The photographic studio which has good 
team work has little or no lost motion. In 
a piece of machinery “lost motion’”’ describes 
that movement which does nothing, which 
simply takes up wear or lack of adjust- 
ment. In a business, lost motion is any- 
thing which wastes time, from the expendi- 
ture of which no profit results. A printer 
who waits for negatives, a dark-room man 
who waits for exposures, an operator who 
waits for holders to be filled, a spotter who 
has time to do knitting between prints, all 
represent lost motion. 

If the entire crew is on hand, save one, 
and that one the operator, what does it 
profit a business to have sitters in waiting? 
The lost time of the one man is the lost 
time of the whole organization. Like the 
one horn which plays out of time or tune, 
he spoils for the time being the product of 
the whole organization. 

“But I can’t use a time clock with my 
people,’ says some photographer. 

Wonder what would happen if an orches- 
tra leader said, “But I can’t use a baton 
with my musicians.” 

The actual time clock mechanism may 
not be necessary. Fine orchestras are some- 
times led by capital musicians with only their 
hands, and no stick. Fine business organiza- 
tions, filled with the spirit of team work, 
may not need an actual mechanism of brass 
and steel to record time of arrival and 
departure. But just as the finest orchestra 
is helpless unless some one lead in time, so 
is the finest of business organizations help- 
less if its most important cogs don’t get to 
work in time. 

In music, when a thing which looks like 
a capital C appears just after the signature, 
the player knows he is to play in common 
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time. If that C is crossed with a line, it 
means that but half the marked value is 
given every note. Suppose half the mem- 
bers of an orchestra observe the little line 
and the other half do not—then half the 
orchestra will play at one speed and the 
other half at half that speed 
will result. 


and confusion 


In a business—any business—if half the 
organization works at one speed and half at 
another, nothing but confusion can result. 
A regiment can go no faster than its slowest 
soldier. A business cannot speed up because 
one or two or several men work fast—they 
will but have to stop and wait for the rest 
of the force. Here again is team work—the 
orchestra members must all play the same 
time—the business organization men must 
all work at equal speeds, if true team work 
is to result. 

Here is the real reason why “speeding 
up” methods in business so often fail. Dif- 
ferent men respond differently to speeding 
up processes. The result is confusion and 
waste. Only that speeding up process which 
is effective with all members of an organiza- 
tion is truly efficient. 

The orchestra and the photographer have 
some things in common, since both labor to 
produce beauty. The beauty of the one is 
ephemeral, transient, gone as soon as pro- 
duced. The beauty of the other is (or 
should be) permanent. But both produce 
that which is an appeal to our love of the 
beautiful. 

A large, fine orchestra costs more than a 
small, cheap one. To hear the best music, 
‘one must pay for it. A large fine photo- 
‘graph costs more than a small poorly made 
‘one. To have the best photograph, one must 
pay for skill and knowledge. But a good 
conductor, selecting fine musicians, will pro- 
duce a large fine orchestra at less expense 
‘than a poor conductor, selecting incompetent 
players. A good business man, who is also 
a photographer, will get together a crew 
which will produce fine photographs at a 
less price than the good photographer who 


1s a poor business man. Music lovers will 
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But 

of two orchestras of equal merit, they will 

choose to pay to hear the less expensive. 
Lovers of good pictures will choose, as 


patronize, of two orchestras, the best. 


between two photographers, the one who 
does the best work. But as between two 
who do equally good work, the man who 
does it the less expensively will get the 
business. 

It is team work which reduces lost motion, 
saves time, promotes efficiency, produces the 
best goods for the least money. It is team 
work which makes a photographic organiza- 
tion pay, or lose. 

If your business isn’t functioning as well 
as it should, go to the nearest theatre and 
look as well as listen to, the orchestra. 


=—_Sxo—— —n 


| Our Legal Department | 
a nee | 


Gentlemen— 

I would like to ask a question from 
your Legal Department. Sometime in 
June a salesman took my mother’s con- 
tract for a small monument to be deliver- 
ed in October. The salesman did not 
leave a copy of the contract but said one 
would be sent from the office. ‘he con- 
tract was never sent. A crook salesman 
took advantage of my mother, who is 
over seventy-five years old, and said as 
she had never received the contract they 
were not going ahead with the work and 
got her to sign another contract with him 
for another stone. He has the stone set 
up and it is paid for. The other party 
says she has to take the stone ordered 
from them. She would not have taken 
the second stone if she had had the con- 
tract of the first stone. Has she got to 
take the first stone? My father’s estate 
was never settled.—__S. A. 


September 14, 1921. 
Dear Sir— 

Answering yours of the 10th inst., ad- 
dressed to the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
of this City, I am very much afraid that 
your mother is bound by the first con- 
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New Plastigmat 
Portrait Lens for 
Impressionistic 
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HIS new Bausch & Lomb lens 

will be welcomed by all studio 
artists, since it eliminates the defects 
of the so-called “‘soft focus’’ lenses 
previously offered. It is marked by 
the following distinctive features : 


1. Produces chemically soft negatives, 
eliminating 90% of retouching; 


tr 


Gives desired results at full opening 
of lens; 


3. High-lights do not clog; 


Detail is preserved in deepest shad- 
ows, with almost total absence of 
so-called ‘‘double lines’’; 


5. You get on the negative exactly what 
you see on the ground-glass. 


These features are the findings of ex- 
perienced and unbiased photographers 
who have given the Plastigmat a thorough 
trial in their studios. 


Bausch € lomb Optical ©. 


632 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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tract provided the concern to which she 
gave it has done nothing itself to violate 
it. It appears from your statement of 
facts as if the first company was extreme- 
ly slow and negligent in carrying the con- 
tract out. There might be a loop holg 
there to repudiate that contract on the 
ground of undue and _ unwarrantable 
delay. The second salesman may not 
have been a crook for he may have seri- 
ously believed that the failure to 
acknowledge the first order and the delay 
in filling it meant that it would not be 


filled. ey ip B. 


Concerning the Finish in 
the Picture 

Imitation of nature is the essential of all 
sound rational pictorial reproduction, and 
reasoning from this, the natural inference 
would be that the closer the imitation, the 
better the picture. 

But it has invariably been a point of dis- 
pute with artists and critics of pictures, 
whether an absolute presentation of truth 
is a desideratum. Some pictorialists have 
gone to the extreme of considering mere 
suggestiveness of the actual thing, the 
summum bonum of art. 

It must be confessed that a picture which 
is not an exact record or counterpart of 
reality, but which leaves something for the 
imagination to work upon, is more inter- 
esting than a perfect copy. 

Even in still-life work and pictures of 
flowers, fruit, etc., accuracy of detail is not 
held essential. 

A picture of this kind, which gives at 
a certain distance of view the character of 
the things it is intended to represent, is 
considered more effective if the scales of the 
fish, the feathers of the birds, and the leaves 
and petals of the flowers are not capable of 
individual close-up study to the degree that 
a naturalist might indicate the species. That 
is, the subject is treated in a rather broad 
way. 

To be sure, all of us have enjoyed the 
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J. S). GRAHAM COMPANY, Incorporated 


(Formerly the Bridges Manufacturing Co.) 


Superior Photographic Mountings 
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ornamentation in some oriental work, a 
Japanese fan, for instance, possessed of 
microscopic detail in the design, but here it 
is the naive manner in which the artist 
presents the subject which contributes to 
our pleasure, more than the show of 
elaboration. 

In a picture handled broadly and sug- 
gestively, the sacrifice of some of the de- 
tail is more than compensated for by the 
freshness of the scheme of light and shade 
in the picture. | 

Were it possible to combine the two 
qualities, if we could get breadth and bril- 
liancy united with minute finish, it would 
no doubt enhance the values of the art. 

But only the greatest of painters have 
been able to achieve this, and the feat is 
hardly within the compass of photographic 
art. In looking at pictures, our esthetic 
sense demands deception, but deception 
with a limit, and the question is pertinent. 
The question is, where to fix the limit, and 
in a photographic picture this desideratum 


Copies, Reduces and Enlarges. 
square floor space. 


information, upon request. 


319 N. Howard Street 


becomes more acute than where a painting 
is concerned; because the painting has the 
aid of color to assist in the artistic de- 
ception. Detail in a painting may be ex- 
pressed without being made too obtrusive, 
but excess of finish in the photograph in 
the monochrome draws the eye most par- 
ticularly to it. 

Pictures by any medium, pigments or 
chemical stains upon a piece of paper, are 
not made by the artist to be examined 
microscopically, but for the general effect 
they may produce, and all art critics of 
whatever school are unanimous that ex- 
cessive finish is undesirable, 

A portrait, for instance, ought to be 
treated so that we have the same impres- 
sion we have when we look at the original 
ofeits 

We would be willing to admit the legiti- 
macy of wealth of detail if a photographic 
portrait could do for us what the portraits 
by Holbein or Vander Helst do—the great 
exponents of minutie. Their pictures are so 


Lare’s Master Projection Printer 
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None but the finest chemicals, the 
purest silver, the most expert han- 
dling and a rigid system of super- 
vision enter into the making of 


Hammer Plates 


That’s why they are uniform, 
reliable and unsurpassed. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 
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admirably painted, the color so delicately 
harmonized, that we actually do not notice 
the detail even on close scrutiny. But how 
many painters even can do this; even Velas- 
quez is better appreciated at the proper dis- 
tance. Indeed he would lose some of his 
marvellous effect if he had been as accurate 
as Holbein. 

There is danger, however, in  photo- 
graphic practice in attempting too broad 
an effect. We are not special pleaders for 
either school, and the photographer errs by 
going to either extreme; and we see quite 
a few of his errors thereby, in the care- 
less, sketchy, smeary work. These dashy 
sensational products of affectation are often 
foisted on us as impressionistic art, but they 
are far removed from genuine impression. 

People who praise them get their cue 
from the art critic’s columns, and they 
imagine they are showing their apprecia- 
tion of fine art, their superiority of percep- 
tion, by condemning work where sentiment 
is honestly expressed and not the outcome 
of obsession of some particular cult. 

Public judgment, having thus set the 
pace for the egregious crowd, is it any 
marvel that there is an ever increasing 
crop of the six-months fledglings of dif- 
fusion, eager to minister to the public 
demand ? 

We have said something about the artis- 
tic departure from actual truth, that it is 
permissible; but there is also a departure 
which is most reprehensible and which has 
no sanction in art, and which is not seen 
in any work laying claim to the artistic; 
in fact, only seen in photography and un- 
fortunately indulged in by men in the pro- 
fession who possess considerable ability. 

At our convention exhibitions we often 
see an exemplification of it. This ridiculous 
departure from truth is where the portrait 
head is differently treated from the rest 
of the picture. 

We never see this in painted portraits, 
no matter of what school. If you examine 
the work of the painters, you will note | 
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BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


that the draperies, accessories and_ back- 
ground settings are always in keeping with 
the head. 


In Titian, Correggio, Holbein, Raphael, 
Paul Veronese, you find the flesh painting 
is rich and free and so are the draperies 
and backgrounds. Take Rubens, how homo- 
geneous is his work. Take Gerard Dou, 
and observe how the delicate and minute 
finish of the heads is carried out into every 
detail of his picture. 

If we examine any genuine work of 
Rembrandt, it is the same. Nowhere in any 
good portraiture of any school do we ever 
see that disparity which is so palpable in 
some of our best professional portraiture. 

Why is this? There is an excuse for it 
and so we do not arraign the photographic 
artist. He, or his patrons, must have pleas- 
ing backgrounds, a /a Lawrence, Gainsbor- 
ough, Romney, ete. 
in the studio such accessories to the head, 


He cannot reproduce 


and so he has recourse to the photographic 
Scene painter, who gets them up in a slap 


EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 
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32 SouUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


bang dash-off way to look, as he thinks, 
like the paintings, and the unthinking photo 
artist thinks they can play the part in por- 
traiture, but to anyone of artistic percep- 
tion they are eminently out of place and 
detrimental to the good pose and lighting 
the photographer has studied out. 

You may see signs advertising that the 
scenic artist will finish you an elaborate 
background in a couple of hours, ready to 
take home with you. 

All you need do is to select from the 
“best sellers” something which “daub” or 
“smudge” used in the portraits which got 
an award. 

It is better to eschew backgrounds of 
the scenic kind unless you give your patrons 
something of the beauty or harmony rela- 
tions which savor of the truth. 


He 


The prospective home-builder surveyed the 
pleasant prospect and asked: 

“Ts this land richr” 

“Tt ought to be,” sighed the gentleman 
farmer. “I’ve put all the money I had into it.” 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY ? 


HERE Sms much areand 
taste in designing a photo- 
graphic mounting as there 

isin adress. A mistake may 

be rectified in a dress—but in a 

photographic mounting, never. ! 


Gross 
Mountings 


are perfect mountings and you'll 
make no mistake in using them. 


For Quality 
For Price 
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Your Studio Surroundings 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


The surroundings of your studio and of 
the street entrance may be the making of 
its success or of its failure. 
the trade of the best people of the com- 
munity, and, of course, they will be mainly 
women, you do not want to be located in 
a building filled with such business enter- 
You do 
not want to be on the floor with question- 
able medical practitioners, shyster lawyers 
and the like. If you do not want and do 
not get theatrical work, you may find it 
undesirable to be on a floor with theatrical 
agencies, 

If you have a street entrance of your 
own, you will be handicapped if it is next 
to a cigar store or other business that keeps 
a group of idle men loafing around your 


If you want 


prises as bring no women there. 


sample case. 

The kind of a street location you need is 
one where women will feel willing to linger 
and look at the samples of your work 
shown down there, where they will not be 
conspicuous or stared at in going in or out. 

If your location is not a good one, don’t 
think you cannot move. Begin at once to 
look for a better location, and if you want 
to keep a competitor from dropping into 
your old location, keep the lease of it and 
sublet to some other business for a year or 
two, 

Pick the new location where the sur- 
roundings attract the class of people whom 
you want for your patrons, and where there 
are a good many of them attracted. Shops 
that appeal to women, specialty shops in 
women’s wear, or a big dry goods store that 
attracts large numbers to see its window 
displays, these are good neighbors for your 
street entrance, if you are after the average 
type of studio business, mainly obtained 
from women. If you were to specialize on 
commercial photography, you would do 
well to be located near to such business 
enterprises as advertising agencies, pub- 
lishing houses and the central offices of 
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ARE AGAIN ON THE MARKET 


Your Stock House can now supply you 
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SAGAMORS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


213-215 Water Street 


Wew York 


Sole American Agents 


HIRSCH & KAYE, 239 Grant Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


big business houses. Every photographer 
knows his own interests best, but the main 
thing is to consider your location and to 
make your plans to move if you haven’t 
the right place now. 


Pyro Ascendant 


Of late years pyro has almost entirely 
been superseded by the phalanx of new 
reducing agents—hydroquinone, metol, 
eikonogen, etc. Many have been induced 
to test the validity of their so-called vir- 
tues over pyro, and when they find some 
dominant peculiarity, as, for instance, 
rapidity in calling forth the latent image, 
cleanliness in manipulation, visual bril- 
liancy of negative, they are apt to forget 
the compensation which pyro has to 
offer, 

However, we believe that photogra- 
phers are returning to their former love. 
Our photographic literature is venturing 
to champion pyro again, and we believe it 
will again predominate. 


We fail to see what advantage there is in 
rapidity of action, inasmuch as the work 
done by rapid development, as a rule, 
is hard and blocky without the delicate 
gradations secured by mild action of 
chemicals, and for such development 
nothing is equal to pyro. It will stand 
dilution to an indefinite degree, whereas 
the energy of the other developers is an- 
nihilated when unduly diluted. Pyro, 
therefore, specially recommends itself for 
sbort exposures, equalizing the relations 
of light and shade much better. We have 
tried the various developers, have worked 
with them long and faithfully on account 
of their great convenience, but have been 
compelled to return to pyro when on 
critical work which demanded great deli- 
cacy without flatness, details in shadows, 
as well as in the high lights. There is 
nothing like weak, fresh solutions of pyro 
for such work. 

The following solution we find to work 
most excellently: Make a solution of sul- 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


phite of soda to test 60 by hydrometer 
and a solution of sal soda (carbonate of 
soda jito test: 2244 Lakes 


A Sulphite solution .. 4 ounces. 
Sal soda solution ... 4 ounces. 

B EYEOM 2. meee 1 ounce. 
Waters. 2, 4.4 ceeeee 12 ounces 


For normal exposures take 1 ounce of 
A to 1 drachm of B. The image comes 
up slowly and keeps on increasing in 
intensity until gradually evolved so that 
any acceleration may be made if neces- 
sary. 

Excess of sulphite gives beautiful color 
to the negative, but otherwise is of doubt- 
ful propriety. The beautiful color of 
negatives is not an essentiai for good 
prints. For securing density, great dens- 
ity, nothing equals pyro. Where it is 
desired to reproduce a printed page of a 
book, for instance, so as to have the type 
come out clear black on a white ground in 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


the print, we have found the following 
method the only successful one, equaling 
the work done on a wet plate: 


Water 2...) eee 8 ounces. 
Pyro 342. S6oeeeee 1 ounce. 
Citric’ acid =. ae 60 grains. 


This must be made immediately before 
using. 
Carbonate of sodageees 4 ounces. 
Bromide potassium. ..40 grains. 
Water 4... 522. 32 ounces. 
Proportions, I drachm of A to 1 ounce 
of B. 

After development, do not wash at first 
in water, but take a tuft of cotton dipped 
in acetic acid and water (1 part to 8) and 
swab over the surface of the plate, then 
place it a couple of minutes in a dish of 
acid water, and finally wash well under 
the tap, fix in fresh hpyo (or acid hypo). 

* 


“Tf all of us would think as much of our duties 
as we do of our rights, how much happier the 
world would be.”—Jerry McQuade. 
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HE Portable Skylight will make Photog- 

raphy by Flash Light a pleasure to you 

and yourcustomers. For use in your studio 
or at your customer’s home. Good home por- 
trait operators make $300 to $500 per month. 
A few orders pay for an outfit. Price, $45. 
Adjustable Reflector, $12; Spark Metals, $1 
per dozen. Send for descriptive circular. 


O’NEILL PHOTO CO., - O’Neill, Nebraska 


Stained Negatives 


It goes without saying that it is essential to 
the production of a good print to have a negative 
of good character to translate its virtues. Of 
all the defects of negatives the most difficult to 
deal with are those arising from stain on the film 
itself. Gelatine seems most prone to take hold 
of any stain. It is an animal product readily 
uniting with coloring matter, as the practice of 
the dyer will demonstrate, he using material of 
similar nature to fix his colors upon fabrics. Gela- 
tine is what is called a good mordant, especially 
for colors of organic nature. In the case of gela- 
tine, moreover, the trouble is aggravated from 
the insolubility of the gelatine under the action 
of light in conjunction with the silver compound 
in the sensitive body forming the negative image. 

This latter peculiarity is intensified when alum 
is used to prevent the frilling of the film. So 
it follows that one has a tough proposition when 
he encounters a stain in the film. Prevention, 
of course, is better than cure, but we are con- 
cerned here about the remedy only, but we might 
premise by advising the worker to avoid touch- 
ing the surface of the film with the fingers, both 
before the plates are placed in the holders and 
before or during development. The impress of 
the finger tips really reduces the silver at its 
points of contact and causes local reduction of 
metallic silver during the action of the develop- 
ing fluid. There is no other way of getting rid 
of such film staining than is had by use of the 
retoucher’s pencil. So prevention is here impera- 
tive. Now, as regards stain encountered during 
development. Pyro and hydroquinone are prone 
to give rise under certain conditions to a yellow 
or brownish stain, due to prolonged development 
incident upon short exposures, or to excess of 
alkali. Such stains are a source of discomfort to 
the printer and are most troublesome to eradicate. 

When the stain proceeds from pyro it may be 
eliminated by using an acid alum bath, made by 
dissolving 1 ounce of alum in 16 ounces of water 
and adding 1 dram of strong hydrochloric acid. 

This bath should be used after development and 
before fixing. 

Hydroquinone stains are more stubborn. They 
may be removed sometimes by placing the fixed 
negative, thoroughly washed, in a solution of hy- 
drogen peroxide (the commercial product), con- 
taining enough ammonia to make the bath alka- 
line, but not any excess. It takes sometimes a 
whole day to get the stain from the film if it is 
pronounced. Another way is to mix 6 parts of 
hydrochloric acid with 1 part of nitric acid, and 
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CRAMER HL I-SPEED 
PALME 


. They're like 
Daylight Saving 


— for they'll add 
an hour o 
picture taking 
time to the 
ever shortenin 
Autumn days. 


DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


Investigate Th 
{4.5 Lens 


SK anyone who has tried the 
Graf Super-Anastigmat, 74.5, 
about the results they get with it. 
You will learn some interesting 
things about new possibilities in 
depth, sharpness, flatness of field 
and covering power at full aperture. 
Perfection in these respects has won 
for our f4.5 the highest commenda- 
tion from exacting photographers. 
Get one on a ten-day trial basis. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us. 


GRAF OPTICAL COMPANY 
606 News-Times Bldg. South Bend, Ind. 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 ee Uly, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 A DIIl, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous **291” (no illustrations). 


Seeuit Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


teeny August, 1912 . Fst Henry Matisse 


Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
ese } June 1913 { 


Picasso, Picabia 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


4 52 sp 


oetiNg.” Our Bargain 
ia SD Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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let the mixture stand for several days in a warm 
place. When required for use dilute with 12 
parts of water and immerse the negative therein. 
After clearing, wash well under the tap. 

There is another class of stains proceeding from 
imperfect fixation, due to the removal of the plate 
from the hypo bath before complete solution of 
the unreduced silver in the film and action of 
light thereon. Such stains are technically but in- 
correctly called hypo stains, but the hypo is not 
responsible. Such stains are exceedingly difficult 
of removal. Soaking in strong acid solution of 
sodium sulphite, and exposure to a current of 
air, the film being kept constantly moist at times, 
removes the unpleasant feature, but not always. 
Where the stain on the film is caused by damp 
silver paper coming in contact with it, a dilute 
solution of cyanide of potassium rubbed over the 
stain with a piece of cotton is effectual, but care 
must be taken not to go too far with it. 


—Sao SS 


| AS WE HEARD IT r | 


J. A. Meiser has begun the erection of a new 
studio in Willows, Calif, 


Ed Johnson, of Tacoma, is erecting a new 


studio in Stanwood, Wash. 


Oscar Gustafson, formerly of Alabama, has 
just completed the erection of a new studio in 
Turlock, Calif. 


The number of employees of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company consists cf 10,053 men and 4,935 
women, A regular city population in itself. 


After conducting his studio for thirty-five 
years, H. H. Tosdal, of Estherville, Iowa, has 
sold his business to H. D. Delaney, of Brookings, 
S, 1Dy 


Alderman & Son are just completing a spa- 
cious two-story studio in High Point, N. C,, 
where they will specialize in industrial photog- 
raphy, 


R. F. Shelby, of Gastonia, N. C., has opened 
another branch studio in Lexington, N. C. The 
new studio will be in charge of W. W. Miller, 
who has been associated with Mr. Shelby for 
some time. 


The 1922 convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of the Middle Atlantic States will 
be held in the magnificent ballrooms of the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., during the week of 
March 27th, 1922. 


The Hinckley Studio Company, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., has been purchased by Charles E. Kins- 
man, connected with the firm for several months. 
After undergoing necessary changes, the studio 
will be operated under the name of Kinsman 
Photo & Gift Shop. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TO Prove Proper Packinc.—A 
machinery manufacturing concern in Massachu- 
setts has found a new use for photography. Be- 
fore putting on the cover of a box, the contents 
are photographed to show that they are securely 
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STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. 


There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
compact, greatest capacity, 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 


The most 


least costly outfit made. STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


and properly packed. One of the prints is kept 
by the shipper, while the other is forwarded to 
the consignee. In the event of damage in transit, 
both the shipper and the customer have proof that 
it was not, due to negligence in packing. The con- 
signee’s print is valuable, also, as a guide in un- 
packing complicated machinery —B. ones 


* 


Violent protest is now being heard from com- 
muters at White Plains, N. Y., because of an 
order issued by the Harlem Railroad Company 
that beginning October Ist, all purchasers of 
commutation tickets at White Plains must have 
their photographs on their tickets or they will 
not be accepted. The Harlem officials now are 
only enforcing the photograph edict from Paw- 
ling, Brewster and as far south as Pleasant- 
ville. It became known here today that com- 
muters intended to protest to the company 
against the order and it was said some of the 
commuters might take the matter to court. 

Robert A. Footer, a prominent resident, in a 
letter to a local newspaper, said the corporation 
has no authority to ask commuters to have their 
photographs taken and placed on their tickets. 

“T protest most strongly against the right of 
any public service corporation to set as a ‘condi- 
tion, the production of a photograph before the 
acceptance of United States currency for the 
purchase of an article put on public sale,” said 
the letter. “I further protest against the unfair- 
ness of the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany to question the honesty of the thousands 
of commuters who for years have been regularly 
contributing to its welfare, in a large measure 
boosting the cities and towns along this road 
for which the road in turn benefits by increased 
traffic.” 

Announcement was made at the Harlem sta- 
tion here that the company would establish a 
studio in the station where a competent photog- 
rapher would take the commuters’ pictures  pri- 
vately. Commuters say that they should be al- 
lowed to furnish their own photographs without 
going to the railroad station and sitting for their 
picture as though it were to be placed in the 
rogues’ gallery. 

The company has determined to enforce the 
placing of photographs on commutation tickets, 
it is said, because a large number of these tickets 
have been purchased by scalpers who hired them 
out at a reduced rate for a round trip to New 
York. Court injunctions were obtained against 
the scalpers but this did not stop the “hiring out” 
process, as tickets were purchased under “fake” 
names, 

x 

Don’t get down-hearted because you happen to 
make a mistake. Every time a smart man makes 
a mistake he learns something. 


American Annual of Photography, 1922 


Ready about November 25th, 1921 

ILLED with Interesting and Practical Information. More 
than Two Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in 
Color. A Complete Photographie Formulary. The World’s 
Finest and Most Popular Annual. Paper-Covers, $1.75. Cloth- 
bound Edition, $2.50. Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. 

SOLE TRADE-AGENTS: 

GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York City 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. Ss BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn ## 
while learning. 


Call or write for free eoraieeue D. 


Don’t build or remodel your BF 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 


Strongest and most easily in- 
stalied photographer’s Sky-light ever 


made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The No.9 Century Studio Outfit 


Large heads in portraiture are becoming more popular. 
They necessitate a long focus lens and a long bellows exten- 
sion. This combination produces better drawing and per- 
spective. 


The Century Studio Outfit No. 9 with its extra long bellows 
extension has a focal capacity of 30 inches sufficient for prac- 
tically any long focus portrait lens. 


The No. 9 outfit is also equipped with the Eastman Double 
Cut Film Holder in 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 sizes making for sim- 
plicity and smoothness in operating the camera and conserv- 
ing the photographer’s energy. 


See it at your Stockh House. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department RocuesTer, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—A general assistant; must be able to re- 

touch; state experience and salary expected in 
first letter, J. Goldfine, 101 Baltimore Street, 
Cumberland, Md. 


WANTED—Young manor lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced general assistant. Young 

man preferred. Printing, some operating and 
framing. Retouching desirable but not necessary. 
C. A. Payne, Watkins, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


POSITION WANTED by young lady, with experience, 
as assistant in photographic studio. Address 
Miss Darlene Weaver, Sterling, Illinois. 


Position WANTED—Photographer, who has per- 
manent position for a competent retoucher, etcher 
and all-around man, with long experience, please 
state offer of salary to ‘‘Permanent,’’ 1108 Brown 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PosITION WANTED—Photographer desires position; 
all-around man with 25 years’ experience; steady 
and reliable. Address Chas. H. Myers, 208 E. 
Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Position WANTED—By first-class retoucher and 

expert etcher (no printing). Have had years of 
experience and could also run branch studio. Ad- 
dress Box 965, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Best located studio in city of 75,000, 
at invoice price. Address 221 Haver Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


For SALE—Ground-floor studio, located in center 

of best business block in city of 300,000. The 
leading studio in city for fifteen years and doing a 
$30,000 business annually. Good reason for selling. 
Address Box 977, careof BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
' Ave., Chicago. 
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A Guarantee That Guarantees 


The best guarantee of faithful performance, 
of lasting usefulness or of the definite quality 
of a product is found in that product’s adver- 
tising. 

If you value constant satisfaction—if you 
want to push every dollar to its limit, read 
the advertisements. In them you will find 
many newsy items to save you money, time 
and energy. 

No matter what your wants are—the ad- 
vertisements can help you. 

The advertisements contain many sugges- 
tions to meet the important problems. To 
take advantage of an advertisement is to 
save—to get guaranteed value. 

Read the advertisements—they pay. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


WIELOUGHBY Uys” 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. | 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Order your Printer 
now—be ready for 
the best season of all 
the year for the sale 
of large prints. 


The No. 2-8x10 Eastman 
Projection Printer 


Always ready for use—always in focus, it makes enlarg- 
ing as simple and as fast a process as contact printing. 

The No. 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, tnclud- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens f. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00. Orders for No. 2 


Printers will be filled in the order they are received. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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You don’t know how much 
quality 1s in a negative until 
you make a print on 


AIRTUORA 


The paper without a 


disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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The Eastman Print Washer 


Built especially for the amateur finisher. Simple, practi- 


cal, motor driven, yet there is nothing to get out of order. 


The friction drive mechanism is outside the tank—there 
are no gears—no leaky stuffing boxes. The washing cage 
of strong metal mesh has large door, giving easy access to 
prints when cage is raised. Capacity, 200-3A or 4x 5 
prints—the number of prints that finishers agree it is most 
convenient to handle in a single batch. The prints are 


washed quickly and thoroughly. 


Eastman Print Washer, complete including 110 volt 
motor, $125.00. In ordering, specify whether D. C. or A. C. 
motor is desired. Motors for 220 volt current supplied at 
an additional price. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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The best developer—the most economical 


developer tor photographic papers 


ELON 


We make tt—we know it’s right 
and we recommend it for the 


quality of the results tt produces. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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No subject 1s too dificult — 
no lighting too daring for 
the man who uses 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROGH ESTERS Nays 
All Dealers’ 
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| 636 FRANELIN SQUARE 4 
PHILADELPHIA . Xi 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quaker Ci ty 


GARNETT Mar Fotto : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Moupes 


| enemas RSS LOTIT 


ae és 


HE individuality of Quaker 
City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
Thickness of Mat om to sell the goods. 
Ry ca embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 


of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 
right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER CITY CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


st E 
° No. Size Folio Opening for COMPANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 

S 59 4% x9 3 x 4 Square d 
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What to Note in Photographing Color 


The indirect method of reproduction of 
the colors of nature by photography, though 
productive of some remarkable approxima- 
tions of visual color sensations, can hardly 
be regarded as a perfect solution of the 
problem so long sought for. 

The direct methods of the early investi- 
gators soon ran to their logical limits as the 
results accomplished were not practical, 
although from the historical account of 
them communicated to us, they look as if 
they might have had promise of profitable 
return. However, investigation for more 
than half a century seems to have been en- 
tirely abandoned until the advent of ortho- 
chromatic photography once more stimu- 
lated experimentation, when a new line of 
research inaugurated, indirect 
method. But it is not the intention of the 


was the 
present paper to discuss the color problem 
itself, but merely to offer a few suggestions 
relative to the subject, concerning some of 
the phenomena of color, which may be of 
use to those studying the problem, in the 
conviction that a better resolution of it may 
be discovered than the one now accepted 
by many as the final word. 

When ordinary light is analyzed by 
means of the spectroscope, it is found, as 


you all know, to be a composition of various 
colored rays ranging in the visible band 
from red to violet. 

If an object does not equally reflect all 
the different varieties of light which consti- 
tute a beam of white light, the reflected 
light from this object which falls upon the 
retina, will be found more or less wanting 
in some of the constituents, which produces 
the sensation of color. Hence, a colored 
object is one which does not equally re- 
flect all the elements of a beam of light, 
but absorbs some. 

The light absorbed is, as they say, trans- 
formed into heat waves. If we analyze the 
light reflected by a colored object or trans- 
mitted by a colored screen, we find that the 
continuous spectrum, which is obtained with 
white light, is replaced by one from which 
a portion is partly or completely missing. 
This missing portion appears as a black 
band, known as the absorption band of that 
color. If a particular object absorbs most 
of the elements of white light, so that only 
a sinall portion of the spectrum is reflected, 
that portion may be referred to as the reflec- 
tion or transmission band. 

Since the light which is not absorbed 
falls upon the eye, the sensation of color 
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produced is the reverse or complementary 
of the color which is absorbed. When white 
light is examined spectroscopically, the 
analysis shows a band of colors which ap- 
pear to consist of three main portions, red, 
green and blue-violet, the red passing into 
the green through gradations of orange 
and yellow, and the green passing into 
the violet-blue through gradations of green- 
blue and blue. 

If objects of various colors are exam- 
ined, it is found that a light blue object 
has an absorption band in the red, a purple 
in the yellow, a magenta in the 
green, an orange in the blue-green and a 
yellow in the blue-violet. Thus, a sensation 
of light blue is produced by a mixture of 
green light and blue-violet falling upon the 
eye, red light being more or less absent, 


object 


having been absorbed from the white light 
by the object which appears to be colored 
light blue. 

In the same way, a sensation of “yellow” 
is produced by a mixture of green light and 
red light falling upon the eye, the blue- 
violet having been absorbed. If the blue- 
violet is not formed in the light source, the 
original light must appear yellow. 

Much of the contrast seen in Nature is 
due to color, and may be modified by alter- 
ing the color of the incident light or the 
reflected light which enters the eye. Take, 
for instance, a red book having a gilt title 
on the cover; the red absorbs the visual 
dark-blue violet, and it also absorbs the 
green which is reflected by the yellow gilt 
letters, the result being, to our vision, that 
the gilt lettering appears strongly con- 
trasted with the red of the book as its back- 
ground. If we examine the book through a 
blue glass, we see the red cover and the gilt 
lettering both dark and not contrasted. 
Through a green glass, which absorbs the 
red from the book but lets all the green 
rasp through, we get increase of contrast. 
3ut—examples enough. It will be noticed 
that, in order to photograph to get contrast 
between two colors, we must use light for 
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viewing which is absorbed by one of the 
colors and not by the other. 

Nearly half the effect of light in an or- 
dinary photograph is produced by the violet 
light, which is invisible to the eye. The 
photography of colored objects involves 
careful consideration of the nature of the 
particular colors and of the relation between 
the color and the plate and screen, so that 
it is necessary to approach every subject 
with an open mind and a determination to 
get the best results by experiment in the 
particular case; and so | think you editors 
often are annoyed by correspondents who 
desire what kind of screen and plate should 
be used to photograph a bright-colored sub- 
ject, expecting the ready furnishing of 
some definite formula which shall accom- 
plish with a single exposure all that 1s 
wanted.—H. M. S. 


The Advertising Pages 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


It used to be a common thing to hear 
people complain that the magazines were 
made up more than half of advertising 
pages. A magazine starting with forty 
pages of reading matter and gradually — 
increasing until it had sixty pages, if its 
number 
faster than the reading pages, was con- 


advertising pages increased in 
demned. The thoughtless reader would say, 
“Tf this keeps on, this magazine will be all 
advertisements in a little while.” 

But readers have gradually come to 
understand that an increase in advertising 
carried in a periodical usually means more — 
reading matter instead of less, and it means 
better reading matter, too, because the 
more prosperous the publication, the better 
writers it can employ. 

More than that, people have come to 
realize that the advertising pages have an | 
interest of their own. They are filled with 
news and information about many things 
that are necessary and desirable. ; 

This is true in the general magazines | 
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and it is no less true in the trade magazines, 
the business periodicals of the photographic 
field and in other lines. The advertising 
pages of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
and of other prosperous photographic jour- 
nals are filled with matter of value to 
readers. There is valuable information in 
the advertising pages. There are sugges- 
tions for more business, for the more 
efficient handling of business. What if 
such suggestions are in the torm of adver- 
tisements for goods or supplies or equip- 
ment? They are none the less valuable and 
practical You ought to be looking for 
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news about what is what in the way of 
improved fixtures and devices. 

It is a wise photographer who reads the 
advertisements in his photographic journal 
and writes to the advertisers for more 
information about everything that looks as 
if it might be useful in his business. It is 
a foolish photographer who never takes on 
anything new until some traveling sales- 
man comes around and crowds him into 
doing it. The latter photographer never 
gets anything new and _ up-to-date in 
advance of his competitors, and he will be 
behind the most aggressive ones. 


Art in Photographic Portraiture 


We make the following abstract from a 
very interesting paper read by Mr. Edmund 
Drummond Young at a meeting of the Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Society of Pro- 
fessional Photographers and published in the 
British Journal of Photography. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :—We want 
the public to have a bigger idea of the im- 
portance of the place of photography in the 
life of the community; and, to begin with, 
we want ourselves to take a big view of our 
profession. The trouble is we get excited, 
and talk all night about a shilling rise in the 
price of plates or how to get ninepence off, 
when the fact is the customer pays the shill- 
ing and it isn’t a vital matter to the profes- 
sion. Another characteristic is discussing 
formule, processes, and different makes of 
materials—very good for the trade and 
commercial worker, and to me, personally, a 
very enjoyable way of passing the time; but 
most of us are portrait makers, and some of 
us call ourselves artists, and do we slog at 
art and discuss it in the same way? And 
an art training is a longer business than a 
technical training. Now, if we claim to be 
artists, we must justify our claims. I would 
almost say no man has a right to set up as 
4 portrait maker without some artistic train- 
ing, even the man who does the cheapest 
ind quickest work. In my plea for artistic 


training do not imagine for a moment that 
I advocate freak work, or work that any of 
you could call unsalable.. There is an idea 
common to a large class of photographers 
that artistic work means a select clientéle ; 
that it means faking or putting the negatives 
out of focus, or some one or another fancy 
stunt that is more than likely to be the very 
negation of art. Now I want to say that I 
have done all classes of work. In one town 
in which I worked for a year, the class of 
sitter who patronized the gallery would not 
take a photograph where one foot was in 
advance of the other. In the first case in 
which I photographed a customer in that 
position he came back and: made me look 
at his legs and see that they were both the 
same length, pointing out that the photo- 
graph made one short and one long. In 
another case a man came up and complained 
that one side of his face was not black, but, 
adhering to these limitations, it is quite pos- 
sible to turn out artistic work. In fact, the 
man with the art training would make use 
of these very limitations. 

Take the excuse so often heard, ‘The 
public doesn’t want artistic work.”’ To a cer- 
tain extent, it is true. To a greater extent, 
it is not true. Look at the penny photo- 
graph. How long did it last? It didn’t 
stop because the photographer got tired of 
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making them, but because the public wanted 
something better, and the photographer did 
something better. The same with the post- 
card; it is giving place to something better, 
and all around, if you look at the different 
studios, you will find an advance in the type 
of work. The technical side of photography 
is good, and our materials are very nearly 
perfect, but the manufacturers cannot sup- 
ply a formula for composition or lighting. 
Much has been said of D. O. Hill’s work, 
and not too much, in my estimation; but he 
didn’t handle his camera; he had a trained 
man. He only arranged the picture, and 
gave us some of the finest portraits pro- 
duced by photography. 

There is a tendency among us to overrate 
technique. We get carried away by the 
beauty of our process, and it is not to be 
wondered at. Recently I was showing some 
negatives to an artist who knew nothing of 
photography, and he went into raptures over 
the delicacy and gradation of the image. He 
had seen nothing like it. Is it a wonder 
that it proves a snare, and we devote our 
energies to making this beautiful quality an 
end instead of a means to an end? That 
seems a point for us to keep in mind; that 
technique for the pictorial worker is a means 
to an end. Of course, technique is a trap 
to other workers, and very often to the 
painter. Many an artist has lost his soul 
to it. 

In looking round the last P. P. A. Con- 
gress Exhibition, I was struck by the criti- 
cisms overheard; nearly all were on the 
technical aspect of the works. Photographers 
don’t seem to study composition or pattern 
thoroughly, because many of the exhibits 
could have been made into good composi- 
tions by slicing an inch or two off them, and 
there was no excuse for the showing of these 
works such as the professional worker had 
when he turns out a portrait to order. (Take 
the question of a difficult sitter, when 
arrangement has to go to the wind and all 
one’s energies are devoted to getting a 
presentable likeness.) These works were 
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selected, and if the producer had had a 
knowledge of composition he would not have 
sent them, as they were nearly all efforts at 
arrangement, and yet, as I have already 
said, I did not overhear one opinion ex- 
pressed on this aspect of the exhibition. 

Just the other evening a few of us had a 
discussion on rough proofs, and from that it 
went on to the printing of the order and 
the repeated difficulty of keeping the print- 
ing from getting on the dark side. One of 
the company said, “I have never had a print 
returned because it was too light, but many 
a complaint because the prints were too 
dark.’ Now I’ve heard some man say, “Yes, 
the public doesn’t like art in their portraits.” 
I think the photographer is wrong in his 
estimate of the public, and that the public 
is right most times in returning dark prints. 
There is just now a strong tendency to over- 
model the face in lighting. We get faces a 
mass of dark tone, a light on the forehead 
and nose like white paint. It isn’t true to 
life. It’s very beautiful technically, but 
people’s faces are not like that. Take Velas- 
quez: you never find anything in his work 
more luminous than his flesh. 

Coupled with this over-modelling there is 
a tendency to get stereoscopic. Now it is a 
maxim that in representing anything on the 
flat there should be no dubiety as to its 
being rendered on a flat surface, and to do 
otherwise is to go outside the medium, and 
consequently produce bad art, and I would 
like to give you a small extract from “The 
Observer” of Sunday, November 7. It is 
a notice by P. G. Konody on the exhibition 
at Burlington House of Spanish paintings, 
and this particular extract is from the criti- 
cism on El Greco. It says: “ “The Portrait 
of the Artist,’ full of intense pathos, with a 
strange mixture of bitterness and kindliness 
in the expression, must surely rank with the 
world’s masterpieces of portraiture. A liv- 
ing human being is here reconstructed in 
frank terms of paint. You are thrilled with 
the intense spiritual life of that wasted, 


bearded face. Yet you are never for a 
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“Sketch Portrait, Mr. L.”’ Karl Tausig 


Pittsburgh, 1920 
Toronto, 1920 
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moment allowed to forget that you are look- 
ing at a painted surface, and not at a simula- 
tion of reality !”’ 

“A living human being is here recon- 
structed in frank terms of paint,” and “that 
you are looking at a painted surface, and 
not at a simulation of reality—’’ 

These two sentences, in my opinion, say 
much. The recognition of his medium; no 
emulating the efforts of sculpture or any- 
thing but his medium. I fear we photog- 
raphers da not recognize the limitations and 
scope of our medium, 

The limitations in photography are very 
great, and require to be recognized. Only 
by understanding them, can we have full 
control of our medium. A prominent artist 
who was more or less familiar with the 
practice of photography said he was inclined 
to the opinion that the man who made a 
really fine portrait by photography was do- 
ing a bigger thing than the painter, just 
because of his limitations. Even the man 
who will dispute this opinion, if he knows 
anything of our business, must admit that 
there is much in the view. 

To get back to my point regarding the 
public’s criticisms of our work. No doubt 
the man in the street often does not care a 
rap for art, but he has an instinct for what 
is not true, and in many cases his objection 
springs from a sense that his portrait is not 
rue. We must bear in mind that flesh is 
uminous. Take the nude figures of bathers 
n sunlight or on a grey day. Look how 
hey tell; in the midst of light they are 
yrighter than anything else. If we analyze 
arefully the criticisms in these cases where 
he public say they do not want an artistic 
ortrait, we will often find that the com- 
aint is justified; but it is not that our sit- 
er objects to art, but to what is called art 
nd is really false to nature. There is the 
tory of Sir Joshua Reynolds and the little 
irl who came with some relations to see a 
vortrait by the artist. The little girl ex- 
laimed, “Oh! the gentleman has been taking 
nuff.” Sir Joshua looked at the canvas, and 
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at once realized that he had made the shadow 
under the nose too dark, and promptly al- 
tered the depth of the shadow. I could give 
similar instances of the value of thinking 
over remarks made by people with no pre- 
tensions to be critics, 

The necessity in the wet-plate days for a 
large volume of light was productive of 
much good. It gave a breadth and massive- 
ness to the head, and in its simplicity was 
finer and more artistic than many of the 
portraits nowadays. If one has the oppor- 
tunity of looking over some of the old wet- 
plate negatives this will, | am sure, be read- 
ily appreciated, and there is no bad tech- 
nique in them. No lack of detail, but a fine 
breadth. They have roundness, too, but still 
remain on the flat. 

In connection with this latter quality, Mr. 
E. A. Walton, R. S. A., President of the 
Water Color Society, in discussing with me 
D. O. Hill’s work, of which the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy has a very fine collection, 
expressed the opinion that besides the fine 
composition of the photographs, the pictorial 
quality was helped by their being printed 
from paper negatives. He maintained that 
our negatives were too perfect, and lost that 
decorative quality which Hill’s work pos- 
sessed. The grain of the paper negative 
helped to keep the image of the print on the 
surface, making for a more pictorial quality. 
I may say I have experimented a good deal 
in this direction, printing through different 
mediums, but so far I have got nothing sat- 
isfactory for small work; in large work the 
gain is immense. Some years ago there was 
a spate of efforts printed through cloths and 
silks, but I have not found anything in that 
line to give the result wanted. To me the 
canvas-like texture seemed false—some pa- 
per might be found with a suitable grain. 

In the matter of composition or pattern, 
there are some rules, but none that may not 
be transgressed. I would feel inclined to 
say that composition is common sense based 
on some common facts, and we might go 
over some of the facts. 
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Fig 1, 


In a picture we want symmetry or bal- 
ance with variety. Take the pyramid (fig. 
1). That is a perfect figure, the broad base 
giving stability. And the symmetry is right, 
but presently we find it is monotonous—a 
mere geometrical figure. So the top of the 
pyramid or triangle is shoved to one side 
(fig. 2). This makes matters lop-sided, so 
we have to do something with the big space, 
because a big space can be of more interest 
With our tri- 
angle to one side we have two equal divi- 
sions of space. We can put in a small tri- 
angle at the left-hand bottom corner. This 
helps to counter-balance, and takes away the 
lop-sidedness, and by your light and shade 
you can increase or decrease the importance 
of either of your shapes. 


than the object opposing it. 


Of course, there 
are many more ways of doing this. Fig. 2A 
gives a rough idea of this arrangement for 
a 34 lens. Here is the idea of the balance. 
We have a pair of scales (fig. 3). This, 
while quite symmetrical, is just as monoton- 
ous as our first figure, but alter your way 
of balance to this (fig. 4), and you at once 
have balance and variety. This rough sketch 
(fig. 5) will give an idea of an early photo- 


Fig. 2. 


Fig 3 
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graph I took many years ago of a mother 
and child, where I unconsciously applied this 
principle. According to all the rules of com- 
position, I should never have had a face 
right up against the edge of the picture 
looking out, and yet it is held right by the 
small, dark mass of the child’s head in the 
larger mass of white. You will notice in 
this arrangement the space is divided into 
unequal portions of light and dark; into the 
dark smaller portion the fairly large light 
mass of the mother projects, fitting the up- 
per right-hand side—the whole mass _bal- 
anced by the little dark face of the child in 
the large field of white. 

A fact not generally understood is that in 
looking at a composition the eye is influ-— 
enced by what is not in the picture; or, shall 
I say, by what is cut off. This is perhaps 
not very clear, but let me give you an in- 
stance. We all know the difficulty experi- _ 
enced at times in making a woman’s head 
look small and elegant. In so many cases — 
the head looks too big for the body. If we 
carry a line out to the edge of the picture it — 
does not stop there. Now I had occasion to | 
photograph a woman with a very large head, 


achieve the same result. 
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and on the screen it looked even bigger. I 
tried various sizes, running the camera back- 
wards and forwards. Finally, [ made a large 
head, cutting off the shoulders, and in the 
resulting print the effect was right, as the 
mind of the person looking at the portrait 
supplied the correct width of shoulders to 
carry the head comfortably. 

Figs. 6 and 7. This is one reason for the 
popularity of the vignette, since in vignet- 
ting you can cut off the shoulders and 
The vignette has 
been much abused, and often adopted as a 
means of dodging difficulties. In a short 
paper such as this it is not possible to do 
more than indicate a few of these little facts 
that help to make successful work, so you 
must excuse the sketchy manner in which I 
have touched upon them. 

_ Want of appreciation of this cutting of 
the line was exemplified in a marked man- 


ner in a portrait shown to me recently, viz., 
a three-quarter length of a man sitting. The 
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pose and general lines of the figure were 


good, but the photographer had used a dark 


vignette on the negative, taking away the 
bend of the knee and the lines of the seat 
(fig. 8). Consequently, the sitter was too 
high in the space, and gave the impression 
of being suspended from the top of the pic- 
ture with nothing below to support him, the 
‘ine of the thigh carried on indefinitely ; even 
the white of the hand near the knee did not 
stop it; if anything, it had the opposite effect 
(fig. 8). Now if we indicate the bent knee 
and the seat and arm of the chair, the man 
ceases to hang, and his leg looks normal. 
Added to that, you get a good base to sup- 
oort the figure and give stability, so essen- 
tial in a portrait. 

Of all things in portraits the most diffi- 
cult to tackle are full lengths. 
een few good photographic portraits of this 
cype. In male portraits probably the great- 
est difficulty is with a subject in Highland 
ress. A common result is that the subject 
ooks as if he were standing in a barrel, and 
his legs stop at the knees. Raeburn knew 
| 


There have 


| 
| 
} 
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something of this, and a look at some of his 
Women, 
again, look short, although at present the 
slim figure that is fashionable compensates 
for the short dress. In the best portraits 
you will find great attention paid to the out- 
line round the foot of the figure. On the 
whole, we can all turn out fairly decent 
heads, but when we come to half-lengths 
and full lengths then our skill, as artists, is 
tested. The more I practice the profession 


Highlanders will teach us much. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 


of portrait photography, the more I feel the 
necessity of studying along these lines. And 
beyond these little things, we have the larger 
question of portraiture, where one gets to 
In this 
sphere we have neither rules nor law, only 
the photographer’s ability and perception. 
How far we might go in this direction I 
would not like to say. I have seen portraits 
made by photography that had that living 
personal feeling, but we cannot judge pro- 


the personality of one’s subject. 


fessional photography so easily. Our means 
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of showing it is mostly by local society exhi- 
bitions run by amateurs, more than often of 
competitive character. What would do an 
immense amount of good would be to have 
purely professional exhibitions in different 
centres of the country, no awards, and real 
professional work, including post-cards and 
trade work. I saw over half a column in 
the papers devoted to a photographic soci- 
ety’s exhibition. 
sionals could do. 


Think what we profes- 
Consider how many peo- 
ple are interested in photography, and as a 
means of showing to the public that we are 
a body of workers to be reckoned with. Of 
course, we must keep in mind to have good, 
honest professional work, not stunts just 
done to beat the band at a-show. I feel 
quite convinced that we would get a surprise 
at the amount of interest that such an exhi- 
bition would arouse in the public. 

Now we have our professional societies, 
where we come together to advance our busi- 
ness, not so much your business or my busi- 
ness, but the business of photography; and 
the better we make that, the better it will 
be for the individual man. If we survey 
the business and professional world all over, 
we find the big engineers, the chemists, the 
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manufacturers, the doctors, lawyers, ac- 
countants, dentists and all the important 
bodies of workers with organizations to fur- 
ther the practice of their work, and especial- 
ly to train their successors. With a society 
such as ours, the best hope for its success 
is a good and full programme of work. It 
gives a common interest to all the members, 
and to take up a scheme of training for your 
assistants and apprentices would be quite a 
big work. It will also repay the individual 
members of the society in the bettering of 
your assistants, making them keener work- 
ers. Already even in the short time the re- 
touching class has been running with us, I 
have had expressions of opinion from many 
of the employers that the interest and work 
of their assistants have improved. 

In conclusion, these remarks and sugges- 
tions which I have ventured to put before 
you may very likely not be new, but they 
are points we are very apt to overlook. It 
is very difficult to keep our point of view 
sane and normal in work in which we are 
enthusiastic, and if the repetition of these 
few ideas helps and makes us take a thought 
as we struggle along, I shall feel that I have 
not wasted your time. 


Cause of Deception in Estimation of the Character 
of Illumination 


A disappointment is often experienced by 
the portraitist, from the want of corre- 
spondence between the finished picture and 
the picture he viewed upon the ground- 
glass at the sitting. The lack of accord 
between the two images may be traced to 
several causes. The most likely reason is, 
that the points of observation 
identical. 

Have you not noticed the operator with 
the camera, after having posed and lighted 
the model to his apparent satisfaction, take 
a loving look at the protected image on the 
ground-glass, and with bulb in hand ready 
to make exposure, suddenly make some 
change in the arrangements of drapery, or 
alter, slightly it may be, the illumination ; 


are 


not | 


and all from a point of elevation or angle 
of view materially different from the eleva- 
tion or angle from the line of the lens. Now 
he presses the bulb, without a glance upon 
the ground-glass. Yes, we all have done it, 
never thinking of the impossibility of coin- 
cidence under such variation of conditions. 

Of course it is next to impossible to view 
the model from the exact point of view of 
our lens, but, we can at least have a mental 
comparison of the relativity of the two 
presentations. 

Another cause may be from the want of 
appreciation of the relative photographic 
values of light and shade. 

Nature gives us all the beauty of. effect 
from color, but in the very enjoyment out 
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untrained visual sense misses to take in con- 
sideration the intensity of light and shadow 
of the things viewed, because color so masks 
values that the inexperienced observer may 
think that there is a wealth of soft grada- 
tion and a delightful harmony of light and 
shadow, where in truth there is too great 
relief or contrast. The lens, however, is 
unemotional and remorselessly registers, 
without mitigation of color influence, the 
thing as it is, and hence the disappoint- 
ment with the completed monochrome pho- 
tograph. 

Again, photography has a tendency to ac- 
centuate shadow and the experienced pho- 
tographer, cognizant thereof, modifies illu- 
mination to suppress over contrasts, and so 
never allows his imagination to play him 
tricks by visual deception. 

Our imagination very often does deceive 
us in our observations, and it is well that 
it does, as far as esthetic enjoyment of 
nature is concerned. 

Errors in development may sometimes be 
contributory to this want of correspondence. 
The beginner is apt to develop for good 
printing quality in the negative and so is 
very liable to get it over dense and destroy 
proportionate density. 

He gets no differentiation, for instance, 
in the flesh values, the drapery values, and 
the intensest high-lights. Nor is the pro- 
portion maintained in the shadow. 

The photograph from such a_ negative, 
cannot present the subject in the same terms 
as the original because the varied relations 
are not preserved. 


Colorless Developing Solutions 


Before dissolving the pyro, the solution 
of sulphite of soda should invariably be 
rendered slightly acid. Almost any acid may 
be employed, and in quantity sufficient to 
neutralize any free alkali present, and liber- 
ate a faint trace of sulphurous acid by 
decomposition of the sulphite. When the 
solution smells very faintly of sulphurous 
acid, the right point has been reached. If 
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such an acidified solution be poured on the 
dry pyro, and the whole gently stirred until 


it is dissolved, the resulting solution will be 


as nearly colorless as it is possible to obtain 
it; and if carefully preserved in a well- 
closed bottle, it will remain in that condition 
for a practically unlimited period. We have 
used pyro solution thus preserved, which 
has remained almost colorless for a period 
of over four years; whereas the solution 
preserved with nitric acid will often turn 
completely black in a week. It cannot, of 
course, be expected that the stock solution 
of pyro, in constant daily use, will retain its 
original freedom from color as well as that 
kept corked, since every time the bottle is 
opened its contents are brought into contact 
with the atmosphere, and, of course, sub- 
jected to more or less oxidizing influences. 
It is desirable, therefore, to keep a small 
bottle of solution for daily use, filling it 
from the larger stock as often as may be 
necessary. It should, in fact, be borne in 
mind, that every time the bottle is even 
shaken, it has a tendency to promote the 
discoloration of the contents. 


* 


The Coming National 
Convention 


The executive board met in Kansas City, 
Mo., on October 7th and decided upon the 
first week in May (1st to 6th) 1922, as the 
date for the convention. The manufac- 
turers’ exhibits will be located in the au- 
ditorium and the demonstration will be held 
in the theatre diagonally across the street. 
We hope that photographers will appreciate 
the advantage of meeting early in the spring, 
as it certainly will be a relief from this 
sweltering weather we have had in the past. 

* 


“T’'m afraid we'll have to let you go,” said the 
manager of the advertising department to the new 
fledgling artist. “The only thing you can draw 
so that a stranger would recognize it is your 
salary.” 

“Tf I kept on at the present rate then,” retorted 
the lad, “I ought to make a great artist in minia- 
tures.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
_ If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


Legal and Illegal Substitution 


Several days ago somebody wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to “Printers’ Ink,” the New 
York advertising publication: 

Washington. 

Editor of “Printers’ Ink’: 

Do you know of any legal steps 
which might be taken against dealers 
who deliberately substitute an article to 
the consumer, where a particular brand 
has been asked for? One of my clients 
has a similar problem (their product is 
sold by grocers) and I have been asked 
to secure some Adver- 
tising, of course, will help to remedy 
the situation, but if any other steps 
could be taken also and two or three 
dealers made an example of, it would 
seem to us that such substitution could 
be eradicated. 

Your advice on this will surely be 
appreciated. 


information. 


G. G. TAUBER. 


A correspondent of mine sends me this, 
clipped from “Printers’ Ink” and writes on 
the bottom: “Why don’t you answer this? 
‘Printers’ Ink” really gave a very acceptable 
answer, but it is solely a question of law, 
and any one knowing the law might have 
answered it a little more in detail. 

Substitution interests everybody, includ- 
ing the owner of the brand which is the 
victim of the substitution, the jobber or re- 
tailer who does the substituting, and the 
customer on whom it is done. Substitution 
can be a gross fraud, giving the right to 
legal action to two people, the manufacturer 
and the customer, or it can be something 
which is not illegal at all. 

There is one form of substitution which I 


shall not discuss, beyond saying that it is a 
gross fraud which in this day is very seldom 
practiced. This occurs when a customer 
goes into a jewelry store and orders a cer- 
tain make of watch, is shown what is said to 
be that make, and buys it, only to find out 
later that he got an inferior imitation. Out- 
side of a certain class of stores, you get 
very little of that today. Of course the vic- 
tim of it has all kinds of remedies, both civil 
and criminal. 

Outside of this there are two other kinds 
of substitution: 

1. The kind where Mrs. Jones goes to a 
store to buy a certain make of washing ma- 
chine, but is argued out of it, not by making 
any particular charges against the make she 
wanted, but by playing up the one the dealer 
wanted to sell her. 

2. The same as No. 1, except that here 
the dealer switches the sale by actually mak- 
ing charges against the article the customer 
wanted to buy. 

Not so long ago the manufacturer of a 
certain widely known specialty found his 
sales in a certain territory falling off con- 
siderably, and scouts that he sent out told 
him that retailers there were systematically 
substituting against his brand. He had had 
some controversy with a trade association 
which was strong in the territory, and the 
campaign against him was the result. 

. The manufacturer was a somewhat high- 
tempered individual, and he turned the whole 
matter over to his counsel with instructions 
to bring any action that could be brought 
against the offending retailers. The attor- 
ney made an exhaustive investigation, and 
reported that out of a considerable number 
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Lare’s Master Projection Printer 


C. A. LARE’S PATENT 


Copies, Reduces and Enlarges. 


Prints Tinted Borders at the same operation. 
square floor space. 


information, upon request. 


Takes up to %o0 negative inclusive. 


Takes up only 28 inches 


; Be sure to investigate the merits of this Machine 
before ordering your enlarging outfit. 
Price, without lights or lens, $407.50 


Descriptive matter giving full 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Sole Distributors 


319 N. Howard Street 


of retailers who had been detected switching 
sales, only one had made himself liable to 
action. This man had made stupid and slan- 
derous charges against the quality of one of 
the ingredients used. 

This is a good illustration of the legal 
difference between the first and the second 
types of substitution. 
the first kind forever and nothing can touch 


A dealer can pursue 


him. He has a perfect right to argue his 
customers away from buying something the 
latter’s mind was set on, provided he does 
not slander the competing article. He can 
say he thinks the one he is pushing is better ; 
there is no slander in that, but he must not 
make actual tangible charges against it, such 
as that it is “not pure,” or that it is “fake,” 
or that it is “second grade,”’ or that it is “no 
'good,” or that “it won’t do the work,” or 
that “I wouldn't have that 
kitchen,” or that it is the “poorest brand on 
the market,” or that “if you buy that you'll 
be sorry,” 


stuff in my 


and so on. If any such thing is 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


Baltimore, Maryland 


said, with the result of switching the sale 
from the brand against which it is said, the 
dealer saying it—if it isn’t true—is liable to 
the maker of that brand and can be made to 
pay damages. It will not help him to have 
believed what he said to be true; if he doesn’t 
know he should not have spoken. This con- 
stitutes the second type of substitution, and 
it is always unlawful. 

The truth of any charge made against an 
article, if it can be proven, is always a good 
defence in such a case. A dealer can legally 
say anything he can prove against merchan- 
dise he is selling or which his competitors 
are selling. But he ought to know that he 
can prove it before he says it. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


HE Portable Skylight will make Photog- 

raphy by Flash Light a pleasure to you 

and your customers. For use in your studio 
or at your customer’s home. Good home por- 
trait operators make $300 to $500 per month. 
A few orders pay for an outfit. Price, $45. 
Adjustable Reflector, $12; Spark Metals, $1 
per dozen. Send for descriptive circular. 


O’NEILL PHOTO CO., - O’Neill, Nebraska 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & C@s Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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HALOID PORTRAYA 


HERE has never been a pause in the de- 

velopment of HALOID PAPERS of 

QUALITY. Steadily, they have been 
refined, improved, perfected. Machine, method 
and men, all the elements entering into manufac- 
ture and production have been developed with 
the goal always before us to advance to the fore- 
most the photographic art. 


HALOID PORTRAYA has back of it fifteen 
years experience in the exclusive manufacture of 
photo papers of quality. It embodies all that we 
have learned by experience and have discovered by 
research to make up a portrait paper fully meeting 
present day needs. 


It is warm of tone in its normal black; brown, 
not yellow, in sepia. It is deep, yet open in the 
shadows, and registers all the intervening half-tones 
up into the high points of light with unparalleled 
faith and accuracy. It is slow in speed as a paper 
must be to possess the requisite latitude in exposure 
and development. It is coated on stock of the 
best foreign fabrication, established through the 
years as supetior to all others. 


Order from us at Rochester or at any of our 
branches, or from a nearby dealer. Send for our 
new discount card. 


The HALOID Company 
ROCHESTER Ney 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 101 Tremont St., at Bromfield. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 68 Washington St. 


Sr ©Portrait 
“Digtinction 
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The Peerless Power Print Squeegee 
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PEERLESS POWER PRINT SOUEEGEE 


Three stock sizes—15- 18- and 24-inch rollers 
Other sizes to order 


platform so as to be all in one piece. 


are treated to withstand the effects of ordinary photographic chemicals. 


Besides its service to press ferrotype prints, it can be 
used to squeeze the moisture out of prints before they 
are put through a dryer. 

A thoroughly squeegeed print—and a Peerless Squee- 
gee means a thorough squeegee—speeds up the drying 
considerably. 
makes it possible for the prints to be thoroughly dried 
by running them only once through the dryer. 

Furthermore, squeegeeing the prints gives them a uni- 
formly moist surface—this prevents cockle edges when 
the prints are dried 
This Squeegee is constructed from aluminum and steel of finest quality. 
The soft, pliable rubber rollers, three inches in diameter, 


It drains the prints of excess water—this 


a never-ending source of trouble. 
It is mounted on a 


The feed table is ad- 


justable, to accommodate different size prints and tins. Operated by a 1-12 h. p. General Electric 


Motor with gear drive. 


Will Speed. Up Production—Will Cut Costs. 


Use it in connection with 


the Peerless Auto Print Dryer and deliver ferrotype prints in a few minutes. 
15-in., $150.00; 18-in., $175.00; 24-in., $200 net. F.O. B. New York 


Sai PHOTO SPECIALTY CO., 505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK J 
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Out-of-Focus Buys a Cirkut 


By RAY FILTER 


Bill Tripod met Out-of-Focus one after- 
noon looking way down in the mouth. In 
fact, he didn’t notice him at all till Bill 
walloped him on the back with his enormous 
palm. 

“What’s the big gloom?” said Bill. 

“Oh, I just bought a second-hand Cirkut,” 
said Out-of-Focus, “and the darn thing 
wont work. I can’t get her loaded right 
and for the life of me, I can’t get on to 
that little bunch of gear wheels. Got a big 
job on for tomorrow and I’m stuck.” 

“Then come along with me,” said Bill. 
“Up to Gus Mayer’s place there was a man 
up there arguing about pinachrome not being 
the right dope for his work or something. 
You know Gus, he makes those enormous 
separation plates for lithograph people. Gus 
uses more developer on one plate than you 
need to fill your new developing tank. While 
they were chewing about the long names, 
another chap from out-of-town dropped in 
and Gus picked him for a referee. Gus told 
me this fellow used to be a nut on apparatus 
and lenses and all the high-brow stuff and 
demonstrated the Cirkut when it first came 


out. They got over my head, so I beat it. 


Seems that when this gang gets together 
they call it the nut club. I guess he can 
give you some real dope.” 

It was almost time to knock off and call 
it a day, and as Gus’s wife had gone home 
to see her mother, over in Pennsylvania, 
they all went over to the Dutchman’s and 
wound up at the studio. Bull did the tele- 
Mrs. Out-of-Focus 


After the raking down she gave him the 


phoning to himself. 
morning after the Photographer’s Club din- 
ner in Bill’s place, when her hubbie fell 
asleep in his own studio on his way home, 
and had the nightmare about Daguerre 
wrecking the whole joint, he thought he 
wouldn’t take any more chances. 

“Trot out the instrument,” said the visitor, 
“and “None 
came with it, I guess the man lost them,” 
“Well, I seldom found 
them with an instrument, old or new, and 
sometimes | the factory 
wouldn’t get discouraged and give up print- 
Nobody seems to want them till 


where are the directions?” 


said Out-of-Focus. 
wondered if 
ing them. 
they spoil a film or two, and by then they 


can’t remember if they got them or where 
they hid them for safe keeping.” 
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“Let me see your film—where did you get 
the film with the green label—the one that 
says Cirkut attachment? Did you try to use 
that one?” 

“Why not? I wanted an eight-inch film 
to try with and it saves me money. What’s 
wrong ?” 

“Oh, nothing, except your Cirkut feeds 
film back from spools to the image and 
attachment film comes forward. The Cirkut 
film is rolled with the emulsion facing in, 
but the attachment film is emulsion out. The 
black paper protector is a different length 
and if you ran the film, the picture was 
made through the film.” 

“Well, it did look funny in the developer.” 

“Tf you wanted to make a reversed car- 
bon print negative, it might perhaps be a 
good stunt, but better stick to regular meth- 
ods,” and they all laughed. 

The visitor took the regular film, ten 
inches wide, and put it in place. When I 
break the seal I am careful not to leave little 
pieces inside, which tangle up in the machin- 
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ery or make a shadow in the exposure slot. 
You see this adjustable piece down below, 
for eight or six-inch rolls? But don’t for- 
get when you focus that film works to the 
top of the camera, and the cut-off is down 
below. You must lower the camera and 
above all things keep it level. The rising 
and tilting front gives your necessary adjust- 
ments. 

“When you catch the paper on the wind- 
ing drum, make sure it feeds evenly with 
no crowding on spool flanges. Get a good 
firm grip with the clamp, and when the door 
is closed, you need one and one-half turns 
of winding drum head, because this is just 
the length of the black paper. By experi- 
ence that you can feel when the junction 
passes from extra resistance due to double 
thickness, but right here, watch out and 
don’t lose your head. Always lock the lock- 
ing device before you start to run a picture 
and be sure it isn’t screwed down, if you 
test for a dummy run. 

“T well remember the first camera I ever 


The Central Special XX 


will take care of the short days where 
speed and latitude are required. 


Users claim it to be the best plate on the 


market. 


Try them and see for yourself. 


CENTRAL DRL A ESO MEA 


New York 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco 


The Home of Standardized Plates 


TUTTO 
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The Sunbeam Spotlight 


WITH ROTARY DIAPHRAGM 
SHAG and Endorsed by the Best Studios 


Simple and easy 
beautiful Spot Light Effects without loss of 
tonal values. 

Any quantity of light can be used and con- 
trolled by the Diaphragm, Lens and Ground 
Glass Cap System. 

The Sunbeam Spotlight with Rotary Dia- 
phragm controls and places the light where 
it is wanted. 

For use in producing the new and beautiful 
Moving Picture effects in portraiture. 


500-Watt Photo-Blue Mazda Bulb. 


light. 
of a light beam at any point, high or low. 


Sunbeam concentration of light 


Price, Complete, $50.00 


sold. 


It was an Armenian, 


Sahac by first 
name, who bought it and he thought on this 


particular job I ought to help him. I couldn’t 
start out with him and had to join him at 
the beach resort later when he was setting 
up, the crowd getting more and more impa- 
tient, and newcomers every “You 
can’t get them all on with the small lens, 
Where is the 
case with gears and fans?’ ‘In the hotel 
office behind the desk.’ So I beat it double 
quick with the crowd cheering me on, 
dashed out with the case and rescued the 
proper gear. Sahac was refocusing, but as 
soon as I got the gear fixed, I pushed him 
away, put focus pointed on 50 and told him 
to let her go. 

“I had to go on to a neighboring town 
on some other business and I got back to 
the city Mike, his 
partner, sat on a plate case with his head in 

his hands, crying, and wouldn’t even speak. 
I went on to the dark-room, 
Sahac with several yards of film trying to 


minute. 


-use the single combination. 


in the early evening. 


and found 


Lamp Equipment : 


High Power Reflector. 
phragm with openings one to four inches, permitting the use of any quantity of 


Telescopic Tripod, with friction clutch top, makes easy the concentration 
i Plano, Convex Lens Cap for 
¢ i f li . Ground Glass Cap for Diffusion and 
use as a Reflector in Home Portraiture or Studio. 


Home Portrait Case, $10.00 
KALAMAZOO PHOTO SUPPLY CO. Yep rater sich. 
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to control, producing 


Rotary Dia- (fl) 


136 E. WaterStreet 


“What’ 
‘Nothing on the film, 


find the image. s the trouble, Sahac ?’ 
it didn’t turn.’ ‘Then 
what are you developing it for?’ ‘Well, I 
just wanted to be sure!’ said he. 

“This taught me a lesson. This mutt had 
taken off the film box while I made the 
flying trip to the office, so he could refocus 
with the single lens. Of course, I never 
thought he would touch the winding head 
after I had locked it. I hadn’t learned at 
that time to watch the rewind and see it 
turn as the film rolls off. Never again did 
I take anyone’s word with a Cirkut. You 
fellows only sit up and take notice when 
you find the price is forty-eight cents per 
running foot of film, whether you get a good 
plus your time and your 
potential profits and your loss of prestige.” 

“But shouldn’t you try her out each 
time?” spoke up Out-of-Focus, “how are 
you going to tell when she’s sharp and what 
gear to use?” “That’s very simple,” said 
the visitor. “When you grasp the principle 
of the camera, you will then easily remem- 


picture or not, 
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TRADE 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


ber directions and sequence of operations. 
The film feeds past an exposure slot by 
gearing controlled by the big gear,—the 
tripod head. This you must absolutely keep 
clean,—don’t drop it on the concrete and 
mash the teeth or get them full of sand and 
grass. The Cirkut has Ejinstein’s real rela- 
tivity dope, for when the right gear is used, 
the camera and film travel, but image does 
not blur because both are moving at just the 
same speed.” 

“But when focus comes between two gear 
marks—what gear do I use then?’ queried 
Out-of-Focus. “I was just coming to that,” 
said the visitor. “You can use the next 
larger gear, but as focus lengthens it is 
perfectly plain that speed of travel of film 
must change on account of larger diameter 
it describes. I never found any difficulty in 
using the distance exactly corresponding to 
a definite gear position. You have to stop 
down some and so you get the necessary 
depth this way, and on buildings you will 
naturally use the distance mark. That’s why 


The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA”’ 


“THERE'S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


MARK 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


I didn’t have to focus on Sahac’s job, but 
you can’t get any image at all when the film 
doesn’t feed.” 

Bill snickered. “Show him the film you 
made,” he suggested. “Show him where 
the tripod wiggles.” 

“Well, it needn’t wiggle if you lock the 
expansion bars in place,” said the visitor. 
“Did you put your hand on the camera 
while it moved?” said Bill, getting more 
interested. ; 

“Of course not,” retorted Out-of-Focus. 

“Well, it isn’t a bad plan,” said the visitor. 
“You press gently as though you were help- 
ing the camera along, this keeps the gears 
in mesh on the tripod teeth and prevents 
jumping, especially when there is a breeze. 
When I set the gear pinion, I have them 
so I can hear or feel a tiny little chatter 
when I give them a little shake. And watch 
your feet and don’t fall over the tripod legs 
as you move behind the camera. 

“Once in a while we would have a com- 
plaint about a lot of black bars across the 
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film. 
sky only and that the film immediately 


I pointed out that bars were in the 


underneath was perfectly sharp, so the 
trouble could not be mechanical. And one 
day I drew a prize picture myself—the 
whole sky looked like a washboard effect, 
with grey vertical bands. This came with 
an old eight-inch attachment—they had the 
slots closed by a metal slide corresponding 
to a plate holder slide. I had cut a very 
narrow slit in an extra metal slide so as to 
reduce the light. The edges of the cut were 
bright, and I couldn’t make the black stick 
on. The bars across the film were reflec- 
tions from the bright edges. Then I had 
the slide oxidized and got the edges black 
and my troubles disappeared.” 

“What were you doing with a narrow 
slot ? 
from Gus, who hadn’t horned in much. 

“Well, we had an idea we could make a 
panorama of a pageant with slow motion 
and the trick worked out fine. We had an 
old type attachment with detachable fans, 
and we cut these down, too. This gave us 
a kind of focal plane effect. We came across 
one man who ran the camera free—no fans 
at all—he mislaid them and had to take a 
chance. The old cameras all had detachable 
outside fan retards. One time a photog- 
rapher asked for assistance and I turned up 
at the same place where Sahac fell down 
by not locking the film drum. This time I 
found the colored Knights of Pythias all in 
regalia, dead black,. too. They wouldn't 
bother with the picture till late and the sun- 


Why not run the camera faster?” 


set was a rosy one—no life at all in the 
light. So we hunted for a couple of bricks 
and placed them on bed and on top, looking 
out for interference with these moving parts 
that stick up here on top. She just had 
strength enough to crawl slowly, and you 
ought to see how that picture made a hit 
with the underexposed and light faces.” 
“Well, I don’t see yet how those streaks 
could come from the slot edges,” was the 
comment from Out-of-Focus. “Well, we 
proved it up positively to settle the argu- 
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Desseese 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


NCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magasines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April; 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
ieee ly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 eA DKily 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous “* 291” (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special } august, 1912 ..{ Henry Matise 
crea \ June 1913 . s Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Picasso, Picabia 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 
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The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER ———— 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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ment,” said the visitor, lighting a fresh 
cigar. “We blackened the edges of a nar- 
row slot in sections, a half-inch bright, then 
a black part, and so on. The film then had 
broken bands corresponding to the bright 
sections only. Just about then a corking 
picture turned up of a row of policemen 
lined up for inspection—you know the type, 
shoes all shined, trousers just pressed, and 
white gloves on hands like hams. And for 
every pair of hands, was a ghost pair appar- 
ently floating in air in front of each cop- 
per’s stomach. Looks like reflection evi- 
dence,—what do you think, Mr. Tripod? 

“Over at the football games used to be 
the fun. The secretary of the athletic asso- 
ciation was a classmate and he finally got 
permission to build a photographic stand— 
a big massive affair—free for all the Cir- 
kuts. Of course, we could play no favors 
and I used to go aiong to be ready to help 
anybody. This meant carrying a key in one 
hand, extra parts distributed in pockets, be- 
cause someone would always get nervous 
and let a gear roll down through a crack in 
floor. If you lose your key, you can always 
get by. Set up the camera with film drum 
free, trip the release and turn camera back- 
wards slowly to wind her up. When you 
stop to get a fresh grip, you set the release 
again. When the game was ready to start, 
the whole line of Cirkuts would let go, then 
I would wave my handkerchief and the 
referee would blow his whistle.” 

“See how the lens board tips,” said Bill, 
“like my banquet camera. They couldn't 
have a swing-back, so they give you a swing- 
ing front. If you use it rightly, you save 
some stopping down.” “And when you shut 
up the camera, put it up straight in its nor- 
mal position. And this ground-glass frame 
which collapses—keep your mind on this, 
too. When you push it back to hook on the 
film magazine, be sure you fold back the 
part which is right over the exposure slot, 
because you can’t make a good panorama 
through a piece of ground-glass.”’ 


“What about buildings,’ said Gus, “how 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


can you get away from distortion?” “Well, 
ingenuity will do a lot. You don’t need to 
choose some of the viewpoints the Cirkut 
boys have done. Panoramic perspective 1s 
what you see yourself when you turn slowly 
and take in each point successively. Long 
straight lines converge both ways just as 
they do to the eye. You can make excellent 
birdseye views if you will hunt for an ele- 
vated viewpoint opposite one end of a group 
of buildings. 


one to use. Then you preserve perspective 


The long focus lens is the 


and have practically straight lines. 

“In your groups, you should find a nat- 
ural broken background. Oftentimes such 
conditions are available, especially on out- 
ings. The long focus lens pulls up the size 
of heads in back rows, and this means more 
sales. It isn’t so hard to get your group 
where you want it. On picnics we used to 
have the committee start a parade with the 
band on ahead, and the crowd will always 
follow the band to your location. 

“You must keep your camera level, which 
is easier said than done sometimes. Once I 
got snowed-in up in the mountains. The 
train was stuck near a little village, so I 
put up at the country hotel, and in the morn- 
ing packed the camera on my back and snow- 
shoed over the hills to a village for a splen- 
did mountain panorama. How to stand the 
tripod on four-foot snow banks was the 
question. Shingles for tripod snowshoes 
did the trick. A little while later, there was 
a big conflagration and we worked the same 
stunt on the ashes and debris. 

“The worst fizzle was a special trip to 
Saratoga Springs to take ina big conven- 
tion, with developer and fixings for quick 
proofs. We borrowed facilities in a little 
upstairs postcard place, where they have an 
extra sink in a dirty little back room. The 
other boys went out, and while seesawing the 
film up and down, the sink got stopped up 
half full of water. While poking round 
with one hand, a little hole was punched 
right through the rusted sink bottom. There 
was a small pail nearby and this went under 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


Voz. 4 oz. 1 Ib. 
$0.75 $2.50 $9.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


None but the finest chemicals, the 
purest silver, the most expert han- 
dling and a rigid system of super- 
vision enter into the making of 


Hammer Plates 


That’s why they are uniform, 
reliable and unsurpassed. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


lr HAMMER DRYPLATE CO» 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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the sink, the film hanging in one hand, then 
back again to the seesaw developing act, and 
when pail was full, the only place to dump 
it was up in the sink again. Just then the 
other boys came back and they swiped a 
half full 80 oz. sulphite bottle to substitute 
for the pail, while I tried to hold back the 
flood with my finger over the hole like the 
little Dutch boy on the dike in the child’s 
Right below us was one of the 
swellest stores in the town and we had 
visions of trouble ahead. What really saved 
us was the rubbish—old plate boxes and 
black paper discarded when loading holders. 
This acted as a blotter for our slops. The 
film had a black streak down the center, and 
everything was off. However, at home, we 
retrieved fortunes by making a group of old- 
time ball players having a reunion, which 


readers. 


covered the losses and turned a nice profit, 
besides bringing back my customer to a good 
humor, so he bought the camera.” 

Just then Mrs. Out-of-Focus rang up, so 
the bunch took the hint and scattered. 
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Transferring P. O. P. Prints 
on Fabrics 

The facilities of being able to transfer photo- 
graphs made on P. O. P. paper do not seem at the 
present time to be taken advantage of as they 
might be, the fact being, perhaps, the reverse result 
that is obtained, or it may be careless working, and 
so spoiling the results. Anyhow, for the sake of 
those who feel disposed to try their hands at what 
may be called a very decorative process, the few 
particulars set forth here may be helpful to some 
degree. 

So far as the print is concerned, there is nothing 
more than the carefully printed and toned picture, 
but no hardening bath of any description must be 
used; if it is, disaster will probably follow. If 
possible, transfers should be made with prints from 
the last washing, or the prints may be dried as 
usual and used at a future period; but previous to 
a dried print being used a thoroughly good soaking 
in water must take place, and for winter work it 
should be about 55 degree to 60 degrees. In the 
summer this will not be necessary, the working 
temperature being fairly high. 

The transfer of the whole print from its paper 
support does not in the strict sense of the term 
take place, nor must it be looked for. What 


really happens is that a good deal of the gelatine 
is absorbed by the fabric, leaving some of the 
gelatine upon the paper when peeled off. A paper 
introduced some years back could be transferred to 
any object one wished. 


It was prepared with a 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


qt only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. 
springs or locks used. 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file, 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
can use it correctly. 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@, We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


) No strings, clamps, 
Retains at all times the appearance of a 


A child 
Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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—_#&——|| The Wagenhorst “Hi-Power” Twin Arc Lamp 


5 ley 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 
performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


The reflector 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist” 
A postal will bring you ““MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT” 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


J. H. WAGENHORST & CO., 514 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


substratum which was easily dissolved, between 
the gelatine and the paper, but my experience 
with it was that it came away too easily and at 
times when it was not wanted to. 

The fabric for the permanent support of the 
image may be silk linen, but for ease in working 
sateen is hard to beat, being a very absorbent 
material and obtainable in almost any color, while 
at the same time is not costly. 

If the fabric has a dressing which would repel 
moisture in any way, washing thoroughly in water, 
drying and then ironing out with a warm iron, to 
get it flat and free from creases, will be necessary. 

A piece of the material is now taken an inch or 
two larger than the print and carefully pinned by 
its four corners to the cloth of a small ironing 
board, previously arranging to have an iron made 
hot, as if ironing was about to take place. Any 
sort of iron will do; it should be hot, but not hot 
enough to singe or burn. 

The print should, for convenience (although not 
necessarily), be printed with a white edge, similar 
to a carbon safe-edge; it looks better, the finish is 
much superior and the gelatine is not so liable to 
run when the heat is applied. 

The print is carefully taken from the water in 
which it has been thoroughly soaking, all moisture 
is removed from its face and back with some old 
linen or blotting-paper, and it is carefully laid 
face downward upon the fabric. Now run a roller 


American Annual of Photography, 1922 


Ready about November 25th, 1921 
Pokey with Interesting and Practical Information. More 
than Two Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in 
Color. A Complete Photographic Formulary. The World’s 
Finest and Most Popular Annual. Paper-Covers, $1.75. Cloth- 
bound Edition, $2.50. Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. 
SOLE TRADE-AGENTS: 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York City 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


squeegee over it, and then lay a piece of white 
blotting-paper on the back, with just enough 
glycerine to make it moist, but not wet. Over 
this lay another piece of dry blotting. Now with 
your hot iron go over the back carefully, pressing 
the iron as if ironing. Then, without hesitating 
for one moment, take away the blotting-paper, lift 
the two opposite corners of the print and peel it 
away. If everything has gone right an excellent 
impression of the print is the result, the gelatine 
image having been incorporated with the fibres of 
the material, which may be now unpinned from the 
cloth on the board and placed on one side to dry 
thoroughly. 

In conclusion, I may say the interest does not 
always finish with the ironed print. The surface 
of the fabric so treated is well adapted for color- 
ing, while, again, colored fabrics lend themselves 
admirably to subjects if photographed with dark 
backgrounds: they allow the ground color of the 
material to take the predominating color of the 
subject—The British Journal of Photography. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*%, oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


— JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "° wag? zr" 


SEPTONA § 


will make 2000 ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 
5x7 prints. 


L. HALLEN, Mer,, Ft'sets2 


The No-Scum Toning Solution 
For all Developing Papers 
ECONOMICAL and CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


EPTONA will render beautiful warm tones in one to 


ten minutes according to the temperature of the bath. 
Septona can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle 


Price $1.25 per bottle. For sale by dealers. 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 
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A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 


Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 


the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


Profusely 


FRANK V. CHAMBE 


When to Stop Advertising 


A certain trade journal once requested a num- 
ber of its largest advertisers to give their opinions 
concerning the best time to stop advertising, and 
the following replies were received: 

When population ceases to multiply and the 
‘generations that crowd on after you and never 
heard of you, stop coming on. 

When you have convinced everybody whose life 
will touch yours that you have better goods and 
lower prices than they can get anywhere else. 

When you perceive it to be the rule that men 
who never advertise are outstripping their neigh- 
bors in the same line of business. 

When men stop making fortunes right in your 
sight solely through the use of legitimate adver- 
tising. 

When you can forget the words of the shrewd- 
est and most successful business men concerning 
the main cause of their prosperity. 

When every man has become so thoroughly a 
creature of habit that he will certainly buy this 
year where he bought last year. 

When you would rather have your own way 
and fail than take advice and win. 

When nobody else thinks it pays to advertise — 
Printing. 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


Interest in Faces 


“Did anyone,’ says Hazlett,” ever attentively 
consider a human face of the most ordinary de- 
scription, without finding it an object of curious 
speculation or regard?” 

We do not say that there are faces that we 
would rather not look at twice, and hundreds that 
we would scarcely care to see again; but the 
point we wish to establish is, that the human 
face, per se, is an object of interest, and this 
admitted, we shall not ask much when we require 
assent to the proposition that a faithful represen- 
tation of the human face, both by virtue of the 
fidelity of the object, is ever to be admired; and 
it is only where artifice or want of skill interferes 
between the original and the spectator that it 
becomes absolutely uninteresting. 

It is only crude, distorted, half-finished,  ill- 
understood, or over-flattened portraits that satiate 
the eye quickly, and wherever the artist has given 
character, or shown that he understands the mind 
he would portray, a portrait attracts us even 
although we know nothing of the original. 


SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—A general assistant; must be able to re- 

touch; state experience and salary expected in 
first letter. J. Goldfine, 101 Baltimore Street, 
Cumberland, Md. 


WANTED—Young man or lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced general assistant. Young 

man preferred. Printing, some operating and 
framing. Retouching desirable but not necessary. 
C. A. Payne, Watkins, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Positron WANTED by young lady, with experience, 
as assistant in photographic studio. Address 
Miss Darlene Weaver, Sterling, Illinois. 


Position WANTED—Photographer, who has per- 
manent position for a competent retoucher, etcher 
and all-around man, with long experience, please 
state offer of salary to ‘‘Permanent,”’ 1108 Brown 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PosITION WANTED—Photographer desires position; 
all-around man with 25 years’ experience; steady 
and reliable. Address Chas. H. Myers, 208 E. 
Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED—By first-class retoucher and 

expert etcher (no printing). Have had years of 
experience and could also run branch studio. Ad- 
dress Box 965, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Best located studio in city of 75,000, 
at invoice price. Address 221 Haver Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


For SALE—Ground-floor studio, located in center 

of best business block in city of 300,000. The 
leading studio in city for fifteen years and doing a 
$30,000 business annually. Good reason for selling. 
Address Box 977, careof BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 


Ave., Chicago. 


A Guarantee That Guarantees 


The best guarantee of faithful performance, 
of lasting usefulness or of the definite quality 
of a product is found in that product’s adver- 
tising. 

If you value constant satisfaction—if you 
want to push every dollar to its limit, read 
the advertisements. In them you will find 
many newsy items to save you money, time 
and energy. 

No matter what your wants are—the ad- 
vertisements can help you. 

The advertisements contain many sugges- 
tions to meet the important problems. To 
take advantage of an advertisement is to 
save—to get guaranteed value. 

Read the advertisements—they pay. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yauco one 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The best developer—the most economical 


developer for photographic papers 


ELON 


We make tt—we know it’s right 
and we recommend tt for the 
quality of the results it produces. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Make the quality of your portrait 


enlargements distinctive —use the 


paper that is made specially for 
the purpose—that has distinctive 


quality. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks—D white and E 
buff. The price is the same as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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You don’t know how much 
quality 1s in a negative until 
you make a print on 


ARTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Order your Printer 
now—be ready for 
the best season of all 
the year for the sale 
of large prints. 


The No. 2-8x10 Eastman 
Projection Printer 


Always ready for use—always in focus, it makes enlarg- 
ing as simple and as fast a process as contact printing. 

The No. 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, includ- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens f. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00. Orders for No. 2 
Printers will be filled in the order they are received. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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No subject 1s too difficult — 
no lighting too daring for 
the man who uses 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


EKASTMAN KODAK CGOM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Single C 5S Cents. 
No. 741 Wednesday, October 19, 1921 Be OOne year, postpaid. 


poe TIN: 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post ———— as Second-Class Matter. 


You don’t know how much 
quality is in a negative until 
you make a print on 


AIRTUIRA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER.N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


"LENSES|WOLLENSA K SHUTTERS 


If photography is your profession, 
this seriously concerns you 


A carpenter never tries to practice his trade with a jack-knife. Nor does 
he buy all of the many kinds of tools on the market. Similarly, the wise 
photographer recognizes that one lens is not enough. But in selecting his 
objectives, he gives careful consideration to their scope of usefulness. 
Following is a brief discussion of the three principal types, with the cost of 
popular studio sizes in barrel. 


AN ALL-ROUND LENS 
like the Series II Velostigmat F:4.5 


is most essential. This speedy anastigmat capably handles all phases of 
studio and home portraiture, including busts and full figures, and is in- 
dispensable in making groups, where flatness of field is so important. 


Price: 944-inch, $115; 12-inch, $150; 151%-inch, $240. 


A SOFT-FOCUS LENS 
like the Verito Diffused Focus F: 4 


is a fitting supplement to the Velostigmat. Used for making either neg- 
atives or enlargements, it produces soft, delightful portraits, which appeal 
to your discriminating trade and command much better prices. Diffusion 
controllable, and retouching almost eliminated. Price: 1114%-inch, $55; 


141-inch, $77.50; 18-inch, $100. 


A HIGH-SPEED PORTRAIT LENS 
like the Vitax Portrait F:3.8 


is of particular value in child photography where the fastest practical speed 
is required. In portraiture, it gives a beautiful rounded quality, by reason 
of its improved Petzval formula. Price: 10-inch, $105; 181%-inch, $185; 
16-inch, $185. 


Has your equipment kept pace with your progress? Are you using 
modern lenses to meet present-day competition ? If your lens equipment 
is not complete, let us help you. Or secure on trial, through your stock 
house, the lens that interests you. 


Free Booklets: **Studio Lenses” describing the lenses 
above, and **Commercial Lenses.” Sent on request. 


OLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. , 


Baz. © , ROCHESTER, NY. 


American made lenses for satisfaction and service 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 741 


Wednesday, October 19, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Cast Shadows 


The picturesqueness of a scene is largely 
dependent, next to linear composition, to 
the effect produced by cast shadows, and 
so the painter seeks to paint his pictures 
when the shadows are at the best. The 
morning and evening lights seem to impart 
to a landscape an enchantment not there 
when the noon-tide sun predominated. The 
world has a new baptism of light. These 
shadowy masses impart to the composition 
variety and interest, breaking up a monot- 
onous foreground and giving relief and 
distance to the picture. But of all shadows, 
cast shadows are the most effective. 

But the photographer must be wary, for 
they are most fugitive and evasive—smile 
for the instant on the face of Nature and 
then quickly vanish. 

There can be hardly any definite rules 
formulated to secure cast shadows, but 
some help may be given by noting that there 
are four principal positions of the sun which 
modify the shadows as to produce a total 
change of effect in the aspect of a given 
view. 

When it is illuminated from the side, the 
cast shadows are parallel with the plane of 
the picture, and the illuminated objects are 
partly lighted, partly shaded. The length 


of the shadows, of course, varies with the 
sun’s distance from the horizon. In general, 
the best effects are had when the sun is not 


more than two hours’ high; then the 
shadows are at their best, relieving and 
breaking up the foreground and_ the 


distance. This is the favorite direction of 
illumination with photographers, and_ it 
lends itself well to the broad treatment of 
open landscapes. 

When the illumination is in front the 
shadows cross the picture planes and the 
masses of shadow are larger and massive. 

Judiciously handled this method of illum- 
ination gives charming effects. The long 
shadows running out into the foreground 
lead the eye, naturally, into the distance, and 
the foliage is brought out to perfection. 
Views of broad open sketches of water thus 
illuminated show a sparkle and brilliancy 
which the photograph is capable of admir- 
ably recording. 

When the illumination is from behind 
the spectator the shadows are concealed by 
the objects casting them, and we have the 
effect of broad masses of light. But there 
is a danger here of flatness or tameness of 
effect unless deep shadows show up in the 
foreground. 
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On the whole, as far as camera work is 
concerned, the best general direction of 
illumination is from the side, probably a 
little behind the spectator, since then the 
shadow leads the eye naturally into the 
distance, and the perspective is better. But 
there are exceptions, and our object is not 
to formulate rules, but to suggest your 


personal study of these most effective 
factors, cast shadows, in securing the 
picturesque. 


The Value of Special Offers 
S. I. WILLIAMS 

When a man has something good to talk 
about he is justified in talking about it. 
Many men do a great deal of talking about 
things that do not deserve it, but in the 
photographic studio there is ample oppor- 
tunity to say much and to say it well, and 
to back it up with a practical demonstration 
that the thing talked about is worthy of that 
which is said of it. The special offer in the 
photographic studio has, in this case, no 
bearing whatever upon cut rates, ticket 
schemes, or other plans to lower prices. It 
is simply used as a means by which to bring 
the photographer’s name frequently before 
the people of his community, but not in any 
cheap sense. It should, rather, be made use 
of to raise him in the popular esteem, te 
make the work of his studio more valuable, 
rather than less so; to set him down in the 
public mind as a man of advanced ideas and 
progressive business methods. The special 
offer, as used in this article, will refer first, 
last and always to those classes of work 
which depend for their attractiveness upon 
the quality, novelty, or some other attribute 
of the work itself, rather than prices. There 
are many times during the year when, for 
one reason or another, the work of the studio 
becomes slack, and it seems imperative that 
something be done to stimulate an influx of 
orders to tide over what will probably be 
only a temporary period of quiet. It is on 
such occasions as these that the special offer 
should come to the front and be put into use, 
with the idea of accomplishing this end. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The offer should be made to fit the occasion, 
not the season to fit the offer. The nature 
of the offer must vary widely in different 
localities and under different circumstances, 
In one place or season it will be a special 
size of negative printed upon some selected 
line of paper and mounted in some special 
manner on a certain specified mount, at a 
given price. In other cases it may be a 


special announcement concerning enlarge- 
ments from old daguerreotypes, prints, ete. 
In still another it may take the form of a 
special offer for groups, class portraits or 
some one specified style of work, which the 
season of the year or local conditions may 
serve to render attractive. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


HE man to enlarge your 
portrait should be the one 
who took it. Not some 
irresponsible agent who wants 
only your money. I want your 
money, of course, but first I 
want your perfect satisfaction. 
This I guarantee. Will you 
examine my work in this line? 


B. B. BLACK, Photographer, SALEM, N. Y. 


Whatever the announcement may be, or 
however the special offer may be framed, it 
should be made secondary in importance to 
the regular work of the studio, and should 
not be allowed, under any conditions, to 
crowd out the better class of work, nor to 
interfere in any way with the comfort, con- 
venience or whims of the regular patrons of 
the studio. Let the special offer serve pri- 
marily as a reason or excuse for addressing 
a large number of readers, either through 
the columns of the local paper or, better 
still, through a circular letter or special 
medium sent by mail. Let it tell its own 
story plainly, concisely, and attractively, and 
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Style and Taste in Framing 
IS MOST IMPORTANT 


PRINT, no matter how 
fine, is incomplete until 
properly framed. A per- 

sonally selected stock of all that 
is newest, neatest and best in 
frames and mouldings, including 
ovals, circles, squares and special 
designs, enables me to offer 
exceptional value for the money. 


B. B. BLACK, Photographer, SALEM, N. Y. 


jthere let it stop. 


Do not try to crowd into 
ithe special offer a complete description of 
lthe facilities of your studio and the thousand 
land one things that you wish the public to 
|know and grasp. Treat of these in detail at 
‘another time and let the special offer be un- 
hampered by any other announcement than 


its own. If it serves its purpose opportunity 
jwill be presented at the studio later on to 
\do the rest. 

| Occasion should be found or made for 
‘some such special announcement as above 
‘outlined several times each year. Its moral 
‘effect upon the community under whose eye 
jit falls cannot but be good. It furnishes a 
means of persistent advertising, and gives a 
reasonable excuse for claiming the public 
attention from time to time. It should con- 
vey the impression that the photographer, 
in making the offer, lays before the reader 
an opportunity to obtain something out of 
the usual line, of good quality and of artistic 
merit, at a price, while it is not cheap in a 
sense of being of inferior quality, is one 
which will be attractive and can be made so 
by reason of the special run on that partic- 
ular product. 

Without persistency in advertising the 
‘most carefully prepared matter and the most 
expensive methods of placing it before the 
‘public may utterly fail. It is the constant 
harping upon one general theme of photog- 
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raphy that brings the popular mind into a 
position to appreciate its claims, and the man 
who is most frequently and the most per- 
sistently before the public is the one whose 
business receives the best support from the 
public. Let every occasion be embraced that 
presents an opportunity for a special an- 
nouncement along the lines above indicated, 
and let the announcement be framed with 
care and distributed with discretion. 

An opportunity for such an announce- 
ment will present itself during the coming 
summer to almost every progressive 
photographer in the country on the occasion 
of his State or National Convention. The 
writer in the smaller 
towns who regularly announce through the 
columns of their local papers the fact that 
on such-and-such a day the gallery will be 
closed while the proprietor attends the con- 
vention, from which he will return with new 
ideas, etc. 


knows several men 


In every case where this an- 
nouncement has been made it has resulted 
in an increase of business on the reopening 
of the studio. This is distinctly a good 
opportunity for a special announcement. 
The method by which it should be put be- 
fore the people of a given community must 
depend, however, upon the conditions 
governing each studio. 

In the larger communities it may to ad- 
vantage form an excuse for a personal letter, 
which may be printed in imitation type- 
writer type, and mailed under full postage 
to every customer whose name appears on 
the books, or it may take the shape of an 
engraved announcement, or a more plainly 
It does offer a reasonable 


excuse for addressing every one of the cus- 


printed card, 


tomers and for keeping him or her in touch 
It evidences 
progressive ideas and enterprise on the part 
of the photographer, not only in attending 


with the policy of the studio. 


the convention and keeping in touch with all 
that goes to improve the work of his pro- 
fession, but it also proves his interest in lay- 
ing before his patrons the best that he can 
offer them. 
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Another occasion for the special offer 
may be found in many of the older estab- 
lished studios in which are stored away a 
comparatively large number of old nega- 
tives. 
accomplished their mission and lived out 


These negatives have, in most cases, 


their usefulness years since, unless by means 
of some special offer they may be made 
again productive. They represent, in many 
places, a large part of the invested capital 
of the concern, and yet are allowed to 
remain in the vault or storeroom year after 
year, occupying valuable space and bringing 
in no returns whatever. There are ways by 
which such a stock of negatives may be 
made to yield a very considerable revenue 
from year to year if the matter is under- 
taken in the proper way. They must be 
made a special subject of communication 
from time to time, and a systematic effort 
instituted for the development of duplicate 
orders from them. 

The time to do all this work is that time 
when, in the ordinary routine of the studio 
business, a season of quiet seems about to 
set in. If the means at the disposal of the 
ordinary studio are properly made use of on 
such occasions, there should be a material 
betterment of conditions all along the line. 
This betterment must however, be 
looked for from spasmodic effort or from 
any plan which has not been carefully 
thought out and well digested, and which 
includes the expenditure of a certain amount 
of money as an investment before returns 
can be expected. We find the special offer 
plan paying the advertiser in almost every 
other business; why not in photography? It 
is the special offer inducement that keeps 
alive an interest in the products of any 
establishment, that brings into it new life 
and new money, which, added to the income 
from the regular established patrons, results 
in building up a larger and a better business 
It is being tried by some, and 
Why is it not more generally 


not, 


year by year. 
with success. 
put into execution? 
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Common Sense in the 
Advertisement 


The scientific method is applicable to 
advertisement, as it is to all the other prob- 
lems incident to business relations, and the 
intelligent man of business asks for the 
essential principles by which — success 
through its agency may be reasonably 
secured. He appreciates that there must 
be laws governing advertisement, just as 
there are certain principles involved in all 
other human performances. 

Many plans for getting good returns for 
the good money spent in printer’s ink have 
been devised, but all schemes not founded 
on method, go “aglee.” 

The man who advertises is a practical 
man, and he wants to be assured that his 
energy is properly directed. He demands 
that the advertisement be effective and 
directly attain the purpose desired. He 
demands at least a demonstration of the 
probability of a successful issue before 
making the venture. 

Unfortunately, there is so much of the 
artistic element in the make-up of the pho- 
tographer that he neglects to consider that 
his is as much a business as a profession, 
and so fails to exert the same zeal and 
energy in the prosecution of the business 
end as he employs in making excellent work. 

This is laudable, morally, but it is not 
practical. If he appreciates the need of 
letting the community know of his merit as 
an artist instead of estimating the worth of 
a proposition for improvement and exten- 
sion of his profession by a personal critical 
analysis of the means suggested, he delegates 
to some general advertising agent the 
performance, without consideration of the 
fact that, despite the intelligence and bust- 
ness acumen of the substitute, he may be 
completely ignorant of the peculiar conduct 
demanded for the particular profession 
advertised. 

The radical defect in most of the pro- 
pounded schemes for photographic portrait 
advertisement, is that they do not have the 
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RICES must be less to you, and yet, while 
constantly improving our goods, we cannot ma- 
terially reduce our manufacturing costs. But, we 
can reduce the cost to you by selling direct to you. 


N OW OMmMpeey 


$78.00 


DIRECT TO YOU 


(Heretofore sold thru the dealer at $125.00) 


The 12-ampere baby are Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite is 
the star performer in the spotlight field. May be per- 
fectly controlled or subdued for all the more delicate 
low-keyed lightings, while still having sufficient power 
to produce, in broad daylight, sunshine effects, shadow- 
ing, backlighting thru a screen, background compositions 
with twigs or other objects and shadows from these ob- 
jects. Other effects and uses without limit, some of which 
are described in our booklet, ““The Spotlight in Photog- 
raphy,’’ sent on request. 

No matter what your tastes are in regard to lighting, 
you will find. great satisfaction in being able to place | 
your light, of the desired intensity, just where you want it. 

The new model Hi-Lite is well made of aluminum and 
steel, beautifully finished in olive green enamel, gold and 
nickel. Mounted on ball-bearing rollers. Weight about 
19 Ibs. Can be quickly dissembled and packed into 
small space. 

Price, complete, with diminishing screen, diaphragm 
and 20 feet of cable, $78.00; direct to you from our Holly- 
wood factory. 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE CO. 
1645 Hudson Avenue, Hollywood, California 


versonal touch necessary to appeal to those 
hey are intended to reach. Most of them 
jave that false sentimental presentation 
vhich betrays at once the hypocrisy of the 
dvertiser who is not expected or even 
-esired to thrust his presence into the family 
irivacy. 

Successful advertisement involves in the 

iriting of it some little psychological knowl- 
dge of the human equation. The subject 
‘f it must make a convincing appeal or it 
3 worthless. 
It must directly influence, to lead atten- 
jon in the lines of least resistance, and an 
‘dvertisement having recourse to other 
nethods, no matter where placed, to whom 
ent or how attractive in form, practically 
ails if it does not reckon with these 
ssential details. 

Now it might be presumed that after 
aving presented ideas as to what the char- 
‘cter of an advertisement should be that it 
aay be of value to the professional, that 
ve should give our personal suggestion by 
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way of an examplar, but here we plead our 
limitation, not being in the profession, but 
rather in the category of a general advisor. 
However, it is fortunate for us and you 
that our deficiency is compensated for by 
the presentation of just the kind of adver- 
tising matter which covers the requirements 
which we have hinted at. We have before 
us a practical, common sense appeal, devoid 
of false sentimentality and having the pull 
which leads to the goal. It is a circular 
exhibiting the method adopted by Clarence 
Stearns, of Rochester, Minn., to draw 
Christmas trade, and we feel. sure it will 
accomplish its purpose and do more than 
we have tried to inculcate. 


Herewith is the circular: 


CHRISTMAS ADVERTISING Copy 


Sept. 12—Your CHILDREN are changing every day, 
they grow that fast—but photographs 
of the children never grow up. Some 
day you will ache for a picture of them 
just as they are. Make an appointment 
today. 
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Sept. 19—This is the best time of the year for 
making children’s photographs. These 
pictures will make excellent gifts a 
little later on. Make an appointment 
today. 


Sept. 26—It may seem somewhat early for Holi- 
day suggestions, but a great many 
people, with the idea of sending photo- 
graphs for holiday favors, pose for 
pictures before the Christmas rush 
begins and while the weather is mild. 
Surely there is no easier, more econom- 
ical or more satisfactory way of 
solving the Christmas problem than 
this. 


3—This year—just as every other year— 
the coming of the Holidays will find 
hundreds of people, who have waited 
until the last month, desiring photo- 
graphs and risking disappointment. It 
is much better to sit before the rush 
begins. Make an appointment today. 


10—PuorocrapHs For CuristmMas. There 
is more of the true spirit of Christmas 
in a photograph of yourself than in 
any other gift you could purchase. 
Then too photographs are economical. 
One dozen photographs make twelve 
ideal gifts. 

17—CuristMas Tokens of affection are 
best arranged for now—free from the 
bustle and confusion of the holiday 
season. Give photographs for Christ- 
mas—and arrange for an appointment 
at once. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Shellac in Clear Solution 


A correspondent writes concerning the 
difficulty encountered in getting a clear 
solution of shellac in alcohol. In other 
words, he desires to know how to clear the 
somewhat cloudy solution he obtained by 
the ordinary formula. 

Having met with the same trouble, and 
after encountering but partial success by 
following every means mentioned to clear 
the solution, we tried the following plan, 
which was suggested to us, and with the 
best possible results. 

It seems that there is associated with the 
lac a sort of waxy-like body, which con- 
tributes to the muddy appearance of the 
solution. Common whitening is the agent 
to employ. 

Take 8 ounces of wood alcohol, or, if 
you do not mind expense, wheat alcohol, 
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24—Ar Curistmas Time—Your friends 
can buy anything you can give them— 
except your photograph. 

31—For His CuristmMas—Your Puoto- 
crapH. A sitting today solves the gift 
problem of tomorrow. 

7—12 photographs for 12 friends—and you 
have solved your Christmas problem— 
economically too—and besides a photo- 
graph has a personal touch carrying 
your “Merry Christmas” as no other 
gift can. 

14—Twelve photographs make twelve 
Christmas gifts. Do away with tiresome 
shopping and economically solve your 
Christmas problem. 

21—Tue Curistmas Girt with the personal 
touch—Your PuotocrapH. You are 
not as busy—we are not as busy as we 
will be in December. 

28—Fine portraiture by photography takes 
time and the days to Christmas are 
getting fewer. Arrange for a sitting 
at our studio now if possible. | 

5—Your CuHristmas Girt. Your photo-— 
graph fans the flame of happy mem-_ 
ories and sends a glow of warm good 
will from heart to heart. | 

12—We can make only a few more Christ- | 
mas sittings but it is not too late to sit 
for New YEARS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
19—Next YEAR whatever you do, BE 
PHOTOGRAPHED ON YouR BirTHDAY. | 
1—Bre PuotocrAPHED THis YEAR ON, 
Your BirtrHpAy. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


and add 1 ounce of orange shellac; shake 
up until solution is effected, then add in 
fine powder the whitening in excess, and 
shake up again. Let stand, and the whiten-| 
ing will settle to the bottom of the flask. If 
your solution is now perfectly clear you may 
pour it off, but if still cloudy, shake up 
again and again; let subside. 

The tint of the solution becomes a little 
deeper. Shellac thus prepared, free from, 
the wax, makes a most excellent cold 
varnish for negatives intended for retouch- 
ing. It flows easily, but sometimes presents 
a slight opalescence, not at all objectionable 
for ordinary printing, but if it is desirable 
to have perfect clearness (as in the employ- 
ment of the varnish for lantern slides or as 
a fixative for prints), all that is necessary is 
to hold the plate or paper near a source 0 

I 
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HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Which of these lamps do you want more 
information about? Your request will 
bring full particulars by return mail. 


Ande Refector THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Avenue 


Electric Spotlight, Style 00 
Electric Spotlight, Style A 
Electric Spotlight, Style B 


2) 


Halldorson Electric Home Portrait Electric Lamp Arc Lamp Cabinet 
Studio Lamp 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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heat, and the opalescence vanishes and the 
surface becomes perfectly transparent, and 
then cold water may be applied to the 
surface without risk of injury to the film. 
If the shellac is employed as a varnish for 
prints, it is advisable to dilute a trifle with 
alcohol. This solution of shellac, when 
mixed with fine bone-black or lamp-black, 
an excellent material for blackening brass- 
work with a dull finish, is far superior to 
shellac solution with the wax. Just add 
sufficient lamp-black to the solution with- 
out previous preparation. Use a fine 
camel’s-hair or sable brush, and lay on two 
or three coats, allowing each one to dry 
before another application. 

Let the varnish dry without heat, unless 
you want a glossy effect; then use heat 
to dry. This black varnish is also excel- 
lent for wood-darkening, the inside surface 
of the camera, or for leather work, etc. 


Mounting Squeegeed Prints 
JAMES C. WEGLARSKI 


Squeegeed photographic prints can be 
mounted very easily without losing any 
of their highly glossy surface as follows: 
The prints. to be mounted are first placed 
in a tray containing wood alcohol and al- 
lowed to remain in this bath for at least 
They are then removed and 
the alcohol allowed to evaporate from the 


one minute. 


face of the print by holding it in a 


draught of cold air. They are then placed 
face down on a piece of glass and paste 
spread over the backs with an ordinary 
paste brush. They can now be placed on 
a suitable mount and pressed into con- 
tact with the mount by going over it with 
a rubber roller, especially made for the 
purpose and which can be bought for a 
few cents at any photographers’ supply 
house. 

This method is quicker and 
easier than any other and does not require 
the expenditure of a large sum of money 
for costly apparatus to bring about the 
very same result. 


much 
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That Appeal to Vanity 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Not so very long ago people were burned 
because they were “witches” and the insane 
were thought well treated if they were 
allowed to die comfortably in a damp cellar, 

Until very recently the best science could 
do for overwraught “nerves” was to advise 
travel and rest, or give various and sundry 
drugs. 

The world moves. If we move with it, 
we succeed. If we lag behind, we fail. The 
treatment of the insane and the “witch” is 
now a matter for the psychologist ...and so 
is the case of “nerves.” But it took civil 
ization a long time to find it out. 

Business is going through a similar period 
of reorganization of methud, due to new 
floods of light and new knowledge. The 
memory of most of us who have thirty or 
forty years behind recalls the day when 
advertising was considered an experiment, 
and the display “poster” used by only the 
circus. Today there is a new force in 
merchandising, which goes beyond the mere 
display of words in advertising media. That 
force is the appeal to the instincts which 
make for action, and not merely the “sug- 
gestibility” of the display page in the news- 
paper which has for long held premier 
position as the best way to make people buy. 

In other words, the new knowledge of the’ 
mind which the new school of thought in 
mental medicine has brought to light, is 
being found applicable to modern business. © 

People who sell things are finding out that. 
they have to know people—not as they 
appear but as they are. | 

As yet, few of us know very much of. 
ourselves as we really are, and it has been 
proved as a fact by countless experiments, 
that the reasons which we give ourselves for 
doing of many things are not the real 
moving springs. We are all of us made in 
the same mould—just as we all have hearts 
and lungs and livers and brains, so our 
minds are all constituted in the same general | 
way. One of these “ways” is the funda- 
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mental need of a logical premise for any 
-action, even one which is not based on 


logic. 


Our minds, then, according to the 
proof furnished by the laboratory, insist 


on a process of “rationalization” by which 
we convince ourselves, for instance, that we 
play golf on a busy afternoon for our 
_health’s sake, or buy a victrola because our 
children need something to keep them home 


nights or have our picture made because the 


_wife wants us to, when, as a matter of fact, 


we play golf because we are too lazy to 


work, and want a victrola because we like 
_ music ourselves and have our pictures made 


) 


_ because we are vain of good looks. 


As far as modern merchandising is con- 


cerned, the process of mind which requires 
/a reason satisfying our sense of logic is 
»something that has been known for years. 


the same sense of logic. 


Most advertising is designed to appeal to 
But the modern 


idea is to appeal both to the need of the 


logical excuse and the real fundamental 


_underlying reason as well. 


Thus, the advertiser of golf sticks who 
talked merely of the health-giving properties 


_ of his clubs would satisfy the minds of those 


who read his advertising as far as the ration- 
alization need was concerned. But if the 
desire for health was already satisfied by 


other means, the ready made rationalization 


\ would lack force. 


If the golf stick seller, 


_ however, can once get a man on the links 


and show him an afternoon filled with a 


lot of fun, he will have less difficulty in 
selling sticks and a club membership to the 


The Wagenhorst “Hi-Power” Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 

performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. The reflector 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 
A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT” 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


J. H. WAGENHORST & CO., 514 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


man if he can pursuade him he needs the 
fun for the sake of his health. 

For the photographer, the application is 
plain. Why do people say they buy 
pictures? To give away, to preserve for 
the children, to please a wife or husband. 
But these are the reasons they tell, the 
reasons they give themselves. No one 
really likes to admit vanity, a desire to see 
themselves as others see them. But a lot 
of people do have pictures made for just 
these reasons. The photographer then, 
should not put all his emphasis upon the 
rationalization reasons, but insinuate the 
satisfaction his wares will give to the real 
reason. 

I heard some one say “that is all theory— 
let’s see you. provesit. | “Very well: If it 
were possible for you to make a stout 
woman really slender and pretty by a 
process of retouching her photograph; if 
her outlines and appearance followed your 
retoucher’s pencil and knife, would you, or 
would you not, be mobbed by an army of 
women? You would. If you could actually 
take years off a man’s life by photographing 
him so his face was lineless and his actual 
“pep” would agree with the pictured youth, 
would you or*’would you not be able to 
charge a hundred dollars a picture? You 
would. 

You cannot, of course. But you can 
suggest to your customers the possibility of 
revealing the youth they like to think is in 
them via the picture. The most popular 
photographer of women in the United States 
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today makes every woman attractive. He 
does it by a knowledge of dress and drapery, 
of lighting and pose, of the fitness of dress 
and by judicious retouching. He is 
swamped with work. The most successful 
maker of portraits of men tells the truth 
in his pictures but it is a truth sublimated, 
a truth glossed, a truth which is pleasant 
Loasee. 

So can you. And so can you get business 
and yet more business if you can get the 
idea across to your patrons that here they 
can have made not only pictures of them 
as they appear, but as they think they 
appear. 

One of the great moving springs which 
sends most men and practically all women 
to the studio is a desire to appear well in 
the eyes of their friends. They make a 
thousand excuses which are but rational- 
izations to themselves for their real motives. 
Do you capitalize this, and see that the real 
motive is appealed to you in your advertis- 
ing, in your displays, in your talk, in your 
methods? For such a process is success 
made, and by such means does the modern 
idea in business follow the modern dis- 
coveries as to the strange and often weird 
workings of the human mind. 


Art in the Drapery 


In a previously contributed paper to the 
pages of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
some remarks were made as to the mechan- 
ical phase of drapery, as to the quality of 
the material employed and its behavior, both 
in the hands of the artist and its conduct 
toward the sensitive plate. Here the writer 
may be permitted to touch briefly upon the 
art value of dress and drapery in the evolu- 
tion of the portrait, but he will not inflict 
you too severely. 

Flaxman, the great English sculptor, 
makes a comparison very apropos between 
drapery and language—a parallel, perhaps, 
it would be better to call it. “As the beau- 
ties of the mind are seen through and 
adorned by language, so the graces of the 
figure are set off by drapery.” 
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We might go further even than this. 
Without drapery or dress or costume how 
could the painter of history or social life 
make a picture at all? He would have to 
confine himself entirely to the study of the 
Nude, a popular and at present unpleasantly 
exploited province of art, both in painting 
and in photography, so attractive to the art 
critics at our photographic exhibitions as to 
gain the highest prizes. But we are off our 
track—the draped, not the undraped, being 
our topic. 

It is true that many an ungainly form 
dissembles under an artfully contrived cos- 
tume, so that we are often tempted to 
extend the criticism of Talleyrand and say 
that drapery, like language, is more service- 
able in concealing than in revealing. Still, 
there are those who have so large a share 
of inborn or else acquired grace that the 
most ordinary garment becomes them as if 
Nature herself had pranked them out in it. 

The photographer sometimes pleads in 
extenuation for his artistic disposal of 
drapery the outlandishness of the model’s 
costume, but this is poor excuse for his 
neglect of the study of effect produced by 
nice disposition of the drapery with respect 
to the figure. 

If we look at the portraits by Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and the rest we see how 
they were able to turn to good account the 
eccentricities of the times. 

Nowadays the artist, anyhow, can hardly 
complain of any lack of artistic feeling in 
women’s dress. 

Our modern styles of dress are based on 
certain general principles of art which lend 
themselves to the pictorial. 

True the subtlety of the folds of a robe 
refuses to be reduced to formula. We must 
have innate taste or acquire it by a study 
of the masters, especially those of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools, and not a few of our 
modern and contemporary painters. 

Study, for instance, the flowing robes of 
Titian’s Assumption, a Vinci's Mona Lisa. 
Take suggestions from the splendid bro- 
cades and satins in the pictures by Paul 
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gle Standard Developers 


ARE AGAIN ON THE MARKET 


Your Stock House can now supply you 


INSIST on THE “AGFA” BRAND 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


213-215 Water Street 


New York 


Sole American Agents 


HIRSCH & KAYE, 239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Veronese, Rubens and Velasquez and do 
not attempt Dianas and Psyches and 
Galateas—instinct, with corporeity—<tothed 
in diaphanous tissue and mounted on 
wooden blocks painted to deceive as marble. 

Did the photographer ever stop to con- 
sider what grace is added to an attitude, in 
itself graceful by management of the line 
of the robe and how often grandeur 1s 
imparted to a figure only ordinary, by 
placing the model upon a step and conceal- 
ing the pedestal by the robe. There is a 
special elegance in the long flowing lines 
of a lady’s habit more becoming to her 
native grace than all the new devices got up 
from tissue paper and the like. 

It is only once in a while we see evidence 
of a return to that once prevalent photo- 
graphic style of twisting the lady’s train 
around her feet like a corkscrew. This 
part of a woman’s attire is capable of such 
a variety of pleasing disposals, that it is 
only a perverted taste that could make such 
an unpleasant contortion. 


The train frequently serves the purpose 
of breaking in the picture the unpleasant 
line made by the floor of the studio, and 
so becomes in itself a line of beauty con- 
trasting or harmonizing with other fine lines 
in the picture. 

Van Dyck was once up against a hard 
proposition. A woman insisted on wearing 
a very outlandish looking frock, at least we 
presume she insisted on the wearing of it, 
for it is not reasonable to think that the 
great painter would have selected such a 
costume. He saw that it would never do to 
give such a dress any prominence in the 
picture, and so he went about a way to 
neutralize its bad influence. He ingeniously 
managed to lessen its effect hy adaptation 
of background and hangings—by means of 
a light ground opposite the light side of the 
dress and by help of a part of the curtain 
which catches and emphasizes the light 
nearer the model. He has taken ourattention 
from the uncomely dress, and besides has 
made the effect of the whole picture full and 
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Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE ¢ 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 

while learning. 
Call or write for free catalogue D. 


None but the finest chemicals, the 
purest silver, the most expert han- 
dling and a rigid system of super- 
vision enter into the making of 


Hammer Plates 


That’s why they are uniform, 
reliable and unsurpassed. 


SPEGIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO-> 
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HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The universal lens for 
commercial photographers 


Test it at your dealers 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 C East 34th Street. New York City 21-30 
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rich. So you see that drapery is one of the 
potent aids in securing artistic effect. 

The relation to the dress must be con- 
sidered. The background determines where 
the figure should be relieved. On judicious 
management of the drapery and the model’s 
costume, everything depends. 

If you have a specially graceful model, 
you may venture to let her grace pre- 
dominate and slight your background, but 
if your model is not a Venus or Diana, you 
must fall back for a betterment upon the 
aid your background may furnish and let 
your model retire a little in its accommo- 
dation. 

You may see, also, that where there is 
a good and a not so good side to your 
sitter of what worth your background and 
drapery are to help you masquerade the 
bad points. 


Pointers for the Christmas Trade 


Don’t over-urge the sale of goods at 
Christmas time. Of course, you are anxious 
to increase your sales this month all you 
possibly can, but often times over-urging 
will drive customers away more than indif- 
ference. 

Get every one in your studio enthusiastic 
over your line of photographs, your method 
of taking them, your method of finishing, 
mounting and delivering, so they will not 
only talk them in the studio but out of the 
studio. 

No one can do their best work when they 
are tired—they only become careless and do 
not give customers the proper attention. 
Statistics show that nothing is gained by 
working too many hours; that it is better 
for all concerned to work hard for a certain 
number of hours than to try to work all the 
time. More work can be done in the early 
hours of the day than in the late hours of 
the night. It is far better to start work at 
seven o’clock in the morning and finish at 
six at night than it is to go to work at ten 
and work until twelve. 

When you charge goods to customers be 
sure that the address is correct, and the party 
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BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


reliable. 


During the Christmas rush there 
are always parties who say, “Just charge 
these and I will send check later,’ and you 
learn to your own sorrow that their credit 
is very poor. 

If you work so hard that you go home 


/ every night all tired out and inclined to be 


blue, you will rise in the morning lacking 
the pep and snap that you ought to have, 
and will not be eager to go to business again. 

You may fool a customer once or twice, 
but after that you will lose him. 

When you are showing your highest qual- 
ity of goods, the best work that you. manu- 
facture in your highest priced mountings, 
talk quality and make this perfectly clear 
before you quote any prices. 

When your customer asks for a favor or 
an accommodation either refuse and stand 
by a decision, or grant it so cheerfully that 
when they really want to spend money they 


will go to you again. We know a man who 


endeavors to give to everything that comes 


along simply as a matter of business, not 


EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 
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32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


much but a little something, and if he thinks 
it’s only worth a small amount to him he 
only gives it, but he gives this with a smile 
and a handshake, and tells them he is very 
indeed that he could not make it 
larger, so that the people go away pleased, 
and always remember him when in need of 
goods in his line—Ohio Photo News. 
*K 
Method for Coating Post Cards 


Photographs resembling platinum may be made 
by coating the backs (plain side) of the ordinary 
official post card with the following, making use 
of a pad of absorbent cotton for the purpose of 


sorry 


application. 
Water sar tee eee OU. CCM 
Ammoniay Citrates congas 10 grammes 
Oxalicie\crd Siren re 2% grammes 


Dry the cards and expose under the negative 
until detail is visible. Then place the print face 
down upon the surface (avoiding air bells) of the 
following solution. 


Watet nc: sate neta eer ene eee 100 cem 
Silvers Nitra tewe ne een cea 1 grammes 
Gitrates ore otashie reer 12 grammes 


sufficient ammonia to redissolve any precipitate 
formed. 
The image formed resembles platino-type. 
—Photo Chronik. 
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Photo by Stadler 


The Victory of Light Over Weather 


Not only do dismal, gray days mean nothing to the photographer whose studio 
is equipped with Cooper Hewitt Light, but he can also work at night, 
thus reaching a class of patrons who find it inconvenient to come daytimes. 


By proper manipulation Cooper Hewitt Light can be made to pro- 
duce any sort of artistic effect. Its high actinic component reduces the time of 
exposure, resulting in the saving of time and expense. 


Especially during rush times, such as the holiday season, when definite 
dates for sittings and deliveries must be met, this light enables a photographer 
to handle a greater number of customers with consequent increased profit to 


himself. 


Anything that can be done with daylight can 
be done better with Cooper Hewitt Light 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Boston—161 Summer Street N J Los Angeles- Keese Engineering Corp. 
C) ew verse F as ee rh 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building y shichibe a one oe 
ew York— roadway 


Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg, | r caine 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building j BETTER THANS = DAYLIGHT enalinbatd Se cra, 
Detreit—Ford Building a St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg. 
Hoboken—95 River Street 


‘A 
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-) 

SES pA Syracuse—- University Building 
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Lare’s Master Projection Printer 


C. A. LARE’S PATENT 


Copies, Reduces and Enlarges. 
square floor space. 


information, upon request. 


Takes up to %o negative inclusive. 
Prints Tinted Borders at the same operation. 


Takes up only 28 inches 


Be sure to investigate the merits of this Machine 
before ordering your enlarging outfit. 


Price, without lights or lens, $407.50 


Descriptive matter giving full 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Sole Distributors 


319 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Photography and Sculpture 


In some respects there is a closer anal- 
ogy between photography and_ sculpture 
than between it and painting. 

The horses of the Elgin Marbles are 
without doubt the closest possible repro- 
duction in marble of the living animal; 
and doubtless the sculptor worked directly 
from nature. Nothing of actual detail is 
omitted any more than in a good sharp 
photograph of a fine horse. 

Greek sculpture furnishes many valuable 
hints for the disposition of the drapery 
about the human figure, but the Greek had 

better sense for the eternal fitness of things 
than we moderns; he used his drapery for 

_statuary with more consideration of the 

purpose it was introduced for. 

| But the photographer, when he copies 
from the antique, must bear in mind, that 


though the analogy of his work is close with 
that of the sculptor in realistic presenta- 
tion, it is at the same time more limited. 


When drapery has to be artistically dis- 
posed, particularly when the suggestion of 
movement in the garment is to be pre- 
sented, it would be entirely out of place 
for a photograph, and for that matter, too, 
a painting, to represent a figure arrayed in 
a garment closely adhering to the limbs, 
showing the form, distinctly through its 
tenseness, because the clinging of the gar- 
ment demands an explanation in a figure 
in repose; if the picture does not suggest 
some cause from wind or some other agent, 
it looks unnatural. 

We sometimes see photographs of hu- 
(alive) simulating statuary, 
Diana, Athena, a nymph, etc., clad in close 


man beings 


clinging drapery, stuff in which the limbs 
are displayed, but from the pose the evi- 
dence of perfect repose is intended to be 
given, so one is at a loss to understand 
why the garment about the lower limbs is 
so tense, while the upper part about the bust 
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taste in designing a photo- 
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isin adress. A mistake may 

be rectified in a dress—but in a 

photographic mounting, never. , 
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and shoulders by placid folds indicates 
complete rest, and the expression of the 
face gives the same suggestion. 

Now when the antique undertakes to 
represent a statue in repose, the amplitude 
of the folds of the drapery entirely con- 
ceals the form beneath. 

The statuesque photograph always at- 
tempts the sensational, and invariably a 
draped nude advertises the nudity above 


all else. 


Why Advertise? 

There is surely no harm in putting for- 
ward one’s own pretensions if they bear 
a kindly aspect toward others. Every one 
sets himself up, or should set himself up, 
to the best advantage he can and tries at 
least a forced march upon public opinion. 
For instance, what would be the use of 
living in a fine house with all the equipage 
of a gentleman if the fact were not adver- 
tised to the world that you are a great man? 

Dress, title, livery, automobile, etc., are 
only so many palpable advertisements and 
assumptions that you are “It.” The badge 
glittering on your expansive chest prac- 
tically is worth nothing for old gold, but 
as an insignia of personal distinction. 

That prize medal you got for your choice 
exhibit at the last convention wouldn’t pay 
you to turn into gold chloride for your 
toning bath. Yet you value it, and justly, 
though the core is pewter, because it is the 
symbol of artistic pre-eminence. 

All these are but the lackeys to announce 
to the world your reputation. So we advise 
you to conform to the world, go the whole 
length of puffing your own merit—no half 
measures will do. 

* 


“Unfair I say,” remarked the glove counter girl 
with the red hair. 

“What is unfair?” 

“The way they treated that ship that just landed 
from England.” 

“What did they do to it?” 

“Tt had been only four days crossing the 
Atlantic, hadn’t laid off an hour, had run every 
minute 

evieSiras 

“And still, when it got here, they docked it!” 
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Pako Professional Printer 


FIER months of experimenting, testing, designing and redesigning a 
printer intended to meet all the requirements of the average pro- 
fessional photographer we have definitely proven that the model shown above 
will fill every need. With utmost confidence in this latest addition to our 
line we take pleasure in calling to your attention the following features: 


Counter - balanced pressure back requires approximately two pounds 
pressure to open or close. 

Positive contact of the entire pressure-back insured by rigid aluminum 
braces and specially designed ‘“‘easy lock’’ system. 

Pressure-back cannot warp or get out of contact. 

Ground glass easily accessible—can be raised or lowered any fraction of an 
inch and a half for diffusing—and is quickly taken out and placed on the 
printing head above the negative for doctoring. 

Two movable screens secure a wide range of diffusion. 

Entire printing bed swings up with pressure back allowing use of spot- 
light for local printing. 

Storage cabinet with vertical racks holds negatives, tint masks, or paper 
for convenience of operator. 

Entire printer built up to our well-known standard and sold under our 
absolute guarantee. 

Arrange with a ‘“‘PAKO” dealer for a demonstration. 


ire PAI OmsC OR PORAT LEON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


Photographers Seek Relief 


A situation similar to that which the local 
theatres find themselves confronted with, was 
presented to the Wenatchee, Wash., city council, 
when two local photographers, V. H. Surry and 
A. G. Simmer, appeared and asked that they be 
protected from itinerant photographers who land 
‘during the busy season, solicit orders and then 
disappear. 

As in the case of the theatres, the local photog- 
raphers have invested thousands of dollars in 
their plants, own property here, pay taxes here 
and contribute in every way possible to the up- 
building and welfare of the community. 

A. G, Simmer, who recently came here and 
bought out the studio on South Wenatchee 
Avenue, presented the case of the photographers 
very clearly. He stated that the photographic 
trade is a seasonal one. During certain seasons 
of the year they are kept busy almost night and 
day, while during the rest of the year their 
business is slack. 

Traveling solicitors have a habit of coming in 
here during the busy season, taking orders from 
house to house, collecting in advance, if possible, 
sending the work away to be done, and then 
disappearing. In many cases the work is un- 
satisfactory, but the customers have no redress. 
They have either paid in advance, or must pay 
before the work is delivered. In many cases 
fraudulent concerns solicit orders, collect all or 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


part of the pay in advance, and never deliver 
any work. In other cases they promise to make 
the picture free, but charge exorbitant prices 
for the frames. 

The traveling solicitors thus seek to skim the 
cream off the photographic business, and then 
leave the local photographers to bear the bur- 
den of the dull periods. Mr. Simmer argued 
that this was unfair and asked that a license 
fee be charged all traveling solicitors in this 
line, or those who take pictures in homes. Ped- 
dlers and shows must pay $25 a day, but no fee 
is provided for photographers. The matter was 
referred to the license committee for action. 


#* 


A son had arrived in the home of a West 
Philadelphia couple and the proud father rushed 
out to borrow a pair of scales, but none were 
available except some belonging to a rags, bones 
and bottles man. So he borrowed those and was 
aghast when he discovered the heir weighed only 
four pounds. 

“But you mustn’t worry,” said the junkman 
consolingly, squinting at the dial. “Them’s my 
buying scales. Your boy weighs ’bout eight ’n’ 
a half—mebbe eight ’n’ three-quarters pounds.” 


% 


Today is the tomorrow of yesterday—the day on 
which you said you would accomplish so much; 
have you done it? 
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Death of May L. Smith 


Just as we go to press comes the sad news 
of the death of May L. Smith, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on October 9th, after an 
illness of two months. 

Miss Smith conducted an elite photo- 
graphic studio for a number of years most 
successfully and gained a wide reputation 
for the artistic character of her portraiture. 

Miss Smith was also a successful painter 
of portraits and identified with the art asso- 
ciation of Binghamton. She was the re- 
cipient of many awards of merit and had 
attained national fame as an artist. 

Her whole life was devoted to the inter- 
ests of art and she will be missed by count- 
less friends in the profession. Immediate 
relatives surviving Miss Smith are four 
sisters and a brother. 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


J. A. Meiser is erecting an up-to-date studio in 
Willows, Cal. 


J. W. Britain has erected a new studio in Paso 
Robles, California. 


Mrs. Avice Tice has purchased the studio of 
Roy O. Wesner at Mount Morris, II. 


Archie Noble, of Rochester, Wis., has pur- 
chased the Waterford Studio, Waterford, Wis. 


E. I. Jacobson, of Newton, Iowa, has purchased 
the interests of E. A. Wiese in the Pyro Studio, 
Lynden, Wash. 

Isaac N. Cashner, aged 67 years, died at his 


home in Sullivan, Ind. He is survived by his 
widow and one child. 


G. E. A. Helmold, of Clinton, Mass., died on 
October 6th, in Worcester, where he had been for 
about a year, following a breakdown in health. 
Mr. Helmold was 88 years of age. 


Charles A. Saylor, of Reading, Pa., died of 
heart failure on October 9th, at the residence of 
his son. Mr. Saylor was 83 years of age and 
retired from active business in 1912. 


The North Platte photographers held their first 
convention in Central City, Nebr., September 28. 
Work in all the different departments was 
demonstrated and talks made by different mem- 
bers of the group. These meetings will be held 
semi-annualy, the spring meeting to take place in 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

The following officers were elected: F. G. 
Wills, Norfolk, chairman; J. Leschinsky, Grand 
Island, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. C. J. Doyle, 
Kearney, and Mrs. Mate E. McGill, directors. 
Following the business session a picnic was held 
at Riverside park. 
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CRAMER 


: They're like 


Daylight Saving 
— for they'll add 
an hour o 
picture taking 
time to the 
ever shortenin 
Autumn days. 


| DRY PLATE COMPANY _ 


SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK ||| 
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F Os Rat eG) Pie legen bel 


SUPE RIORSOUALLTY, IN 
YOUR BLACK and WHITE 
PRINTS-ORSSERITAS. 


AX (CleKORICIs, ON AUPIPR OE 
BRIAL ES UREA GE Se 1 N= 
CAL ACID AU ISG UPI I eisai 
WHITE LINEN. 


Two of many reasons why 
it is worth your while to 
get acquainted with 


Professional [Defender 


NOW ISA GOOD TIME 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. and Branches Ask Your Dealer 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Waull 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Photographers of the tri-cities met on Sep- 
tember 21st, at the Terrace Gardens, Davenport, 
Iowa, perfected an organization which in the 
future will hold semi-monthly meetings and 
elected officers. C. H. Sandstrom, of Moline, was 
elected president. John Eckman, of Rock Island, 
was named vice president and Frank A. Free, of 
Davenport, secretary. Plans for the closing of all 
tri-city studios on Sunday and ways and means to 
improve the ethics of the profession were also 
discussed. 

The meeting also served as a farewell dinner 
party to Robert Hoffman, who leaves soon to 
become manager of the St. Paul branch of the 
Sweet-Wallach Co. Mr. Hoffman was presented 
with a traveling bag. 


HK 


The New York Association of Commercial 
Photographers called their first meeting, after the 
summer vacation, on September 16th, and if 
future meetings can be judged by that one, they 
are surely going to wake up the profession. 

They started with the usual dinner at 6.30 
o'clock, with twenty-five at the table, and after 
the meeting got started the chairman had a hard 
time to call an adjournment in time for breakfast. 

The present business conditions were discussed 
at length and many suggestions were brought out 
as to improving such conditions. The members 
all felt that others out of the fold should also 
reap some of our benefits, and for this reason 
an OPEN MEETING was proposed for next 
month, when non-member photographers will be 
invited and a good program provided. 

The New York Association has more than 
proved that better business is the result of such 
an Association. 

cS 


The Southern Illinois Art League, which is a 
professional organization, met in the Stevenson 
Studio, Cairo, Ill., September 26th and 27th. 
Demonstration of the latest photographic methods 
and appliances were given in addition to talks by 
the members on difficulties they have overcome 
in their work and progress made. W. W. Steven- 
son 1s president of the league. 

Talks on “The Reception Room” were made by 
Miss Irene Kelley and Mrs. Stevenson, followed 
by a demonstration by J. P. Dorella, of St Louis. 
At 3.30 o’clock a short business session was held. 
W. E. Speith, of Centralia, spoke on “Commer- 
cial Photography and Best Equipment for Same,” 
and there was general discussions on portrait 
photography and best methods to economize. The 
afternoon session concluded with an advertising 
and general talk by Mr. Stevenson. 

The members of the League were entertained at 
dinner by the Rotary Club at the Halliday Hotel 
and during the evening demonstrations and talks 
on enlarging were given by O. H. Michaels and 
T. O. Hawkins. 

The second day of the convention opened with 
a general talk on dark-room methods, led by E. 
A. Howland, of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Mr. Eich, of the Eastman Company, talked on 
printing from negatives made the day before. 

After luncheon, there was a business meeting, 
election of officers and selection of the next meet- 


ing place. This was followed by a talk on 
amateur finishing by the professional, by Leo 
K. Pride. 
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Mahoning Valley Photographers 

The ball was set rolling at Wickliffe Manor 
House on September 29th, at the first banquet of 
the Mahoning Valley Photographers’ Association. 
Merriment reigned supreme from the time Chair- 
man Charles R. Brown rang his bell for order 
until the last guest had departed. Everyone 
present met everyone else. 

M. W. Wade, president of the association, 
introduced the toastmaster, Charles R. Brown, 
who called for two-minute speeches. Mr. Brown 
urged the “photographers to quit knocking and 
get into the organization. If we can’t help each 
other we had better get off the earth. A good 
thing properly started is half done and I hope that 
the photographers can be brought closer together 
by means of social affairs.” 

M. W. Wade gave a few remarks stating that 
he was thankful for the success of the first and 
initial photographers’ banquet and hoped there 
would be many others. He also complimented 
Mr. Brown on his energy in putting the banquet 
over in such a successful way. In a two-minute 
talk W. A. Bartz told the guests that the dreams 
of a lifetime had been realized in getting the 
“picture takers” together. He urged that they not 
only turn out so strong to social affairs but to 
lectures and demonstrations which are held from 
time to time. ‘We should elevate the profession,” 
were Bartz’s closing remarks. 

Other speakers included William Hatch, of 
Cleveland; H. M. Fowler, N. P. Richardson and 
Billy Sheetz, of the Eastman Kodak Co.; Charles 
Bacco: New Castle, Pa.; H. F. Hienz, of 
Sharon; William Gutknecht and D. C. Harrison. 

Following the serving of a delicious banquet by 
Mrs. W. G. Sabine, at which covers were laid for 
125, many beautiful prizes were presented to those 
holding lucky numbers. Bright colored crepe 
paper hats were given each guest. Each woman 
guest was presented with a box of chocolates and 
the men with cigars. These favors were the 
gifts of E. G. Perkins. While the women ate the 
candy and the men smoked their cigars, a toast 
was made by Mr. Brown to the friendship factory 
of the photographers’ association. 

To Mr. Brown, chairman, belongs most of the 
credit for the banquet. His untiring efforts made 
a good time possible for all those who attended. 

W. B. Hart, S. Engel and F. W. Wolfe won 
100 picture mounts each which were donated by 
Cleveland concerns. Miss Ora Andrews won a 
gross of photographic paper. 

A dance participated in by old and young alike 
brought the affair to a successful end. While 
moving pictures were being flashed on a screen 
by Mr. Brown, dancing was indulged in. Colored 
pictures of the ruins of France proved a treat. 
Another feature of the evening was a balloon 
dance. 
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Always let the other fellow do all the getting 

excited; thus you hold the advantage. 


on 
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Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S *"° NewYork 
HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


American Annual of Photography, 1922 


Ready about November 25th, 1921 
ILLED with Interesting and Practical Information. More 
than Two Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in 
Color. A Complete Photographie Formulary. The World’s 
Finest and Most Popular Annual. Paper-Covers, $1.75. Cloth- 
bound Edition, $2.50. Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. 


SOLE TRADE-AGENTS: 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York City 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


= PHOTOGRAPHYN 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY PbetcEnsiavinz and g 


Three-Color Work. 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
—SSSSSSSPLO_|SS|_— —CL|S|SSS===SSS—=d 


compact, 


STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 56 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 


Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 


the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °° §,,5yszklip, Saare 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 

securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


t laint. 
\ nlimsocegh ak i Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—Young manor lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosiTIoNn WANTED—By a specialist, retoucher and 

background worker, who is also able and willing 
to do operating. Address Photographer, Carl Katz, 
1837—62nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Position WANTED—Young woman wishes position 

in Chicago. Good printer and dark-room worker, 
also retoucher. Write Box 978, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Position as all-around man. Can man- 

age small studio. Seventeen years’ experience. 
South preferred. Address W. F., care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosiT1Ion WANTED—AIll-around man wants per- 
manent position in first-class studio. Address Box 
980, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


WANTED TO Buy or RENT—A good-paying studio 

in country or suburbs—not a run-down place. 
Send full particulars in first letter. Address Box 
981, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Studio equipment and stock in thriving 

Pennsylvania town of 10,000 population. Modern, 
centrally located ground floor studio; reasonable 
rent. Prosperous portrait and commercial business 
from $11,000 to $13,000 per year. Present owner 
16 years. Sell reasonable terms. If you want a 
“real’’ business, write at once to Box 979, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For SaLt—E—Hard rubber tanks, 85c each; 7x4%x11 

inches deep; extra heavy; worth $3.00 each at 
retail. Postage, 15c. Get first choice. R. Clark, 
145 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS colored in oil or water colors for 

the trade. Send a sepia print and 75c for trial 
order, any size up to 8x10. Godchaux Studio, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 
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A Guarantee That Guarantees 


The best guarantee of faithful performance, 
of lasting usefulness or of the definite quality 
of a product is found in that product’s adver- 
tising. 

If you value constant satisfaction—if you 
want to push every dollar to its limit, read 
the advertisements. In them you will find 
many newsy items to save you money, time 
and energy. 

No matter what your wants are—the ad- 
vertisements can help you. 

The advertisements contain many sugges- 
tions to meet the important problems. To 
take advantage of an advertisement is to 
save—to get guaranteed value. 

Read the advertisements—they pay. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The best developer—the most economical 


developer for photographic papers 


ELON 


We make tt—we know it’s right 
and we recommend tt for the 


quality of the results tt produces. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Order your Printer 
now—be ready for 
the best season of all 
the year for the sale 
of large prints. 


The No. 2-8x10 Eastman 


Projection Printer 


Always ready for use—always in focus, it makes enlarg- 
ing as simple and as fast a process as contact printing. 

The No. 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, tnclud- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens f. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00. Orders for No. 2 


Printers will be filled in the order they are received. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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The No.9 Century Studio Outfit 


Large heads in portraiture are becoming more popular. 
They necessitate a long focus lens and a long bellows exten- 
sion. ‘This combination produces better drawing and per- 
spective. 


The Century Studio Outfit No. 9 with its extra long bellows 
extension has a focal capacity of 30 inches sufficient for prac- 
tically any long focus portrait lens. 


The No. 9 outfit is also equipped with the Eastman Double 
Cut Film Holder in 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 sizes making for sim- 
plicity and smoothness in operating the camera and consery- 
ing the photographer’s energy. 


See it at your Stock House. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department RocuEsTer, N. Y. 
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Make the quality of your portrait 
enlargements distinctive—use the 
paper that is made specially for 
the purpose—that has distinctive 
quality. 


KASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte and Rough Lustre 
in two stocks—D white and E 
bi.  Lhempmec is theisame as 
for double weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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No subject 1s too dificult — 
no lighting too daring for 
the man who uses 


KAS TMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM | 


EKASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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LY FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
a PUBLISHER 


Wednesday, October 26, 1921 


WUIVERSITY OF 


$2.00 per year, postpaid. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class —— 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 
AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


GARNETT Mat Foto 


Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat 
Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


Thickness of Mat =——< 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 
border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in 
harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


stamps. 
No. Size Folio Opening for 
O 59 4%x9 3x 4 Oval 
~ ae 2) 4% x9 3 x 4 Square 
O 51 53% x II 4x6 Oval 
Shed 5% =x Il 4 x 6 Square 


100 in box 


Quaker City 


Quality 
Mountings 


HE. individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
to sell the goods. 


ations—we show. 


QUAKER CiTy CARD 
ComMPANY 


212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Single Copy S Cen _ 9 9 
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No u 
completely satis{ying 
as one made by a 
professional pholographer 


Your photograph will 
solve the problem: “What 
shall I give this Christmas?” 


Above are shown 
some of the new de- 
signs of Collins Ultra- 
fine Folders, many of 
which have the pleas- 
ing appearance of 
rare old hand-tooled 
leather, Ask to see 
them at your neigh- 
borhood studio, 


orlrail is so 


our Christmas Portrats 


Collins Ultrafine Folders 


Of course you will have your picture taken 
this year. Fix your personality, your “likeness” 
while you may. Later, a hundred and one things 
may interfere if you put it off. 


Yourself—“just as you are” speaking from the 
portrait. What better gift; what better time? Even 
today is not too early to arrange for a sitting 


Add charm to every photograph 


Select Collins Ultrafine Folders. At your neighborhood 
studio you can see for yourself how much ‘more attract- 
ive your pictures will be when encased in those folders 
approved and used by so many professional photographers. 


Look for this Oak Leaf on the hack 


SEE 


It is stamped inconspicuously on all Collins 
Mountings, that you may know you are getting 
the original Collins creations into which so 
much care has been put. 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of Ulcrafine Paper Products for over 60 years 


THE PRE-HOLIDAY SEASON brings to every professional photographer the greatest opportunity of the year to 
stimulate the buying of photographs, and the Collins National Advertising Campaign is cooperating to the fullest 
degree. Read this full page announcement appearing in the November Ladies Home Journal and write us for a full 


size framed reproduction tor window display. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 742 


Wednesday, October 26, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Lenses for Outdoor Work 


By the designation here, of “Outdoor,” 
s intended all such exposures which the 
wrofessional photographer may be called to 
nake outside his portrait studio, which 
work has become the special occupation of 
he so-called photographer. 
Inasmuch, however, as occasion may pre- 


commercial 


sent, when such work is, so to say, imposed 
ipon the portraitist whose routine is the 
yhotography of the head, some little advice 
nay be necessary to enable him to under- 
stand what lens is applicable and how to 
ise it under conditions with which he is 
1ow familiar, so that mistakes may be 
woided. 

The studio operator is often called upon 
0 take 


ture, 


large outside groups, architec- 


and interiors, etc., and 
nay not get satisfactory results despite his 
skill in portraiture and his understanding 


of the principles of light and shade because 


machinery 


us excellent portrait lens is not suitable 
0 the subject undertaken. 

A word, however, preliminary and brief- 
y put as to the apparatus is needful. 

The time is by when the studio worker 
would venture to use the portrait camera 
for outdoor work: because he is so thor- 
sughly acquainted with other styles of 


camera when he is called to do “home por- 
traiture.” 

But we may advise that the camera used 
is provided with the swing-back and rising 
front and we also caution against using 
cameras designed principally for sport or 
amusement, 

Of special importance, is to be assured 
the front board, to which the lens is at- 
tached, have freedom of movement, ver- 
tically and laterally to a good range; and 
the plate holders be such as shall preserve 
the plate from the outdoor intense light. 

These matter-of-face observations 
which may seem trivial, but they must be 
mentioned to those who are accustomed to 
conditions so different from 


are 


work under 
the usual procedures. 

But a 
the subject of lenses is essential, judging 


rather considerate treatment of 
from the many inquiries photographic pub- 
lications receive relative to their use and 
the, at times, gross ignorance of the subject. 

It would be impossible to go thoroughly 
here into the topic and to describe all varie- 
ties of the excellent and efficient objectives 
upon the market, and so we shall have to 
confine remarks to the principal features 
of such lenses and their application. 
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The first lenses with which Daguerre 
experimented were what we now would 
call “landscape” lenses, or single lenses. 
He attempted portraits with them, to be 
but appreciated their limitations. 
Petzval in 1840 was. the first to make a 
rather rapid lens of two achromatic com- 
binations which Voigtlander improved and 
placed on the market. 

Such a lens was considered remarkable 


sure, 


at the time, with the comparative sensitive- 
ness of the plate used. But it was a real 
feat to make a portrait in the astounding 
interval of 30 seconds in good light. 

The portraitist at the time when called 
upon to use his Petzval or Voigtlander for 
outdoor work, could employ the front com- 
bination, but had to keep his subject from 
encroaching upon the borders of the plate 
and also to stop down considerably. 

The first step in advance in the field of 
photographic optics was the discovery of 
the Aplanatic lens by Steinheil in 1866, and 
its advantages over the old lenses for out- 
door work and more rapid exposure, were 
evident. 

The absolute straight linear delineation 
of the Aplanatic, up to the very edge, made 
it most admirable for architecture, and in- 
dispensable. 

A number of other lenses were put by 
various makers upon the market, but they 
differed from the fundamental principles 
of the Aplanatic, which deservedly held 
its ground, 

We are not writing a history of the lens 
and so we shall not say anything about the 
many excellent lenses made up to recent 
times whose special virtues the photogra- 
pher of outdoor work hailed with avidity. 

Excellent as they were, they have all 
been superseded by the wonderful modern 
lens and so we shall briefly point out to 
the professional worker how to best apply 
these marvels of execution. 

Zeiss of Jena, is the first to put on the 
market (1890) the anastigmat. Up to that 
date all objectives working at full aperture 
or at largest diaphragm had some nasty 
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faults, chiefly in want of perfect flatness. 
of field unless inordinately stopped down, 
besides they were astigmatic, 

This astigmatism caused a falling off in 
sharpness of image, particularly at the 
margins, which is very annoying. 

Of course these errors were corrected as 
far as possible but not to the degree pos- 
sible in the anastigmat.” 

A comparison of the earlier anastigmats 
with those of older makes of same rapid- 
ity and focus gave indeed the advantage to 
so high a degree that one could secure 
sharpness of image up to angle of view 
70°. But, unfortunately, these early anas- 
tigmats were constructed unsymmetrically, | 
and so effort was made to construct them 
so that they might have more extended ap- 
plication. 

The problem was solved by Goerz in 
1893, who made a double anastigmat which 
was followed by other makes. 

But setting history aside, let us get to 
our subject. 

The main thing to note is that the out- 
door photographer is now in a position to 
have at a reasonable price a whole battery 
of efficient lenses, and he sins against his 
light (photographic light in particular) if 
he does not avail himself of their special 
virtues and prefers to call to servicea 
special lens to do work not particularly 
adapted to it, although some of the anas- 
tigmats have considerable range of applica- 
tion. 

The outdoor worker is wise to consider 
the character of the subject, to study what 
features are essential to its best presenta- 
tion and then make use of the information 
he has acquired concerning the capabili- 
ties of his lens, and not expect to do ef 
ficient work by imposing upon a lens a 
commission it can do only indifferently. 

* 


A certain firm advertising bicycles on “thirty 
days’ trial,” received the following letter writ- 
ten on a hospital letterhead: 

“T am instructing my son, if I live—and my 
heir if I die—to reship the bicycle to you. I 
didn’t need it thirty days to find what a trial 
it was.” 
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Advertising from the Viewpoint of a Photographer 


_ It is no doubt presumptuous for a pho- 
tographer to come before a gathering of 
this size, even an assemblage of his own 
craftsmen, to speak on advertising. Pre- 
sumably this would be the pleasant task of 
an advertising expert trained in his voca- 
tion, and yet, we as photographers have 
problems to meet, in our advertising as 
well as in many other branches of our busi- 
ness, that are distinctly our own and differ 
in many ways from those of other lines. 

I make no pretentions. | not an 
advertising expert nor am I an extraordi- 
aary photographer. I am a very ordinary 
photographer and I have had to meet the 
advertising problems which the ordinary 
photographer has to meet. 


ai 


Neither have I 
come here to give you my advertising 
experience as a model for you to follow. 
While I will naturally tell you something of 
my experience, I will try to show you, with 
the help of slides, the methods of many 
photographers the country over. 

_ Advertising is an art upon which many 
photographers have looked with indiffer- 
ence, some have ignored it entirely, while 
others have used it as a lever to raise 
themselves out of a rut of obscurity to 
-arger and brighter fields than any of which 
“hey had ever dreamed. The photographer 
who has played the game intelligently and 
10nestly has invariably reaped a harvest so 
_arge that you and [| cannot afford to ignore 
it. 

_ Increased sales at fair prices is the key- 
qote upon which rests profitable business, 
and the most vital problem facing the 
ohotographer today is how to keep up the 
nomentum which the war gave our busi- 
qess and still further increase our sales. [| 
um quite sure that you agree with me and 
he question is not “Do I need advertising?” 
out “What kind of advertising do I need ?” 
The days of hit-and-miss advertising have 
dassed, it is too expensive. The only 


advertising that can ultimately succeed is 


CLARENCE STEARNS, 2d V. P., P. A. of A. 


that built on cold, hard facts. Every piece 
should have a definite purpose. ‘The wrong 
kind of advertising is money wasted, so now 
we will take up and discuss it in its different 
forms. 

We hear it said that a satisfied customer 
is our best advertisement and I think this 
is true. Please a customer and you not 
only hold him but gain the business of his 
friends. This is the cheapest and most 
profitable advertising that I know of. 
PLEASE YOUR CUSTOMER AT ANY 
COST, you can’t afford to do otherwise— 
a pleased customer will bring you more 
business, while a dissatisfied customer will 
take business away from you. 

But you cannot depend on such adver- 
tising to materially increase your business, 
it, does* not ‘po. tam enouehs mie 15..cheap 
because the customer pays for it. He pays 
for satisfaction and should get it, but this 
kind of course very 
To increase your business you 
cannot depend upon one customer sending 
you another next month or next year. You 
must pass the word along to hundreds 


advertising is of 
limited. 


instead of to one person here and there. 
Let us assume that we have decided to 
play the advertising game and look up some 
of the rules. In the first place you must 
be honest, your message must ring true, and 
it should be constructive, educational. If 
I say, “I make the best photographs in 
Buffalo,” I am like the soldier coming back 
from the war claimme heriseas hero, ) It 
doesn’t carry titits ifs eLOor 
example, | put in front of my prospective 


conviction. 


customers a picture of a sweet motherly old 
lady and underneath I say in three short 
lines : 

The most beautiful picture in the world, 

Your mother’s photograph, 

Persuade her today. 

I have created a desire in the mind of a 
son or a daughter for something which they 
ought to have and which | can furnish. 
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Or, if 1 say to a mother, “Your children 
are changing every day, they. grow that 
fast—but photographs of the children never 
grow up,’ I have created a desire in the 
The mother naturally 
doesn’t want the children to grow up with- 
out having a picture of them and such an 


advertisement will help further that desire 


mind of the mother. 


for photographs. 

Always advertise so as to create confi- 
dence, don’t brag or boast. You can over- 
sell in your advertising just as your recep- 
tionist can be too eager, talk too much and 
oversell. 

Don’t boast—and don’t knock. As soon 
as you attempt to knock your competitor, 
you will find that people do not believe you 
and are apt to take his part, making every 
knock a boost. Even advertising that you 
make the best pictures in town implies a 
knock and the public soon gets wise to 
the knocker. So tell the people why they 
should have photographs made, tell them 
that your photographs are good but do it 
without boasting or knocking. 

I think that’s enough about what your 
Let’s look into the differ- 
ent ways of advertising and discuss the 


ads should say. 


different forms. We can cover the adver- 


tising ordinarily used under the following 


heads: Newspapers, circular letters, book- 
lets, invitations, street car ads, exhibits, 


window displays, lantern slides, calendars, 
and then there are your letterheads and 
personal cards and the little inslips you 
slip in with your photos to help sell your 
frames and enlargements. Let us look into 
the merits of the different mediums. 

Let us first take up newspapers: They 
certainly give your copy wide circulation 
with little effort on your part. The Janu- 
ary issue of the Eastman Kodak Co.'s Trade 
Circular, which they mail monthly to their 
dealers, says: ‘“The local newspaper is by 
all means the best advertising medium for 
the retail dealer.” We are, in a way, retail 
dealers, so let us consider the statement true 
in our case and see how we can get the 


most out of our newspaper advertising. 
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In the first place, buying newspaper space 
is no different than buying any other com- 
modity if you know how to judge its qual- 
ity. Let us learn how to buy advertising: 

If you contract for a reasonable amount 
of space to cover a year’s advertising, you 
can probably buy it for about two-thirds 
the regular rate. You ought to be able to 
buy it for about 6c per column inch for 
each 1000 of circulation. Let’s get right 
down to brass tacks where you can under- 
stand it. Put it in your note book if you 
like and have it where you can make any- 
one selling advertising “talk turkey” if they 
want your business. Of course this is not 
a uniform rate, it is only approximate. 
Suppose you want to use a six-inch space 
two columns wide in your newspaper. That 
would be 12 inches of single column space 
and at 6c an inch would be 72c per thou- 
sand circulation. If your newspaper has 
a circulation of 3000, it will cost three times 
72c or $2.16 each time the advertisement 
appears. If twice a week, its cost would 
be $4.32. Isn’t that mighty cheap, your 
message twice a week to 3000 people for 
$4.32? But don’t think of buying it by 
the week. Buy it by the year or at least 
contract for it by the year and pay for it 
the month. ‘There will be times when. 
you want more space and perhaps times 
when you want less. You see by contract- 
ing for a certain amount you can get your 
small space at the same rate when you want 
it. You can cut your space in half at 
times and double it at others. 


by 


I am giving you this in detail because I 
want to show you the difference between 
good advertising and poor advertising. 


THEATRE PROGRAM 
Suppose a solicitor drops in to sell you a 
page theatre program. You are 
asked to pay $20 for a page or $12 for a 
half page. Ask what its circulation is to 
be. Suppose the solicitor says 1000 copies, 
of course it may not be over 600 but we will 
concede it is 1000. DO YOU WANT IT? 
As a business proposition you certainly 


if 


Demonstration 


i 

; 

Professional Defender Print 
/Hammer Plate 

| Brieloff Hand Lamp 
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print made by I. Buxbaum at the Buffalo Convention 


19 
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Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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do not. Of course he tells you that you 
advertise in the newspapers so why not in 
his program where all the good people who 
attend the entertainment will see your ad. 
Now if you know something about costs, 
you will tell him that you will be very glad 
to pay him the same price you pay the news- 
paper per 1000 circulation and that you will 
take a half page which is about the size or 
a little smaller than your six-inch double 
column ad in the newspaper. When you 
tell him that you pay 72c per 1000 circula- 
tion and will be glad to pay him that instead 
of the $12 that he asked, he will probably 
let you go back to your work and bother 
someone else. 


CHURCH PROGRAMS 


Of course, if a church or a school or a 
lodge is getting out a program and you want 
to donate, that’s different. Do it with a 
smile but charge 72c to advertising and 
deduct the rest from your income tax as 
charity. 

STUDY ADVERTISING 

Study advertising, look over the news- 
papers, hold them off at arm’s length and 
pick out the ads that hit you in the eye— 
the ones you can’t miss and can’t help read- 
ing. Find out what the reason is. Make 
your ads short and snappy and insist on 
having them set up in a readable type. 
There is so much good copy written today 
by experts that you don’t have to write it. 
There’s wonderful copy in the Studio Light 
every month—and cuts at less than cost. 
To get the most out of your advertisements, 
you should change your copy frequently. 
Use special copy for special occasions. 
The bride and the graduate need only a 
suggestion, something to bring them to the 
studio. Build up an Easter business, and 
luring the dull cold months after the first 
of the year when people hang around the 
ires at home, advertise that you make won- 
lerful copies from their old pictures, which 
ure perhaps yellow with age. You will be 
surprised how much extra money you can 
pis up during the dull season. 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS 

Perhaps circular letters come next to 
newspapers in their popularity with photog- 
They go direct to your pros- 
pective customers, there is no waste cir- 
culation. Circular letters printed on a good 
paper under a good letter head, well worded 
—with a pull—and typewritten or so 
printed that they cannot be distinguished 
from a typewritten letter, are among the 
best of ads. You cannot do better than to 
copy those the A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 


furnish you. 


raphers. 


WINDOW EXHIBITS 

There are, of course, many ways of 
advertising besides the use of printer’s ink. 
Your pictures well displayed should always 
be your best and cheapest way of bringing 
more customers. I think the very best 
advertising | do is to rent a vacant store 
window, clean it up, and fill it with photo- 
graphs. Not merely a few pictures on a 
board but a window nicely decorated, 
generally by a professional window 
dresser, and the subject’s name on each 
print. I know this advertising brings me 
direct results. 

TRAVELING EXHIBITS 

Take advantage of the traveling exhibit 
which our association has made available 
to its members. It will put you and photog- 
raphy in general on a higher plane in the 
community. 

As necessary as direct advertising is to 
us, it will stand for little unless it is inter- 
woven and interlocked with indirect adver- 
tising. ‘The two must intermesh and run 
smoothly together like the cogs on the dif- 
ferential of your car. It works in a hundred 
different ways. The little write-up the re- 
porter gives your showcase or your conven- 
tion trip is probably worth more to you than 
the display ad you pay for. ‘The entrance to 
your studio, the studio itself, the clothes 
you wear, YOU YOURSELF, your per- 
sonality, your business methods, whatever 
creates in your customer or your prospect- 
ive customer a feeling of confidence in you 
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or your work, is the most valuable adver- 
I believe it was Emerson 
who said: “What you are speaks so loud 
that I can’t hear what you say.” 


tisement of all. 


Treatment of Old Faces 


A tendency to realistic treatment of the 
portrait may be indulged in, when the sub- 
ject presents a charming young person. In 


fact, we might say, such a_ treatment 
enhances the artistic value where nature is 
the idealist ; but realism is essentially out of 
the question when the portrait by the 
camera is of a person advanced in age; 
then a considerable modulation of the actual 
is imperative, both in the taking of the por- 
trait and in the after-manipulation by the 
pencil of the retoucher; for one is here 
upon the record of the 


unerring truth registered by the lens. 


never insistent 
the 
retoucher that he obliterates character, and 
itis the presentation of character which is 
the essential feature of portraits of the 


It is a general impeachment of 


aged. 

But how shall the retoucher put char- 
acter in an old face and at the same time 
obliterate what is contributory to character, 
the lines and wrinkles which give the 
expression ? 

The retoucher, invariably, comes in for 
the major dose of invective, for his soul- 
less obliteration of these facial lines—the 
signature to life’s eventual history. His 1s 
called the ruthless hand which appreciates 
nothing but obliteration. 

There he sits at his easel “like patience 


+B) 


on a monument,” wielding his potent graph- 
ite point, unmindful of the “deep damna- 
tion of the taking off.” 

But here is his excuse: he knows the 
futility of his protest against the imposed 
act of despoliation, though he might justly 
throw down the gauge at the photographer 
with the implication, well substantiated, 
that he rarely gets a portrait negative with 
any show of soul in it upon which to show 
his artistic appreciation. 
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So much, then, by way of extenuation of 
the acts of the retoucher. 

Now let us see where the blame primarily 
rests. 

May we not truthfully intimate that much 
of the blame heaped upon the devoted head 
of the retoucher should be lodged where it 
belongs—upon the shoulders of the photog- 
rapher? He too often lets go indifferent 
negative work in expectation of its amelior- 
ation by the artist retoucher. 

Let us confine our remarks here to the 
treatment of old faces. 

It is noticeable how few first-class pho- 
tographers adequately represent the aged 
sitter. How seldom is the true insignia of 
character brought out, and yet painters have 
excelled in the study of old faces. | 

We have seen many old heads, otherwise 
excellent—that is, in pose—and the acces- 
sories made characterless by bad retouch- 
ing. 

Now, we are inclined to think that the 
retoucher with artistic instinct has a rare 
opportunity to exhibit his importance in the 
way he treats an old subject submitted to 
his exercise; that is, presupposing he 1s 
allowed freedom in that exercise he may be 
constrained by the superior ability of his 
employer, who dictates terms he knows to 
be preposterous, and, in turn, to be fair to 
the photographer, he, too, may be under 
constraint imposed by his client. 

The artistic retoucher is frequently pos- 
sessed of much artistic ability. He is often 
a first-rate artist with the brush, and it must 
go hard with him to be compelled to suffer 
unmerited obloquy to be told he is utterly 
devoid of judgment and common. sense. 
Why should his particular profession entail! 
upon him the necessity of soulless oblitera- 
tion? If we submit to him the working-up_ 
of a bromide enlargement, nine times out of! 
ten he makes a work of art of it. Why do! 
we decry the retouching? ; 

The boomerang of accusation flies back’ 
and strikes the source of the prime catse’ 
of the trouble. We hand over to him such/ 
defective negatives that he has no. other) 
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resource than obliteration to disguise the 
defects. We give him a marred counte- 
nance from false lighting and trust to the 
potency of the pencil’s point to make it 
acceptable. The graphite is compelled to 
do extra work, to take out what ought to be 
left in 
creases and distinguishing wrinkles, which 
delight the painter. 

In the first place we furnish him with 
too dense negatives, where the objectionable 


features are sure to be intensified, and he 


and to soften all over character 


has to apply the scraper with a vengeance. 
If we had to retouch our own work, we 
would appreciate this imposition upon the 
retoucher. We would be more careful of 
our of old heads. If the 
retoucher has in hand a_ well-illuminated 
head and if the developer has had a care to 


illumination 


make a thin, well-gradated negative, the 
retoucher need not pile on or scrape off. 
He would need only to catch up a little the 
unconnected shadows, to blend where blend- 
ing is called for, with the pleasant convic- 
tion that he is preserving the harmony of 
relations of light and shade and giving us 


dia 


on 


something of artistic merit instead of an 
egg-shell skin or a boiled apple-dumpling 
head. The photographer should have some 
the reputation of his 


retoucher, and should supply him with nega- 


consideration for 
tives made under a softer illumination, and 
In the 
place let him steer shy of over-definition. 


avoid pronounced shadows. next 
Where the face of an old-person is not 
taken so sharply, the lines in it will come 
An old face should always have 
Even slight undertiming 


out softer. 
a full exposure. 
exaggerates every line, every wrinkle, and 
makes the face look over-careworn, if not 
haggard and unnatural. Use a long focus 
lens, because distortion is more intolerable 
with old faces than with youthful coun- 
tenances. Look to the vertical wrinkles ; 
the character is principally there. Judi- 
ciously use the reflector. It is better than 
the graphite. 

Finally, consider the development. Rapid 
development gives undesirable density. A 
slow evolution of the image insures soft- 
ness and gradation, because of the finer 
deposit which takes place. 


Convention of the North Central Photographers’ 
Association 


At the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
during the week of October 3d, 220 actual 
studio owners were in attendance at the con- 
vention of the North Central Photogra- 
phers’ Association. With the manufactur- 
ers and visitors, the attendance was fully 
500. The figures are from the treasurer’s 
register. 

The Curtis Hotel management was gen- 
erous in its treatment of the visitors, and 
every facility offered to make the affair a 
big success. While considerably more room 
would have been a help, the very compact- 
ness of the hall made things decidedly cozy. 

It is a rare thing for one man to be the 
demonstrator at so many lighting demon- 
strations and carry through the program 
successfully, with the audience still shout- 
ing for more, but credit must be given to 


L. J. Buckley,ot GinghamionyeNs Ys tor 
being this exceedingly clever demonstrator. 
Mr. Buckley has promised to send us the 
charts used and give us short talks from 
These will 
appear later on in the BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY. 

Quite a novelty feature of the conven- 
tion was the distribution of some 38 prizes 
to studio owners registering. 


several of his demonstrations. 


No one got 
two prizes, and the affair was a big suc- 
cess. The only kicker was a woman pho- 
tographer who didn’t get one of the lucky 
numbers, but she did get Treasurer Smith’s 
goat—just ask him. 

The picture exhibit was excellent, and we 
congratulate the North Central Photogra- 
phers in putting on a picture show that was 


superior to any other exhibit we have seen 
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this year. The National beat it out in num- 
bers, but not in quality. 

Monday session opened in 
charge of the Reception Committee. Presi- 
dent J. R. Snow delivered the opening 
address in the afternoon, and Alva Town- 
send talked on “Putting Our Business in 
Order.” Frank Scobie spoke on “Amateur 
Finishing” on Tuesday morning, and “What 
it Costs Us to Do Business” was discussed 
by H. F. Hodges and M. J. Carpenter. The 
business side of portrait and commercial 
photography was taken up in the afternoon 
by Charles Kaufmann, of Chicago, and in 
the evening Clarence Stearns, of Rochester, 
Minn., gave an illustrated lecture on “How 


morning 


Successful Photographers Advertise’ (you 
will find published in this issue), after 
which the Ventlite system of lighting was 
demonstrated. 

Wednesday morning’s session was taken 
up with demonstrations of the Halldorson 
Artificial Lighting and also the Butler-San- 
ker Light. G. L. Hostetler, president of the 
P. A. of A., gave an address. 

A musical tea was enjoyed in the after- 
noon, and at 4.30 there was a “Forum of 
Discussion,” led by A. H. Diehl and assisted 
by B. C. Golling, H. E. Voiland, Clarence 
Stearns, Thorwald Lee and L. Dworshak. 
Then the discussion became general. Mr. 
Buckley gave a demonstration each after- 
noon. Over 200 attended the banquet and 
dance in the evening. 

Thursday morning was devoted to elec- 
tion of officers and unfinished business, and 
L. J. Buckley gave his fourth demonstra- 
tion in drapery and lighting, which was the 
most interesting of the series. The after- 
noon was spent profitably with the manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

Officers were elected as follows: H. E. Voiland, 
Sioux City, lowa, president; J. R. Zweifel, Duluth, 
first vice-president; K. Bowe, Sisseton, S. D., 
second vice-president; M.W. Ryder, Fargo, N. D., 


third vice-president; F. H. Smith, Ida Grove, lowa, 


secretary; Frank Scobie, Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
treasurer. 
Des Moines was selected as the meeting place 


of the next convention. 
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The Satisfied Workman 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“That’s a fine bunch of employees Wilson 
has in his said ‘Thompson, 
thoughtfully. “I wish I had ’em.” 

“Well, why not hire some of them? All 
you have to do is offer them a little more 
money,” replied Smith. 

“Think so? “Irysat oncers 

“Why, did you try it?” 

“I did. I went to Ellis. Ellis operates 
for Wilson. He is getting fifty a week. I 
offered him sixty. You notice he is still 
working for Wilson.” 

“That’s odd. Must be a queer fish.” 

“No, he isn’t. You are—and I am. You 


business,” 


think, and I thought that Wilson holds his | 


fine employees purely on a money basis. 
That’s our trouble—yours and mine. We 
think of our employees purely in terms of 
so much money ; how little can we pay them 
and keep them; how much have we got to 


pay them to have them work their best for | 


us. Wilson has another idea. I found it 
out when I tried to hire Ellis. Wilson’s 
idea is to get his men so contented in work- 
ing for him that more money, plus less con- 
tentment, is no attraction.” 

“Don’t get that at all. 


“All I know is what Ellis told me. He 


Tell me about it.” — 


was very decent—just said he was too well © 


satisfied to move for ten dollars more a 
week. I said to him, ‘Suppose I offered 
you seventy-five?’ He said, ‘It wouldnt 
make any difference. I am not worth sev- 
enty-five dollars a week, yet. When I am, 
I'll get it from Mr. Wilson. If I took it 
from you before I am worth it, neither of 
us would be satisfied. I’d rather be satis- 
fied to get what I’m worth than get more 
than that and not be satisfied.’ I asked him 
to please explain. So he went on some- 
thing like this: ‘Mr. Wilson is a sort of 
daddy to us all. He picked me out of the 


gutter, almost, when I was a wild kid, just 


ready to get in all sorts of mischief. 1 went 
to work for him with a grouch, at the 


| 


fi 


j 
| 


( 
J 


same time another chap my age did, who 
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didn’t have a grouch. End of the first week 
the other chap had ten dollars in his envel- 
ope and I had eight. I went and kicked. 
Mr. Wilson looked me straight in the face 
and said, “Ellis, a smile is worth money to 
any business. I am willing to pay for a 
smile that starts in the center of a man’s 
heart and spreads all through him. A smile 
that is just veneered on the outside isn’t 
worth much.” 

““T remembered. Next week I got ten 
dollars. Six months afterward the other 
chap rose to fifteen. I didn’t get any more. 
I went and asked why. Mr. Wilson said: 
Ellis, I pay you eighty per cent. of what 
you earn. The other twenty per cent. is 
my interest on investment and profit. Earn 
more, I’ll pay you more. The way to earn 
more is to learn more. Your associate has 
studied chemistry at night, and learned 
enough to be of service in the dark-room. 
You are still running errands and doing a 
porter’s work. His opportunity is also yours. 
If you want to go to school, [ll finance it 
for you. 

“T sulked for a week. ‘Then took his 
offer. When I have been sick, I’ve been 
paid, all except one time I was sick because 
I made a fool of myself. I paid for that 
illness myself and didn’t get any salary for 
it, either. When vacation time comes, | 
get a good one. When I’m in trouble Mr. 
Wilson plays the part of a real dad. We 
don’t have any rules and regulations to 
work with. He pays us eighty per cent. of 
what we earn. It’s not a bluff; he has the 
books, he renders a balance sheet to all his 
employees and shows us all just where each 
one stands, and just what each one has 
earned. We are already partners in the 
business, although he owns it.’ 

“All this was a new thought to me,” went 
on Thompson. “So I went to Wilson my- 
self. I told him, frankly, I’d tried to hire 
away one of his men, and couldn't, and 
what he had told me. 
date further. 

““Sure,’ he answered. 


I asked him to eluci- 


‘There isn’t any 
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‘| DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Al Rochester, N. Y. and Branches Ask Your Deal iE 
ial ochester, N. 1. and branches ur Dealer lp 


None but the finest chemicals, the 
purest silver, the most expert han- 
dling and a rigid system of super- 
vision enter into the making of 


Hammer Plates 


That’s why they are uniform, 
reliable and unsurpassed. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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secret about it. It’s just the human view- 
point. I keep my people satisfied by pay- 
ing them as much as they are worth, less 
twenty per cent. I show them the figures. 
I make them virtually partners in my busi- 
I help them to learn more, to earn 
more. I regard such money well invested. 
If I loan a chap two hundred dollars to go 
to school to learn enough to be worth fifty 


dollars a week instead of twenty-five, I am 


ESS: 


merely loaning him two hundred dollars 
to learn how to pay me twelve dollars 
and a half a week instead of six and a quar- 
ter. I figure that my investment must bring 
so much, that I am worth so much myself 
After that is paid, what 
between overhead and 
material and The 
based on experience, ability to work, not on 
The man who works for 


to the business. 
is left is divided 


salaries. salaries are 
length of service. 
me ten years and doesn’t go ahead, doesn't 
earn as much as the fellow who has been 
with me a year and who has learned enough 
to be worth more. 

“Incidentally I take care of them when 
sick, help them to do the things which make 
any human being happy. I am proud to be 
daddy to them all, and to have them think 
of me as a friend first and an employer sec- 
ond. You couldn’t hire Ellis because Ellis 
knows that I’ll pay him what he is worth 
as soon as he is worth it, and that he has a 
life job if he wants it.’ 

“Simple, but effective.” 

“T’ll say so,” answered Smith. 
ree econldedocitte 

Do you wonder if YOU could do it? 

* 
Pruneville Personals 


If Miss Lutie Banks wasn’t smart enough to 
wear a knee skirt, how could the world tell that 
she had roll-top stockings on? 

To insure delivery, all orders for white mule 
for Sunday consumption should be in the hands 
of Mitch Mudge, our constable, not later than 
Tuesday of each week.—Adv. 

Mitch Mudge, who punctured one of the tires 
on his automobile, says he never seen air so 
anxious to get out of anything in all his life! 

The Hickory Heights storekeeper who sold Os 
Peachblow a new suit last week told Os that he 
certainly couldn’t lose money by buying such 
clothes as those. Os believed it until he discov- 
ered a big hole in one of the pants pockets. 


“W onder 
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A Bad Partnership Mess 


The business man who reads my answer 
to the following letter may be saved some 
trouble :— 

Pennsylvania. 

The other day I came across the fol- 
lowing case and it is one that any one 
is lable to encounter in dealing with 
partnerships, and [ thought possibly you 
would care to discuss it for the benefit 
of all. 

Smith, Jones and Tucker are part- 
ners in the business of buying and sell- 
ing of flour, feed and grain. They 
entered their agreement of partnership 
without any express definition of or 
restrictions on the powers and duties of 
the members of the firm. The business 
ran along for several months, when it 
was discovered that Tucker had very 
poor business judgments of markets 
and values; his purchases almost invari- 
ably resulted in losses to the partner- 
ship. Smith and Jones have time after 
time tried to induce him to not to act 
in those lines at all, but to devote him- 
self to other work in the firm’s inter- 
ests. This he refuses to do and contin- 
ues to cause loss to the firm by his bad 
bargains. 

What can Smith and Jones do to 
remedy this situation ?—kK. 

Not for the benefit of Smith, Jones and 
Tucker, because their mistake is made, but 
for the benefit of others contemplating part- 
nership, do I say that, of course, these par- 
ties should have made written agreement at 
the start. Nothing is more hazardous than 
the act of two or three men, who have never 
worked together as partners, assuming that 
relation without a detailed agreement defin- 
ing the duties of each and the rights of all. 

If partners would only realize that a part- 
ner is not simply one who divides profits 
with you, but is a man who, when you make 
him your partner, you make your agent, 
who can bind you by contracts which you 
perhaps may not approve at all. 

In view of that, how imperatively neces- 
sary to have an agreement. Of course, a | 
cannot go into the minutiae of such an agree- 
ment here—naturally the requirements differ 
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The Wagenhorst “Hi-Power” Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 
performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 
A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT”’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


J. H. WAGENHORST & CO., 514 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


The reflector 


—but any such agreement should define the 
duties of each partner, should limit all the 
partners as to the partnership contracts they 
can enter into, should bind all the partners 
not to become surety or endorser for other 
persons except with their partners’ consent, 
and where there are more than two partners, 
should provide that the majority opinion 
shall rule. 

Where partners have not done this, and 
one persists in overriding his fellow part- 
ners’ judgment, possibly endangering the 
business, what is the remedy ? 

In the first place, the law is well settled 
everywhere, whether stated in the agree- 
ment or not, that the majority shall rule in 
partnerships. 
and if he continues to try it against their 
protest, it is The 
trouble with the present situation 1s that 


One partner cannot rule two, 


cause for dissolution. 
while the three partners are scrapping, the 
one who is causing all the trouble may make 


some contract that will wreck or hurt the 


business. He can easily do it, for contracts 
he has made before have been recognized by 
his partners, and his power to bind the firm 
therefore remains until cancelled by notice 
to everybody. Even then it might be argued 
that a partner has a right to bind the firm, 
especially in the buying of goods, and that 
this right cannot be taken from him by mere 
notice, The situation is therefore more or 
less desperate and requires immediate atten- 
tion. 

If the two partners wish to preserve the 
partnership, provided they can keep the third 
under control, they should prepare an agree- 
ment which will define the status of all, and 
prevent him from doing the things which 
are objectionable. This should be presented 
If he signs it, the situation is prob- 
ably saved. If he refuses to sign it, the 
partnership should be dissolved. If these 


three men formed their partnership without 


to him. 


any understanding as to how long it was to 
continue, any one of them can dissolve it 


Lare’s Master Projection Printer 


Cc. A. LARE’S PATENT 


Copies, Reduces and Enlarges. 


Prints Tinted Borders at the same operation. onl; 
Be sure to investigate the merits of this Machine 


square floor space. 


before ordering your enlarging outfit. 
Price, without lights or lens, $407.50 


information, upon request. 


Takes up to 40 negative inclusive. 


Takes up only 28 inches 


Descriptive matter giving full 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Sole Distributors 


319 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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at any time on notice to his fellows. He 
must do it, however, in good faith, and not 
at some impossible time, merely to catch his 
fellow partners short. 

3ut even if there was a verbal under- 
standing as to how long the partnership 
should last, and the date of expiration has 
not yet arrived, the partnership can be dis- 
solved where one member of it persists in 
overriding his fellows, and doing things 


This 


against the interests of the business. 
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ought to be adjusted, even if dissolution is 
to occur, outside of court. If the partners 
can't do this themselves, they ought to em- 
ploy reasonable and competent attorneys, 
who, of course, can deal without personal 
feeling and who should have no trouble in 
dissolving the partnership with the smallest 
A formal court order 


of dissolution and public sale of the assets 


possible disturbance. 


is the very last thing that ought to be done. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


CONVENTION 


A bill would 
be filed in the Court of Equity, setting forth 


will take a court proceeding. 


the situation in detail, reciting precisely 
what the offending partner was doing, and 
how this was endangering the safety of the 
business and the harmony of the relations 
between the partners. If the court believes 
this, after evidence is produced, it will order 
dissolution of the partnership, a sale of its 
assets and an accounting. Getting this 
through ought not to show the slightest dif- 
ficulty if the facts cited by this correspond- 
Ghicatl Ge) COLTCCE, 

however, 


They 


These partnership troubles, 


ought never to go so far as that. 


Application of Shadow 


There the face is intrinsically symmetri- 
cal, the shadows, with any sort of rational 
method of illumination, will give fine effect. 
Such heads are apt to be exhibited in our 
showcases, and the first person that passes 
by mounts up our studio stairs or “takes 
the elevator” to have a picture “just that 
way; it is too charming for anything.” 

It is just here that we photographers en- 
counter trouble—the treatment adequate for 
the commonplace. People all want to look 
distingué. 

The safest way with the average sitter is 
in a liberal bestowal of shadow, to give as 


OF THE NORTH CENTRAL PHOTOGRAI 


! 
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much shadow just where it is needed to tone 
down the asperities or flaws of Nature. By 
shadow is not meant meaningless blank 
areas, but intelligible passages, fine, soft and 
rounded. 

It is only in heads of marked character, 
and when the individuals have the courage 
of their own convictions, that very vigorous 
shadows may be indulged in. When it is 
desirable to make what is called a “Rem- 
brandt,” or a half-length, a much better ef- 


fect is had by using a dark background, be- 
cause the flesh then takes its place as half- 
shadow, and by contrast gets a certain lu- 
minosity, whereas, against a middle tint or 
a light ground it appears dull and heavy. 
The almost insurmountable difficulty of 
managing some lights so as to overcome 
harshness we are well aware of, but much 
may be done in amelioration by judicious 
manipulation of the shadows, in getting less 
contrast. It requires considerable practice 
and experimentation with the particular 
light. Nor should it be a matter of surprise 
to the photographer that it is so. Is not the 
work of the beginner in any art attended 
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with difficulties? Does it not take years of 
study and practice, even where the painter 
has inborn talent, to attain the vigor and at 
the same time the softness and harmony he 
sees in the portraits of the master painters ? 

And yet, not more than a few days ago, 
an aspirant amateur lady photographer of 
six months’ practice in the general art— 
having thought herself fully equipped to ad- 
vertise “advanced studio portraits in the 
highest style of the art’”—could not possibly 


Photo by S. E. Johnson & Co., Minneapolis 


'N, HELD IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., OCTOBER 3d to 6th 


understand why she was unable to get the 
beautiful results exemplified in the work 
of an exhibitor who had grown old in the 
trade. 

In order to make a good artistic head, the 
deepest touches of shadow should come un- 
der the eyebrows, under the end of the nose 
and about the flexures of the mouth and 
chin. 

These should be supported by a proper 
amount of half-shadow coming about the 
eyes, under the cheeks and about the chin, 
falling in such a way as to give a proper 
amount of roundness to the face and due 
proportion to the features. 
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HALOID PORTRAYA 


HERE has never been a pause in the de- 
velopment of HALOID PAPERS of 
QUALITY.  Steadily, they have been 
refined, improved, perfected. Machine, method 
and men, all the elements entering into manufac- 
ture and production have been developed with 
the goal always before us to advance to the fore- 
most the photographic art. 


HALOID PORTRAYA has back of it fifteen 
years experience in the exclusive manufacture of 
photo papers of quality. It embodies all that we 
have learned by experience and have discovered by 
research to make up a portrait paper fully meeting 
present day needs. 


It is warm of tone in its normal black; brown, 
not yellow, in sepia. It is deep, yet open in the 
shadows, and registers all the intervening half-tones 
up into the high points of light with unparalleled 
faith and accuracy. It is slow in speed as a paper 
must be to possess the requisite latitude in exposure 
and development. It is coated on stock of the 
best foreign fabrication, established through the 
years as superior to all others. 


Order from us at Rochester or at any of our 
branches, or from a nearby dealer. Send for our 
new discount card. 


The HALOID Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 101 Tremont St., at Bromfield. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 68 Washington St. 
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HALLDORSON 


Portrait Flash Lamps 


Which of these products 
do you want more 
information 


Portrait 
Flash 


Your request will bring 
full particulars 
by return 


Home 
Portrait 
Flash 
Lamp 
No. 2 


about 
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mail. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue - 


Home Portrait Reflector 


How often do we see, even in carefully 
gotten-up heads, a monotony of uniform 
whiteness in all the directly lighted portions 
—the flesh, the white hair and the beard, 
the white shirt and collar all identical in 
whiteness. The 
white linen should represent the highest 
light, the white hair should come next, and 
then the light flesh tones a little lower than 
either of the others. 


This is radically wrong. 


Then there ought to be gradations in the 
flesh tones, from the highest accentuations 
on the forehead, over the eyebrows, on the 
cheeks and on the bridge and end of the 
nose, to the very deepest shadows. 

%E 


“You advertise that it isn’t the motor that 
makes your car great.” 

mes wana thats true.’ 

“T believe you. And it isn’t the body that 
makes it great?” 

eNO. 

“Well, it would be interesting to know what 
does make it great. But after three months’ 
use of the one you sold me I’d give almost 
anything to find out what makes you think 
anything makes it great.” 


Chicago = 
Studio Flash Lamp 


Drops and Minims 


The words drops and minims are used 
indiscriminately in formule, but when any 
degree of exactitude is necessary the terms 
are very misleading. It is true in many 
cases it is of little consideration whether we 
use the measured drop, the minim, or the 
where 


uncertain drop—but 


is essential it 


quantity—a 


accuracy must “give us 


pause.” Not only do drops of the same 
liquid vary in size, according to the form 
of the vessel from which they are dropped, 
but almost every liquid has a specific size 
of its own. Thus, nitric acid falls readily 
in very small-size drops, while some other 
acids make spherules of considerably 
greater magnitude. 

The ambiguity is further increased when 
the experimenter endeavors to convey his 
information in referring to drops, since it 
is impossible for him to convey at the same 
time the character of the vessel from which 


he has poured the drops. 
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Furthermore, the information is some- 
times communicated with the appearance of 
mathematical accuracy as ‘“minims or 
drops.” A minim, one needs hardly to 
repeat, is something quite different from a 
drop. Drops may be only half minims or 
minims and a half, aqueous solution being 
larger than alcoholic. The conditions, there- 
fore, governing the size of drops are not 
confined merely to the physical characteris- 
tics of the fluid under consideration, but 
also to the rapidity of delivery, the size 
and shape of the bottle’s neck and the extent 
to which the rim is moistened. 

In a paper communicated to the journal 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
Durand has given, among other particulars 
of interest, the following number of 
“drops” of different liquids equal to one 
fluid dram: 


Aceticeacide Glacial ) ste eo ee 120 drops 
Hydrocvaniceacid a: seer seen 45 
Hydrochloric acid (strong)...... 54. 
Nitric acid a Strons:) arse ee 8 “ 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


H 

The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is | 

i 

i 


METAGOL, *“CIBA” 


: 

Hy 

i 

Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; | 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. i 
' 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE'S A REASON” 


 (& 


REGISTERED 
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Sulphuric acid. 72>. ae eee 90. 4 
Alcohol (95. degrees) 7. eee 1388 
Alcohol (75 degrees) 77s 120 
Ether . v2.4 04 55.0000: enn 150 
Water (distilled)... jean 31-54“ 
Ammonia (fort). .eeeeeee 45, 5 


It may seem to some considerable bother 
over an inconsiderable item, but these fig- 
ures speak in our defense in insisting on 
accuracy in experimental work and in the 
publication of formule. They show the 
impossibility of any approach to accuracy 
in the employment of drops as a means of 
measuring liquids. 

There are laboratory devices for the easy 
and accurate delivery of liquids which the 
intelligent worker in photography should 
make use of—the pipette and the burette. 
The pipette consists of an open tube drawn 
to a point at one end, which is dipped into 
the liquid, a portion of which ascends and 
which may be discharged when desired. 
Marks can be put upon such a simple glass 
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Ideal Photo Print Dryer | 
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Double Belt Drying Machines are acknowledged as 
the only safe method for the quick drying of prints and 
eliminating all chances of stained prints from any cause, 
no matter in what condition metal becomes. Not a l 
chance of rust or metal stains. 

The No. 4, or 20-inch machine is especially adapted 
for those who are crowded for space. It is very com- 
pact and yet able to take a print 18 inches wide, 

All machines are shipped set up. 


PRICES: 
No. 4. Electric heated—20-inch belt.. 235.00 
No. 5. Gas heated—30-inch belt...... 200.00 
No. 5. Electric heated—30-inch belt.. 250.00 


Furnished with 110 or 220 D. C. Motor or 60-cycle A. C. Motor. 
25, 30 or 40-cycle or 32 volt Motor, $15 net extra. 


DOUBLE BELT TYPE 


Made in two sizes—20-inch and 30-inch 
width belt 
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tube to indicate certain special small quan- 
tities with accuracy. 

The burette is a much more exact instru- 
ment, graduated to any degree of minute- 
ness requisite, but for all purpose of gen- 
eral photographic manipulation the pipette 
will be found convenient and _ sufficiently 
accurate. 


Strong Effects in Portraiture 


A portrait properly illuminated ought not 
to stand out in bold relief against the back- 
ground. Relief, to be sure, is necessary, an 
admirable quality in portraiture, but it must 
not be too pronounced, too self-assertive, 
because the balance of light and dark in the 
picture must be harmonious and we must 
We must 
have breadth of effect in the portrait be- 


avoid excess in any direction. 


cause where the lights and darks in the 
subject are in scattered masses, the effect 
is irritating, 

Broad and continuous lights and shad- 
Ows, is show of. bril- 
liancy, lend charm and beauty. So you see 


even where there 


there is a difference between breadth and 
mere contrast. 

A head should never bulge out of the 
background, neither should it look as if 
it were imbedded in; rather should it give 


No. 4. Gas heated—20-inch belt...... $185.00 


SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO. 
505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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impression of emergence from the back- 
ground, distinct from it, but never cut out 
sharply in the outline against it. 

It is never a fault to have the outline 
ofthe indistinct and 
faint at parts; not necessarily entirely lost 
in the ground, however. 
good portraitists will use 
screens to throw light back of the model 
to get “rotundity”, as they say, but don’t 


shadow to grow 


Sometimes 


try for this “rotundity” when you can get 
with your illumination a soft pleasing re- 
the 
To be sure, we do see 
many fine examples of this harmonious 


lief, which suggests atmosphere about 
head, not a vacuum. 


blending of shadow in shadow, and that 
is why we are here advising you to aim for 
it. Remember it is only possible to get it 
by keeping your light pure and using only 
a small area of illumination. Shadows are 
never too strong when perfect modelling 
is kept. Look then to the shadows and if 
you there see luminosity, not blankness 
and uniformity, but atmosphere, your high- 
lights will take care of themselves and will 
never be harsh even if you have contrast 
in the picture. 


BVA 


“Yes, you may as well come over and figure 
on building the new den my wife insists I 
need. She has no satisfactory room to sew in.” 
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the Central@specialmees 


will take care of the short days where 
speed and latitude are required. 


Users claim it to be the best plate on the 
Try them and see for yourself. 


market. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Home of Standardized Plates 
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Diffusion of Focus and Textural Rendition 


Texture in a photograph means some- 
thing very different from texture in the 
sense the painter uses the term. 

In flesh painting, for instance, the painter 
gets his effect by loading up his colors, glaz- 
ing, etc., so that the surface produced gives, 
when the subject is properly viewed, the 
look which the skin of a pretty woman’s 
face presents to our vision; and if he is 
skilled, we get all the glow and richness to 
the life, yet his work actually gives nothing 
of the texture of living flesh. 

But the photographer does not operate in 
this way to get the textural simulation of 
the real thing. 

We all talk about the wonderful fidelity 
by which the unerring pencil of light limes 
out the texture of natural objects, yet really 
we do not artistically enjoy this unscrupu- 
lous reproduction of actuality. We used to 
rely on the retoucher to give our photo- 
graphs a somewhat painter-like appearance, 


but once the pencil was allowed unbridled 
liberty it seemed not to know where to stop, 
and when retouchers ceased to be artists, 
as they used to be, and became unmeaning 
structure builders, photographers of taste 
began to look around for some means which 
might obviate the inartistic results of per- 
fect definition. Some went so far as to 
suggest the desirability of a lens giving dif- 
fusion of focus. Claudet, about 1870, con- 
structed such a lens, but his ideas in that 
day were looked on as heresy. He was a 
genius ahead of his time. It was left for 
Dallmeyer recently to introduce such an 
optical freak. 

Our modern school of out-of-focus artists 
has hardly solved the problem, though 
it has made work which is more desirable 
than that of the excessively sharp texture 
productions of a quarter of a century ago. 
But these artists, forgetting certain laws 
of optics, fail to observe that it is impossible 
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to represent the whole of the object in the 
same degree of “out of focus.” 

If, for instance, in a head the nose should 
be a little out, the eyes would be considera- 
bly more so and the ears still more. In 
fact, some parts would be quite indistinct 
and confused, while one portion only would 
be a little softened down by the minimum 
amount of deviation from sharpness of 
definition. 

By the laws which regulate the action of 
lenses of the general pattern, it happens 
that there is strictly only one plane in focus. 
The image of that plane is, therefore, not 
in harmony with the image of the other 
planes. 

Doubtless, artistically considered, there 
are times when the picture is more effective 
when the planes are equalized, and in gen- 
eral practice the photographer attempts, in 
the delineation of the human face, to strike 
an average focus. Perfection would be 
obtained were it possible to first take the 
plane of the nose, then the plane of the eye, 


500-Watt Photo-Blue Mazda Bulb. 


of a light beam at any point, high or low. 
Sunbeam concentration of light. 


Price, Complete, $50.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Sunbeam Spotlight 


WITH ROTARY DIAPHRAGM 
Used and Endorsed by the Best Studios 


Simple and easy to control, producing 
beautiful Spot Light Effects without loss of 
tonal values. 

Any quantity of light can be used and con- 
trolled by the Diaphragm, Lens and Ground 
Glass Cap System. 

The Sunbeam Spotlight with Rotary Dia- 
phragm controls and places the light where 
it is wanted. 

For use in producing the new and beautiful 
Moving Picture effects in portraiture. 


Lamp Equipment: 

High Power Reflector. 
phragm with openings one to four inches, permitting the use of any quantity of 
light. Telescopic Tripod, with friction clutch top, makes easy the concentration 
Plano, Convex Lens Cap for 
Ground Glass Cap for Diffusion and 

use as a Reflector in Home Portraiture or Studio. 


Home Portrait Case, $10.00 
KALAMAZOO PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 13c2;Watersirest 
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and finally the focus of the ears and make 
a collective image of the portrait. The dif- 
ficulty with such a composite picture would 
lie in the varying dimensions of the out- 
lines of the different foci and in the main- 
taining of the same pose. Still, it is a won- 
der that the three-color gum workers do 
not attempt such a stunt. It might be effect- 
ive in these monochrome-varying-foci- 
superimposed prints. 

Among professionals, however, if we may 
be allowed the favor of expressing our 
opinion on their portrait work, we have 
noticed (we do not refer to those amateurs 
who have turned professionals) a tendency 
to too strong light. 

While subjects of a certain character are 
often effectively presented by vigor of illu- 
mination, we feel that, in general, exag- 
gerated lighting of the head is detrimental 
to artistic effect. We feel that a softer 
treatment is better than of extreme round- 
ness and force. Strong lighting for strong 


heads may be desirable, but ordinarily one 


——- 


Rotary Dia- 
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SEPTONA S 


will make 2000 ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 


The No-Scum Toning Solution 
For all Developing Papers 
ECONOMICAL AnD CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


5x7 prints. 


L. HALLEN, MeRr,, Ft'satse 


EPTONA will render beautiful warm tones in one to 
ten minutes according to the temperature of the bath. 
Septona can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle 


Price $1.25 per bottle. For sale by dealers. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "° isg?sig"=*" 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


mn 
pro) CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


comes nearer the illusion of a good paint- 
ing, and in reality of life with the effect of 
nature as you see it in the street, a railroad 
car, the drawing-room, or wherever you 
meet people—where the light is softer and 
more diffused than in our photographic 
studios. 

Frequently we see perfect illumination 
with a delicious softness which moulds the 
features to perfect harmony, and then we 
wish for some instrument with which to 
secure the fine effect. But if we had we 
might not dare to point it at some fair dam- 
sel in a trolley car on the opposite seat, 
especially if she were accompanied. 

But there is no reason why softer illu- 
mination should not be practiced in our 
studios. We do not, of course, advocate a 
degeneration to mushy impressionism, but 
there is a golden mean, and it would 
heighten the artistic effect of many a well- 
conceived and admirably posed _ photo- 
graphic portrait to soften down objection- 
able detail in drapery and flesh. 


* 


“Of course, you make the large logs into 
lumber, the smaller stuff into fence posts, etc., 
right here at the main mill. But what becomes 
of the limbs of the trees whose trunks are 
made into lumber?” 

“Why, Miss, we handle them at our branch 
offices.” 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 
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Uniform Light is Essential! 
to Correct Copying 


Photographers who do com- 
mercial copying appreciate the 
necessity of the right kind of light. 
In a process so important to busi- 
ness uniform, high quality work is 
essential. Copying machines us- 
ing 


Cooper Hewitt Light 


produce such work with a minimum 
of attention and can do it for 24 
hours a day if necessary. Greater 
copying speed, also, is possible 
owing to the high actinic value of 
the light. 


Horizontal Position 


Perfect Diffusion 


Since the source of light is a 
bar, and not a point, illumination 
iseven. The light is steady and 
always at maximum efficiency. 
Therefore there is no need to 
change the time of the exposures. 


Write for Bulletin 76-D 


Vertical Position 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
Daten—Ieh Summer Se Hoboken ee err 


Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building Sj Bi iN I} New York—120 Broadway 
Cincinnati—First eo Bank Bldg. BETTER THAN == DAYLI 6 HT Philadelphin—Drexel Building 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building | Sl as\ ~~ gn ed i = Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Building 
~ = Re + St. Louis—Central National Bank Bidg, 
r Syracuse— University Building 


Detroit—Ford Building 
Hoboken: 95 River Street 


CH-60 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work’ 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magagines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 


5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10a ee A DiI, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
BY soda, Jhive 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
227 eae ADIN, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
41 antary. 191G0- Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘** 291” (no illustrations). 
Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Jf Henry Matisse 
No. 2 } August, 1912 **\ Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


} June 1913 4 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


M. E. Parham, of Sturgis, Ind. will open a 
studio in Goshen, Ind. 

H. Hedger, formerly of Canada, has opened a 
studio in Chariton, Iowa. 

C. L. Foster, of Bridgeport, Ill, has opened a 
new studio in Newton, Il. 

George Arms, South Deerfield, Mass., 
moved to Crescent City, Fla. 

Charles Regan, formerly of Wood River, Il, 
has opened a studio in Alton, Ill. 

The Hamilton Photo Studio, Weyburn, Sask., 
has been absorbed by the Charnell Studio, also 
of Weyburn. 


John $. Kah has opened a new studio in Dur- 
ham, N. C. Special attention will be devoted to 
baby portraiture. 

C. H. Ross has sold his studio in Enid, Okla., 
to Mr. Drake, and has opened a new studio in 
Ponca City, Okla. 

A. Sherman Hoyt, of Havana, IIl., has pur- 
chased the studio of E. L. Dukes, Champaign, 
Ill, and is having it renovated and new equip- 
ment installed. 

Theodore A. Brown, Bellingham, Wash., has 
sold his business to M. F. Jukes, of Nevada. 
After a vacation Mr. Brown will devote his time 
to the art of painting. 


x 
Olden Knights Wore Shields 


With certain family devices painted thereon. 
To protect the fair name of these escutcheons, 
they fought hard and well and dealt squarely and 
openly. 

Knaves without device lived fairly or unfair- 
ly as their humor suited. They had no names 
to protect. 

Today the knights of industry have devices— 
the advertised trademarks of their products. It 
is even more necessary for them to preserve a 
bright and spotless trademark than it was for an 
olden knight to keep his shield clean and fair. 

Advertising focuses a million searchlights on 
a trademark. If it be worthy, it immedately 
leaps into confidence and popularity. If it be 
unworthy it fails. 

Buy advertised products. Read the advertise- 
ments to choose what you will buy. 

You can be certain that every consistently ad- 
vertised product is good. 

The test of a million searchlights has proved 
it. The name of the manufacturer guarantees 
it. The trademark is your warrant of true qual- 
ity. 

Read 
products. 


has 


the advertisements. Buy advertised 


* 


First Lion—‘‘You go and take a snap at Daniel— 
bite his head off!” 

Second Lion—‘“I might, except for one thing— 
I so utterly detest prophet ears!” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 


joc 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


A PRoMINENT Middle-West mount manufacturing 

concern needsan experienced salesman—one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the trade and who 
can show successful past results. When writing, 
mention the territory with which you are familiar 
and the volume of sales which you can produce. 
Your letter will be held in strict confidence. AAA, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Young man or lady able to print amateur 
work; also lady receptionist. Address Pettis Art 
Store, Walton, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosiITIon WANTED—An all-around photographer 

(Englishman) desires position in the U.S. Ex- 
perienced in operating, electric retouching, Bromide 
printing and enlarging, dry mounting, etc. Age, 
34 years; permanent position is desired. Good ref- 
erences. Address Box 982, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—By a specialist, retoucher and 

background worker, who is also able and willing 
todo operating. Address Photographer, Carl Katz, 
1837—62nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PosiITloN WANTED—Young woman wishes position 

in Chicago. Good printer and dark-room worker, 
also retoucher. Write Box 978, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Position as all-around man. Can man- 

age small studio. Seventeen years’ experience. 
- South preferred. Address W. F., care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? | 


For SALE—Studio equipment and stock in thriving 

Pennsylvania town of 10,000 population. Modern, 
centrally located ground floor studio; reasonable 
rent. Prosperous portrait and commercial business 
from $11,000 to $13,000 per year. Present owner 
16 years. Sell reasonable terms. If you want a 
“real’’ business, write at once to Box 979, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHoToGRAPHs colored in oil or water colors for 

the trade. Send a sepia print and 75c for trial 
order, any size up to 8x10. Godchaux Studio, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 
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What Are You Afraid Of ? 
Have you not often felt lately that the scarcest 
commodity in the United States is courage? 


Almost every second person you meet has a long 
face, and if given an opportunity, starts a long 
wail about how terribly bad business is. If 
you were to swallow all that the pessimists tell 
you, you might as well lock your door and go 
out of business. 

And yet the fact remains that, despite the hard 
times that have overtaken many, and particularly 
those who have been thrown out of employment, 
there are many, many concerns that are actualiy 
capturing more business than ever before.—Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 119 West 320s 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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For roundness and brilliancy — 
for the best possible repro- 
duction of the scale of 

the negative—use 


ARTORA 


The paper without a 
disappotntment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Focusing ts automatic—there 
ws no posstbility of error be- 
cause the human factor ts 
eliminated. An automatic 
cam ts so perfectly coordi- 
nated with the movements of 
the camera that the slightest 
change in the size of image 
makes a corres ponding change 
in its focus. 


‘The No.2, 8x10 Eastman 


Projection Printer 


_ Produces enlargements from 8 xio and all smaller sizes 
of negatives as simply, as accurately and with as great speed 
as a contact printer. Deliveries are now being made— 
order your printer today. 


The No. 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, includ- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8 x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens /. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESIER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Use the light that 
1s soft—that has vol- 
ume—thak ts safe. 


WRAT TEN 
SAFELIGHT LAMPS 


Produce a soft, indirect light that does not cause eye strain. 
The Safelights are spectroscopically tested—they transmit 
a great volume of light but it is light which can be used 
with safety. Series 2 Safelight furnished with lamps unless 
otherwise specified. Safelights are interchangeable. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp No. 1, as above 
Do. No. 2 without slide for white light 


Series I Safelight for film or plates, not color 
sensitive, 8x 10 


Series 2 Safelight for orthochromatic film or 
plates, 8x10 


Series 3 Safelight for panchromatic film or 
plates, 8x10 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESDE R IN@Ye 
All Dealers’ 
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| EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for better portrait prints 


Portrait Bromide has that special 
quality which reproduces the most 
delicate modeling of the portrait 
negative. Its pleasing tone and tex- 
ture —the richness of the carbon 
brown print secured by re-develop- 
ment enable one to duplicate the 
contact quality and effect. 


Supplied in two colors and two surfaces 


D White Rough Matte E Buff Rough Matte 
D White Rough Lustre E Buff Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Iris 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Its long scale insures correct 
| _reproduction—its latitude com- 
pensates for error in exposure 
while its non-halation quality 
preserves the highlight detail. 


For better results use 


KAS T MAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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A balanced combination of sparkle and softness. 


An exact control of tone bringing pure blacks or 
rich sepias. 
A high degree of latitude and uniformity. 
“Built-in” qualities which make Professional 


DEFENDER a wise choice for your Holiday 
Work. 


Ten Surfaces, including Buff and White Linen 


ENDER SUPPLY CO. Ine. F 
ROCHES erp IER, WN. YY. ancl BRANCE aSPaP5 ES @ ee 
SK YOUR DEALER 


HALLDORSON 


Angle Reflector 


Electric Spotlight, Style 00 
Electric Spotlight, Style A 
Electric Spotlight, Style B 


Halldorson Electric 
Studio Lamp 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Which of these lamps do you want more 
information about? Your request will 
bring full particulars by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Avenue 2 

wea. : 
@ H ie CaAgcaw “eh, 


Home Portrait Electric Lamp Arc Lamp Cabinet 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


Wednesday, November 2, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
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The Photograph and the Man 


The quality of any art depends altogether 


upon the quality of the artist’s mind, and 


the subject is subservient. The finest poet- 
ical theme, in itself full of pathos, becomes, 
in the hands of a prosaic person, prosaic ; 
but the simplest subject in the mood of a 
poet becomes a new creation. The “Mouse” 
of Robert Burns, or the allusion to the 
daffodils by Shakespeare, or the “Daisy” of 


‘Wordsworth, or our own delightful poet’s 
“Dandelion,” though the humblest things 


of earth, are transformed by genius into 


‘embodiments of beauty and deep hidden 
truth. 


A hay barn by Rembrandt has more 


beauty and more attraction to one who has 
-a true feeling for art than the sublimest 
subject by a soulless painter. 


A mouse is a mouse, a hay barn will 


retain its barny characteristics, unless both 


be ennobled by treatment. Mere technical 
skill in rendering is not sufficient. The one 
will be a mere zoological analysis, the other 
a topographical survey for a real estate 
agent. Something more is demanded than 
skill in the reproduction of the actual to 
make it presentable in art. ‘There must be 
a transfiguration. 

We are not deprecating technique. There 


can be nothing good without consideration 
of its demands. There can be no good gen- 
eralship without accurate knowledge of 
roads and forage, and drills, maneuvers 
and marches. 

Napoleon, genius as he was, was a deep 
student of minutiz. Imagination will not 
supply the lack of knowledge. But some- 
thing more is demanded than technique in 
There can, on the other hand, be 
no good generalship without the power of 


any art. 


generalizing, of discriminating, of organiz- 
ing, of seeing the outcome of the battle 
before a single gun is brought into action. 
And so there can be no effective art with- 
out respect for the technical and mechan- 
ical elements; but, emphatically, there can 
absolutely be no art without imagination. 
The demands upon the photographer, we 
are willing to grant, are great, but that they 
can be adequately met and intelligently 
applied we have abundant proof in every 
exhibit of photographic art by professional 
and amateur. The imaginative photogra- 
pher (I use the adjective with all due humil- 
ity) does exercise the power of invention 
in his work within his limitations. He does 
not find it absolutely essential to have beau- 
tiful subjects to create beautiful work. He 
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possesses the ability to call forth from plain- 
ness of features the beauty of expression, 
to mirror the inner man in the outer man. 

It seems to us that photographic art, as 
much as poetic art, to be successful must 
demand a certain knowledge of human 
nature, and this knowledge must be brought 
into exercise to print “the mind’s discern- 
ment on the face.” The better psychologist 
the photographer is, the better his work. 
Have we not seen many a fine character 
study in photographic portraits, the indi- 
vidual peculiarities finely and _ forcibly 
limned forth? We can read distinctly in 
the face of one, vigor and untiring energy, 
and autocratic nature combined with a 
modicum of cunning, which reminds us of 
Raphael’s Julius II. In another, the fine 
head of an intellectual organization is 
thrown beautifully in profile, like some of 
the thoughtful subjects of Michael Angelo; 
the eyes betoken intensity of thought and 
poetic feeling. There is the vigorous face 
and earnest look of a great preacher, chal- 
lenging our attention by its bold lines of 
character. There is the thoughtful and 
care-lined face of the man of affairs, the 
serene and benevolent expression of a well- 
known bishop, indicating mildness blended 
with vigor of intellect and definiteness of 
purpose. With what skill has the photog- 
rapher translated the language of expres- 
sion in the lines of the face. 


Application of Art Principles 


It is not in the lack of knowledge of the 
essentials which go to make up artistic 
work, for instruction as.to the pictorial 
demands may be had gratuitously, but the 
great difficulty is found in attempting to 
analyze the things which are most addressed 
tol the taste’ and sthe) feelinoc me ilerestuc 
aspirant must rely on his own impressions, 
impressions liable to be biased by accidental 
associations and by peculiarities of tempera- 
ment that may well lead him to mistrust 
himself, and he can be only sure that he is 
safe in as far as he finds his opinions con~ 
firmed by the most generally received 
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authorities. Though possessed of knowl- 
edge of the essentials of pictorial work he 
experiences considerable difficulty in apply- 
ing what he has learned. It may be salutary 
for him to keep in remembrance the advice 
to avoid scattering subjects, but well armed 
with this advice he finds it hard to select 
from the material at hand that which is 
best suited to the purposes of art. 

There are so many objects presented, 
each of which seems of equal consequence, 
each receiving an equal amount of light and 
shade, that the unification of the subject so 
desirable becomes a real task. 

The eye is distracted, there seems to be 
none of those beautiful oppositions of light 
and shadow, none of the delightful repose, 
no emphatic keynote of interpretation for 
the harmony of the picture which he has 
been taught to notice and value in the work 
of the painter. Still the photographer must 
perceive that Nature is constantly producing 
scene after scene, picture after picture, upon 
principles of the most exquisite beauty, and 
he must know something of the constant 
principles upon which Nature works, so as 
to make application. 

Grouping is a law of Nature and Nature 
makes her pictures in obedience to the 
esthetic principle of unity in variety, the 
subordination of many to one. 

Balance of lines and masses contributes 
to the unification, and this balance may be 
secured by symmetry of parts or by relieving 
a larger mass by a smaller mass of greater 
intensity or interest. In searching for a 
complete composition in landscape endeavor 
to find one with an open center, so that there 
may be a glimpse of the far off distance, 
which may be relieved on each side by two 
masses, the one contending by greater 
dimensions with the other of less size, but 
more emphatic. Such composition leads the 
eye gradually into the picture, preventing 
too sudden a transition from the foreground 
to the extreme distance. 

The position to be occupied by the subject 
upon the plate depends upon the character 
of that subject. It is only when a complex 
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‘and interesting foreground forms an inte- 
gral part of the view that the horizon should 
be struck high and the sky occupy a minor 
part of the scene. This complexity of fore- 
ground, which painters of the old school 
used to fear as being too distractive, has 
been shown to be a rich source of pictorial 
beauty. But the trouble is interesting fore- 
grounds are not so much in evidence, and so, 
in the majority of cases, effect is easier 
secured by striking a lower line of horizon. 
‘Flat plains and sandy beaches have a more 
imposing effect when the sky occupies about 
three-fourths of the picture. This is true 
,even when there is no cloudy canopy in the 
heaven. 

_ In mountain scenes, on the contrary, the 
horizon ought to be higher, because it thus 
gives dignity to the mountains. A low 
horizon line dwarfs them inordinately, and 
every pictorialist knows that mountains in 
a scene are apt to disappoint one’s expec- 
‘tation ; they look so much more imposing to 
the eye than they come out on the negative. 
, The transforming agency of light is 
marvelous. A landscape which looks com- 
monplace when the sun is in a certain posi- 
ition will, when seen appareled in a certain 
celestial light, become a thing of beauty. 
Much may be learned from a study of 
paintings of the effect of light and shadows. 
True, sometimes the painters do show us an 
effect made by “a light that never was on 
Jand or sea,” and so not photographically 
available. Effects of illumination are 
heightened by attention to that which relates 
to peculiar arrangement and contrasts of 
light and dark. 

_ If you purposely put your view on the 
ground glass out of focus you may study 
to good effect the massing of lights and 
‘shadows. And sometimes it may pay to 
take the scene thus out of focus. Thus 
viewed the scene resolves itself into vary- 
ing masses. If these masses give you a 
lively pictorial perception, the picture is 
likely to give good results in composition, 
but if it looks like a jumble of distracting 


‘spots it is not worth the plate exposed on it. 
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Manipulating Shadow 


With us photographers who 
have daily to deal with portraiture, the 
desideratum in the lighting of the subject 
is to determine whence the light should 


most of 


come and what amount of it is essential to 
harmonious distribution upon the features 
to give characteristic artistic expression. 

But there is something more, relative to 
shadow distribution, which is often over- 
looked, and which is of paramount con- 
for it mar the 
portrait despite all the care taken in man- 
agement of direction of illumination, and 
that is the proper 
shadow. 


sideration, may make or 


manipulation of the 


Shadow has been well called the repose 
of art. By its aid the artist gets contrast 
and relief and atmosphere in his picture. 

Breadth and depth of shadow contribute 
to the brilliancy of the high-lights and sug- 
gest force and effect so that we judge essen- 
tial of a picture by the skilful mastery of 
it by the artist. 

In fact, whatever feature is introduced 
in the picture must be placed subordinate 
to it. 

Rembrandt was the consummate master 
in the handling of shadow. All great 
painters exhibit their skill in this direction, 
to be sure, but he often reduces his light 
to one-eighth the amount of the shadow. 
But only such a master would dare to ven- 
ture upon such a scheme, and he only, be- 
cause he knows how to make the effect 
seem true to nature by subtle gradation of 
the shadows and lights and by his skill in 
color. monochrome thus 
treated looks weird and unnatural and this 


Anything in 


is why Rembrandt effects in photography 
are what they are and why our candid 
judgment fails to enjoy engravings from 
his pictures. 

Even painters who imitate Rembrandt 
give us only sombreness and heaviness. 

Shadow gives mystery to a picture. It 
stimulates the imagination. Where certain 
phases are kept by shadow in subordina- 
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tion, obscured, as it were, from direct scru- 
tiny, our fancy is stimulated to explore, 
to hunt out what is hidden. 

Painters seldom venture to treat a sub- 
ject in the full glare of sunlight. When 
they do so, it is to emphasize one phase, 
as in impression painting, and we appraise 
the picture for this only and justify its 
painters for the special exhibition. 

Most painters prefer the quiet shadows 
of evening or the delicate shades of early 
morning. 

The eye is gratified and soothed by the 
repose communicated. 

But as we are here on portraiture, we 
shall simply say that shadow is the most 
potent means of securing fine modelling of 
the features. 

By judicious use of it, we may round 
up the head and surround it with atmos- 
phere. 

A high, soft lighting is the most effect- 
ual one for the majority of subjects. 

True, some faces are expressed better 
under a different lighting, but they are 
such as are possessed of intrinsic sym- 
metry of feature, such as are apt to show 
well under any reasonable scheme of lights. 

But the average model presents diff- 
culties occasioned by deviation from regu- 
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larity and it would never do for the artist 
to treat them in a commonplace way, but 
to treat them to a generous share of shadow, 
to put it where it belongs and to call to its 
aid to hide defects. Not get it strong black, 
intense and lustreléss, but soft, full or 
gradation and luminous in harmony with 
the high-lights which if soft, they too will 
be soft. 

Use shadow to develop the features, not 
to overwhelm them, but to bring out the 
expression of the face. 

Make shadow the servant not the mas- 
ter. Do not conclude that shadow is the 
whole thing or even seven-eighths, but only 
the valuable aid in producing the picture. 

One difficulty, we may here mention, 
encountered in shadow manipulation in 
portraiture, is in the treatment of the lower 
part of the face. It is liable to fall too low 
in tone here, because of the rounding in of 
the cheeks and receding of the chin and 
mouth over-shadowed by the nose. A good 
plan is to observe the face with partially 
closed eye, which shuts out over-detail 
which would otherwise distract us in gen- 
eral observation of the distribution of the 
shadow. 

We see only the main masses of light and 
dark and their relation. 


Focal Length and Studio Length 


There are some very practical reasons 
for classifying lenses by their focal length 
instead of by the size of plate they cover. 
A most important one is that relations of 
size between image and object depend upon 
the focal length, and the necessary working 
distance as well. 

In this discussion we will confine our- 
selves to inside condition. A studio needs 
ample length as a matter of convenience, 
and the deliberate selection of a _ short 
studio puts very definite limits on the scope 
of the work. The enlargement of small 
images has its limits—of this, more later. 
The short studio man has no leeway in 
lens selection, and an appeal to lens makers 


for relief is a useless waste of time. They 
cannot help you at all in such a situation. — 

There are really two separate kinds of 
distortion, the effects of which are mixed up 
by the photographer. One is the error of an 
imperfect lens design, where the field of 
the lens is curved, and the other is the 
avoidable distorted perspective, which 
means faulty technique. The second type 
is common to all lenses, good or bad, whose 
focal lengths are unsuitable for conditions 
they may be forced to meet. 

The old Petzval portrait types, with their 
strongly curved field, give sharp central 
images, but fall off rapidly towards edges. 
You cannot focus head and feet sharply 
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when body is sharp on close-range figures. 
The flatter the field the more angular cover- 
‘ing power you get, and the less you have to 
stop down. While the anastigmat repre- 
‘sents extreme flatness of field and makes 
unnecessary any sacrifice of aerial per- 
‘spective or atmosphere by undue stopping 
‘down, it does not follow that other lenses 
may not serve fairly well, as, for instance, 
‘some of the portrait rectilinears, of the 
‘Euryscope type, subject, of course, to their 
speed restrictions. 

Assuming the field of lens is practically 
flat, but that lens is worked at too short a 
range, we still have the other distortion of 
false perspective. This cannot be avoided, 
whether lens be portrait or rectilinear or 
highest price anastigmat, since perspective 
depends on distance of subject from the eye 
‘or the lens. The eye is accustomed to a 
comfortable viewing distance, the normal 
distance you need for reading, and a picture 
viewed at this distance looks out of propor- 
tion if made at too short a range. If you 
stand right up to a subject, you cannot see 
him all at once. The perspective is like that 
of a short focus picture. You cannot take 
in the whole angle of the subject, but the 
lens can see this greater angle and the per- 
spective lines which go with it. 

If you bring such a print quite close to 
the eye, you restore the normal perspective, 
but your customers will, of course, view the 
prints at comfortable distances. While they 
do not know the reason why, their impres- 
sion of a familiar object is that the pictures 
do not look natural. 

Any photographer can himself determine 
what focal length he can use if a definite 
limit of image size is first established. You 
cannot get anywhere unless these limits of 
size are laid down, and in the case of the 
short studio you can only obtain such sizes 
as the studio length will permit. The long 
studio man has no restrictions on his lens 
selection other than price, and as lenses used 
with care never wear out, it seems good 
business economy to have this part of the 
outfit of the very best in quality. 
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The short studio man must allow for 
camera space and room to get behind it for 
focusing, also distance for background car- 
rier and space for the subject in front of 
the ground. Suppose an extreme case where 
eight feet working distance is left available. 
The question is the longest focus lens you 
can use for certain definite picture size con- 
ditions. 

An average head may be taken as nine 
inches, chin to crown. <A one-inch image is 
one-ninth size, a two-inch head two-ninths, 
or ratio of one to four and one-half, and so 
on. If you must have a two-inch image, 
you figure as follows: Divide the distance 
expressed in inches by a number which is 
one greater than the ratio. In this particu- 
lar case, 96 inches divided by 5.5 gives about 
17 inches. On a three-inch image, dividing 
96 by three plus one you get 24 inches, but 
for a one-inch head the figures come 9.6 
inches. 

Your standing figures will, of course, 
have the same ratio of reduction, and with 
the 24-inch lens at eight feet, the image 
comes 23 inches high. The 9.6-inch lens, 
which gives only one-inch heads, makes a 
75¢-inch figure on its reduction of one- 
ninth, too large for an eight by ten. Your 
difficulty is not in getting sizable images, 
but in keeping them down so you can get 
them on your negatives. If a minimum fig- 
ure is to be four inches, this is ratio of 
seventeen, and one-eighteenth of 96 inches 
is the longest lens you can possibly use. 
This figures a five and one-third-inch focus. 
A one-lens selection for both types of work 
is out of the question, except, of course, for 
miniature images, as in some postcard work. 

With longer working distances, the prob- 
lem is much simplified. A fourteen-inch 
lens will give a two-inch head at 6% feet, 
and a one-inch head at twelve feet. You 
will note that halving the distance more 
than doubles the size. The size relation of 
images does not become directly propor- 
tional to working distances till objects are 
far away, as in landscape work. 

Your fourteen-inch lens at twenty-one 
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feet gives a four-inch figure, which you 
can get on a 5x7 plate. A three-inch fig- 
ure takes 27 feet. This information in tab- 
ular form is furnished in print in the maga- 
zines and in the lens catalogs in form of 
tables, but the figuring of these or any spe- 
cial cases as above is dependent on the 
very simple rules above. 

Questions regarding soft focus lens and 
image sizes have come to us, but there is no 
change in the figuring, unless the lens has a 
visual focus widely different from the chem- 
ical focus. When the actual focal length is 
known, the problem is just the same. 

If you wish to use the lens in the studio 
and outside as well, or for home portrait- 
ure, you can compromise on twelve-inch 
focus in a compact anastigmat type. Such 
lenses give one-inch heads at twelve feet, 
two-inch heads at five and one-half feet, 
At fifteen feet you get five-inch full 
figures, and four-inch at eighteen feet. On 
groups, the front row, sitting, will figure 
three inches at fifteen feet, and back row, 
standing, at eighteen feet will come four 
inches. 


ClUGe 


Sometimes you hear comments on the rel- 
ative speed of long-focus and short-focus 
lenses, in favor of one or the other type. 
These are theoretical considerations. Each 
different head size takes a different camera 
extension, and the stop values grow smaller 
as extension lengthens. When relative 
extension is the same, that is, when at the 
appropriate distances to make the same size 
heads in both cases, the lenses are then 
working at the same speed, but the f value 
is really less than marked. At the same 
with different focal 
lengths, the image sizes are not the same, 
and the real value of stop on short-focus 
There will, of 
course, he different amounts of stopping 
down for depth, but the latitude of emul- 
sions outside of this variation will amply 
take care of any discrepancies of exposure. 


working distances, 


lens is the higher one. 


Not until you reach the abnormal conditions 
of copying do you come across marked dit- 
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ferences. In portraiture, any speed varia- 
tion from stop values may be neglected. 

When the working distance gets very 
great, the images sometimes lose in con- 
trast because of the intervening atmosphere. 
Reflected light inside camera, due to shiny 
bellows or from reflections from folds 
which stretch out flat, must be guarded 
against, especially with lenses of large 
image circles. In general, there is much 
to be gained by selection of lenses one and 
one-half to two times longest side of plate 
used. 

We spoke of enlarged images and their 
limits. When a very short focus lens is 
used the different planes in the image and 
the background planes are more equally 
sharp. To get the same separation of 
planes on a short focus lens would require 
a larger stop than the maximum of the lens. 
The effect of a twelve-inch lens cannot be 
duplicated by enlarging a three-inch image 
four times because the original negative 
would have to be made with a stop of f : 1. 
Such speeds have never been obtained in 
practical. optics, although experimental 
lenses, hollow and filled with highly refract- 
ing liquids, have been made of higher value 
than diameter equal to focal length, f : 0.5. 

Modern lenses are marked with their 
equivalent focal length. If not so marked, 
the focus can be measured to fair approxi- 
mation by an easy method if your camera 
has enough extension. Your view camera 
can be used in such cases. Point the lens 
out the window and get sharp focus on a 
very distant object. Mark where the slid- 
ing piece on the back stops on the V-pieces 
of the bed. Then focus on some target with 
sharp lines till the sharp image on ground 
glass is exactly the size of the object itself. 
Mark this extension and the difference be- 
tween marks is the focal length. 

Equivalent focus is not back focus, 4 
term formerly very common, which gives 
the distance from lens surface to ground 
glass. This is needed on reflecting camera 
fittings, as the lens must go back far enough 
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John Bangs 


From the Halldorson Demonstration at the North Central 
Photographers’ Convention 
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Monroe City, Mo. 
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to focus distance sharp and _ still have 
enough back focus to allow mirror swing 
to clear the end of lens mount. Lenses of 


the fixed telephoto type, sometimes used in 
portraiture, have a back focus much less 
than their equivalent focus and work with a 
short bellows draw. 

A portrait lens with a diffusion attach- 
ment is really a variable focus lens. Adjust- 
ing the device really changes relative posi- 
‘ion of lens elements. For this reason you 
must set to approximate diffusion and 
focus; refocusing if a change in diffusion is 
required. You can turn this feature to 
idvantage because in certain cases, where 
you must stop down anyway, you lengthen 
focus when you change diffuser and then 
ret larger size images. 

Lenses of very long and very short focal 
engths cost more in proportion to focus 
han the medium lengths. As an illustra- 
ion, on f : 4.5 types, a 7%4-inch figures 
39.00 per inch, whereas 20-inch focus fig- 
ires $21.00 per inch, and very tiny lenses 
328.00 per inch. The weight increase of 
‘lass is eight times when focus doubles, and 
t is much more difficult to find homo- 
reneous raw material for the very large 
izes. Very small lenses are difficult to 
iandle and labor cost runs higher. 


Under a Bushel 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“Jim, we just got to have some money.” 

“I know we have, Pop, but there isn’t a 
hing left on the farm to sell, except those 
urnips.” 

“Well, some people do eat turnips. Sup- 
ose you hitch up and go to town and maybe 
ou can sell ’em.” 

So Jim hitched up and took the turnips 
9 town. When he came back in the eve- 
ing, the farmer met him with, ‘Well, Son, 
that luck ?” 

“No luck,” responded Jim. “I did what 
ou said, and took the turnips to town. I 
rove up and down Main street all day 
mg, but no one ever stopped me to ask 
hat I had in the bags.” 


S00 


“Advertising is all right for the other fel- 
low, but you can’t advertise my business.” 

A lot of people have said that. When 
you were a boy you bought sugar from the 
corner grocery in a bag. It was ladled into 
the bag from a barrel. You bought salt by 
the sack. You bought crackers from a bar- 
They were staples. No one ever adver- 
tised them. But today you buy them by the 
package and the brand, and in boxes—and 
you do it because they are advertised. Inci- 
dently you buy less crackers and salt and 
sugar per penny than you used to do, partly 
because of higher commodity prices, but 
partly the expense of the 
package. 

The things which “‘couldn’t be advertised” 
are all over the page of the magazines. 
Picks and shovels and tools and paint and 
paint brushes and leather belting and repairs 
to sick trees and micrometer guages and 
tooth-brushes and correspondence courses 
in horse training and how to learn to dance 
and how to treat a hotel guest and one-day- 
old chickens and typewriters and life insur- 
ance sold only by mail and ready-cut houses 
and paper hats for banquets and jewelry 
and watches and all sorts of strange things 
which a few years ago were just staple 
products which “couldn’t be sold” except 
over the counter. 

A bushel basket is a fine thing to hold a 
bushel of anything. It is also a dandy object 
under which to hide a light. So is a dark 
cellar or a desert island. But people can’t 
read by the bushel-basketed light or see 
their way if it stands on a desert island or 
in a cellar. And people can’t buy photo- 
graphs from other people who “drive up and 
down the street all day long without any one 
asking what is in the bag.” 

You have a studio. It’s a nice studio. It 
has in it one perfectly good camera, and a 
lot of plates and a lens and a few back- 
grounds and a chair to sit on and maybe a 
pretty girl to talk prices and styles and you 
have a dark-room and chemicals and every- 
thing. Some people know about it. When 
they want pictures, they come and get them 
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made. The people who want pictures made 
and don’t know about your nice studio, go 
to the studio they do know about. The peo- 
ple who. don’t know they want pictures, 
don’t go anywhere. 

The entire public, then, is divided (like 
all Gaul of the Latin lessons of unhappy 
memory ) into three parts—those who know 
about you and want pictures, those who 
don’t know about you and want pictures and 
those who don’t want pictures. 

All your patrons come from one class. 

If you want patrons from the other two 
classes, you have to take that bushel basket 
off your light. 

The other two classes are much, much 
the larger two-thirds of the whole public. 

Therefore, Mr. Photographer, stop spend- 
ing all your advertising attention on the peo- 
ple who already know about you, on the 
people who already know they need photo- 
graphs, and begin to put a little effort into 
prying loose from the other two classes of 
people, enough individuals to make your 
bank account get swollen to bursting point. 

Don’t do all your advertising about your- 
self and your studio. If I am crazy to have 
a picture made, you can have my business 
if you convince me you are the best man, 
with the best plant, to make it. But if Iam 
a hard-shelled old codger with a dried-up 
heart and no sentiment, I don’t want any 
pictures. If your advertising loosens some 
of the dead blood in my affections, I may 
recall a wife or sweetheart or grandchild or 
friend, I’d like to have remember me. Ad- 
vertise pictures, man, as well as your ability 
to take them. Advertise the beauty and the 
wonder of portraits, as well as your skill in 
making them. 

The light of photography is one which 
shines far in the heart. It has added more 
to the loveliness of life than any other art. 
By its magic aid we keep before us the faces 
of those who love us, and those we love. No 
product of science or craft does as much to 
make us think better thoughts, have the ten- 
derest emotions, feel the more heart throbs, 
than does the photographic portrait. 
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Tell ’em so. Show them it is so. Make 
‘em feel it, realize it, know it. Tell them, 
too, that of this art you are past master, that 
of this Temple you are High Priest, but 
don’t forget to advertise the thing itself 
while engrossed in convincing people how 
much you know about it. To sell anyone 
anything, he must first want it, and then 
think yours is the best for the money. He 
can know yours is the best for the money 
and still not buy it if he doesn’t want it. 

Throw away your bushel basket. Let 
your photographic light shine so we can all 
see it. Don’t drive up and down Main 
street waiting for someone to ask you what 
is in the bag. 


Don’t keep photography under a bushel. 


The Gospel of Photography 


In his Complete Angler, Isaac Walton 
represents Piscator the angler, Venator the 
hunter, and Aucepts the falconer, as meet- 
ing and discoursing, each on the recreation 
which he loved and practiced. Had their 
meeting chanced at the present day, it is 
most probable that Photographer would 
have made a fourth member of the party, 
and that when he had finished his discourse, 
the other three would have begged to 
become his pupils. 

“As for the element of air that I used to 
trade in,” Aucepts would probably have 
said, “nowadays, instead of releasing my 
falcon to course through it, I myself do 
mount and soar to such a height as the dull 
eyes of beasts and fish are not able to reach; 
but I perceive that until your recreation has 
been added to it, mine lacks much both of 
pleasure and purpose.” 

“Sir, you quite amaze me,” Venator 
would have exclaimed in his turn. ‘What 
pleasure do men take in pleasant walks, in 
hunting the stately stag, the generous buck, 
the wild boar, the cunning otter, the crafty 
fox and the fearful hare, that you do not 
enjoy in equal measure, even though you 
hunt not to kill? Sir, I perceive that my 
recreation lacks much until I shall in some 
measure have acquired a mastery of yours.” 
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The “HI-POWER” Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 

performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. The reflector 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 
A postal will bring you ““MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT’”’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


THE PHOTOGENIC MACHINE COMPANY, 514 Andrews Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Successors to J. H. WAGENHORST & CO. 


“Sir,” Piscator would have declared, “‘as 
for the water, the element that I trade in, 
your element of light and the little box by 
means of which you bend it to your use can 
make plain to thousands the beauties and the 
pleasures of my element in a more excellent 
way than my poor tongue or pen could do to 
any single man. By adding your recreation 
to mine, I can bring home not only the 
generous trout, the royal salmon, the mighty 
pike, or any other fish of those in which our 
pleasant waters abound, but I can also bring 
that which will recall them to me, their 
haunts, the pleasant streams and waters 
where I took them, the very acts and 
motions of their capture, in every detail of 
beauty and incident, at times when I myself 
must needs be otherwise engaged or com- 
pelled by weather, season or infirmity to 
forego my wonted pleasures out of doors. 
Sir, I am convinced that no other recreation 
can be complete until yours has been added 
to it.” 

This little preamble fairly sets forth 
the position to which Photography has 
advanced in the popular estimation at the 
present day. It needs no gospel to be 
preached to persuade people that Photog- 
raphy is not only a recreation in itself, but 
that it is indispensable to the full enjoy- 
ment of any other recreation. But if 
Photography is an Art, it must be something 
more than a recreation. Among those able 
to draw, Painting may be as much of a 
recreation as Photography, but no one 
regards Painting as an Art merely inci- 


dental to recreation. The number of those 
who sincerely and intelligently regard Pho- 
tography as an Art is still small, as com- 
pared with the great body of camera users, 
and for them there is a gospel and a duty 
to preach it and spread it. 

Outside the printed page, there is no 
single influence more widely affecting the 
whole people today than Photography. In 
all ages pictures have made a_ universal 
appeal, but the makers of pictures were 
heretofore only a small class in the com- 
munity. Photography has not only made 
more pictures available for us than would 
have been possible by any other means, but 
it has accomplished a much greater miracle, 
it has made us all makers of pictures. How 
tremendous a fact this is, few people realize. 
We are all makers of pictures today. But 
there is a vast difference between the crude 
and mechanical results so often secured by 
the snapshotter and the beautiful examples 
of pictorial composition, with their wonder- 
ful gradations, their delicate rendering of 
line and harmonious massing of light and 
shade, which artists in Photography can and 
do produce. Being able to make photo- 
graphs mechanically, the snapshotter thinks 
that the process is purely mechanical, and, 
when he sees better work than his own, he 
fails to realize that the difference is other 
than mechanical. “What a good camera 
you must have!” is an exclamation which 
every photographer has heard when exhibit- 
ing his pictures. And yet one does not say 
to Venator when he brings home a fine bag 
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of game: “What a good gun you must 
have!” or to Piscator when he brings home 
a good catch of fish: ‘““What a good set of 
fishing tackle you must have!” 

The Gospel of Photographic Art is like 
other gospels: it must propagate itself, not 
because of a beneficent and altruistic desire 
for the good of those who may become con- 
verts, but because progagation is a necessary 
condition for its existence. The great army 
of camera users not only presents the oppor- 
tunity, but also constitutes the problem 
for Photographic Art. If everyone were 
suddenly to become possessed of the same 
facility in drawing that painters have, there 
would be a period during which the work of 
painters would not be so highly regarded as 
it is now. And yet the possession of the 
cheapest form of a box camera gives to the 
veriest novice a facility in drawing which 
differs from that of the Artist Photog- 
rapher only as the drawing of a poor painter 
differs from that of a good one. It is to 
these, the vast army of camera users, who 
make snapshots and take their films to the 
drug store to be developed and printed, that 
the gospel should be preached, that the 
camera 1s a tool and that the ability to make 
a photographic print no more denotes a 
mastery of Photography than the ability to 
_ drive a nail and saw a board denotes a 
mastery of the buider’s art. Failing this, 
Photography as an Art will have difficulty 
in making its way into general -public 
recognition. But it should be no gospel 
of discouragement, of predestination or 
election, that is preached to them. They 
should be taught that there is a heaven from 
which none is barred; they should be shown 
the way and helped on the journey. 

This is the task and the duty of 
the Camera Clubs. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, this is what every active Camera 
Club is doing, and public exhibitions of 
serious photographic work are the best kind 
of propaganda. But even these organiza- 
tions seldom realize or measure up to their 
full opportunities or responsibilities. There 
is too often a tendency complacently to 
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regard themselves as working in an inferior 
art or at a mere recreation; to sit at the feet 
of the painter without any proper under- 
standing of the relation of, and the differ- 
ence between, the two Arts, or of what the 
painter has to teach and where the limita- 
tions of his authority as master should be 
set. An eminent painter put the case 
succinctly in the statement that ‘“‘Photog- 
raphy is a compositional Art.” But the 
Photographer Artist may and can learn as 
much about composition as the painter 
knows, and the painter has learned more 
about composition by means that are as 
freely open to the photographer than he has 
learned by his own pratice in drawing. But 
this definition of Photographic Art has 
wider implications than may appear on the 
surface. They have been pointedly stated 
by Bernard Shaw, who says: “In Photog- 
raphy the drawing counts for nothing, the 
thought and judgment count for everything; 
whereas, in the etching and daubing proc- 
esses, where great manual skill is needed to 
produce anything that the eye can endure, 
the execution counts for more than the 
thought.” This is not an easy recognition 
of an easy way of making pictures. It sets 
the highest possible standard of Pictorial 
Art, and the Photographer who can measure 
up to it will be the equal of any artist in any 
medium. 

The attitude of many Camera Clubs, 
which pride themselves on their standing as 
amateurs, is a wrong one. The painter does 
not lose caste because he sells his pictures, 
while, on the other hand, the amateur 
painter is seldom seriously regarded as an 
artist. Exhibitions of Photographic Works 
will command greater respect and be more 
useful in establishing Photography in its 
rightful place in the public estimation when 
the pictures are as frankly for sale as are 
the exhibition of paintings. A. J. Anderson, 
in his book, “The A. B. C. of Artistic Pho- 
tography,” says: “The law of Life is, that 
no Art has become great until artists can 
live by their work; an amateur is always 
more or less of a dilettante.” If you believe 
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Prices must be less to you, and while constantly improving our goods, we cannot materially 
reduce our manufacturing costs. But, we can reduce the cost to you by selling direct*to you. 


Exposures in the 50" part of a second! 


This exposure speed is now possible 
in the studio with Beattie’s Hollywood 
Flood-Lite, used in conjunction with 
one or two are Hi-Lites. The operator 
having perfect control over the in- 
tensity and direction of this combina- 
tion of white flame carbon lights, can 
quickly produce any type of lighting, 
in high or low key, without the bother 
of screens or curtains. 


Beattie’s Hollywood Flood-Lite, a pow- 
erful series arc (two arc) flood of very 
actinic light for general illumination. 


Costs little more to maintain than 
three 1000-watt incandescent lamps, 
and gives five times the photographic 
light with comparatively little heat. 


Easily 100 per cent. more efficient 
than the old “single slant light”. AlI- 
ways ready—early and late—bright 
days and dark days. Rolls into posi- 
tion on ball-bearing rollers. 


Raises and lowers with a minimum 
of effort. The rheostat is made to 
balance the lamp-head—one raises 
the other. 


The light element is one of the best 
ever constructed and will function per- 
fectly year after year without attention. 


Furnished complete, with tracing 
cloth screen and. 20 feet of No. 8 
standard stage cable. 


Fully guaranteed for one year. 


ie ENE VY MODEL 


Beattie’s Hollywood Flood-Lite 


Now, only $145.00 Sold direct to you 


Thru a dealer the price would be $225.00. Write for our deferred payment plan. 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE COMPANY 
1645 Hudson Avenue Hollywood, California 


Now sold direct to you, Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite, are Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite, Photo-Blue incandescent, 
type, $78.00. (Formerly sold thru the dealer at $125.00) now $38.00 direct. (Formerly sold thru the dealer at $65.00) 
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It’s easier to smile 


than frown 


To frown you use sixty- 
four muscles, but only 


thirteen to smile. 


YOU LE KEEP SMILING 
IF YOU USE 


Gross 
Mountings 


Quality Price 


Prompt Shipments 
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Photography to be an Art, regard it, prac- 
tice it and preach it as an Art, and do not 
be ashamed of it when it tries to stand on 
its own feet as do the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, Literature and Music. 

The Photographer who subscribes to a 
magazine devoted to Photographic Art has 
seen the light and has at least begun to 
acquire the right mental attitude, however 
far short of Art his performance may fall. 
But the Photographic Press can, for the 
most part, reach only those already inter- 
ested in the possibilities of Photography as 
an Art. The Camera Club is the most potent 
influence for creating this interest, and exist- 
ing Clubs should, wherever possible, seek to 
promote the formation of new ones and the 
holding of exhibitions in communities where 
the interest in Photographic Art is not yet 
organized.—J. App1son REID. 


Collecting the Slow Accounts 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Every photographer has on his books 
accounts that ought never to have been put 
there. They represent work done for 
people whom he ought not to have trusted 
in the first place. Merchants, storekeepers 
have accounts that are hard to collect in 
spite of the fact that the debtors are finan- 
cially sound. You never find a business 
man who claims seriously that his accounts 
are a hundred per cent good and collectible. 
The photographer is in a worse position 
than the merchant, because he must either 
ask his patrons to pay at least part of their 
bill before getting any of the “goods” or 
else he must take his chances of a loss 
through non-payment. 

The merchant can say, “You must pay 
cash or the goods go back in stock.” ‘The 
photographer cannot put the goods back in 
stock. It is too late when the goods are 
ready for delivery. 

It is a wise photographer who learns to 
say ‘““No” to people who he thinks cannot 
pay or will not pay promptly. A good deal 
of tact is needed in handling patrons so 
they will not. take offense at a request for 
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J. S. GRAHAM COMPANY, Incorporated 


(Formerly the Bridges Manufacturing Co.) 


Superior Photographic Mountings 
Re@: CHE S ieee, 
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a deposit, and there must be judgment to 
know whom to ask, unless a hard and fast 
rule is made of demanding a deposit from 
all. 

It is foolish to trust people about whom 
you know nothing. You get the money all 
right from many of them, but there are 
enough who do not pay, so the profit on the 
whole is materially reduced. It will pay to 
keep an alphabetical list of patrons and 
possible patrons with ratings checked on it, 
where you can learn anything about their 
financial responsibility. 

You ought to use some kind of an account 
register or other system that will make it 
possible for you to give a patron his bill on 
demand without delay. You probably know 
of instances where a patron has asked for 
his bill and it was not ready and he was put 
off with some excuse and he never came 
back. When a man shows indications of 
wanting to pay, be sure you are ready for 
him, even if he is bluffing. Sometimes a 
man who had the money to pay with on 
Saturday night does not have it on Monday 
morning. 

Everyone on your books (with very few 
exceptions) should: receive from you a bill 
or a statement on the first of the month, 
even though the account is not yet 30 days 
old. See that you follow this plan regularly 
and people will expect it. Anyone whose 
feelings are hurt by getting a bill is likely 
to be the kind who is looking for an excuse 
for not paying. If you send out monthly 
statements, nobody has occasion to come in 


NEGATIVES made on 


Hammer Plates 


are unequaled for brilliancy, rich- 
ness of detail and color values. 
HAMMER PLATES are speedy 
and reliable. Their record proves 
their claim. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


“HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
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Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
————S| ——"} 
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SAGAMORE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


213-215 Water Street 


Wew York 
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Sole American Agents 


HIRSCH & KAYE, 239 Grant Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


after having thought for months the slate 
was clean and kick because you didn’t let 
them know they owed you. Next to having 
to pay when you don’t want to is finding 
that you owe when you thought you didn’t. 
And people whose responsibility is question- 
able are discouraged from trying to get in 
farther if they receive a prompt statement 
from you on the first of the month. 

There is no reason for your being apolo- 
getic about dunning people who owe you. 
The money is yours by right and it is their 
business to pay you. The apologies should 
be on the other side. The fellows who get 
peevish when dunned are good ones to 
watch. 

Some men seem to pay little attention to 
the bill you send them by mail. It is so 
easy to avoid payment of such a bill that 
they just wait to be given a personal invita- 
tion. When you learn which these fellows 
are, just make a practice of collecting from 
them in person without bothering about 
mailing them statements. 


There are a good many men who pay up 
the bills that are presented most insistently 
at salary time or pay day. See that you 
are among those present at the time such 
debtors draw their pay. Dun them at the 
right psychological moment. 

Occasionally a patron who pays no atten- 
tion to bills may be tricked into coming in 
by putting something in the bill that does 
not belong there or by making the statement 
show too large a balance. Any such scheme 
that brings the patrons in to see about the 
account gives you a chance to ask for a 
settlement. The big thing is to get the 
debtor to come in and do something about 
the account. 

The following suggested forms for collec- 
tion letters are for use when the usual 
statements and bills have failed to bring 


results : Noon 

Dear Sir:—You have received several state- 
ments of your account during the past few 
months. Have you overlooked them or have you, 
perhaps, thought we were not serious in our 
desire for a settlement? 
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The management of our business calls for a 
considerable amount of ready money at this time 
and we feel that we are justified in asking for a 
settlement of your account which has already run 
for some time. 

If you are not able to pay the bill now, may 
we ask you to see us about it and we will arrange 
for payment in such a way as will be satisfactory 
0 you? 

We want to accommodate you but it is neces- 
sary for us to know what we can depend upon in 
the way of payments and we are compelled to 
ask for an immediate response. 

Yours very truly, 


Nee 74 


appreciated, we are sure, 
We were glad 


| Dear Sir:—You 
having credit extended to you. 
to favor you in that way. 
_ We think it is no more than fair that we ask 
you now to return the tavor by taking care of the 
account which has already run longer than we 
expected it would. 
Please see us about the bill this week and let 
us know how much of it you can pay now and 
when you can take care of the balance. 

Yours very truly, 


No. 3. 

Dear Sir :—Have we been otherwise than cour- 
eous and patient about the account you have now 
owed us for seven months? We think we have 
treated you fairly. 

Will you be as fair with us as we have been 
with you and at least come in and see us about 
the matter so that we may talk it over and help 
you to arrange such terms of payment as will 
inconvenience you least? 

Of course you know that your credit standing 
in the community, with merchants as well as with 
us, depends upon your promptness in meeting 
obligations by payment or at least by agreeing 
upon a time for settlement. 


Yours very truly, 


No. 4. 

_ Dear Sir:—You perhaps do not realize that it 
is unpleasant for us to have to keep reminding 
you of your account. We do so only because we 
meet with no response on your part. 

We really must ask for a settlement of the 
account, either in full or in part. 
~ It will be worth while for you to get in touch 
with us in order that we may agree upon terms of 
settlement. You do not want us to take legal 
action to force collection and we do not want to 
collect in that way if possible to avoid it. 
~ You will find us most ready to adjust the pay- 
ments to suit your finances if you will come in 
and see us. We do not want to cause you trouble 
or needless inconvenience. 


: 


| Yours very truly, 
No. 5. ; 
Dear Sir:—After you have allowed us to send 
you several statements and four letters about 


your account, can you blame us for feeling that 
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and the 


Struss Pictorial Lens 


M’f'd by Frederick W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


now have a New York Office 
at 22 East 30th Street 


| where there will always be on handa 
complete line of SPLs with a large 
l assortment of supplementary lens ele- 
f@ ments of various focal lengths for use 
inregular SPL barrels. Also complete 
| sets of ray filters specially mounted to 
screw into the rear end of SPL barrels. 
Beautiful examples of work done with 
the lens by leading Pictorialists and 
Professionals will be shown on the 
walls. 

New York dealers will obtain quick 
service. Special aperture markings 
promptly furnished. Send for booklet. 
Oo 


New York Office: 22 East 30th Street 
Phone, Mad. Sq. 1882 


EnglishO fice: 2 Roger,Place, SkinnersLane, Leeds 
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New Plastigmat 
Portrait Lens for 
Impressionistic 
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HIS new Bausch & Lomb lens 

will be welcomed by all studio 
artists, since it eliminates the defects 
of the so-called “‘soft focus’’ lenses 
previously offered. It is marked by 
the following distinctive features : 


1. Produces chemically soft negatives, 
eliminating 90% of retouching; 


Gives desired results at full opening 
of lens; 

High-lights do not clog; 

Detail is preserved in deepest shad- 


ows, with almost total absence of 
so-called ‘‘double lines’’; 


You get on the negative exactly what 
you see on the ground-glass. 


These features are the findings of ex- 
perienced and unbiased photographers 
who have given the Plastigmat a thorough 
trial in their studios. 


Bausch {5 lomb Optical ©. 


630 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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you are not treating us quite fairly in the matter, | 
since you have made no response? 

You owe us $45.67. 

You can scarcely expect us to allow the matter 
to go on indefinitely without any sign of dispos- 
ition On your part to arrange a settlement. 

Unless we hear from you about this bill be- 
tween now and the first of the coming month 
we shall feel justified in placing the account in 
our attorney’s hands for collection. 

It will be much pleasanter for both of us if 
you will see us about the account before we 
take legal action. 

Yours very truly, 

These letters may, of course, be changed 
to fit the inclinations of the writer who may 
or may not feel like emphasizing so strongly 
a willingness to accept a part settlement 
with extension for the balance. 

After the last letter, action may be taken 
through an attorney or not, according to 
whether the debtor is so situated that a 
judgment would be worth anything. Ceol- 
lection agencies are, as a rule, useless in 
collecting local accounts. You can get 
practically any account they can get. Keep 
after the man and get some kind of a 
promise when you can, and if he sets a 
date, be there on that date and get some 
money or a new promise or both. Don't 
depend upon letters when it is possible to 
make personal calls. The personal call gets 
you somewhere even if it fails to get the 
money. 

The main thing about collections is to 
remember that the best time to collect is 
when you make the sale, and the next is 
before the debtor gets in debt for more than 
he can easily pay. Learn to say “No =m 
time and save lots of trouble and losses of 
money later. You don’t have to trust every- 
one who wants credit and it is better to lose 
some sales than to lose so many accounts. 


To Our Canadian Subscribers 


No extra postage is required in sending 
us Canadian Subscriptions in the future. 
The price now for the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY is $2.00 per year in the 
United States and its possessions, Mexico — 
and Canada. 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


INS LAE SERVICESROF THE PROFESSION 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


Why the Seller of these Goods had to Stand the Loss 


Here is a situation which arose recently 
which will interest the readers hereof, and 
out of it they may be able to glean some 
useful legal information. 

A and B got together on a deal for the 
purchase and sale of certain goods. A was 
the seller, B B called? ara.s 
place of business; inspected the goods, ap- 


the buyer. 


proved them, bought them and, in consid- 
eration of an especially low price, paid for 
them then and there. Shipping arrange- 

that the 
"£0. b. cars your place,” A was 


ments were made, the plan being 
sale was 
to get the car as soon as possible and load 
the goods on it. 

‘When A went out to get the car he found 
considerable scarcity of cars just at that 
point, and was advised by the railroad that 
it would take several days at least to start 
the shipment. He did not notify B of this, 
and meanwhile the goods remained in A’s 
Store, perfectly identified and segregated— 


and paid for. On the surface they were 
apparently B’s property in every sense. 
While this situation continued a fire oc- 
curred in A’s place and B’s goods, with 
other property, were destroyed. A broke 
the sad news to B, taking the position that 
the loss was B’s and manifesting no disposi- 
B, after think- 
that he 


ought to have his money back and de- 


tion to refund B’s money. 


ing the matter over, concluded 


manded it. It was refused, and B brought 
suit. Before me lies the court’s decision. 
It is one of those bothersome cases dealing 
with the passing of title to goods which 
have been purchased but not delivered. 
These cases are difficult to decide, because 
each one stands on its own facts and its 
own feet. But every business man ought 
to have at least some elementary knowl- 
edge on the subject, as it may enable him 
to protect himself against loss. 


The court in the above case decided that 
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Don’t bulld or remodel! your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 


Strongest and most easily in- 
stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever 5 
made. rices quoted on a variety of = 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON = 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S; BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "° Newvone"*" 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
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sional photog- 
rapher needs. 
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Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed anda 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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B was entitled to have his money back, 
The reason, in a nutshell, was that there 
could be no delivery of the goods to B 
until A had fully complied with everything 
he had to do. One of the things he had 
to do was to get a car and put the goods 
on it. This he had not done. True, it was 
not his fault, but the fact remains he still 
had something to do which had to be done 
before delivery and passage of title to B 
The fact that the goods were 
paid for made no difference. The situa- 
tion was that A sold certain goods and col- 
lected for them, but was unable to deliver, 
therefore he was obligated to refund the 
buyer’s money. 

The case was decided under the Uniform 
Sales Act, which is now in force in most 
of the states. But as to the points involved 
in this case, the Sales Act but reproduced 
the law as it was before, so the decision 
here would be the law everywhere, whether 
the Sales Act was in force or not. The 
core of the decision was as follows :— 

Here the defendant (the seller) was 
to deliver the goods bought f. o. b. cars, 
goods placed on cars, etc. Owing to 
their inability to obtain a car promptly, 
the goods remained on the premises at 
the time they were destroyed by fre. 

They never were delivered in accord- 

ance with the terms of the contract. 

For this reason, under the Act of As- 

sembly and the law as: determined by 

the authorities, the title to the property 
never passed to the plaintiff. (the 
buyer). It remained in the defendant 

(seller) and the loss occasioned by the 

fire must necessarily be borne by them. 

It follows that they were bound to 

pay back the money paid under such 

conditions. 

The point to remember therefore is that 
title does not pass from seller or buyer— 
and with it the risk of something happen- 
ing to the goods—as long as the seller has 
anything to do. If his part of the deal is 
done, title has passed. For instance, sup- 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 
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Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 
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Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
> S S 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 
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TRADE MARK 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


le only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 

@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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pose in the above case A had not agreed to 
deliver the goods to the railroad. Suppose 
the goods were to remain on A’s premises 
until called for by B, and while waiting 
were destroyed by fire.. In that case the 
loss would be B’s, because the goods had 
been identified, segregated, paid for and 
legally delivered. A, the seller, had noth- 
ing more to do in the case, therefore title 
would have passed to the buyer. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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Middle Atlantic Association 


The Middle Atlantic States Association 
will hold their Convention next year at the 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Monday 
and Tuesday, February 27th, 28th and Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, March lst and 2nd. 
Mr. Elias Goldensky, of Philadelphia, will be 
the high-light of the Convention. There 
will be demonstrations and lectures Tuesday 
and Wednesday morning and Thursday 
afternoon. ‘Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning will be devoted 
to the manufacturers and exhibitors. 

The Pittsburgh Section held a banquet at 
the Hotel Schenley, Monday night, October 
24th. Mr. W. O. Breckon, the new presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Section, presided in a 
very pleasing manner and called on the fol- 
lowing for remarks: 

George Kossuth, President of the M. A. 
Oa; Harry eli yh Ke Elarcinane te aulel aie: 
L. L. Higgason, Arthur S. Bacon, Secretary, 
Ms Al Seu Orange, SNi |e aa \Vemoran as 
Treasurer, M. A. S., Beaver, Pa., and several 
past-presidents as well as the traveling men. 

Much interest was manifested by the in- 
auguration of a new section at Wheeling, 
W. Va., as well as a new section in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

The new baby section at Youngstown held 
a meeting on October 26th at which artificial 
lighting was demonstrated by Mr. Perkins, 
of the Wagenhorst Co. 

The hope was expressed that another sec- 
tion could be organized in and around A\l- 
toona, but this matter will be taken up later. 
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; AS WE HEARD IT 


Albert E. Klein has opened a studio in Houlton, 
Me. 


James M. Dow died on October 18th, at his 
home in Ogdensburg, N. Y. He is survived by 
two sons and two daughters. 


Lancaster, Ky., wants a photographer. Hun- 
dreds of residents are obliged to journey to other 
towns to have photographs taken. 


Lyman T. Curtis, of Kansas City, Mo., died on 
October 16th, at the home of his sister, Mrs. S. 
P. Norris. Mr. Curtis was 50 years of age. 


An explosion of acid in Colegrove Bros. Studio, 
3uffalo, N. Y., October 26th, caused a fire which 
damaged the studio to the extent of $5,000. 


There is every prospect of the Southeastern 
Photographers’ Association holding their conven- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., the early part of February. 


Fire of unknown origin damaged the building 
and stock of the Van Dyke Studio, Evansville, 
Ind. Loss estimated at $5,000, with part insurance. 


Col. Theodore C. Marceau has been granted the 
decoration and title of Officier d’Académie by 
le Ministére de I’Instruction publique, des Beaux 
Arts et des Cultes de la République Francaise. 


The Mohawk Valley section of the professional 
society of photographers of New York State, met 
on October 26th, at the studio of F. E. Abbott, 
Little Falls, N. Y., who is local chairman. Rep- 
resentatives of photographers from Oneida, Rome, 
Utica, Boonville, Lowville, Johnstown, — Ilion, 
Herkimer, were present. A feature was the taking 
of two negatives of a model. ‘These will be de- 
veloped, prints made and at the next session these 
prints will be up for criticism. 


F. A. Loomis, of Emporia, Kansas, was elected 
president of the Northeastern Kansas Photog- 
raphers club on October 19th, at Topeka. Marie 
Duffy Harding, Lawrence, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Frank W. Hill, Topeka, secretary ; and Max 
W. Wolfe, Manhattan, treasurer. 

The club spent the morning at the Christopher 
studio and the afternoon at the Boeger and King 
studios making negatives and conducting sitting 
demonstrations. Lunch was served at the Elks’ 
club. 


Over sixty photographers of the South Platte 
district met at Clarence Gale’s Studio, Beatrice, 
Nebr., on October 20th. The male members of 
the studio were guests of Mr. Gale during the 
session, while the ladies were pleasantly enter- 
tained by Mrs. Gale. The Rotary club entertained 
the members at a pleasurable noon luncheon. 

Mr. Gale, who has been a leader in perfecting 
the organization, served as secretary preliminary 
to the formal business session when he gave up 
the reins, owing to the big rush of work with 
which he is deluged. Russel Fautz, Fairbury, was 
elected secretary, with John F. Wilson, Pawnee 
City, treasurer. No other officers were chosen. 
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PROFESSIONAL CYKO 


An Announcement to the Portrait Photographers 
of the United States and Canada 


Q PROFESSIONAL CYKO is now ready for the 
Holiday trade and your dealer is prepared to fill 
your orders promptly. 

( It is coated on the highest quality French raw 


stock of pre-war texture and quality. The emul- 


sion is long scale, soft, yet with a pleasing pearly 
highlight quality, plastic — easily responding to 
manipulation for tone and color variations, of 
wide latitude, capable of registering as nearly 
perfectly as possible the gradation of your nega- 
tives. In fact, itis Cyko of pre-war quality in 
every way, superb for warm _ black-and-white 
prints or sepias of any desired tone. 

( It is supplied in the standard Cyko surfaces, 
Plat, Buff, Semi-matte, Studio and Glossy. 


@ Sample will be sent on direct request specify- 


ing surface desired. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocraPpHyY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The No.9 Century Studio Outfit 


Large heads in portraiture are becoming more popular. 
They necessitate a long focus lens and a long bellows exten- 
sion. ‘This combination produces better drawing and per- 
spective. 


The Century Studio Outfit No. 9 with its extra long bellows 
extension has a focal capacity of 30 inches sufficient for prac- 
tically any long focus portrait lens. 


The No. 9 outfit is also equipped with the Eastman Double 
Cut Film Holder in 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 sizes making for sim- 
plicity and smoothness in operating the camera and conserv- 
ing the photographer’s energy. 


See 1t at your Stock House. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department RocHEsTErR, N. Y. 
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ied Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—A competent printer and retoucher; one 
able to work backgrounds. Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading, Pa. 


A PROMINENT Middle-West mount manufacturing 

concern needsan experienced salesman—one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the trade and who 
can show successful past results. When writing, 
mention the territory with which you are familiar 
and the volume of sales which you can produce. 
Your letter will be held in strict confidence. AAA, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Position WANTED—Young woman wishes position 

in Chicago. Good printer and dark-room worker, 
also retoucher. Write Box 978, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Position as all-around man. Can man- 

age small studio. Seventeen years’ experience. 
South preferred. Address W. F., care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


-DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
For SALE—Modern, finely-equipped studio in large 
Ohio city—doing $12,000 a year. Price $1,750. 
$1,000 down. A wonderful buy. Address Box 984, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Studio in Richmond, Va., at a great 

sacrifice. Well equipped for portrait and com- 
mercial work. Good:reason for selling. Price $2,000. 
Jas. A. Warde, 111% East Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


For SALE—Studio, best location business district. 
Well established in portrait, commercial and 
amateur work. Cheap if taken at once. Must sell 
on account of poor health. Address owner, E W. 
Hinderman, 705 Exchange Street, Kenosha, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS colored in oil or water colors for 

the trade. Send a sepia print and 75c for trial 
order, any size up to 8x10. Godchaux Studio, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 

service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 
Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 
National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


ayia! 


StupY PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALISM — Make your 
camera or Kodak bring you a big income. Learn 
how to get $3 to $5 each for your prints, or how to 
earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year as a photographic 
journalist. Our Complete Copyrighted 22-Lesson 
Course covers the subject thoroughly at a total cost 
of only $5.00. Particulars free. The Walhamore 
Institute, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Miss Jones,” said a hostess, “permit me to 
introduce Mr. Hogg, author of those delightfully 
clever poems you must have read.” “I am glad 


to meet Mr. Hogg,” said the young woman. 
“Pardon the question, but is that your real 
name?” 


“Certainly,” said the poet, bristling up. “Did 


you think it was my ‘pen’ name?” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yauco 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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For roundness and brilliancy — 
for the best possible repro- 
duction of the scale of 

the negative—use 


ARTORA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESTERIN&Y: 
All Dealers’ 
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When you order a 
developer, specify 


HLON 


For the quality of the results 
it produces—for the sake of 
economy. Every grain of Elon 
produces the maximum of de- 
veloping energy. 


We make tt—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for better portrait prints 


Portrait Bromide has that special 
quality which reproduces the most 
delicate modeling of the portrait 
negative. Its pleasing tone and tex- 
ture—the richness of the carbon 
brown print secured by re-develop- 
ment enable one to duplicate the 
contact quality and effect. 


Supplied in two colors and two sur faces 
D White Rough Matte E Buff Rough Matte 
D White Rough Lustre E Buff Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Irs 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHES LER; Nex. 
All Dealers’. 
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Focusing ts automatic—there 
is no posstbility of error be- 
cause the human factor ts 
eliminated. An automatic 
cam ts so perfectly coordi- 
nated with the movements of 
the camera that the slightest 
change in the size of image 
makes a corres ponding change 
in tts focus. 


The No. 2, 8x10 Eastman 


Projection Printer 


Produces enlargements from 8 x1o and all smaller sizes 
of negatives as simply, as accurately and with as great speed 
as a contact printer. Deliveries are now being made— 
order your printer today. 


The No. 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, includ- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8 x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens /. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESITER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Its long scale insurés correct 
reproduction—its latitude com- 


pensates for error in exposure 


while its non-halation quality 
preserves the highlight detail. 


For better results use 


KAS T MAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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“You can’t beat it unless you cheat it’ 


WATCHMERIS. SPACE 


FOR THE 


MacAvoy Sisters 
New Background Carrier 


SUBSTANTIAL PRACTICAL ARTISTIC 


Price in Reach of Every Photographer 


Write for Particulars 


DESIGNED AND PATENTED BY 


MACAVOY SISTERS, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Factory at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sib you wil piize 
tfus photograph in 
(fe years to come 


The absence of just such a 
portrait in your own collection 
should emphasize the importance 
of having your children photo- 
graphed more frequently. Before 
it is too late, catch for all time 
the fleeting personality of their 
childhood. 


And have your own picture 
taken also that it may bring joy 
to others. 


Consider, too, that 


No ortraul is so 
completely satisfying 
as one made by a 


professional photographer me ss : Oe ee 


To enhance the quality of their por- 
traits professional photographers 
use Collins Ultrafine Folders. That you 
may be sure you are getting the original, 
look for the Oak Leaf, hall mark of 
Collins individuality, stamped on the 
back of each mounting— 


COLLINS 
Ultrafine Folders 


“Add charm to every photograph” 


A study in one of the many new styles of Collins Ultrafine 
Folders. Your photographer will gladly place your pictures in 
Ultrafine Folders so that you may see how much more 
attractive they become when so encased. 


Thousands of the readers of the October 15th issue of Vogue not only read this “human 
interest” story but gave serious thought to the great sentimental value of “baby’s” 
portrait. And when you interest the mother you reach the entire American family. 
Ultrafine Mountings add charm to the finest work of the studio and Collins National 
Advertising promotes the best interest of the professional photographer. Send for the 


latest advertisements artistically mounted for holiday display. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED "THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 744 


Wednesday, November 9, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Estimation of Art Value 


Most people who have not been trained 
to judge of pictures (we say “most people,” 
because there are always some who in- 
stinctively appreciate what is good, as if 
congenitally endowed with the faculty of 
artistic judgment) particularly dislike or 
disbelieve altogether in art criticism, be- 
cause it seems to them nothing but an 
unreasonable and arbitrary contrivance for 
making out everything that is agreeable and 
enjoyable to them, bad work; while what 
they consider admirable and appealing to 
their taste is condemned by the critic. 

It is hard for them to understand why a 
critic will laud to the skies or go into ecstasy 
over a thing they regard as unworthy con- 
and in opposition to all the 
established principles of art. 

Is it any wonder such people meet the 
critic's judgment with the retort, that there 


sideration 


can be no appeal from individual taste and 
that the artist must be a law unto himself 
and so there is no standard of judgment 
because of the variety of opinion on any 
work of art and the futility of according 
precedency of authority to any of the critics. 

If it pleases many, why is it not rated as 
a good work of art from the verdict of the 
multitude ? 


Is not your criticism therefore arbitrary 
and irrational when in opposition to general 
opinion ? 

On the other hand, an artist produces a 
work which the critic acclaims a master- 
piece, but it does not appeal to me in the 
In fact it produces a revulsion of 
feeling. Why do you say it is great? 

I buy a good seat for the play or for an 
being 


least. 


opera. I go in expectation § of 
delighted. I am delighted, in fact, talk 
about it till I imagine my sense of the 
beautiful adequately appeased, 


flatter myself with having artistic taste, 


has been 
excellent perception of what 1s good. 

Next morning I pick up the newspaper, 
read what the critic says in his column. 
I am told, “the play was badly rendered, 
the actors had no dramatic ability, over- 
drawn, crude, the prima donna out of key, 
the tenor false in high notes, ete. 

I feel crushed, humilated, my self-respect 
stultified, and yet I enjoyed it, but can I 
No, I will 


be looking for the weak points and be 


enjoy the hearing of it again? 


afraid to say I enjoyed it. 

Does it help matters to be reminded that 
my taste is immature, uncultivated, like the 
child’s taste that prefers a mint stick to a 
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delicious cuisine or a gaudy ribbon to a 
rich piece of drapery? 

I am pushed a little to the wall when 
asked whether it is evidence of taste to 
prefer a Salvation Army tune or negro 
melody to a Beethoven Mass or a Chopin 
Nocturne. 

Granting, that the lower thing may be 
preferred by the multitude to the higher 
thing, yet do you critics have any fixed 
focus of opinion guiding your individual 
appraisement ? 

If I should educate myself up to the 
standard of one of your schools, learn your 
doctrines, succeed in seeing merit in the 
thing you accord merit, in fact, come to 
like all that I before abhored, would I not 
discover that now I have got myself under 
the contempt of your other rival critical 
school who rates you with the Phillistine 
or learn that in the meantime your school 
had modified or changed its views? 

How do you critics reconcile the con- 
tradictions and still maintain the undeviat- 
ing principles of art? Why this wrangle 
amongst yourselves? 

Why this diversity of taste among judges 
who are credited with competency? 

The critical verdict of one set differs 
essentially from that of another and there 
is no health in any of them. 

More than this: different critics differ 
radically, individually, outside the chains of 
their respective schools. 

Take the case of the poets. Mathew 
Arnold will hardly admit that Pope’s work 
is poetry at all. Yet we know how he was 
thought of in his age. In their day, 
Shakespeare and Milton despised. 
Some people like Macauley, admire the 
clear, animated, positive style. To others 
he is hard, unsympathetic, the most tire- 
some of pedants. 

Dr. Johnson was an honest critic, speak- 
ing disregardful of fear or favor. He judged 
well frequently, yet he said of Milton’s 
minor poems that they were trifles, carv- 


were 


ings on a cherry stone and differed only 
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in that like bad whiskies, one was worse 
than the other. 

The varying judgment of Shakespeare 
in his own country and by the greatest 
literateurs is a matter of common knowl- 
There are many nowadays, and high 
critics, too, who will tell you Browning has 
deeper philosophical ideas. Such examples 
of radically different verdicts upon the same 
piece by qualified critics, it is urged, might 
be multiplied indefinitely. With such 
diversity of taste among competent persons, 
might not the argument be advanced that it 
is hopeless to attempt to lay down any 
principles or prescribe any qualities, pre- 
supposing harmonious agreement that, after 
all, the old saying has lost nothing of its 
force that “there is no disputing of taste”? 


edge. 


Snap Shots 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


Don’t be too economical in managing your 
studio. Spend money for trade literature, 
for new equipment, for anything that is 
going to bring.a return or help you to more 
business. 

Try to do something unusual to attract 


attention to your business. Don’t keep 
closely to the beaten path. 
The higher the class of studio you 


operate, the more important that you avoid 
mistakes and failures with your patrons. 

Advice you get about the successful 
management of your business is just as 
valuable as you make it, and no more so. 

If you have not learned from last year’s 
experiences anything that has been a help in 
this year’s operations, you are a dull pupil. 

Don’t build your business big without 
seeing to the foundations. When a business 
is insecurely grounded, the higher it goes, 
the harder it falls. 

With everything coming your way it 1s 
easy to think yourself a good fighter, but 
what really shows your mettle is the way 
you act when misfortunes befall you. 

When you hit upon a good advertising 
idea, don’t work it to death. Make good 
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ise of it and then drop it before people 
ire of it. 

_ The mistakes of your competitors are not 
‘or you to gloat over but for you to profit 
xy. Shakespeare says, “By others’ faults 
vise men correct their own.” 

- Some of your studio faults are such com- 
non, everyday occurrences that you never 
otice them. ‘Take a look around you. 
Do you ever call upon friend wife to 
xpress her opinion of how your work com- 
vares with that of your competitors? Don’t 
‘sk her if you can’t bear to hear the truth. 
It is a good thing to seek advice when in 
loubt but it is also a good thing to follow 
‘our own judgment after considering the 
‘dvice secured. 

Tf you never take a chance with a new 
vaper or plate or film, you will never come 
o use any of the improved materials. 

Every cent’s worth of waste about your 
jusiness is a cent taken out of your net 
yrofits. Willful waste makes woeful want, 
hey say. 

If the methods you have been using to 
‘ring in business have not been successful, 
90k for new methods. Don’t quit. 

Don’t waste time looking for luck or 
vaiting for it. Whatever of luck is to be 
ours will find you. 

Don’t wait for business to get better 
fore pushing. Push now and make it 
etter. 

No matter who signs the pay check, you 
re working for yourself and when you 
eglect your work, you are the one to suffer 
10st, 

Have a good time as you go along, if you 
vant to, but don’t be surprised if you don’t 
et very far along. 


FRED TYLER 


Relatives desire to communicate with Frederick 

V. Tyler, sometimes known as Fred Tyler, son of 
Villiam E. Tyler, late of Newton, Mass. Last 
nown address, 3lst or 32nd Street, New York. 
f living, Mr. Tyler is beneficiary under certain 
States. Send information to Charles W. Blood, 
0 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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1922 Conventions—What They 
Will Be 


During the coming year, from the present 
outlook, conventions throughout the United 
States will be run on entirely different lines 
from those of preceding years. 

In the past it has been a practical impos- 
sibility to divide up the hours of the program 
so that the demonstrations could be held 
without interference and that the manufac- 
turers would have ample time to display and 
demonstrate their goods. 

The first convention to carry out this plan 
will be the Middle Atlantic States at their 
convention in Pittsburgh, Pa., February, 
1922, and as the Mi A, Ss isa leader inim- 
novations that have been brought before con- 
ventions in the past, we look forward to the 
result with a great deal of confidence. 

While demonstrations are being held in 
the mornings, the manufacturers’ hall will be 
closed tight and no one admitted to it. 
Everybody may attend the demonstrations. 
The afternoons will be devoted to the manu- 
facturers and to viewing the picture exhibits, 
and during the time that the manufacturers 
have the hall, no demonstrations will take 
place. This will give the manufacturers an 
opportunity to extol the virtues of : their 
goods without the interference of picnics, 
demonstrations, ete. 

Another feature will be the selecting of 
one prominent man to carry through the 
demonstrations. One of the greatest: suc- 
cesses in this respect was experienced at the 
North Central Convention, at Minneapolis, 
when Mr. L. J. Buckley, of Binghamton, N. 
Y., was the high-light. He gave demonstra- 
tions at every session and.they were well re- 
ceived by the entire audience. At the Pitts- 
burgh Convention, Mr. Elias Goldensky, of 
Philadelphia, will be the high-light. Mr. 
Goldensky’s reputation for holding his audi- 
ence enthralled is no better demonstrated 
than when he was down for an hour’s talk 
at Milwaukee a few years ago. He became 
so wrapped up in his subject that he held his 
entire audience from 4 o’clock in the after- 
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noon until nearly 8 o’clock in the evening, 
and then they were reluctant to let him go; 
only did so because it was compulsory, the 
hall being needed for other entertainment. 
\Vhen you can get a man of this description 
to give demonstrations, it shows clearly that 
the new idea is on the right track. 

At the coming National Convention at 
Kkansas City, this same plan will be followed 
out in the matter of having the demonstra- 
tions and lectures in the mornings and the 
manufacturers in the afternoons. ‘Two sep- 
arate places have been engaged, one an opera 
house for the lectures and the demonstra- 
tions, and the mammoth auditorium for the 
use of the manufacturers and picture ex- 
hibits. This plan should be productive of 
results that will be satisfactory to all. 

Everybody knows of the success of the 
Eastman Schools ; the attendance at some of 
these schools has been from 700 to nearly 
1200. We have yet to see a National Con- 
vention or any other convention of photog- 
raphers reaching anything like that number. 
This shows the value of advertising and 
strictly business conditions. At the Buffalo 
Convention the number of studio owners 
was listed at approximately 557. We are 
not saying anything about the success of the 
National Convention or trying to belittle 
it, but the fact is that the attendance is 
small in comparison with the outlay that 
the manufacturers make for the exhibits 
and the number of studios in the United 
States. 

Did you ever stop to think that it cost 
approximately $100 per capita to entertain 
each studio owner who visited the Buffalo 
Convention ? 

About a year ago we submitted a plan for 
holding conventions that we hope will bear 
fruit, and that is for the manufacturers to 
organize their own convention body or ex- 
hibition bureau. Place a man with execu- 
tive ability in charge who will make all 
arrangements for the exhibits, and after the 
exhibition places have been selected, attend 
to all the little details involved in such an 
affair. 
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Standard fixtures should be built for the 
booths of a uniform size, collapsible so that 
they can be knocked down after each dis- 
play. In fact, all the paraphernalia used in 
the exhibition purposes should be of the 
knock-down or collapsible type. In the 
matter of decorations, they could be pur- 
chased and used over and over again, or a 
decorator in the particular cities selected 
would be able to handle the work 
economically. The method would 
hold good for the packing of the exhibits 
for the manufacturers, also have these ex- 
hibits so that they can be stored in 7 or 8 
large motor trucks and rent these trucks for 
a period of thirteen or fourteen weeks, or 
for such time as needed, with their crews, 
who will also assist in erecting the exhibits, 
and hold the exhibition in cities three or four 
hundred miles apart. 

If conventions of the various sections are 
desired to be held, they can be invited to hold 
their meetings at the times these photo- 
graphic exhibits are going on. The manutfac- 
would have their sales force and 
demonstrators who travel in the various ter- 
ritories to attend these exhibits without tie- 
ing up their business for a couple of weeks 
for each convention, and when you consider 
that every man the manufacturer sends to 
a convention costs him on an average of 5¢ 
per mile for railroad traveling, without con- 
sidering the hotel bills and salaries, these are 


same 


turers 


things to be thought over. 

It is quite true that a number of organ- 
izations will state that they do not desire to 
lose their identity. They will not. They 
can just as readily hold the few meetings 
that would be required and keep their organ- 
ization intact, but they would have better 
facilities for learning and seeing what is new 
in photography, because every manufacturer 
would put his best foot forward and engage 
the best of demonstrators to exploit their 
various goods in the proper manner. 

Now, when 300 to 350 American mant- 
facturers and their representatives in gen- 
eral commercial lines have seen fit to charter 
a large ocean liner to exploit their goods in 
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Hoover Studio 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Demonstrating Beattie Hi-Lite and Background Composition 
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Backlighting with a Beattie Hi-Lite 


Breckon Studios 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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he various portions of the world, the little 
lan we have suggested for the photographic 
xhibitors’ convention in the United States 
ooks feasible. We can do no better than 
juote from a recent financial paper the plan 
yf the World Trade Cruise, as we mentioned 
ibove, as this will be self-explanatory. 


“Baltimore manufacturers have been invited to 
articipate in the ‘World Trade Cruise’ of the 
rans-Atlantic liner St. Louis, which is to sail 
rom New York in January, carrying an exhibit 
if from 300 to 350 American manufacturers with 
heir representatives, and returning during the fol- 
owing December. Calls are to be made at 53 
mportant ports of the world, including Central 
nd South America, China, Japan, India, Australia, 
taly, Spain, Norway and Sweden, France, Ger- 
aany and England. The total purchases of the 
ountries to be included in the cruise amount to 
aore than $19,000,000,000 per year. 


“W. W. Bagley, representing the Andersan 
)verseas Corporation of New York, owners of 
ne St. Louis and organizers of the World Trade 
‘ruise, has been in Baltimore for several days 
urnishing information on the enterprise to local 
iterests. It is the intention of the organizers to 
ave the exhibit aboard the St. Louis as represen- 
itive as possible of manufacturers in all sections 
f the United States. 


““While Great Britain is planning to send out a 
nip advertising British manufactures in all parts 
f the world, Mr. Bagley says, ‘the American 
ruise will be one year ahead of Great Britain’s. 
Ve will be first in the field.’ 


“The executive force aboard the St. Louis is to 
e selected with a view to giving the most effi- 
ent service to exhibitors in a commercial as well 
s an administrative way. There will be included 
sales force, bank representatives, exchange ex- 
erts and interpreters, while tri-weekly lectures 
ill be given by educational authorities relative to 
le commercial history and possibilities of each 
yuntry to be visited. 


“Before acceptance, exhibitors will be required 
» meet the approval of a competent committee in 
‘der to preserve the standard necessary to give 
surance to foreign buyers of the financial and 
‘oductive ability of American manufacturers. In 
‘der to avoid customs and other governmental 
myventions, no goods will be sold off the ship. 
ransactions will be confined to the taking of 
‘ders and the distribution of samples in ports 
here no objection is raised by the authorities.” 


* 


Bessie—The doctor says mamma must take a 
mstitutional every morning. What's that mean? 
Bobby—That means walking. 

Bessie—Then why didn’t he say walk? 
Bobby—I don’t know, but I guess maybe if he 
lled it that he couldn't charge for it. 
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Modeling 


Most of us who are a little on in years 
may remember what delight we had when 
boys in a visit to what was called a ‘*Pano- 
rama.” [| remember a particular picture 
representing an open door through which a 
flight of stairs receded, with the figure of a 
man, life size, painted as if walking up the 
stairs. At the base of the canvas there 
projected on the floor of the room a real 
step, but when you were at the proper 
distance it was impossible to distinguish 
between the painted stairs and this wooden 
one. In fact, when you first saw the 
deception you really wondered only why the 
man was not moving. I thought this picture 
the acme of artistic genius, and would have 
turned aside from the finest work by Titian 
or Raphael to enjoy it, but have learned that 
such deception may be effected by an 
ingenious painter with the most ordinary 
talent. 

The one-time marvel of the panorama or 
the improved form which succeeded it, the 
Diorama, where by mechanical means we 
had simulation of sun rise and movement 
of the waves, would nowadays draw a very 
slim crowd compared with the attractions 
of the cinematograph, but even in the best 
exhibit of animated pictures there is some- 
thing lacking for giving that enjoyment we 
get in looking at Nature by the artist. 

The artist appeals in some way to the 
imagination. His picture is an imitation, 
but it is more than an exact copy of the 
real thing. He gives us a sort of balance 
or libration of likeness and difference. The 
difference is as essential to our enjoyment 
as is the likeness. 

The ancient painters, judging from what 
little we have of what they did, do not 
seem to have ‘appreciated the power of 
expression conveyed by light and shade. We 
draw our conclusion from what Philostratus 
says when he praises the productions of 
those painters who suggest to the spectator 
that the figures seem about to step out of the 
canvas. 
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Pliny speaks of a picture of Jupiter 
painted by Apelles in which the fingers 
holding the thunderbolts seemed beyond the 
canvas surface. 

Some might call such painting exhibition 
of modeling, but modern art prefers to use 
light and shade to enhance the interest of 
the action represented. Instead of modeling 
separately each figure, they model the whole 
picture. 

Titian, justly and like the master he was, 
compares the chiaroscuro of a picture well 
lighted up to the effect of a bunch of grapes, 
of which each particular grape offers on the 
side of the light its shadow and its reflection, 
while all the grapes taken together present 
only a single mass of light sustained by a 
broad mass of shadow. 

The principle governing the management 
of light and shadow in the modeling of the 
picture is the principle of unity; that is, the 
harmony of the representation to the eye 
and the harmony of expression to the mind. 

The choice of the light is left to the 
judgment of the artist, but this is no con- 
straint, for each of the great painters seems 
to have had his own particular kind of 
illumination. Leonardo da Vinci preferred 
a softened, tempered light. He would have 
made a good photographic portraitist. It 
pleased him to play the harmonies of light 
and shade in a minor key and to throw a 
veil of mysterious light over all his most 
brilliant conceptions. 

Others devoted themselves to the imita- 
tion of artificial light, while Reubens, the 
painter of external magnificence, dares to 
imitate Nature’s splendor. Rembrandt, on 
the contrary, chooses a dark atelier into 
which he suffers only a veiled light to 
penetrate. 

In asking ourselves what shall be the 
angle of incidence of the chosen light, from 
above, on the side or from below, we might 
do well to follow this rule, that the mass of 
half-tones should occupy half the space to be 
covered; that the light and shadow should 
divide the other half. We do not mean to 
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say that this is the universal rule, but It is 
one which gives an effect most satisfactory 
to the eye. 

Whatever may be the division of the light 
and shade its optical beauty-giving power is 
controlled by the law of unity. That is, our 
picture must not offer two masses of equal 
intensity, nor two dark masses of equal 
vigor. 

Every pictorial subject ought to present 
one dominant point of light in the mass of 
light and one dominant point of dark in the 
shadow mass. 

Look, for instance, at a portrait by 
Reubens or Van Dyke. If the model is 
dressed in black and wears a hat, the dark 
mass of the hat will be less in volume than 
that of the coat; if the two should balance 
the harmony would be destroyed, equi- 
librium of the composition upset. If the 
model has luxuriant hair the head forms the | 
dominant light, and if a hand be visible it | 
will not be so light as the face. If the hand | 
holds a glove that hand and glove may not | 
be of equal mass in relation to the head, nor | 
of the same tone. | 


Profile Lighting | 

The profile is always made more intelligi- | 
ble and pleasing by the management of the 
light so that it comes in rather directly from 
behind the head. 

In this illumination the receding bound- | 
aries of the front of the forehead, eyes, 
cheek, nose and chin are thrown into an 
agreeable half tint and a proper relief is 
given to the head. A profile really demands 
more relief than a full or three-quarter 
presentation of the head, where less differ- 
entiation of head and background is allow-| 
able for artistic effect and, indeed, where a 
pronounced relief would be altogether 
undesirable. | 

A profile lighted in this mild relief man- 
ner throws the principal light upon the 
upper parts of the temple, the cheek bone 
and the ear, while the principal shadows 
lie under the hair, upon the cheek and lower 
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parts of the temple and under the eyebrows 
close to the nose. The whole of the front 
ipart of the iris will be light, except close 
under the eyelashes. 

| The pupil of the eye will scarcely be visi- 
ble, and this is well, because there is a nat- 
tural tendency when too much is shown to 
vive a staring or startling effect, which, of 
course, is not desirable, and false to the 
proper expression of the face. The eyeball 
will appear darkest where the pupil is 
snown to be. The background, of course, 
Should be rather light to get the necessary 
relief of the head, indeed a quite light gray. 
' A profile head should never be under- 
»xposed and care should be taken not to 


] 
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exaggerate the relief, that is, to have the 
contrast of light and shade _ excessive. 
You can secure just as delicate shadows 
in the profile as in the lighting of the full 
head by calling into service screens and by 
the judicious use of the reflector. The 
slightest difference in the angle at which 
the top or side light enters and falls upon 
the head makes either a picture or a blur. 
We have advocated the above mode of 
illumination for the profile, but sometimes a 
deviation from this method is demanded. 
Some characters of features require an 
illumination a little more to the front, and 
then you must use a somewhat darker back- 


ground setting to the head. 


A Philosophical Question 


C. H. CLAUDY 


/ At a meeting of a business club recently 
1 photographer who was 
evidently an old acquaintance. “Why, 
Hello, Bill! I haven’t seen you for years. 
Where you been keeping yourself?” Bill 
Dpined he had been “right there.” Alec 
he photographer included some bystanders 
‘n his conversation, when he said: ‘Well, I’m 
sorry to have missed you, but I don’t get a 
chance to forget you. Once a month or so 
some one comes into the shop and wants a 
sicture because Bill Smith said I was a good 
nan. I figure I owe you about nine free 
and collect 


greeted one 


bittings * * * come around 
some day, won’t you?” 
Whereupon I hied me into a corner and 
ried to philosophize about my friend Alec 
jhe photographer and his friend Bill, who 
vent him customers. 
' Why does Bill send Alec customers? 
‘vidently not only because he thinks Alec 
he photographer a good one, for he prob- 
bly thinks several other photographers 
ood photographers. Why pick on this 
varticular one? My philosophizing being 
hus rudely brought up against a stone wall 
juestion I departed to search for Alec to 
sk, 


| “Alec,” I asked him, “Why does Bill send 


his friends to you instead of to Tom or 
Ralph or Jim?” 

“Why, he’s a friend of mine.” 

“Evidently. But also evidently he is not 
an intimate friend, since he hasn’t seen you 
for years. What’s the reason he keeps 
remembering you over other  photog- 
raphers ?” 

“Maybe it’s because he knows I’m a good 
friend of his,” said Alec, and not another 
word could I drag out of him. 

Back to the corner for more attempts at 
philosophizing, but this time with Old Eph 
for a companion and assistant. A word as 
to Old Eph * * * he isn’t really old, except 
When 
anyone in the club wants to know anything 
they ask Old Eph, and he generally tells 


them. 


in experience. But he is very wise. 


“Eph,” I said, “I am trying to philoso- 
phize as to why Bill sends customers to 
Alec when they are friends only ata 


distance of years. Alec says it’s because he 
is a friend to Bill. Now, you tell me.” 
“Alec tells you the truth, only not all of 
it,” answered Old Eph. Alec has the rare 
gift of being a good friend to many people. 
It isn’t so much what he does, as it is his 
ability to get it over to people what he is 
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ready to do, if the need arises. Not many 
people have to borrow money from Alec, 
but a great many have the feeling that if 
they needed it, Alec would let them have it. 
When Jim’s place was burned out, Alec did 
all his work for him, and turned all his 
customers back to him. Not many photog- 
raphers expect to be burned out, but they all 
know Alec would help them if they did. 
When Jones, the shoe-store man, died, he 
left his affairs in a terrible tangle and three 
children and no relatives to help them out. 
Alec went and got himself appointed admin- 
istrator of the estate, worked like a dog, and 
wouldn’t take any commission for his work. 
Seems that Jones was a fellow-club-member 
and Alec said ‘some one has to do it.’ A lot 
of us expect to die and none of us expect to 
die the way Jones did, but we all have the 
feeling that Alec wouldn’t see our affairs 
go to the bad if he could help it. Do you 
remember the Wilson affair? Wilson had a 
twenty-year old boy who ran away and got 
married to a seventeen-year old girl, and 
Wilson put ’em both out of the house. Alec 
heard of it. He first took the young pair 
of idiots home and made ’em happy, and 
then he got Wilson off in a corner and 
sympathized with him and got him to get all 
the grouch out of his system, and pretty 
soon Wilson was offering his home to his 
eldest and bride, and Alec gave the boy a 
job, and now Wilson and the boy both think 
Aleé is only a step below the throne of 
grace: 


bf 


“T see,” I said, though I didn’t at all. 
Then I sought out a lonely corner and 
kicked myself for thinking that philosophy 
lehasnirme Lec 


He just goes through 


had anything to do with it. 
doesn’t philosophize. 
life with a genius for living. He has multi- 
tudinous friends because he is a friend to 
multitudes. Alec is more human than any- 
thing else * * * he sees life through a 
perspective of people, not of things or 
money or business. His business is big 
because people have made it so for him; he 


has been too busy most of the time being 
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friends to pay more than normal attention | 
to his job. 

And it evidently pays. Oh, not for an| 
instant do I think Alec is a friend to all the 
world because he thinks it pays, but it does 
pay. People remember him. They send him 
customers. They advertise his work. They 
want to help him because he is such a help. | 
I send customers to Alec, not that Alec ever — 
did a single thing for me * * * I haven't} 
had a fire or a runaway son or a need to} 
borrow money. I send Alec customers | 
because I like him, because I know other | 
people like him, because his image in my | 
mind is of a pleasant, happy personality who 
runs his living machine so its gears mesh 
perfectly with those of the other living 
machines around him. And I guess Bill | 
does, too. 

I wonder (and here is the only suggestion | 
of philosophy in the whole yarn) if we all | 
don’t put a little too much emphasis on the | 
business and the professional end of our 
careers and not enough on the human side * | 

* * T wonder if we wouldn’t all build 
faster and higher if we, like Alec, devoted | 
a little more time to living, and a little less | 
to money-making ? 

Now, there’s the question. You answer 
it! | 


Retouching Enlargements 


The object of retouching should be to 
correct faults, not only engendered from. 
defective manipulation but as well faults | 
originating from the want of conformity of 
the actual photographic image with that 
presented to our normal vision. 

In this latter category may be included 
such discrepancies in the photograph as 
excessive or insufficient effects of relief or 
deviation of form, whether in the figure 
itself or in the surroundings. | 

In the former category the retouching has 
objective value in correction, necessitated 
by the mere mechanical means employed for 
the amplification, faults which though pres- 
ent in the small original are not so pro- 
nounced as when exhibited in the enlarged 
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view. The necessary wider separation of 
the masses of light and shade, forming 
the picture, causes a difference in the 
appearance of the granular structure which 
manifests itself, for the first time, on the 
enlargement. 

If the enlargement be made from an 
initially good negative this granularity is 
not over-pronounced, and if the size of the 
copy is not considerable may be discounted 
altogether; but in large dimension copies it 
is unpleasantly manifested and therefore 
calls particularly upon the skill of the 
retoucher. 

The alteration of the -relativity of the 
masses of light and shade in the composi- 
tion, due to the mechanical separation inci- 
dent upon the enlarging process, may 
improve the effect in the enlargement, or 
the contrary of course, conditioned essen- 
tially by the character of the original 
negative of small size, and just here comes 
in the exercise of taste and judgment of the 
retoucher. 


TTI OUC 
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When the enlargement is effected by 
making a negative of the size requisite to 
give a direct dimension, the grain produced 
may be removed or softened by use of the 
brush, but here there is danger of producing 
dissimilarity of the entire picture and a 
detailed finishing which in case of portrai- 
ture might result disastrously. 

In such cases where the grain threatens 
to come out boldly to the detriment of the 
copy, direct enlargement upon the bromide 
paper is advisable, because here the grain 
does not show so pronouncedly and also 
because there is greater opportunity to 
soften the effect upon the easel by regu- 
lation of focus and massing the detail by 
retouching. 

It must be kept in mind that the method 
of retouching should vary with the size of 
the enlargement. 

Invariably the treatment should be broad 
instead of finicky. But with small size 
pictures the effect should not be too broad 
because small views are examined close up 
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and such an effect is generally not pleasant, 
and besides, the close examination gives 
opportunity to scrutinize the retouching. In 
large pictures, on the contrary, this broad 
treatment is of benefit, and, at the distance 
demanded for their observation brush work, 
is not perceptible. In all brush work, the 
size conditions the character of the work by 
the brush. 

With small pictures the worker should be 
close up to his subject and the work done 
with a steady hand. 

Large work, on the other hand, should be 
placed on an easel so as to give greater 
freedom to the action of the hand and enable 
the operator to step back and examine the 
progress of his work and use the mahlstick 
to keep his hand steady. 

It is the best plan to begin with the photo- 
graphic outlines; that is, the lines of the 
mouth, eyes, nose and the contour of the 
face. Next the hair and garments and leave 
the surface of the face to the last. 

Many workers err in working up the 
enlargement without having at hand the 
original for constant reference. 

This is a grave mistake, as in large 
pictures the forms often appear much dif- 
ferent and it is easy to get astray especially 
if you have not had some experience in 
retouching. The forms and contours are 
very likely to appear altered here and there 
in the enlargement and you are liable to 
change the character by following the lines 
without due consultation with the small 
picture for guidance. 

The original print, by the way, should be 
perfectly printed, neither too light nor too 
dark. . 

In an enlargement the shadows almost 
always require some strengthening, but the 
treatment in all cases must be by means of 
broad and not by finicky touches, little 
strokes of the brush. Of course in brush 
retouching each stroke must be suffered to 
dry thoroughly before putting the next one 
on or it may be washed away by the succeed- 
ing one. 

Apply each stroke with decision lightly, 
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If too much 
pressure is used, you are apt to wash away 
parts by a former application even if they 
should be quite dry. 

In retouching, the art is to hit the right 


quickly and with a sure hand. 


proportion, 

Fither the greater part of a finished 
enlargement must consist of retouching or it 
will look as if it were not properly finished. 
If the enlargement has been made from a 
rather poor original, the difficulty, of course, 
increases proportionally. Any corrections 
would entail extra work on an 
enlargement had better be done directly on 
the original. Of course in doing such cor- 
rections, great attention should be paid to 
its relation to the enlargement to be made. 

If the background be defective or if there 
is any necessity to remove from it any 
object, the whole of the background must 
be covered either in the original with grey 
color (opaque) or during enlargement on 


which 


the small negative with opaque, so that in 
the enlargement, when finished, we will 
have a perfectly white ground. 

The same procedure must be followed 
when the background in the original is too 
dark. 

Be careful, however, to preserve the out- 
lines, work close up to the light so as to keep 
to the line of contour. 

In the case of a portrait, outstanding 
hairs, or other light objects, (such as lace 
or tulle, which project into the background) 
must be carefully blocked out, as they may 
be thus easier drawn in again than retouched 
around, which requires considerable skill to 
do well. 

Any part of the apparel which has to be 
improved must be treated in the same way 
as the background and covered simply with 
a coat of India ink either in the original or 
in the negative. It is a great mistake to 
retouch such things by lines and dots as 
that kind of work shows up badly in the 
enlargement and can always be recognized 
even with the most careful handling. 
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Where Background 


The work of the painter is generally a 
safe guide to the photographer of artistic 
aspiration. If we examine and analyze 
paintings to discover the intent and purpose 
of the background and its significance, we 
note that the principal factor in securing 
harmony of relation of the components of 
the picture is in the way the background is 
adapted to the circumstances imposed by the 
motive of the subject treated. 

The figure, to be sure, demands para- 
mount attention and our first consideration, 
but the general practice of regarding the 
background setting to the picture as the 
mere accessory often results in really nulli- 
fying the good features of the model, and 
sometimes, by its incongruity to the subject, 
throws the composition out of 
relation. 

A background ought to be differently con- 
ceived with each change of subject. Some- 
times quietness is demanded to emphasize 
the virtues of the main topic. So related it 
should not be in the least degree obtrusive 
or self-assertive, but there are times when 
interest in the background adds to our 
interest in the subject itself. 

Where we treat a single head study, bust 


whole 


is in Consideration 


picture, it is inadmissible to allow any prom- 
inence in the background. It must here be 
With so limited a presentation of 
the figure one is constrained to use a most 


retiring. 


simple background. This does not imply that 
it should be monotonous and uniform, but 
the interest in it should be that had by 
management of the light and shade alone. 
It ought to be delicately gradated so as to 
suggest atmosphere about the head, but the 
relief simulated should not be too pro- 
nounced. Stereoscopic relief may mystify 
the uninitiated by its similitude of reality, 
but the artist seeks rather to produce the 
illusion of relief upon a plane surface. Plain 
backgrounds should therefore be nicely 
gradated. 

With half-length studies the use of a 
more varied ground may often be desirable. 
A landscape, for instance, offers peculiar 
charms and often admirably sets off such a 
figure, but there are dangers attending its 
unstudied employment. It must be perfectly 
in relation with the figure, both as to the 
motive expressed by the figure, its dimen- 
sions and the character of its illumination. 

It is just here that the inexperienced make 
the most egregious mistakes. Where scenic 
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backgrounds are employed care must be 
taken to study the character of the perspec- 
tive. Generally in the scene too great a 
prospect is represented. 

Suppose our background is of this wide- 
angle character, a well-conceived piece of 
composition, which attracts by its 
intrinsic beauty. There are quite a number 
of such displayed at our convention exhibits, 
The foreground is occupied by a well-drawn 
mass of shrubbery, with abundance of 
flowers, the middle distance is balanced by 
luxuriant foliage and a beautiful rustic 
fence, the distance hazy with indistinctness. 
A scene which a landscape photographer 
would be delighted with, but it is wholly 
unsuited to introduce a figure such as would 
be acceptable as a portrait study. The size 
demanded to make the portrait acceptable 
would be entirely out of proportion to the 
perspective. Such a scene demands that the 
figure should be small to be normal in com- 
parison with the well-defined objects in the 
foreground. If we make our figure as is 
generally done, to fit the dimensions of the 
plate it would look like some of the pictures 
of the gigantic people which Gulliver fell 
in with in his remarkable voyage to 
Brobdinag. 


one 


Screening the Lens 


A fitting which is seldom found in the ordinary 
professional outfit is an efficient lens hood or sky 
shade. This is such a very useful adjunct that 
such neglect is surprising. A good sky shade 
allows of clean negatives being made in positions 
which would otherwise be impossible, and_ this 
applies particularly to work under very strong 
conditions of light, such as prevail in many coun- 
tries beyond the humid and temperate climate of 
northern Europe. Perhaps, for ordinary work, 
the best form of hood is a simple flap attached to 
the front of the camera, which can be fixed in any 
position without interfering with the use of the 
flap. Tubular lens hoods, unless lined with a non- 
reflecting material, such as black or dark green 
velvet, are liable to reflect light from their lower 
portion, but a flap is free from this objection. 
With such subjects as monuments situated below a 
brightly-lighted window the sky shade is invaluable 
as it is to cut off the direct rays of the sun when 
working against the light—The British Journal of 
Photography. 
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Studio Flash Lamp 


Tying Up Dealers to Handle One Line Only 


In every business there is a custom of 


of the dealer to retain 


the line, 


of 


manufacturers or jobbers, more or less 
extensive, of allowing one dealer in a town 
to handle their line on condition that no 


competitive line be handled. I take it, 
therefore, that the following letter should 
interest every reader :— 


course, that constitutes the whip which 
the manufacturer can hold over him. 

Doubtless you have discussed this 
matter in some of your articles, but I 
should like to have your opinion stated 
at as much length as necessary. 


Just what does the law say nowadays 
about the so-called 100 per cent. con- 
tract? Last year several of the full- 
line manufacturers went to the dealers 
with such a contract, binding them to 
sell nothing but the line made by the 
manufacturer. But owing to adverse 
conditions little attempt, I understand, 
has been made to enforce such con- 
tracts. There is some evidence, how- 
ever, that pressure will be renewed this 
year. 
tion secure in such a policy, and is there 
any way the dealer can combat it with- 
out giving up his line? 


Is the manufacturer’s legal posi- 


It is the desire 


M. 

What this correspondent refers to is the 
arrangement alluded to in the introduction 
to this article: “We will let you handle 
our line of collars, or binders, or canned 
goods, provided you handle no competitive 
brands.” Is this legal and 
enforced? 


can it be 


There was no question as to the legality 
of such contracts before the passage of the 
Clayton Act in 1915, which provided, Sec- 
tion 3, that :— 

“it shall be unlawful for any person 

engaged in commerce, etc., to lease or 


make a sale or contract for sale of 
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The “HI-POWER” Twin Arc Lamp 
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performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
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goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, suppose by the buyer taking over the line 
under such an agreement, subsequently buy- 
ing a competitive line also, and the original 
seller then asking for an injunction against 
him or suing him for damages for breach of 
contract, or it might be raised by a compet- 
itor of the seller. 


supplies or other commodities, etc., on 
the condition, agreement or understand- 
ing that the lessee or purchaser thereof 
shall not use or deal in the goods, wares 
or merchandise, machinery, supplies or 
other commodities of a competitor or 
competitors of the lessor or seller, 
where the effect of such lease, sale or 
contract for sale or such condition, 
agreement or understanding may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 


This exact question has 
not yet arisen anywhere so far as I know, 
but courts have decided cases that border on 
it, and from these I am able to make a guess 
as to what the courts will do with the ques- 
tion before us if it ever comes up. 

One important feature of all such cases is 
whether a dealer was merely appointed 


The crux of this section is in the italicized exclusive agent for the seller. If he was, of 


words—where the effect of such agreement 
is to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. 

So far as I have been able to find no court 
has squarely decided the question whether 
such an agreement, made by a seller who 
had no monopoly and was not trying to 
create one, was legal.. How would the 
legality of such an agreement be raised? I 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


course he would handle his principal’s line 
alone. Such agency agreements are always 
legal. In other cases no attempt is made 
to appoint a dealer an agent; the line is 
simply sold to him outright on condition 
that he handle no competitive line. It is 
the latter case I shall discuss. 

In considering cases akin to this, the 
courts always lay great stress on whether 
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the seller has a monopoly of what he is sell- 
ing or occupies a dominant position in his 
field. If he does, his agreements binding | 
dealers not to sell competitive goods will be 
illegal, because carrying them out would 
lessen competition and tend to create 
monopoly. 

Take the well-known pattern cases, in 
which manufacturers of the paper patterns 
women use to cut clothes by, tied retailers 
up with what they called “agency” agree- 
ments (the court said they were sales, how- 
ever) not’ to sell competitive patterns. The 
court declared such contracts illegal because 
they tended to monopoly. There were only 
three or four pattern companies, and 
together they controlled a large percentage 
of the pattern business of the country. “If 
there were but one dry goods store in a 
village and the plaintiff (pattern company) 
could make this contract with the proprietor 
of that store, it would secure a practical 
monopoly of the pattern business of that 
village,’ said the court, its decision being 
explicitly based on the conclusion that the 
pattern companies were so few and so large 
that carrying out of such contracts would 
tend toward monopoly. 

Would the ruling be the same as to an 
agreement made by a seller who was merely 
one of several in the field and who con- 
trolled only a small percentage of the total 
output of his class of goods? I think not. 
My own judgment is that such a seller, since 
he can refuse to sell John Jones, a retailer 
altogether, can legally sell him on condition 
that Jones sell no competitive line. If Jones 
takes the line and then breaks his agree- 
ment by also taking a competitive line, I 
feel some doubt as to what the seller’s 
remedy would be, particularly as to his right 
to take back the goods which Jones still had 
in stock, but it is perfectly clear that the 
seller need not sell Jones anything more. 

The U. S. Supreme Court, which event: | 
ually gets all these questions, has not yet 
had this question before it. It did have 
something like it before it, however, in the 
Gratz case, in which the Federal Trade 


\ 
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Commission had prosecuted a firm of eround # ior ‘complaint *— * == It 


jobbers for refusing to sell cotton ties unless 
the buyer would also buy bagging. The 
Commission said this was unfair competi- 
tion, but the Supreme Court reversed in 


real competition is to continue, the right 
of the individual to exercise reasonable 
discretion in respect to his own busi- 
ness methods must be presumed. 


these words :— 


The complaint contains no intimation 
that W. J. & G. (the defendants) did 
not properly obtain their ties and bag- 
ging as merchants usually do; the 
amount controlled by them is not 
stated, nor is it alleged that they held a 
monopoly of either ties or bagging, or 
had ability, purpose or intent to acquire 
one. So far as appears, acting indepen- 
dently, they undertook to sell their law- 
fully acquired property in the ordinary 
course, without deception, misrepre- 
sentation or oppression, and at fair 
prices to purchasers willing to take it 
on terms openly announced. Nothing 
is alleged which would justify the con- 
clusion that the public suffered injury 
or that competitors had _ reasonable 


This gives quite a glimpse into the mind 
of the United States Supreme Court upon 
similar questions, and personally I have no 
doubt that where no monopoly was shown, 
nor dominating position in the trade on the 
part of the seller, the highest court in the 
land would find nothing in such agreements 
to condemn. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
3% 

A celebrated white preacher had been en- 
gaged to address the congregation of a little 
negro church and was being introduced by the 
very nervous colored pastor. 

“Sistern an’ brethren,” he began. “It affords 
me the extremest pleasuah to introduce de 
speaker of de evenin’. I wants to explain, dat 
while his skin ain’t de same color as de odders 
heah, I assures you his heart is as black as 
any of yourn.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of October 5th appears an 
article by D. Charles from the British 
Journal of Photography. While the argu- 
ment why professional photographers are 
not more respected refers to commercial 
men, it holds equally good to portrait 
makers. Some writers to a metropolitan 
newspaper in 1914 wrote :—‘Business men 
cannot hope for prosperity so long as they 
pour their surplus into land. ‘Their invest- 


ments in land increases its cost to their 
customers who pay interest on water in land 
in long years instead of spending the money 
in goods.” Truer words were never spoken. 
His prediction also comes true that land 
speculators would boost real estate and 
bring business upon its knees again after a 
period of prosperity. Now photographers 
need a lot of floor space and I believe gen- 


erally must spend too much for rent. Where 
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high prices are possible, the rent might not 
be a disturbing factor, but, after all, most 
of us do business with the average public 
who watch how much they spend. Of course 
frames or other merchandise might be sold 
thereby cutting down the overhead for the 
photographic end, or a residence studio in 
the right location will keep the land tribute 
down to normal. Now every profession | 
know of, (except music perhaps) one must 
conform to certain restrictions or examina- 
tions before one can practice photography, 
however, is “open game”’ and because it is 
so, no doubt, compels some schemes to raise 
the business, but does not always add to 
Add to this 
the “high land tribute,” we catch it coming 
A remedy? 


the dignity of the profession. 
and going. There is just one 
that [ know of, keep the land tribute down, 
so we can afford to make people come to us 
without offering our services at too low a 
price or ever giving something away for 
nothing. Perhaps less business for awhile 


and better business and more respect for the 
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The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 
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future. Not even newspapers ought to be 
given special favors for we have none to 
expect from that source either. 

Perhaps the best answer of all is, if pos- 
sible, to own the studio real estate yourself 
providing you can get it at the right price 
(not often possible nowadays, I admit). 
This helps toward respect and profit! 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Background to Vignettes 


The style of photographic portraiture 
called the vignette was at one time quite the 
fashion and when properly and artistically 
effected presents a pleasing variety. It is 
at present not much in evidence in portrai- 
ture, though occasionally some of the 
masters in photography give us the head of 
the model with this additional charm, for 
when well presented it is indeed charming. 
Aside from its intrinsic beauty there is 
sometimes a necessity imposed upon the 
photographer to have recourse to it as a 
means of betterment of defective accesso- 


ries in the picture. We shall not here touch 
upon this phase of the subject, where 
vignetting plays a remedial part, but shall 
speak directly of it as an intentional purpose 
for enhancing the artistic value. 

A special background for artistic vignet- 
ting direct is imperative, for the simple 
reason that a background for vignetted por- 
traits is generally in too light a key to be 
effective in the plain (portrait. If the 
ordinary dark ground is used it is found too 
intense for giving the pleasant atmospheric 
effect. So we may take as a general prin- 
ciple that delicacy and good gradation in a 
vignette is associated with the use of a light 
ground. Where the dark ground is unavoid- 
able much trouble is encountered in watch- 
ing and modifying the vignetting appliances. 
Unless this special care is taken the result 
instead of showing an image with a few 
delicate touches around the head and bust, 
imperceptibly softening into the white sur- 
roundings, will show a dark distinct oval 
or pear-shape disk with a smudgy edge. 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 


work of varied kind. ‘ 
The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 


the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank VY. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete wit! 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
hotography in all its various phases. This new book by 
Ve G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out_of the regular. and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. i 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by_means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’ (London). 

In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial poears yas thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed an 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight, contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print. or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.” 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co., 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co.,510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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SEPTONA 


EPTONA will render beautiful warm tones in one to 
ten minutes according to the temperature of the bath. 
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Septona can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle 
will make 2000 ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 
gr “The No-Scum Toning Solution 5x7prints. Price $1.25 per bottle. For sale by dealers. 


For all Developing Papers 


ECONOMICAL anpdD CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


L. HALLEN, Mer,, Ft'Srtoe 


The most effective screen for a vignette 
background is one of a very light gray in 
the upper portion, graduating into a slightly 
darker tone in the lower part, the gradations 
being soft and continuous and passing off 
into a cloud-like semblance. The back- 
ground should be small enough to be con- 
veniently handled, inasmuch as only a small 
area is demanded. It should be mounted on 
a movable stand and so arranged as to be 
placed at any desired height, so as to bring, 
when necessary, the darker parts just where 
they may best relieve the head of the model. 
This stand may also be inclined forward or 


backward, so that one may soften or make 


more intense. It is evident that such a 
contrivance, though simple, has a_ wide 
application. 

* 


Perversity of the Sitter 


Most photographers have met with sitters who 
insist on being photographed in a “comfortable” 
position and who complain that the pose is cer- 
tainly unnatural because they are not “easy.” 
People often think that everything which is com- 
fortable must be naturally graceful and therefore 
beautiful. They will throw themselves into a 
chair in a posture which in the picture would 
make their legs look as if they were suffering 
with elephantiasis and their heads microcephalic. 
With all the trials and vexations to which the 
whims of the public expose the photographic 
artist, it is not always easy to be affable and cour- 
teous, or even to keep equanimity of temper. But 
still he has to assume a virtue if he has not 
one—for his own sake as well as for the sake of 
his patron. 

It is not surprising that sometimes the stupidity 
of his client puts him out of sorts with human- 
ty, for there is a point where endurance ceases 
to be a virtue. A lady, for instance, will return 
six of a dozen pictures and ask to have them 
taken off the mount and six of another kind put 
in their places without the least remorse, for 
the simple reason that she doesn’t like the way 
her hat is on or because her shirtwaist belt 
was up. 


SRL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 
FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 


No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


—_ JUST OUT ——_ 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S °° New York 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 


lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 


5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 

10 ADE, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 

11 eeeeeulys 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 

22 ent ADI, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 

29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 

32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 

36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 

37 . January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 

41 . January, 1913 . Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous “*291” (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special f Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 ..4 Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 \ June £913 { Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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AN EVER READY—DEPENDABLE—AND 
INSTANTANEOUS OPERATING LIGHT 


The Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


makes all exposures in 485 of a second. 
both height and angle it is suitable for all styles of lightings. 


The quality of work made with it is limited only by the 
operator’s ability. 
Send for Complete Descriptive Booklet 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO 


3eing adjustable in 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
———— PUBLISHER ———— 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


M. R. Gowman has opened a studio in Yakima, 
Wash. 

M. E. Parham, of Sturgis, has opened a new 
studio in Goshen, Ind. 

Oscar B. Welker, Middletown, Conn., has sold 
his studio to E. G. Turner, of Detroit, Mich. 


Geo. N. Heald, of Peterborough, N. H., has con- 
nected with the Lindsey Studio, Concord, N. H. 


W. M. Stephenson, of Atlanta, Ga., has entered 
into partnership with B. Frank Moore, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. L. Daggett, of the Daggett Studio, Seymour, 
Wis., has turned the management of his studio 
over to Miss L. Eggleston. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by 


Albert F. Milliard, of Wheeling, W. Va.  Liabili- 
ties are approximately $2,500 and assets $700. 


William Way, who operates a studio at Long 
Beach, Calif., announces that he will open studios 
in Ventura and Santa Barbara. The Ventura 
branch manager will be George Stigleman. 


“Pop” Wells, officially known as C. H. Wells, 
veteran manager of Zimmerman Bros., St. Paul, 
Minn., has left on a six months’ vacation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wells will spend the winter in Florida. 


Oswald P. Menzel, who has conducted a studio 
in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for 25 years, has sold 
out his business to W. A. Drumb. Mr. Menzel is 
retiring permanently and Mr. Drumb has taken 
immediate possession. 


J. F. Schultz, of Chehalis, Wash., has taken 
possession of the Fitz-Patrick studio which he 
recently purchased. Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Fitz- 
Patrick, the former owners, are leaving for 
Peking, China, to become connected with a studio 
in that city. 


Frederick W. Keasbey, Morristown, N. J., 
announces that the Kalogen and Struss Pictorial 
Lenses can be secured at 22 East 30th Street, New 
York City. A full line of SPLs will be in stock. 
At the new agency’s office will be an exhibition of 
examples of the work done with this lens. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


PERMANENT PoOsITION, in a modernly-equipped 

studio in Pennsylvania, will be open Nov. 10th 
for an all-around workman—lady or gentleman. 
Do not reply unless position is wanted after 
Christmas. Address B-4, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A competent printer and retoucher; one 
able to work backgrounds. Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading, Pa. 


A PROMINENT Middle-West mount manufacturing 

concern needs an experienced salesman—one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the trade and who 
can show successful past results. When writing, 
mention the territory with which you are familiar 
and the volume of sales which you can produce. 
Your letter will be held in strict confidence. AAA, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED—Young woman wishes position 

in Chicago. Good printer and dark-room worker, 
also retoucher. Write Box 978, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Position as all-around man. Can man- 

age small studio. Seventeen years’ experience. 
South preferred. Address W. F., care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
For SALE—Modern, finely-equipped studio in large 
Ohio city—doing $12,000 a year. Price $1,750. 
$1,000 down. A wonderful buy. Address Box 984, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Studio in Richmond, Va., at a great 

sacrifice. Well equipped for portrait and com- 
mercial work. Good reason for selling. Price $2,000. 
Jas. A. Warde, 11114 East Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


For SALE—Studio, best location business district. 
Well established in portrait, commercial and 
amateur work. Cheap if taken at once. Must sell 
on account of poor health. Address owner, E W. 
Hinderman, 705 Exchange Street, Kenosha, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS colored in oil or water colors for 

the trade. Send a sepia print and 75c for trial 
order, any size up to 8x10. Godchaux Studio, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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We read this somewhere the other day, and 
it appealed to us—perhaps it will to you: 
“I’ve learned something, boys. I wish every 
man on earth who was the failure I was could 
know it, too. There’s many a wall in front of 
him that looks impregnable; but it’s only 
manufactured by a lot of human folks just 
like vou and me. In the case of a great influ- 
ence for evil, those folks who built it were 
only good people like us gone wrong. There's 
many a chap in this world who would be as- 
tounded how easily he could drive his per- 
sonality through the thickness of the obstruc- 
tion in his path to success if he’d only get over 
being afraid of a thing on acount of its size 
and look at its quality.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


_ Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


WILLOUGHB Yee ce er 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis. Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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For roundness and brilliancy — 
for the best possible repro- 
duction of the scale of 


the negative—use 


ARTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESTERINaY 
All Dealers’ 
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Focusing ts automatic—there 
is no possibility of error be- 
cause the human factor ts 
eliminated. An automatic 
cam ts so perfectly coordi- 
nated with the movements of 
the camera that the slightest 
change in the size of image 
makes a corres ponding change 
in its focus. 


The No.2, 8x10 Eastman 
Projection Printer 


Produces enlargements from $ xto and all smaller sizes 
of negatives as simply, as accurately and with as great speed 
as a contact printer. Deliveries are now being made— 
order your printer today. 


The No. 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, includ- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens f. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Use the light that 
1s soft—that Aas vol- 
ume—that 1s safe. 


WRAT TEN 
SAFELIGHT LAMPS 


Produce a soft, indirect light that does not cause eye strain. 
The Safelights are spectroscopically tested—they transmit 
a great volume of light but it is light which can be used 
with safety. Series 2 Safelight furnished with lamps unless 
otherwise specified. Safelights are interchangeable. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp No. 1, as above ..... $10.00 
Do. No. 2 without slide for white light........ 750 
Series 1 Safelight for film or plates, not color 
SENSITIVE, S' XiLOn -eeaeme. . ..71. ee re Leo 
Series 2 Safelight for orthochromatic film or 
plates) 3% 10 ae cree. - 1. Cus eo eee ee 1226 
Series 3 Safelight for panchromatic film or 
plates,-8 x LO Peepemsmeeee. os. oe ene Teg 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESTERINS Ye 
All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for better portrait prints 


Portrait Bromide has that special 
quality which reproduces the most 
delicate modeling of the portrait 
negative. Its pleasing tone and tex- 
ture—the richness of the carbon 
brown print secured by re-develop- 
ment enable one to duplicate the 
contact quality and effect. 


Supplied in two colors and two sur faces 
D White Rough Matte E Buff Rough Matte 
D White Rough Lustre E Buff Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Irts 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHE tome RNY. 
All Dealers’. 
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Its long scale insures correct 
reproduction—its latitude com- 
pensates for error in exposure 
while its non-halation quality 
preserves the highlight detail. 


For better results use 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Single NO Cents. 
o. 74 5 Wednesday, November 16, 1921 SZOO hak aa poston. 


RS Ry Ry ay Oy > 


636 FRANKLIN S QUARE| 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE BOER TING DE LUXE AT 
i AN RACTIVE PRICE 
ze Price ___ | Quaker City 


3ARNETT Mart Foto : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat =m to sell the goods. 


“ ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
ay of dignity which places it beyond the classification 

of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 
tht flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
stinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
cckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


wrder in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER @iizy. CARD 


mony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


. No. Size Folio Opening for COMPANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 

559 4%x9 3 x 4 Square d 

ets Aout ee 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
S 51 52. x1) 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


en 


LENSES|WOLLENSA K|SHUTTERS) 


Short winter days—busy holidays 
call for a speedier, better lens 


VELOSTIGMAT 
Series II F:4.5 


the high-speed all-round 
studio anastigmat. Equally 
well adapted to_ portraits, 
groups, standing figures, etc. 
Ideal for home portraiture. 
Also excellent for commer- 
cialand view work. The most 
essential type of studio lens. 


VITAX 
Portrait F: 3.8 


the ultra-rapid improved 
Petzval type of lens. Makes 
portraits of rounded life-like 
quality. Extreme speed 
makes it ideal for child pho- 
tography. If you have a 
group lens, the Vitax con- 
stitutes a better selection 
than the Velostigmat. 


OLLENSAK OPTICAL om 4 


HE busy months of November and 

December vitally concern the success 
of every studio. They bring the rush of 
holiday business and the short days of 
winter. And the far-seeing photographer, 
working under high pressure and adverse 
condition must nevertheless turn out the 
kind of work that will bring repeat orders 
and new customers. 

Will your lens equipment capably handle 
these stringent conditions? Will it produce 
uniformly excellent portraits and satisfied 
customers? Will it build future business for 
your studio? If it isa modern, speedy Wollen- 
sak objective, it most certainly will. Other- 
wise, your best efforts will be handicapped. 


Do not let this profitable holiday season 
find you unprepared. Write to your stock 
house today—now—and tell them the size 
of Velostigmat F:4.5, Vitax F:3.8 or 
Verito Soft Focus F: 4 you want to try out. 
Or, write us for further information. 


EES CHESTER, PE 


eS 


Mauufacturers of a complete line of photographic objectives for every phase of studio and commercial work 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
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AND THE 


“ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


ae WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


636 Franklin Square (cor. ‘ 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 
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Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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How to Study Pictures 


The student of art when he comes to 
tudy a picture generally pursues the 
nethod of analysis because his education 
leads him to consider a picture as a work of 
onstruction. But this isolating of the dif- 
erent parts destroys the pleasure derived 
‘rom the impression of its entirety. Analy- 
is is profitable subsequently, but the first 
mpression should be synthetic, for in the 
‘ct of dissection we miss the organic unity 
£ the composition. We might, for in- 
tance, start out to build up a picture with 
lonscientious regard to individual forms 
nd might rigidly obey the laws and princi- 
les of esthetic composition, balancing our 
nes and co-ordinating our masses of light 
nd shade, and yet the work would lack 
oherence and would not please the artistic 
ense. 

The whole effect of light and shade in a 
icture must be organic. It must suggest a 
eason for its being. Unfortunately the 
ocabulary in use relating to light and shade 
> wholly inadequate to convey that knowl- 
dge of the phenomena which the artist in 
thotography so needs. 
| We have the terms, light and shade, re- 
ection, half-tone, half-shade, but the terms 
all far short of explaining really what 


gives our vision the delight it has in con- 
templating beautiful pictures or the scenes 
of Nature itself. 

What is of more value to us than an ac- 
quaintance with significance of various con- 
trasting lines in the picture, the horizontal, 
the vertical, the oblique, etc., is the power 
of appreciating the beauty evolved by a 
balance of the masses of the picture, because 
these affect the eye in their entirety, the 
lines only individually. A want of this har- 
mony of the masses of light and shade and 
intermediate shade is noticeable at the first 
glance, and it is important to appreciate 
them, for they form the values of the pic- 
ture, and not understanding their worth we 
are in danger of reversing them in our own 
work, and more especially are we liable 
as photographers, we make, as it 
were, our own illumination. That is, have 
our lighting under our control. If we copy 
or take our view directly from Nature, 
Nature gives us the values without our ef- 
fort, and we cannot go wrong. But if we 
manage our source of light ourselves, as 
we do in our studio work, we may get the 
reverse of what should be. 

If the lhght, say, is allowed to come in 
distant background the strongest 


when, 


rroin a 
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values would be in the immediate fore- 
ground. Now if any tone should be given 
too dark or too light in receding from the 
foreground to the distance it would be false 
in value, and our picture would not seem 
true. ‘There is always a scale of gradation 
from black to white. 

True, there may be cases in Nature 
where some accident produces a false value, 
but in all such cases the falsity is not due 
to Nature, but to some object which is 
really out of place. 

A white house in a landscape or a black 
object in the foreground which have no 
artistic business there might upset the whole 
tone of the picture on account of the too 
high or low pitch. 

In studio portraiture we frequently see 
just such false notes which distract us from 
the enjoyment of the otherwise good com- 
position. 

In photographs of interiors the light 
sometimes comes in through a window and 
strikes directly upon a picture hung on the 
wall. The white margin of the picture has 
the same value as the strong light from the 
window, and, projected upon the dark back- 
ground, falsifies the key of the whole sub- 
ject. Again, suppose we intend to photo- 
graph a bunch of flowers made up of yel- 
low daisies, pink carnations and violets. 
The yellow has higher values than the pink, 
and the pink higher than the violet, and the 
violet higher than the green foliage. Now, 
you see the necessity of seeing synthetic- 
ally the result. The photographer who uses 
an isochromatic plate and a color screen 
must have a sort of intuition how the tones 
will come out if he wants to preserve the 
relations. He must not depress too much 
the violet or pink or exalt unduly the yellow 
and the green. 

Modern pictorial work by means of 
photography seems to be in the direction of 
less contrast than would have been accept- 
able some thirty years back. That is, there 
is a tendency to keep the values in a picture 
more delicate. This tendency is especially 
noticeable in the best portrait work. 
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Particular relief in the picture was re- 
quired to please the artistic taste of former 
days. Relief was thought most essential to 
the portrait, but nowadays the differentia- 
tion of the sitter and the background is but 
slight and relief is secured by courting nice 
gradations. 

The black color of a lady’s dress, for 
instance, is not relieved by white lace trim- 
mings, and the whole set off against a gray 
background so as to emphasize the figure in 
good relief, but we prefer now to have the 
ground in a tone very little different from 
the drapery. 

This kind of relief, atmospheric relief, 
demands much skill, tact and taste to get 
anything like the semblance of an interpo- 
sition of atmosphere between the model and 
the background. And it is not accomplished 
by smudge, but by good honest management 
of the light. 


Reducing Negatives 


The great desire of the careful worker im 
photography is to get initial good results, 
and he always deplores the necessity of 
working over his productions to make them 
presentable. But there are so many contin- 
gencies incident upon the making of perfect 
products by photography that even with the 
exercise of painstaking endeavor good 
results do not always accrue. The difficulty 
attending the exposing and developing of 
negatives so as to secure rich gradation, 
where the highest lights and deepest 
shadows may both be rendered in the print 
without sacrificing one for the other is nota 
mere mechanical operation, but calls for 
exercise of judgment in determining to what 
degree the development shall be carried and 
consequently the personal equation is some- 
times accountable for failures even where 
the operator has skill. 

When an error in judgment has thus been 
made, some means is sought to remedy the 
ill, inasmuch as it is often impossible t0 
begin the work de nova. Intensification and 
reduction are resorted to for this purpose. 
Intensification generally may be applied 
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ost effectually, inasmuch as the building 
» is more easily accomplished than the 
alling down, for the simple reason that our 
yemical methods of intensification may be 
jade to act more proportionally than our 
ducing agents. 

In reduction the complaint is always made 
at the agents employed do not act uni- 
ermly upon the film, but have an inordinate 
enchant to eat out the shadow detail, just 
‘e areas where the action is least desirable, 
id by the time that the high lights are 
ought down to the proper degree the 
lation between them and the shadows has 
‘en so disturbed that the result is most 
adesirable. The agents employed are 
amerous, but that almost universally used 
» to the quite recent times is the so-called 
armers’ Solution, a mixture of ferri- 
anide (red) of potassium and hyposul- 
tite of soda. A number of years ago 
‘atmough Webster, of England, first 
ought before the photographic public the 
sults of his experiments with ammonium 
sulphate. 

Its value lies in its apparent selective 
tion upon the thicker or denser portions 
the film of the negative, and therefore 
ost welcome as a means of securing pro- 
rtional relations. There is no doubt that 
is agent will, under certain conditions, do 
- that is claimed for it, but the chemical 
elf seems somewhat erratic. In other 
ards, some specimens of the salt are active, 
hers positively inert, and, strange to say, 
e fresh product is the failing one. 

It might be interesting here to go into the 
emical reaction which takes place during 
e reduction of the silver image, but we 
all not further touch upon the chemistry 
an its bearing upon the present question. 
The persulphate of ammonium has really 
solvent action upon the gelatine itself, and 
e needs to bear this in mind, for it may do 
jury in its way to the film from this pure 
2chanical property. This action of the 
lt reminds us to say that failures in its 
havior may not always be due to the 
2rtness of the chemical itself. The acid 
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fixing bath is extensively used in practice to 
prevent tendency to frill, and the worker 
fails to consider that the alum in the fixing 
bath also acts mechanically in hardening the 
gelatine, and so makes the film refractory 
to the mechanical action of the persulphate. 
However, though the alum may make the 
gelatine somewhat impervious to the persul- 
phate solution, still it does not deprive the 
film of its osmotic action. In using the 
persulphate of ammonium, therefore, it is 
found that the film not acted upon by 
astringents like alum, tannin, formaldehyde, 
etc., yields better to the reducing action, and, 
secondly, that stale persulphate is more 
energetic than the fresh salt. On analysis 
we find that the stale variety by decom- 
position has some proportion of acid in it, 
and it would naturally follow that the 
presence of an acid is essential to its 
effectual action. Sulphuric acid is therefore 
added to the salt in the formula. The 
strength of the solution should never exceed 
2 per cent. Trouble is likely to loom up if 
stronger solutions are employed in the shape 
of unsightly stain areas. The reducer has a 
continuing action which must be checked in 
time, otherwise the reduction, though seem- 
ingly correct, will advance during the wash- 
ing of the plate. 

Wash instantly on obtaining the proper 
degree of reduction under the tap for five 
minutes, and then transfer to a 10 per cent. 
solution of sodium sulphite and again wash. 

In a former paper on the subject of 
reducing negatives by chemical means our 
space did not allow us to get further in the 
subject than a recounting of the merits and 
demerits of the ammonium _persulphate 
reducer. The virtues of this salt were found 
to be dependent upon the particular method 
of application, a method not always possible 
of the securing. Most photographers still 
hold by the old Farmers’ Solution, and, 
indeed, if this reducer be constituted in 
certain deviation from the general formula 
its action will be almost if not quite as 
effectual as that of persulphate of ammonia 
under the most favorable conditions. 
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The general formula, as published by 
Farmer some years back, is a saturated 
solution of ferricyanide of potassium (red 
prussiate), 1 part; hypo, 30 grains to ounce 
of water, 10 parts. 

This reducer so constituted acts vigor- 
ously, but unfortunately if any continued 
action is demanded it eats inordinately the 
shadows before it has properly reduced the 
highlights, and so it is only employed where 
a slight reduction of the film is needed. 

However, in the course of experimenting 
with it we found that a slight modification 
was only needed to make it work more 
uniformly even under prolonged action. 
The shadows were found to be much better 
preserved and the result quite equal to that 
had with persulphate of ammonia without 
danger of encountering stain. We found 
first that the strength of the ferricyanide as 
given in the orgininal formula was too great, 
and, secondly, the strength of the hypo too 
weak and not proportionally enough. 

We came upon the method quite accident- 
ally. We had occasion to reduce an over 
dense negative immediately after fixation 
and before the hypo had been at all washed 
from the film. Our. quantity at hand also 
of ferricyanide was not quite sufficient. We 
mixed up the solution, however, and sub- 
mitted our hypo-soaked film to its action. 
The action proceeded slowly, as we had 
somewhat anticipated, but we were delight- 
fully surprised to discover what harmonious 
reduction we had secured. We reasoned, 
therefore, naturally that the hypo in excess 
had a restraining action, and accordingly 
we put it to a test.’ We constituted a 
reducer as follows, which we tried first 
upon a negative which had been thoroughly 
washed and dried: Ferricyanide of potas- 
sium, 60 grains; water, 1 ounce; hypo, 40 
grains ; water, 1 ounce. Of this we took for 
reducer: Ferricyanide solution, 1 part ; hypo 
solution, 20 parts. 

If you reduce, however, directly after 
fixing, and before the film has been washed 
from the impregnated hypo salt, use only 
10 parts of hypo to 1 part of ferricyanide. 
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It is found necessary, despite the solu- 
bility of the ferricyanide, that its action 
continues unless the plate is well washed. 
Therefore it is safest after reduction is 
complete to wash well under the tap. 


Effects of Under-Exposure on 

the Portrait 

The great recommendation associated 
with the portrait lens is its so-called rapidity 
of exposure. Lens makers used to sacrifice 
other qualities in the lens and believed that 
rapidity compensated. This desire to get 
quick exposures in the studio, where the 
illumination from the necessary modulation 
cannot act with its intensity, is traceable to 
the fear of encountering movement in the 
sitter. Few photographers, however, seem 
to realize how much which is unsatisfactory 
and artistically unpleasing in the portrait 
may be traced to the undertiming of the 
plate. 

It is well known that softness and rich- 
ness of light 'and shadow is to be secured 
only by proper exposure of the sensitive 
plate; that despite the best sort of illum 
nation of a subject, nothing results but 
harshness even when the timing of the 
exposure falls only slightly below fullness. 
It may be said with truthfulness that no 
proper expression of the human _ counte- 
nance is possible with short exposure, and 
that the best appointed studio, where the 
light is perfectly under control, is not able 
to compensate for underexposure. Have 
we not heard photographers criticise ad- 
versely a picture and lay the charge of its 
artistic shortcomings to the means of illumi- 
nation, when really the light was not at 
fault for the imperfect work, but which 
could be traced to the photographer’s pet 
sistency in giving snapshots in his studio. 

Harshness and abrupt shadows, as We 
have said, do not alone exhaust the stock 
of grievances the photographer encounters, 
but other bad features loom up before his 
gaze. He wonders, for instance, why the 
likeness to the sitter appears so differently 
to him from the image which he viewed 
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Will Rounds’ Garden Studio 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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pon the ground glass of his camera when 
e posed the model. 
eemed so soft and harmonious 
nticipated such pleasing results. 

His eye perceived the effect of the good 
lumination, but the short exposure nullified 
ll. Underexposure decidedly modifies in 
ye wrong direction the expression of the 
iodel. For instance, the age, of the sitter 
; always emphasized by the abrupt shadows 
nd lines, and this unpleasant presentation 
; not much helped even if he has recourse 
» a skilled retoucher. More often the 
stoucher succeeds only in producing an 
isipid and expressionless face. But this 
not all in the catalogue of evils attending 
1ort exposure. No good print can be made 
“om an undertimed negative, notwithstand- 
ig enterprising sensitive paper makers’ 
lvertisements to the contrary. 

Sometimes our high art photographer 


Then the portrait 
and he 
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endeavors to produce a particular effect in 
his portrait something like what he has seen 
in the work of a distinguished painter, and 
he gets what he is after by purposely under- 
timing the subject. He may get it in the 
negative, but he cannot get it in the print. 
The print, no matter how much he monkeys 
with it, never comes up to his expectations. 

How often do we hear the assertion made 
that you can get a good print on platinum 
paper only when your negative is a strong 
one and a little inclined to contrast? Now 
this is a fallacy. Every one knows that the 
paramount beauty of the platinum print is 
due to its softness and richness, and how 
is this wealth of gradation possible from an 
undertimed contrasty negative. 

Avoid, therefore, the portraitist’s beset- 
ting sin in undertiming, for beauty of 
expression in the portrait is only possible 
with ample exposure. 


Necessary Work in Commercial Photography 


One of the most important points to be 
tended in commercial work is the blocking 
it of the unnecessary parts of a negative, 
* the clearing of other parts, where the 
evelopment has been prolonged to bring up 
rtain parts as is sometimes the case when 
lotographing pianos, when the white keys 
ive become so clogged that the divisions 
ive become obliterated. 
To employ a reducer such as the red 
ussiate of potassium and hyposulphite 
soda would bring about defeat because 
e detail that was gained by the prolonged 
velopment, so as to get the grain to show 
a rosewood piano, or of dark Spanish 
ahogany, would be lost. The best way 
treat such a negative is to take a small 
ft of absorbent cotton, tied neatly upon a 
‘ip of wood, moistened with alcohol, and 
en rubbed lengthwise over the spot where 
> key spaces have become merged into 
e dense streak. The alcohol acts as a 
ricator, while the pressure brought to 
ar while rubbing removes the dense 
posit of silver by abrasion. ‘There need 


be no fear of spoiling the negative, the 
operation is sure and certain, and the reduc- 
tion of the dense part is easily seen upon 
examination and may be stopped at the 
right moment. The writer has treated piano 
negatives in this way upon several occasions, 
because in several instances it was not 
possible to make the negatives over. 
Another aid is to cover the printing frame 
all over the front with a good, strong tissue 
paper. As soon as the covering is complete 
a slit is cut in the paper directly over the 
keys, then another covering of tissue paper 
is pasted upon the edges of the printing 
frame, thus covering all other parts with 
two thicknesses of tissue paper and only one 
over the keys. This permits the light to act 
with more vigor directly upon the spot 
required while a further holding back of 
the shadows can be carried out by rubbing 
upon the tissue paper a small quantity of a 
mixture of red oxide of iron and yellow 
ochre with a tuft of absorbent cotton. This 
method of stumping is of great value many 
times in holding back certain parts of a 
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negative where those parts approach to 
clear glass, or where the detail may be 
brought out in the grain of the wood, and 
also for holding in subjection anything that 
it is not desired to make too prominent. 

As a more powerful retarder for certain 
parts of the negative, the use of carmine 
or crimson lake can be used to advantage 
by brushing over that portion of the nega- 
tive, not on the negative, but upon the tissue 
paper over the particular place. Most kinds 
of tissue paper will not withstand the paint- 
ing on of moist color, but the tissue paper 
mentioned above will withstand the heaviest 
color application, without breaking or giving 
away ; in fact, this particular brand is more 
resistant to strain when wet than when dry, 
and in many instances the clean portions 
when cut away from the covering of a large 
negative may be used for the covering of 
small printing frames. 

When a printing frame is tissued as de- 
scribed, it is a very easy matter to shade off 
certain parts by means of a cloth, then the 
light may be made to act more at any 
particular part without showing a distinct 
line where the shading has taken place. 

Many times this shading or screening the 
light from acting too vigorously upon a 
large print is absolutely necessary, in 14x 
17 and 20x24 negatives of business 
premises taken in some confined situation, 
as in the city streets, the cloth shading fits 
the need exactly. 

The above remarks apply to printing-out 
papers because it is by this method that 
prints of exceptional excellence are obtained 
and negative used to their best advantage, 
giving results that are not obtainable by 
enlarging from a small negative. 

Prints made as described admit of half- 
tone plate reproduction that are superior in 
every way as against enlarging. 

* 


“Listen, old man, I hate to mention it, but 
isn’t it about time you settled with me for that 
automobile?” 

“Settle—me? Why, you told me that car 
would pay for itself. I must go home and ask 
it why it is neglecting the payments.” 
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Increase Your Holiday Business 


(Studio Light prints the following advice 
that should be read by every studio owner) 
The photographer looks forward to his 
Holiday business with hopeful anticipation, 
It is his when he 
expects to do enough business to. make up 


harvest—the season 


for the dull seasons of the year. 

But it 1s only possible to do as much work 
as the capacity of the studio and the photog- 
rapher’s time will permit him to finish and 
deliver. 

Some photographers can handle more sit- 
tings in a day than others but there is a 
limit to every man’s productive ability, 
beyond which he can not go. 

If you should drop into the average 
studio at 9.00 A. M. in late November or 
early December you would not be likely to 
encounter a sitter. This condition of affairs 

At 9.00 A. M. thete 
mothers with children 

It is the time of day 
the children are at their best. 

Let it be known that sittings of children 
should be made early in the day. Reserve 
mornings for this work and make the 
appointments as early as possible—then you 
will have your afternoons free for taking on 
as many grown folks as you can handle, and 
you can be fairly sure of living up to your 
appointments. If sitters are not on time 
make them give way to those who are, just 
as you would have to do if you missed an 
appointment with your dentist. 

If you can manage to spread your sittings 
over the entire day, beginning at 8.30 A. M. 
you have increased the day’s work, but this 
is only a beginning. You must next increase 
the length of the season. 

This can only be done by early advertis- 
ing. Some do not believe in extensive 
advertising for Holiday business, but every- 
one will agree that advertising which starts 
the Holiday business well in advance of the 
usual rush will permit the photographer to 
take on more business than could be handled 


is entirely wrong. 
should be several 
waiting for sittings. 
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Studio Managers: Attention! 


i) ) you know that in recent years photography has become one of the leading 
professions of the country—not only in dignity of employment but as a 


paying business ? 


Do you know that perhaps the chief factor in this progress has been the 
improvement and increasing use of better lighting equipment ? 


Are you keeping abreast of the times in this great ‘‘better-light’? movement ? 


Do you use spotlamps, auxiliary lamps, studio lamps, home portrait lamps ? 


Send for full information, indicating 
lamp most interested in 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 


Electric Spotlight, Style 00 
Electric Spotlight, Style A 
Electric Spotlight, Style B 


Home Portrait Electric Lamp 
Halldorson Electric 


Studio Lamp 


HALLDORSON ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Arc Lamp Cabinet 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotrocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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in a short-time, rush period—and allow him 
to turn out better work. 

It’s a good policy to begin advertising 
right now—to tell people why they should 
have their Christmas portraits made in No- 
vember rather than in December. Get the 
business coming early and the longer season 
will be a more profitable and satisfactory 
one. 

Another way to increase business is by 
increasing the individual order, A_ sitter 
who orders one dozen prints can not often 
be induced to order two, three or four dozen 
prints. But, if the order is for a small size, 
Say 4x 6 or 9.x 7; it is often veryecasy to 
increase the order by selling six contact 
prints and six larger prints of the same 
proportions, say 74% x11 or 8x12. 

You may find it a difficult matter to sell 
some of your sitters an order of 8x10 
prints. It seems like a lot of money to pay 
for photographs, and very often people do 
not like to give expensive photographs to 
their friends. But if you can take the order 
tor the smaller and less expensive photo- 
graphs you have an excellent chance to sell 
three or four or six of the larger size prints 
for members of the family or very intimate 
friends. 

Large prints from small negatives— 
enlargements, if you prefer the word, but 
there is no need of confusing your customer 
with a term that may have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning to the customer than it has 
to you. You know that with Artura Carbon 
Black or Eastman Portrait Bromide you 
can make a large print that duplicates the 
quality of the contact print. You know, in 
fact, that the effect of the enlargement, 
made on the same quality, tone and surface 
of paper as the contact print, is often more 
pleasing. 

So it is best to explain that you can print 
portraits in any size from one size of 
negative—that it’s just a matter of the 
quality of paper and lenses and negatives. 

Of course the large prints must have 
quality. They must also be properly fin- 
ished, by which we mean they must be just 
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as carefully and appropriately masked and 
mounted as the contact prints of the same 
size, 

It is also important that a print be shown 
in a frame. The sale of frames is very 
profitable and the frame business should be 
yours. Every good photograph deserves a 
frame—an appropriate frame, too. 

You know what happens to your photo- 
graphs when they have stood about on a 
mantel for a year or so, collecting dust and 
finger marks. If you could only sell a 
frame for every photograph you make, this 
condition of affairs could be overcome, but 
that’s too much to expect. You cam sell 
a great many frames, however, if you carry 
an attractive and appropriate line. 

Your dealers have frames that are made 
to enhance the beauty of photographs as 
well as to preserve them, and you will find 
their sale very profitable. Show samples in 
frames, explain why photographs should be 
framed, especially if they are to be used as 
gifts. Everyone appreciates a framed 
photograph because it commands a place of 
respect in the home. It is a finished pro- 
duct and is admired because it is complete. 

Make this a big and profitable Holiday 
season. Get the business coming early and 
make the most of every sitting. 


* 
‘“*T Never Thought of That”’ 


You buy something-or-other, hit-or-miss. Con- 
tented, you visit Mr. Nextdoor. 

But alas! He has bought better. 
admit, you never thought of that. 

How did he get more for his money? 

He read the advertisements. 

Right home in your easy-chair you can vieW 
the wares of the world. 

You know what you want when you want it. 

You know when you are getting the real thing 
or a substitute. . 

You'll find the man or woman who follows the 
advertisements has the best the country offers. 
Besides, his bank balance keeps growing. 

Read the advertisements. 

They are tips which will help you pick the 
winners. 

“T never thought of that” can be dropped from 
your vocabulary. 


Blankly you 
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J. S. GRAHAM COMPANY, Incorporated 


(Formerly the Bridges Manufacturing Co.) 


Superior Photographic Mountings 
Re@© °C FES ToBsks, 


NEW QaReke 


Regarding the Hands 


People who sit for a portrait and who 
are not to be classed with the nervous sit- 
ter, as a rule, dispose of the hands in a 
natural, graceful way so long as the pho- 
tographer does not call their attention to 
them; but the moment he does so, then 
these members become unruly and most 
trying to both parties concerned. Hence 
the wisdom of divorcing all attention from 
them. 

Sitters inclined to nervousness, if they 
get information of the intention of the pho- 
tographer to include the hands in the pose, 
will exclaim “do not take my hands, they 
come out so big’’ suiting the action to the 
word by once putting them, palm down, 
on either knee. So it is well to pretend you 
are only after a bust presentation. 

It is essentially the nervousness of the 
sitter which makes the hands so difficult to 
deal with. Note the unstudied grace of the 
hands, before the camera is wheeled into 


position and the spasmodic stiffening, the 
moment you begin the posing. 

To expose the plate while the model is 
thinking of the hands is to court bad re- 
sults with Unfortunately, even 
when the operator sees a favorable moment, 
the chances are that the sitter suddenly 
wonders whether her apparel is right and 
the hands are moved to feel whether the 
shoulders are straight or if a button is un- 
fastened, and the hands have to be beguiled 
into forgetfulness once more. 

With fussy subjects, the quickest way out 
is to place something in the hands, a book, 
a piece of embroidery, etc., to give grace- 
ful employment. 

Despite the trouble the hands invite, they 
may be made valuable accessories to the 
portrait. The taste and artistic ability of 
the portraitist is shown in the way he man- 
ages the hands. It is a study worthy of 
earnest attention and must never be slurred 


them. 


The “HI-POWER”’ Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


INGE only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 
performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. The reflector 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 
A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT”’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


THE PHOTOGENIC MACHINE COMPANY, 514 Andrews Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Successors to J. H. WAGENHORST & CO. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to prepare against loss of time, money and 
patience, occasioned by dark operating days 


The Victor Studio Flash-Cabinet 


“The Light for All Studio Portrait-Work”’ 


furnishes at all times an absolutely dependable source of light 
of any desired volume or direction. All exposures instantaneous. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIAL SHEET 


Made with Victor Studio Cabinet J. H. S MITH & S ON S CoO. 3544 rani Rio 


by Rembrandt Studio, Decatur, Ill. 


NM : 


TOM a 


Ghe 
PHOTOCRAPHIC 
JOURNAL 

‘SY AMERICA 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


over. The photographer must study the 
hands in conjunction with the study of the 
face, because they are also the index of 
character as much as are the features. 

They have a language, too, for expres- 
sion, and are accessories to minor traits of 
character, supplementary or complimentary 
to the particular individuality. 


If the operator notices an inclination to 
awkwardness in the disposition of the hands 
it is a bad practice to call the model’s atten- 
tion to it. He must not functionate too 
much. Must not arrange and rearrange in 
the hope of getting a good chance effect. 
It is well, however, and it has not bad fol- 
lowing, if the hands be raised up and then 
allowed to fall naturally. They generally 
take graceful positions. 

In the best portraiture the hands are often 
eloquent in delineation of the character. 
One may read in the easy pose and grace- 
ful curves the languid disposition and care- 
free nature of the woman whose sole pur- 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
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No extra charge for Canadian postage 
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emi pose 1n life is increase of social pleasure ; 
(a SE ES AR or the intellectual trend of the man who 


holds the book in his hands as if it were 
a companion to his thoughts. 


“‘Dosmar” Portrait painters have considerable ad- 
f:4.5 £:5.5 vantage over the photographer in manipu- 
lation of the hands. In the first place, 
they are not hampered with the exigencies 
of lens practice in foreshortening. We 
mean that unnatural exaggeration of the 


size of the hands, incident to their prox- 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. imity to the camera than the other further 


C East 34th Street = - New York cl : 
Siz 4 removed parts of the body. Paimters can 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 


Ask Your Dealer 


RS REE 
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introduce hands to suit and need not bother 
the sitter with their posing. 

As there is a repetition of form in the 
fingers, both painters and photographers 
have to use skill in the arrangement to get 
a little variety. 

When the fingers are extended, straight 
out and held close together, the effect is 
always stiff looking, and if they be kept 
straight and equally spread, there is a 
sprawly look. When the hand is open, 
three fingers pose together better than two, 
and some of the fingers should be drawn up, 
but not all equally. 

A completely doubled-up hand is objec- 
tionable, looks pugilistic. A pose some- 
what in the manner of holding a pen in 
writing gives good arrangement from 
various points of view. An edge presen- 
tation, if had without palpable suggestion 
that it has been constrained, is often pleas- 
ing. 
Van Dyke and Lawrence introduce the 
hands boldly and most always pleasingly. 
Lawrence in particular. His disposition of 
the hands is natural and always appropriate 
to the model, and while they add to the 
completeness and interest of the subject, 
they are never open to the objection made 
to some of Van Dyke’s pictures of being 
there merely for display. 

Lawrence nicely overcomes the distrac- 
tion of two spots of high-lights formed by 
the hands, alike annoying to photographer 
and painter. He places one hand so dis- 
posed that it is in more shadow than the 
other, sometimes he puts one hand entirely 
in deep shadow, 

The Photo-Miniature No. 172 on “The 
Hands in Portraiture’ by Charles Henry 
Davis is an invaluable treatise on the sub- 
ject and it is well to get a copy and study 
it. This is the only book ever written on 
the subject. 

x 


“T tell you, my boy,” earnestly remarked the 
benign old professor, “it doesn’t pay to be 
crooked.” 

“I realized that,” the bright student replied. 
“Look at all the cork-screws out of a job.” 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The portrait photographer’s 
one best friend during the 
crowded, hectic, all-too-short 
days of the Christmas rush. 


A Perfect Portrait Plate 
—the fastest made 


It speeds up the actual work 
of picture-taking and makes 


results the surer. Try Cramer 
Hi-Speed now, By Christ- 


mas it will be your firm ally. 


for Portraiture in 


Black Tones or Sepia 


Perfectly adapted in scale 
and gradation, to the 
making of portrait prints. 
Brilliant and colorful 
sepias or rich black 
tones without variation. 


In all respects— 
A Finished Product 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CoO., INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. and Branches 
Ask Your Dealer 
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Struss Pictorial Lens 


KALOGEN 


M’f’d by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


Free trial offer. 
Send for booklet and price list. 


New York Office, 22 East 30th St. 
Great Britain, 2 Roger Place, Skinners Lane, Leeds. 
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@\.EARN PHOTOGR 
BETTER POSITIONS * BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
PHOTOGRAPH Photo-Engraving and 

Three-Color Work. 


Oo 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
Oo 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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Playing the Contest Game 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Some wit has said that the game of golf 
is needlessly prolonging the lives of some 
of our most useless citizens. 

Alexander Pope said “And spite of pride, 
in erring reason’s spite, one truth is clear, 
what ever is, is right.” 

Perhaps these are both only half truths, 
but here are a few facts aligned in support 
of both statements. 

There was a time when a bulging muscled 
man stood out on the advertising pages of 
all our biggest and best monthly maga- 
zines, extolling this, that or the other sys- 
tem of physical culture. Many of these 
advertisements flare up, shine a bit and die. 
Many systems of home physical culture are 
only temporarily successful. 

There is a reason for this. 

No well-informed man doubts that sys- 
tematic exercise will prolong his life from 
We all know this to be 
a fact and know that any of the recognized 
system of taking this exercise will do that 
trick. 

There is nothing we value so much as 
life. 
no money we will not spend, to save it. Yet 
most men will not go through these calis- 
thenics morning after morning, even to 


five to ten years. 


There is no chance we will not take, 


save their lives, 

There fifteen 
minutes each morning, will turn themselves 
into demented semaphores, wave their arms, 


are few men, who, for 


stoop to touch their toes, and go through 
the monotony of muscle flexing even to pro- 
long their own lives and make themselves 
more efficient both physically and mentally. 

A man will not run without his running 
takes him somewhere, will not walk unless 
he has some place to go. The failure of 
physical culture is the lack of a goal, lack 
of a contest, resulting in the lack of interest. 

Golf, tennis and such games give men the 
exercise they will not take at home in the 
bathroom. The added zest of contest, the 
goal to be attained is what takes thousands 
of business men out to beat a little gutta 
percha ball all over a cow pasture each 
afternoon. 

Even though the golfer may not have a 
rival to play against he still has his own 
score to lower, his own record to beat, 

This love of a contest, this breaking of a 
record, is a love inherent in every person. 
It is a human weakness (or strength) which 
can be turned to account in any photo- 
graphic establishment and made to turn 
tinkling dollars into the cash register and 
fatten the sinking fund to plethoric pro- 
portions. 

The money getting in any photographic 
studio, of course, centers around the recep- 
tion-room girls. Introduce the contest idea 
there. 

Let us suppose you have three girls. One 
of these girls will be only a part-time 
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handler or customer. So the gross receipts 
of any one girl will not be a criterion of 
her ability as a saleswoman nor will it be 
fair as a basis of a contest between several 


girls, as it will make each try to pick the 


big-sales customers and side-step the poor 


looking people. 

The only fair basis for a contest between 
reception-room girls is the average amount 
of money they get from customers. Make 
a record of each customer, the girl who sells 
the customer and the amount of money she 
received from that customer. At the end 
of the week add the number of customers 
and the sum of the week’s sales and divide 
one by the other and you will see the aver- 
age per customer. 

Put your girls one against the other. 
Post, where they can see it, the result of 
this contest and let salary raises and other 
rewards depend entirely on this record. 

It will bring you some surprising results 
in that it will raise the average of all those 
girls from twenty-five to fifty per cent in 
six months. 


It will give you some surprising informa- 
tion; you may find one of the showy girls, 
who you thought a fine saleswoman, has an 
average below that of some less attractive, 
plodding girl you thought less able. 

The whole contest is based on psychology. 
It is the physical culture thing over again. 
People will fight to beat other people and 
will fight to beat their own record. There 
lives no human not intrigued with the pros- 
pect of a contest or a game. 

What applies to your reception-room 
woman applies with equal force to your 
operators. The operator, of course, does’ 
not have a chance at salesmanship, yet it is 
on his work that the sales depend. Let the 
contest between operators be as to the 
relative size of order received by the recep- 
tion-room girl from negatives made by him. 

In the printing room it may be the num- 
ber of perfect prints made from the number 
of sheets of paper used. 

Don’t leave yourself out of the contest. 
Do you pay yourself a salary? You should. 
And your salary increase should be pro- 


Kyla Standard Developers 


ARE AGAIN ON THE MARKET 


Your Stock House can now supply you 


1clol 
Eikonogen 


INSIST On THE “AGFA” BRAND 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


213-215 Water Street 


Wew York 


Sole American Agents 


HIRSCH & KAYE, 239 Grant Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
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100% pure is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


THERE’S A REASON” 


TRADE 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


portional to the increase of business, and 
you should reduce your salary if business 
is small. This may appear rough to you, 
but it is only fair. If you do a stated sum 
ol * business= this -yeara= i lela ticmmcay 
$25,000 gross, out of which you paid your- 
self $50 a week salary, and next year do 
a business of $30,000, you are entitled to 
$60 a week salary. Of course you have the 
legal right to make your salary what you 
please; if your salary is greater, your net 
profits to be pocketed at the end of a year 
will be less. Increasing or decreasing your 
salary will not in itself alter the money you 
have to account personally for to the income 
tax collector. But having a salary and 
working to increase it, will have the same 
effect on you that it has on your salespeople 
* * * and if you let them know that you 
as well as they are working in a contest 
against your own record, they will add to 
the esprit de corps of the whole establish- 
ment. 

Never the human being that didn’t like 


MARK 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


some kind of a fight. The gentlest and most 
peace-loving of woman stages a contest 
with herself when she tries to make this 
week’s home-doings happier than the one 
before. The he-male of the species likes 
his fights rougher * * * he likes them real, 
in business, and vicariously, on the football 
or baseball field or in the prize ring. 

To stir up interest in your people and 
your business, make contests a feature of it. 

Every big business runs contests of some — 
sort; they wouldn’t if it didn’t pay. 

* 


The town band had been royally entertained 
in a neighboring village where a concert had 
been given. On the train home the conductor 
had some trouble getting the ticket of one of 
the musicians. After several futile attempts to 
get his fingers into his vest pocket, the musician 
gave it up and announced: 

“T’ve losht th’ dang thing.” 

“Come, come,” ejaculated the conductor en- 
couragingly. “You couldn’t lose a thing like a 
railroad ticket.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, hey?” retorted the other with 
indignation. “y’ don’ know me. I jusht 
losht the bass drum, thass what I did.” 
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oS 


| Our Legal Department | 


8 


A photographer in a small town sold his 
business and in the sales terms agreed 
“never to reengage in the practice of photog- 
raphy in any form in that town. The studio 
and the business bore the photographer’s 
name.” 


1. Is such an instrument of sale valid? 

2. The photographer who © originally 
owned the business, can he be prevented from 
opening another studio under his own name? 

3. Can he be prevented from practicing 
his profession in the town, say as an ama- 
teur finisher under a trade name? 

4. Or as the employee of another photog- 
rapher ? 

5. Is it true that one cannot sign away 
the right to practice anywhere the profession 
on which he is dependent for a livelihood? 

6. Can you cite a test case? F. 


The court will very probably sustain the 
agreement which you describe. Many such 
agreements have been sustained where they 
do not go further than to protect the buyer 
of a going business against competition on 
the part of his seller. The only thing that 
is doubtful about your agreement is that it 
excluded the seller forever from reengage 
ing in business in that town. It might be 
argued that this went further than it was 
necessary to go in order to protect the buyer. 
If for instance the seller had been excluded 
for five years, the buyer would have been 
adequately protected against his competition 
because in five years he could have en- 
trenched himself in the town, if he was 
ever going to. However, in spite of this 
weakness, I believe the agreement would be 
upheld. 

The seller of the business can be pre- 
vented from opening another studio in his 
own name or‘engaging in any way in pho- 
tography in the town, whether under his 
own name or not. If the agreement is prop- 
erly drawn he can be prevented from taking 


IWS 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


It’s easier to smile 
than frown 


To frown you use sixty- 
four muscles, but only 
thirteen to smile. 


YOU CLaKEEPeSMICING 
IF YOU USE 


Gross | 
Mountings 


Quality Price 
Prompt Shipments 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICESOFr THE ®PROEREsSsSIOnN 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


a position as employee with any other con- 
cern. It is not true that one cannot sign 
away his right to practice his trade or pro- 
fession.—E. J. B. 


Effect Upon the Public 


The academic pronouncement of the pro- 
fessional art critic upon the merit or de- 
merit of a picture, is taken by most peo- 
ple with due consideration that it is, after 
all, but a personal opinion, influenced or 
constrained by the particular training of 
that individual, and hence a species of art 
tyranny, when conformity to its dicta is 
insisted upon. 

No candid critic holds that mere obe- 
dience to the laws and principles of art 
suffices to give in a picture that enjoy- 
ment works of 
art, 

While admitting the validity of artistic 
principles, as applicable to critical evolu. 
tion, it is not to be inferred that art is amen- 
able only to the set rules of convention. 


which is essential to all 


If we venture upon a sort of analysis to 
discover why a picture pleases, we find that 
there is more in it than the mere external 
stimulus it produces. That is, the work of 
the artist does not address itself solely and 
singly to the sense of sight and through it 
to the imagination, but there is an asso- 
ciated effect caused by the reaction of the 
mind of the particular individual upon the 
sense perceptions. 

A picture has a personal appeal, inde- 
pendent entirely of its technical art value, 
so that really the current opinion, the 
general body of contemporary ideas plays 
a part, and by no means a subordinate part. 

The artist who appeals to the general 
public, dares not despise the opinion of his 
ordinary cultured contemporaries though 
he needs not stultify his respect for his art 
by plaving to whimsical demands. 

His work must reflect the sentiment of 
He must present it in 
a manner agreeable with the ideas currently 


his surroundings. 


acceptable. 
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For the Up-to-the-Minute Photographer 


The modern portrait photographer believes in delegating mechanical details to ma- 
chines and sees at once the advantages of the Pa-kO Professional Printer. 


The outstanding features of the Pa-kO Printer are the Adjustable Ground Glass 
and the Local Printing Lamp. 


The Ground Glass can be easily removed from its carrier and registered above the 
negative for doctoring: when replaced in the machine it can be raised or lowered 
any fraction of an inch and one half for obtaining proper diffusion. 


The Local Printing Lamp is an unique arrangement which will prove advantageous 
in every day printing; the average print can be worked up in a few seconds where- 
as several minutes are required when “Cut Outs”’ are used. 


Six additional features are embodied in the Pa-kO Professional Printer and are 
worthy of your investigation. 


Arrange With a Pa-kO Dealer for a demonstration. 


THE PAKO CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Burnet’s 
Essays on Art 


160 pages; 135 illustrations; hand- 
somely printed on fine wood-cut 
paper; bound in art canvas. 


PRICE - - - $2.00 


Postage 15 Cents 


Order from your dealer, or from 


the publisher 


F. V. CHAMBERS 


636 FRANKLIN SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

‘are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 

from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 

5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
\O-eeeADril, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 

ie San UU 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 eee Aprils 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 

29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 

32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 

37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
415. Jantlary, 1913. Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘* 291”’ (no illustrations). 
Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special J Henry Matisse 
No. 2 , August, 1912 ..\ pablo Picasso 


Special \ { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 f June 1913 Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


It is folly to be antagonistic and set up 
his standard demanding unqualified alle- 
giance to it. 

In the picture there is one aspect which 
appeals exclusively to those who have been 
trained in art but there is another aspect 
appealing to ordinary intelligent apprecia- 
tion, a more extensive class than the aca- 
demic admirer can lay claim to. 

No one disputes the prerogative of the 
artist to assert the right of governance by 
the opinions of his craft. It would be pre- 
sumption to expect the artist to consult 
public opinion in matters technical, but in 
the question of general effect, to which 
photographic art must reply, cultured lay 
opinion must be regarded and the cultivated 
public asserts its right of expression and is 
often pronounced in its assertion of it, 

The people are the ultimate court of 
appeal in photographic art. It decides on 
the merit and worth of the art and accord- 
ing to its verdict that art is a success or a 
failure, and hence the effect of any pic- 
ture upon the public must be considered. 


Photographers are Co-operating 
with the Red Cross 


The art dealers and the professional 
photographers of New York City are lining 
up solidly with the Red Cross in its effort 
to raise $500,000 by dollar-membership in 
Manhattan during 1922 Roll Call beginning 
Armistice Day and continuing until 
Thanksgiving, 

In accordance with the plan of organizing 
the city into various industrial, mercantile 
and professional groups to facilitate the 
Roll Call appeal, a Photographers and Arts 
group has been organized under the chair- 
manship of Mr. E, B. (Pop) Core. 

Mr. Core, a well-known photographic 
expert, now retired, has built a combination 
committee representing the photographers 
and the art interests, and has secured the 
co-operation on his committee of the field 
men of the Eastman Kodak Company in 
New York. <A special committee has been 
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enlisted by Mr. Core to tunction in the art 
trade. 

Acting with Mr. Core as members of his 
committee for the photographic group are: 
Dudley Hoyt; Pirie MacDonald; B. J. 
Falk; C. E. Snow, manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Company; Walter Scott Shinn; J. 
E. Garabrant, of the New York Edison 
Company; and Fred Becker, J. J. Mont- 


gomery, Joe Neely, Robert Dennett, Elias 
Chait, Harry Martin, George H. Flans- 


burgh, all of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


The committee for the arts group are: 


Charles R. Henshel of Knodeler’s Gal- 
leries; Stevenson Scott, of Scott and 
Fowles; Arthur Harlow; John F. Kraus- 


| AS WE HEARD IT 


—=a——— 


A. M. Howard has opened a studio in Marshall, 
Texas. 

H. B. Hanson, of Senora, Mexico, is preparing 
to open a new studio in Enumclaw, Wash. 

W. C. Webb has sold his studio in Hamilton, 
Ohio, and purchased the Barnum Studio of Cin- 
cinnati. 

R. H. Hayes, formerly of Kansas City and 
Atchison, has opened a new studio in Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


J. B. Wilson, formerly of Lewiston, Idaho, has 
purchased the Springer-Sipe Co. Studio, of Kelso, 
Washington. 


John Edward Orr, proprietor of the Orr- 
Kiefer Studio, Columbus, Ohio, died at his home, 
October 26th. 

Sherman Hoyt, of Griggsville, Ill, has moved 
to Champaign, Ill., where he has purchased a 
studio and residence. 

C. J. McGregor, formerly of Minneapolis, has 
purchased the studio of Jacob Hanselman, Manis- 
tee, Mich., and is already in possession, 


S. G. Zoobuck and L. Barton, veterans of the 
World War, have opened a studio in Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., to be known as the Empire Studio. 


The Northwest Missouri Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation has decided to hold its convention in 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., sometime during January, 
1922. 

James A. Coulter, aged 56, died at his home 
in Ridgway, Pa., October 28th. Mr. Coulter had 
been a proprietor of the Star Photographic 
Studio for 25 vears. 

Death, which came to Mr. Orr on his fifty- 
fourth birthday anniversary, was due to exhaus- 
tion following a nervous breakdown during the 
summer. He is survived by his widow. 


John A. Shoaff, one of the pioneer residents 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., and the city’s oldest photog- 
rapher, died at his home on October 30, aged 
85 years. Mr. Shoaff retired from business in 
1894. He is survived by his widow and one son. 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "° Nai?yhgt"==" 
ENLARGEMENTS} 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


NEGATIVES made on 


Hammer Plates 


are unequaled for brilliancy, rich- 
ness of detail and color values. 
HAMMER PLATES are speedy 
and reliable. Their record proves 
their claim. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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The No.9 Century Studio Outfit 


Large heads in portraiture are becoming more popular. 
They necessitate a long focus lens anda long bellows exten- 
sion. This combination produces better drawing and per- 
spective. 


The Century Studio Outfit No. 9 with its extra long bellows 
extension has a focal capacity of 30 inches sufficient for prac- 
tically any long focus portrait lens. 


The No. 9 outfit is also equipped with the Eastman Double 
Cut Film Holder in 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 sizes making for sim- 
plicity and smoothness in operating the camera and conserv- 
ing the photographer’s energy. 


See it at your Stock House 


Kastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department RocuHEsTeER, N. Y. 


Please Mention BuLLeTIN oF PHoToGRAPHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PERMANENT PosITION, in a modernly-equipped 

studio in Pennsylvania, will be open Nov. 10th 
for an all-around workman—lady or gentleman, 
Do not reply unless position is wanted after 
Christmas. Address B-4, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A competent printer and retoucher; one 
able to work backgrounds. Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading, Pa. 


A PROMINENT Middle-West mount manufacturing 

concern needsan experienced salesman—one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the trade and who 
can show successful past results. When writing, 
mention the territory with which you are familiar 
and the volume of sales which you can produce. 
Your letter will be held in strict confidence. AAA, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED— By an experienced photog- 
rapher. Ira A. Hickok, General Delivery, Clin- 
ton; Iowa. 


WANTED—Position as printer. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Can assist in other branches. Ad- 
dress W. F., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosiITION WANTED—Young woman wishes position 

in Chicago. Good printer and dark-room worker, 
also retoucher. Write Box 978, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Studio, best location business district. 
Well established in portrait, commercial and 
amateur work. Cheap if taken at once. Must sell 
on account of poor health. Address owner, E W. 
Hinderman, 705 Exchange Street, Kenosha, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow — ~ 


PHOTOGRAPHS colored in oil or water colors for 

the trade. Send a sepia print and 75c for trial 
order, any size up to 8x10. Godchaux Studio, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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He was going home and it was growing dark. 
His road from the station was a lonely one and 
he was getting along as fast as he could when he 
suddenly suspected that a man behind was follow- 
ing him purposely. The faster he went the faster 
the man followed, until they came to a cemetery. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I’ll find out 1f 
he’s after me,” and he entered the cemetery. The 
man followed him. He circled a grave and his 
pursuer dodged after him. He ducked around a 
family vault. Still the man was after him. At 
last he turned and faced the fellow. 

“What do you want? What are you following 
me for?” 

“Well, sir, it’s like this: I’m going up to Mr. 
3rown’s house with a parcel and the station- 
agent told me if I followed you I should find the 
place, as you live next door. Do you always go 
home like this?” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 

410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 
JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BuLLeETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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When you order a 
developer, specify 


HLON 


For the quality of the results 
it produces—for the sake of 
economy. Every grain of Elon 
produces the maximum of de- 
veloping energy. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoTtoGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Focusing ts automatic—there 
is no possibility of error be- 
cause the human factor ts 
eliminated. An automatic 
cam ts so perfectly coordi- 
nated with the movements of 
the camera that the slightest 
change in the size of image 
makes a corres ponding change 
in tts focus. 


The No.2, 8x10 Eastman 
Projection Printer 


Produces enlargements from 8 xio and all smaller sizes 
of negatives as simply, as accurately and with as great speed 
as a contact printer. Deliveries are now being made— 
order your printer today. 


The No, 2 Eastman Projection Printer complete, includ- 
ing stand, camera, Eastman 8x 10 Projection Anastigmat 
Lens 7. 4. 5, set of two Diffusion Disks, Paper Holder and 
400 Watt Mazda Lamp, $675.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESLEER; N. XY: 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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For roundness and brilliancy — 
for the best possible repro- 
duction of the scale of 

the negative—use 


ARTORA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGHEaT ER, Neva 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLEetIN or PHotocrRApHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for better portrait prints 


Portrait Bromide has that special 
quality which reproduces the most 
delicate modeling of the portrait 
negative. Its pleasing tone and tex- 
ture —the richness of the carbon 
brown print secured by re-develop- 
ment enable one to duplicate the 
contact quality and effect. 


Supplied in two colors and two surfaces 


D White Rough Matte E Buff Rough Matte 
D White Rough Lustre E Buff Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Irs 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHY When Writing Advertisers. 


Its long scaleminsurey, correct 
reproduction—its latitude com- 
pensates for error in exposure 
while its non-halation quality 
preserves the highlight detail. 


For better results use 


KAS TMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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For 
Black Tones 
or Sepias 


The best of the many points of excellence of 


Professional DEFENDER is its perfect adapt- 
ability to approved methods of print-making. 


Its capacity for pure tones in black or sepia is 
“built in’? and requires no out-of-the-ordinary 
treatment. 


Professional DEFENDER has just that quality 
you demand to maintain your standard of 
workmanship. 


It’s as easy to begin now as any other time. 


Sa nn 


[ro |[ nt 0 | nr | 0 100] 
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Sabu, you wil piize 
us photograph in 
fhe years to come 


The absence of just such a 
portrait in your own collection 
should emphasize the importance 
of having your children photo- 
graphed more frequently. Before 
it is too late, catch for all time 
the fleeting personality of their 
childhood. 


And have your own picture 
taken also that it may bring joy 
to others. 


Consider, too, that 


Vas 
No portrait 1s SO 
completely satisfying 
as one made by a 


professional photographer 


To enhance the quality of their por- 
traits professional photographers 
use Collins Ultrafine Folders. That you 
may be sure you are getting the original, 
look for the Oak Leaf, hall mark of 
Collins individuality, stamped on the 
back of each mounung— 


COLLINS 
Ultrafine Folders 


“Add charm to every photograph’ 


A study in one of the many new styles of Collins Ultrafine 
Folders. Your photographer will gladly place your pictures in 
Ultrafine Folders so that you may see how much more 
attractive they become when so encased, 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Manufacturers of Ultrafine Paper Products for over 60 ycars 


Thousands of the readers of the October 15th issue of Vogue not only read this “human 
interest” story but gave serious thought to the great sentimental value of “baby’s” 
portrait. And when you interest the mother you reach the entire American family. 
Ultrafine Mountings add charm to the finest work of the studio and Collins National 
Advertising promotes the best interest of the professional photographer. Send for the 


latest advertisements artistically mounted for holiday display. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoTocrRAaPHyY When Writing Advertisers. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST, LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


— 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXIX, No. 746 


Wednesday, November 23, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Art Books for the Photographer 


JOHN BARTLETT 


There is almost a universal desire among 
professional photographers to soar into the 
artistic atmosphere, but not a few find it 
hard breathing in the esthetic heights. They 
asthmatically gasp and exhaust their ener- 
gies in the environment of culture. Books 
treating of art are voraciously devoured, 
and the literature of photography must be 
thickly interlarded with articles on the 
painter-like pose, chiaroscuro, relative tone, 
values, subtle luminosity of background, the 
ideal and all the cabalistic means of entry 
into the sacred penetralia of art. All of 
which, though couched in well-chosen 
phrases, and pleasing metaphors, is but 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals to 
those who have only a vague idea and an 
indefinite conception of how all this is to be 
made applicable to the production of a 
pleasing and acceptable portrait. They try 
to imbibe from the copious draughts some 
refreshing instruction for practical use in 
their daily avocation, but they find they have 
only words, words, words, and their earnest 
study leads nowhere, no constant light for 
guidance. 

To be candid, to palliate the high-flowing 
discourses of the fluent writers in art, it is 


a most difficult task, almost an impossible 
one, to verbally teach art or to convey to 
the uninitiated intelligence of artistic ideas. 
How Ruskin laments the failure of his 
writings to fulfil his intentions, and the 
painters of renown must suffer patiently the 
vulgar criticism of the public. Even writers 
who are capable men fail to produce much 
effect. 

They are read with a certain amount of 
understanding, to be sure, but fail to pro- 
duce that feeling necessary to apply their 
precepts to practical use. The mind must 
be in a receptive state to appropriate the 
seed sown. The eye sees not 
beyond the mind and conveys no image 
which the understanding and the heart are 
not ready to receive. 

Beethoven’s symphony awakes no chord 
in the soul of him who thinks the Anvil 
Chorus the perfection of musical composi- 
tion. Each can perceive only what he is 
capable of perceiving. Eyes see the same 
forms, but how different is vision affected. 


which is 


The photographer appreciates the attitude 
of the artist to himself when he calls to 
mind his every-day experience with his 


customers. He thinks them inspired only 
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with whim and led only by caprice, and he 
wonders why they do not see the beauty 
of finish or excellency of tonal values in 
his work. In vain he elucidates, explains, 
tries to awake their sluggish sense to an 
appreciation, pointing out this or that merit, 
and ends satisfied if they confess to seeing a 
modicum of his artistic quality. And so it 
himself in his relation to his 
teachers’ “Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, here a little, there a little.” They, too, 
talk to dull understandings, speaking as they 
do from a higher standpoint. But they do 
not talk in vain if the photographer will toil 


is with 


on, listening to the voice of wisdom, subject- 
ing his work to the most rigid scrutiny, 
attending to every means of improvement. 


Artistic Modification of Physical 
Defects 

The accidents which tend to impair the 
beauty of humanity are so much more 
numerous than those affecting any other 
animal forms, that it is not going too far 
to say that perfect beauty of face and fig- 
ure 1s rarely found in man or woman. In 
infancy, under normal conditions, we have 
approximation to natural animal beauty, 
but the wearing of clothes soon impairs 
congenital endowment. 

No leg, or foot in particular, can remain 
long unspoiled by the modern hosiery and 
shoe, to say nothing (not daring to) about 
the torture jackets women encase their fig- 
ures in. 

Nor is it alone form which is hurt by 
dress, the color of the flesh becomes un- 
equal in the degree in which the body is 
more or less exposed, and the parts most 
closely bandaged are tinged with unhealthy 
tones. 

Luxury and the injurious habits conse- 
quent upon most of the occupation of social 
life, contribute to the gradual injury of 
such beauty as may have been the birth- 
right into this otherwise undistorted world. 

We hear much about beauty unadorned, 
but all beauty is relative, 

There are types of beauty and there is a 
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beauty peculiar to particular periods of life, 
a beauty of infancy, youth and even old 
age. 

Once in awhile we photographers have 
opportunity to exercise our artistic exploita- 
tion on a truly beautiful face, but the rule 
is, we must have recourse to artistic flat- 
tery and study how to compensate Nature’s 
parsimony and her apportionment 
charms. 

It is most natural that a sitter should be 
present so as to minimize any physical 
defect. 

It is only reasonable that a fleshy per- 
son should want to appear not so enembon- 
point and the photographer is artistically 
honest when he gratifies such desires. 

In order to reduce flesh photographically, 
which is safer practice than when medically 
attempted, the operator should request the 
stout model to sit up straight in the pose, 
and at the same time incline the body some- 
what forward. That is so as to bring the 
head of the person nearer the general plane 
of the body and secure good relativity of the 
two. 

Narrow chested sitters must be treated 
just the opposite way; full faces look better 
taken nearly front view, spare faces better 
taken three-quarters. 

If one side of the face is longer than the 
other, have the longer side nearer the 
camera. If one eye is smaller than its fel- 
low, place the model so that the smaller 
eye will be farther from the camera as the 
lines diverge from the point of focus ac- 
cording to curvature of lens. 

Where the nose inclines to one side of 
the medial line, you will find that by turn- 
ing the face a little the same way, this 
crookedness is obviated. 

For a pug nose, elevate the camera and 
depress the chin of the model. 

A Roman nose looks well in profile. 

A crooked mouth is best doctored, pho- 
tographically, by recourse to the retoucher, 
because there is such a risk of spoiling the 
expression by tampering with this charac- 
ter-giving feature. 
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Your Credit Rating 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


A good many photographers, especially 


young photographers, say to themselves, 


and sometimes to the representative of the 


credit agency, “What do I care what my 


rating is, or whether I am rated at all? I 

can buy all the goods I want and more than 

I can pay for. I don’t need any rating.” 
But all the same, a photographer does 


need a rating, a reputation for ability and 


inclination to pay, and for honesty in such 


matters, and if he neglects to look to his 
rating, his reported reputation, there will 
come a day when he will see the handicap 


he has placed upon himself. 
For one thing, every now and then there 


comes into your town a traveling man 


representing some manufacturer who has 
devised something particularly valuable in 


' helping a photographer to make _ better 
_ photographs or to get more business, or to 
_ do business more economically. That sales- 


man has a list of the best rated photog- 
raphers and he goes first to see them and 
he does not bother with the ones not rated, 


the ones he considers to be little, poor-pay 


chaps. He is out to get the best men in the 


line, and he knows that the best men are 
-tated—barring occasional exceptions not 


—_ 


worth his attention. 
The photographer who is not rated at all, 


or rated low, or recorded as refusing to 
-make any financial statement, does not 


present an attractive prospect to the house 
looking for customers. It does not do for 


the photographer to take the position that 
people with something to sell will hunt him 
/up and will be so anxious to sell that he 


need not worry about his chances. There are 


opportunities going around that the photog- 


rapher ought to want to seize, or at least to 
consider. He ought to want to be the kind 
of a business man to attract such oppor- 
tunities to his door. 

You do want and need a good reputation 
among the people who are selling as well 


as among those who are buying. You may 


want to enlarge your studio some day, or 
remodel it, or add new equipment of con- 
siderable value. Then the mere fact that 
you pay your supplies bills when due may 
not be enough for the concern you ask to 
trust you for a thousand or two thousand 
dollars, and it certainly will not be enough 
for the banker to whom you apply for a 
sizable loan. 

When it comes to needing money for 
such purposes or to tide you over a bit of 
bad luck or a dull period, or when you lack 
funds to pay your bills and want an exten- 
sion of credit, then you will have to come 
across with some kind of a financial state- 
ment, and that will be given careful con- - 
sideration, will your reputation for 
promptness in payments. 

You do need a rating, an official record 
of your financial standing, and you need 
a reputation for being good pay and for 
being honest. You may have all kinds of 
money and resources today and yet be 
wanting to borrow next month. 

What are you going to do to acquire 
this standing and rating and reputation? 

You will buy carefully, because that is 
where begins your reputation for being 
good pay. By buying carefully and with- 
in your ability to pay, you will not become 
involved with more debts than you can 
handle, and a reputation for being a ju- 
dicious buyer will get you more of the con- 
fidence of the seller than buying liberally 
on the chance of being able to settle. 

You will be reasonable in your personal 
expenses and careful of your personal 
habits, because when your credit rating is 
made, part of the information on which it 
is based is composed of items you do not 
yourself supply to the representative of 
Dun or Bradstreet. In other words, you 
need a good personal reputation, 
from your financial reputation. 

You will pay every bill when it is due, 
and that means that you will have the 


as 


aside 
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money in the hands of the house you owe 
on the date due, instead of mailing it to 
them on that day. The money is _ theirs 
on that last day. If you discount your 
bills, so much the better for your reputa- 
tion and for your pocket-book. You can- 
not afford to neglect the cash discounts. 
You might better borrow money at the 
bank, unless you already owe too much 
there, than to take 30 or 60 days on ac- 
counts that carry a good cash discount. 
With one per cent off for 10 days, as 
against 60 days net, there is not much 
point to discounting unless you have the 
money lying idle in the bank, but in prac- 
tically all cases where there is a cash dis- 
count, there is money made in taking ad- 
vantage of it. 

If you cannot pay the bill when it is 
due, instead of just waiting and letting it 
run, thinking you may have the money any 
day, you will, if you are wise, write your 
creditor, perhaps enclosing a check for what 
you can pay of the account, and explain- 
ing matters ask for an extension, offering 
a note or trade acceptance if there 1s like- 
ly to be any appreciable delay in payment. 
You will go to the man on the day the bill 
is due, by letter or in person, and if you 
cannot pay, explain the situation. In that 
way, you may lose nothing in reputation 
simply because you are short of money. 
When you lose is when you give no sign 
that you know your bill is due and leave 
your creditor up in the air on the matter. 
And there is nothing to be gained by send- 
ing a check that you “forgot” to sign, hop- 
ing so to gain a few days. Use no decep- 
tions and practice no ruses to fool the 
man you owe. Come clean on the propo- 
sition and do it promptly and get his good 
will and establish your own honesty. 

Be extremely careful to do nothing that 
may injure your credit. You want to 
stand well with your banker and to that 
end it is better that you add enough to 
your bank account to give you a fair 
working capital, even though you have to 
borrow for the purpose, than to be over- 
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drawing your account occasionally, or to 
be so near the verge of that your age 
count is always an object of suspicion ‘o 
the bank force. You don’t want, every 
time anyone walks into the bank with one 
of your checks, to have the cashier have to 
go and look it up to see whether you are 
good for that amount. It doesn’t add to 
your reputation as a good business man. 

You should keep such a careful record 
of your business finances as will enable you 
to make a comprehensive and comprehen- 
sible statement to your banker at any time, 
or to anyone from whom you may ask for 
an unusual amount of credit. 

When the credit agency man comes 
around next time, instead of telling him 
you will not make any statement, trusting 
that by no statement you put yourself in 
at least a neutral position as to reputation, 
just remember that such statements are so 
common among good business men today 
that by the mere act of refusing informa- 
tion, you open yourself to suspicion. You 
give the impression that there is something 
to conceal. 

Unless you have something that you must 
conceal, give the agency representative the 
information he wants. Be frank with 
him. Honesty and frankness in such a 
case are worth a good deal and count for 
more than a considerable cash balance with 
a refusal to give information as to re- 
sources. 

The information you give, even though 
disadvantageous, is a good deal less likely 
to be used to your detriment than the fact 
that you refuse information and try to 
conceal your business figures. 

There is nothing in a lack of money or 
assets to cause any embarrassment. 
‘Poor but honest’ means a good deal more 
to the people who sell your goods than 
“Solvent but slippery.” 

If by refusing any information about 
your business you could convey the im- 
pression that you have plenty of money and 
don’t care what people may think or want 
to know, there might be some point to re- 
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Natusch Studio 


The spacing of the head gives proper dignity to the subject by its 
being placed rather high on the plate. The illumination is at an 
angle to give good relief and facial expression, but it is a trifle too 
intense. A softened light would have given more connection of high 
lights with the shadows. The drapery values are well expressed and 
the pose of the head particularly fine. 
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Natusch Studio 


The subject is somewhat crowded in the allotted space. It looks 
too big and the head is exaggerated on account of the cutting off of 
part of the shoulders. There is not sufficient atmosphere about the 
figure. The background is too close up and too uniform in tone, so 
that there is not any suggestion of atmosphere about it- 
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fusing. The trouble is that you give no 
such impression. 
tell is in danger of being suspected of hav- 


ing special reasons for his secretiveness. 


The man who will not 


Do all you can to deserve a good rating, 
and then try to get that rating recorded 
in such shape that it will serve you. Then 
when you have occasion to send for some- 
thing from a new house, you will not have 
to submit to delays and questionaires. 
You will be recognized as a man with back- 
ing, at least as a man who can be trusted. 

There is more to success in photography 
than merely making good photographs. 
The financial side of it demands attention 
if you are to make good. 


Give More Attention to 
Background 

It is not from any want of good litera- 
ture on the subject of portrait backgrounds, 
that the neglect of the professional pho- 
tographer to observe its essential value to 
the setting of the head can be attributed for 
the advice vouchsafed by writers is prolific, 
still, the importance of the background 
seems to be ignored and what is remark- 
able, not by the amateur operator but by 


some of the best artists in the profession. 


Judging from the multitude of good work 


submitted to our numerous photographic 


publications, that is work most excellent in 
posing and lighting of the subject, there is 
an unaccountable evidence of total disre- 
gard of the artistic association of back- 
ground with the artistic management of the 


_ portrait itself. 


We are inclined to believe that this eva- 


sion is not due to mere want of apprecia- 


tion of the art value of the background as 
an accessory, because it is unthinkable that 
an artist, who shows ability in treating a 
figure, should not at the same time realize 
What is artistic in background setting, but 
it is to the photographers’ reluctance to give 
it the close attention it demands, which 
would encroach too much on his valuable 
time, he believing that “time is money.” 
The management of the background, it 
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must be confessed, is not the least of the 
difficulties which the photo-artist is called 
on to surmount, therefore he does it scant 
justice and is satisfied if it be not really 
antagonistic or plays a neutral part. 
But can it play a neutral part? 
cessful handling indicates the artistic status 


Its suc- 


of the portraitist. 

At times, we do see evidence of the 
artist's appreciation in the work he has 
conscientiously devoted his attention to for 
some special exhibition. We see the way 
in which advantage has been taken of points 
which in inferior hands, would have had no 
consideration; but as a rule, such a man, 
in his general work, rarely works upon any 


common principle in the association of the 


head or figure with its surroundings, 

In early practice, little or no attention 
was given to the background as an essen- 
tial element in the composition. It is suf- 
ficient, if it show as a mere undifferentiated 
blank, to isolate the head, but the back- 
ground should always be regarded as the 
most valuable accessory to the portrait, a 
thing which cannot be properly conceived 
without intimate connection with the por- 
trait and with predetermined intention of 
the part it is to play. 

As such, it ought not to challenge atten- 
tion, even though it may have intrinsic 
beauty. It must be a support and not an 
antagonist. Nevertheless, it dares not be 
neglected or so modestly presented as to 
relegate it to condition of no effect. It must 
assert its special prerogative but in a minor 
tone. 

The predominance of the portrait itself 
is not secured by making the background a 
purely negative quality. It cannot be such. 
It must be of such a character as to suggest 
that it is a background. It must give, when 
plain, the idea that it is atmosphere, and 
atmosphere is healthful for the subject it 


surrounds. In this way it gives artistic re- 
lief, but it defeats its purpose when it 


gives that kind of relief suggesting possi- 
bility of walking all around the figure. 
This real atmospheric effect is had by 
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relieving the contour of the head or figure 
by light and dark where needed to give 
pleasing soft contrasts, by having the out- 
lines of the subject in some parts emerge 
from or dissolve into the background. 
Most portraitists get too strong relief by 
supporting the dark parts of the subject 
against light parts of the ground, and vice 
versa. 

The effect generally is too pronounced. 
It is better to follow in the line of Reynolds 
and Lawrence and get just sufficient relief 
by having the light side of the figure op- 
posed against some tone in the back- 
ground, just a little lower in tone, and the 
dark against a tone not quite as dark as it- 
self. 

The trouble is, in being attracted by in- 
dividually beautiful background and not in 
studying whether the scene depicted will 
serve as an accessory minor part in the 
general scheme. 

The principles to hold by ate, that*for 
strong heads, characteristic heads with rich 
modelling, a background must be used which 
is a few shades lighter only than the pre- 
vailing tone of the head itself. 

On the contrary, when a delicate subject 
is presented, such as a decided blonde, one 
has to choose where the general effect is 
darker than the tone of the portrait; care 
being taken not to get it too dark, which 
would make the head come out harsh and 
unpleasant in effect, really untrue to the 
original. 

We have been answered that such pro- 
cedure demands a special background for 
each head under treatment. Well, what if 
it does? You are supposed to be an artist. 
One thing we have often thought, that if 
the operator would only exercise the same 
discriminations in adapting his backgrounds 
to his subjects as does the amateur pho- 
tographer in selecting the character of his 
mount, he would succeed better in present- 
ing more appropriate background settings 
to his portraits. 

x 


“When the prescription is wrong, so will be the 
medicine.”—The Country Doctor. 
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Responsibility for Expression 

in the Portrait 

Those who advise the photo-portraitist as 
to the value of good expression in portrait 
work, are insistent that it is the thing essen- 
tial in bringing out the individuality of the 
subject and so it 1s of paramount consider- 
ation; but then the inquiry arises, how far 
is any good photographer responsible , for 
this expression, which is the essential index 
of the personality of the model? Some go 
so far as to positively assert the photog- 
rapher has no responsibility, while others 
maintain that expression is almost wholly 
dependent upon his tact and skill or intui- 
tion, or whatever we may call it, in the 
management of the sitter. 

With such decided want of agreement, it 
is difficult to come to any logical conclu- 
sion and the problem is only resolvable by 
considering it without reference to the 
agents employed, by regarding photography 
merely as the particular means used in 
artistic portrayal of the subject, analogous 
to the practice of portrait painters, who em- 
ploy entirely different methods of proce- 
dure in delineation of the human counten- 
ance. 

It will be conceded that with both painter 
and photographer, the performance demands 
a careful study of the sitter and so both 
artists here are upon the same level, but 
the photographer, it is only fair to note, 
has not the equal opportunity to study the 
individuality as the painter has. Rarely, 
if ever, has he the chance accorded him 
which a painter like Reynolds had, to dine 
with his patron, to get into contact with 
him, to penetrate the externals to the true 
character within, and thus draw out the pe- 
culiarities of the individual by the geniality 
accompanying intercourse at a good repast. 

Photographers know too well how some 
sitters maintain a sort of solid reserve or 
assumed indifference about the perform- 
ance, even sometimes take on a sort of for- 
bidding manner, resisting all our efforts 
to dislodge the undesired camouflage of the 
face, which is not his or her actual or nor- 
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mal expression, at least not the expression 
suitable for a characteristic presentation, 
and the photographer anticipates at the 
start the failure in the outcome, and the 
mutual attendant, com- 
pelling the operator to deal with the model 
as if there were neither life or spirit in it. 
Fortunately, however, all our subjects are 
not in this category. The majority of sit- 
ters are in a mood of accommodation and 
obligingly respond to our bidding and here 
is our opportunity to seize the moment when 
the face plays to the animated look we 
delight to see. The feat resolves itself by 
referring to the ability of the photographer 
to call forth the wished for expression, and 
he must play the role of the painter, even 
though his limitations are much greater. 

sere are, people, 
characteristics which are pleasing, or rather 
we should say, it is possible to make every- 
one sitting for a portrait in a frame of mind 
which shall exhibit him or her at the best 
which is in them. 


dissatisfaction 


in the majority of 
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The features and forms of the face which 
gives everyone a particular disposition may 
be marshaled to the purpose, and this is 
what we are to respect in the taking of the 
portrait, and here the photographer may 
make use of means of the painter. 

Simplicity in pose, freedom from all sug- 
gestion of theatrical effect is always acces- 
sory to good expression, because it prevents 
sophistication. It is a mistake to try to get 
too much animation which engenders in the 
model  self-assertion. Give, above all 
things, an air of gentility to what you rep- 
resent: 

If a woman is the subject, you will find 
it profitable to follow her suggestions, She 
naturally knows better her physical quali- 
ties than you do, and you may be assured 
that she will not hide them from you. If 
she will set them forth to the 
advantage ; 


unmolested, 


best unconstrained, she gives 
Profit by it. Do 
not disturb it or chase it away by injudicious 


remarks about the inadaptability to your 


you her best expression. 


When Writing 


Advertisers. 
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purpose, even if the features are irregular 
she knows better how to hide the defects 
than you do. 

This innocent coquetry is the best help a 
true artist wants, but woe betide if you 
ungallantly hint or even vaguely suggest 
your intention of concealing any artistic 
shortcoming. 

The chief aim is to overcome any anxiety 
on the part of the sitter. The desire on the 
part of the model to have successful result 
is sure to militate against success. You must 
oppose this strenuously but not obviously. 
Give the sitter confidence that you have no 
doubt of the success with such a good 
subject in hand; a little honest flattery is 
admissible. Inspire the subject with your 
confidence in yourself and his or her con- 
tribution to it. 

To know how to converse 1s a supreme 
gift; that is, to know how to adapt your run 
of talk to the particular subject in front of 
the camera. 

Divide your forces in your attack, if you 
want to capture a good expression. 

Be one-fourth photographer, — three- 
fourths agreeable companion, and your 
model will forget you are a tradesman. 

Rapidity of the necessary execution, 
without any show of nervous irritability, is 
a lever of success. 

Do not cogitate or moon over your sub- 
ject or elaborate on your artistic attain- 
ments. Promptness of action is first, sec- 
ond and last. 

You are sure of failure if you adminis- 
ter sundry injunctions, such as the time 
stereotyped—Don’t move please—Now that 
is charming. You undo all your previous 
efforts and affect disagreeably nervous 
sitters. 

Identify yourself, for the time, with your 
model. Create a mutual atmosphere which 
shall influence the harmony of relations. 

* 

“T wouldn’t marry him if he were the last 
man on earth!” 

“Of course you wouldn’t! Nobody would 


marry the last man on earth. Why, that wouldn't 
leave anybody to flirt with.” 
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Hours in Stock 
C. H. CLAUDY 

All of the items against which the man 
who buys and sells, charges his overhead, 
that of time, the high cost of hours, minutes 
and seconds, is the most neglected, 

The man who wrote “Time is money” 
was a modern edition of the ancient oracle. 
Anything which has to do with the con- 
sumption of time has a money value which 
must be charged against the operation of 
business. 

For easy figuring let us suppose that 
overhead of a photographic establishment is 
twenty percent, that is, that twenty percent 
of the gross yearly sales is used up in paying 
all the yearly expenses of the establishment. 

Let us suppose the photographer buys a 
photograph frame for $5.00 and sells it for 
$10.00. Will he make a profit over his 20% 
overhead? He will, if he is able to unload 
that frame on some doting mother or some 
infatuated lover, inside of the first year he 
bought it. But if it is a “sticker,” a design 
which does not allure the reluctant ten from 
the pockets of the public, he will not. 

If he sells it within the next year he will 
take off $2.00 for overhead because over- 
head must be figured on the selling price, 
not on the cost price of an article of mer- 
chandise. When he has added this $2.00 
to the $5.00 cost, he has $3.00 profit on the 
transaction, 

But let us suppose he keeps this frame in 
stock for five years. As surely as death 
and taxes, that 20% overhead eats away 
each year, until at the end of the five years, 
at two dollars a year it has eaten up the 
entire $10.00 which the photographer re- 
ceives for his frame and the $5.00 i 
originally cost 1s net loss! 

This is all because of the time it took him 
to realize on his investment. 

Let us suppose he has invested that 
original five dollars he paid for this one 
frame in five less expensive frames. Sup- 
pose these frames cost $1.00 each and 
retailed for $1.50. He would get $7.50 for 
the lot, and with his overhead expenses at 
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20% he would make $1.00 on the lot. But 
if he sold such a set three times in one year, 
he would make the same $3.00 profit he 
made on the one frame which cost $5.00 
and sold for $10.00. 

Whenever you speed up the turnover, you 
can make the same yearly profit, although 
the profit in the individual sale may be 
much less. 

Add to this the increased number of sales 
which can be made because of the lure 
which all low priced articles have for the 
buying public and you have found the secret 
of success of the large dry goods store, the 
chain drug and tobacco stores. 

In many, many articles of merchandise, 
the cost of goods and the selling price are 
fixed by custom so they may not be changed. 
Here the plan of “quick sales and small 
profits” is the only way out. 

The man who can turn his capital the 
most frequently is the man who will have 
the most net profit in his bank at the end of 
the year. 

That money turned over twice at 17% 


profit will earn much more than money — 


turned over once at 10% a year, is too 
obvious to be cause for comment. 
All this means careful buying. It is an 


axiom of the big store that it is better to 
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cry for goods than to cry over them. The 
capital tied up in overstock is the deadest 
money on earth. 

Of course at stocking time men can and 
often do hypnotize themselves into believing 
that “stock on hand” is an asset. Stock on 
hand is a paper profit. If one wants to 
know what such stock is really worth, it 1s 
well to go to an auction house or to the 
bankrupt sale of some shipwreck on the 
commercial sea and note how much actual 
cash such things will bring at a forced sale. 

Take a list of “stock on hand” to your 
banker and note how cold and fishy his eye 
will become when he glances down the 
schedule. If you venture to suggest a loan 
on the strength of this unsold stock, you 
will find him still more cold and formal. 

To discount the future when he buys 
goods is the problem every merchant faces. 
When stock investors, or weather prognosti- 
cators, or race players or, in fact, specu- 
lators of any kind try to predict the future, 
they base their predictions on the past. A 
study of the past is the only method of 
safely predicting the future. 

The stock gambler has his charts of what 
each stock has done, the weather prognosti- 
cator has his records of the previous rain- 
fall and wind and the race-track man his 
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dope sheet of past performances. From 
these each can predict with a large degree 
of certainty what will happen to stocks, 
weather and horses in the future. 

Accurate records of what has been sold 
at a profit in your place is the best basis for 
figuring what will sell at a profit. No man 
can safely predict what will sell in his place 
unless he has kept a record of what has sold 
in the past. Note that it is not enough to 
know what has finally sold, but he must 
also know how long it took to sell the 
article in order that he may know whether 
it sold at a profit. 

Accurate sales records must, then, be the 
basis of all purchases, just as quick sales 
are the basis of all profits; it is also true 
that 1f things do not sell quickly, they must 
be made to sell by reducing the price until 
the articles become attractive. 

To go back again to our frame which cost 
$5.00 and was to have sold at $10.00, giving 
a $3.00 profit in one year: if the price of 
that frame had been cut to eight dollars the 
second year, it would have been better for 
the seller as he would have then made $1.00 
profit. It would have been better to have 
sold it even at $7.00 or $6.00 the second 
year, as this would have released the tied-up 
capital which might have been invested in 
other merchandise which would have shown 
a profit. 

If anywhere on earth “time is money,” it 
is in merchantile life. 

* 
Opportunity 


It is at your disposal every week. All that is 
required is careful reading of the advertising col- 
umns of your trade journal. 

No matter how well you run your business— 
it can be done better—more economically. The 
advertising columns teach efficiency—they show 
the cheapest and best markets. 

They help you to make the work lighter by list- 
ing the newest labor-saving devices. The photog- 
rapher can get a line on the thousand and one 
things that go to improve his methods. The busi- 
ness man can pick up a useful suggestion every 
day. 

No business can progress without movement. 
The advertising columns help you to keep up with 
the band wagon. 

Read the advertisements—you'll find it pays. 
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Printing in the Sun and in 
the Shade 


The question is often put to the practical 
worker whether, in his experience, the 
results obtained by the printing from a thin 
negative is better by short exposure to a 
strong light or a more prolonged exposure in 
a dull or weak light; or, more concisely, is 
it more satisfactory to print from such a 
negative in the sun or in the shade? The 
consensus of opinion is to preference for 
prolonged printing over hasty printing. 
Some maintain that the results are almost 
equal. When doctors disagree, who shall 
decide? This subject, by the way, is an old- 
time one. It used to be frequently discussed 
at photographic societies long time back; 
but in those days the only printing-out paper — 
was the albumen paper. Nowadays we have 
every variety of P. O. P., and the question 
implies certain reservations before one may 
give a positive answer either way. One 
thing must be taken first of all into con- 
sideration, the color of the image desired in 
the ‘print: 

The color is materially influenced by the 
character of the method of printing. Any 
one may readily prove this simply by expos- 
two pieces of the same kind of paper, 
one to the influence of feeble light, 
other to strong sunlight, and note the 
character of the darkening effect. The piece 
subjected to the weak light (prolonged 
exposure) will be found, supposing the paper 
is coated with a sensitive silver chloride, to 
give a rather cold tone image, what we 
might call the slaty tone; while the short 
exposed piece (subjected to strong light) 
shows an image not only more vigorous, but 
of a different tone. The stronger the light, 
as a rule, the redder the tone assured. 

Of course, this effect is not confined to 
action of light transmitted merely through 
thin negatives, but is general in its effect 
whether the negative be intense or not. 

But this is not all. In the operation of 
toning to which the print is subsequently 
subjected the two kinds of printing show 
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differently. The gold seems to be differently 
deposited and presents optically different. 
So it might reasonably be concluded that 
intensity of light is a factor in securing 
color in the photographic image. There is 
another point in connection with printing 
which influences the color, that is the pres- 
ence or absence of moisture during the 
progress. The hygrometric condition of the 
paper at the time that the light is acting 
upon the chemical substances with which the 
fiber is impregnated seems to indicate that 
the combinations effected by light agency, 
decomposition, as we might say, to be more 
accurate, are greatly influenced, both during 
the progress of the printing and during the 
after operations to which it may be sub- 
jected. We have frequently heard the 
professional talk of variations arising from 
dampness and from what is called bone dry- 
ness of the paper. 

some varieties of papers (platinum 
paper, for instance) is kept in tin tubes con- 
taining some sort of desiccator or chemical 


absorbing atmospheric moisture such as 
calcium chloride. The paper being thus 
protected from taking of this moisture in its 
fiber. Now all of us, who use such paper, 
know that different results accrue when 
paper is fresh and when it has been allowed 
to remain some time sealed up. 

We sometimes purposely expose our 
platinum paper to action of aqueous vapor 
to get the kind of image we desire. Fresh 
platinum paper, we presume, has a trace of 
dampness in its construction and_ this 
insures richer blacks than when we use dry, 
stale paper. We have seen operators slightly 
steam the printing pad placed in the frame 
for this very object doubtless. 

In the days of albumen printing (and 
some of us wish they were back) we found 
that bone dry paper did not give as pleasing 
results as that having a little moisture. 

Aqueous vapor does seem to have a 
chemical action. We know its behavior in 
ordinary chemical reactions and why not in 
the process of printing? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


If You are Thinking of Taking Life Insurance on an 
Employe’s Life, Read This: 


Here is a letter which raises a question 
that I do not remember writing on_ be- 


tore :— 


Hoboken, N. J. 


I am in business at the above address, 
and one of my employes is my son-in- 
law. He is in a semi-executive posi- 
tion and a valued employe, though not 
in any sense invaluable to the business. 
I wish to take out a life insurance 
policy on his life, but am told by one 
insurance company that they could not 
issue a policy to me because I had no 
insurable interest in the life of a son- 
in-law. I have often articles 
about insuring the life of a partner or 
an employe; in fact, I recollect reading 
one by you on that subject. Can you 
inform me where I can get such in- 
The real purpose of the in- 


read 


surance ? 
surance i$ in the  protection- of my 
daughter, by the carrying of more in- 
surance on husband’s life than 
they can afford (why don’t you let 
him get the insurance and give him the 


her 


money for the premiums?—FE. J. B.). 
I thought it could serve a double pur- 
pose, if the son-in-law died and the 
business suffered any loss by the death, 
I could pay myself that loss out of the 
policy and give my daughter the rest. 


Ike 


This business of insuring the lives of 
partners or employes is getting to be quite 
a big question, thanks to the energy of 
insurance solicitors, and it may be useful 
for me to elucidate it a little. 


The law will allow me to insure the life 
of anybody whose death will cause me a 
substantial loss, but it will not allow me to 
insure the life of any Tom, Dick and Harry 
just as a gamble. If I do that the law calls 
it a wagering contract and refuses to en- 
force it. Undoubtedly it would be a wag- 
ering contract to insure a son-in-law merely 
as a son-in-law, and I am not surprised 
that the insurance company turned the 
application down, particularly if the appli- 
cant refused to say that the death of the 
son-in-law would mean a loss to the busi- 
ness, 

It is not always easy to decide whether 
a given employe is insurable by his em- 
ployer. Not every employe is, by any means. 
For instance, you have a clerk in your of- 
fice or behind your counter. You could not 
legally insure him, because he isn’t of such 
importance to the business that his death 
would cause serious loss. If you took out a 
policy on his life and after he died you 
tried to collect it, the company would be 
under no obligation to pay it, and in all 
probability would not even be compelled to 
refund the premiums. 

But if you have a manager or a credit 
man, or a buyer, or an engineer, or a high 
executive so valuable that his death would 
leave a hole, you have an insurable interest 
in his life and can get a policy on it with 
certainty that the company carrying it will 
have to pay it. The idea of such a policy 
is that it supplies the employers with in- 
demnity against the loss of an almost in- 
dispensable employe, and of course there 
must be a real loss or there can’t be’a policy. 
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Sei laa. 


Photo by Stadler 


The Victory of Light Over Weather 


Not only do dismal, gray days mean nothing to the photographer whose studio 
is equipped with Cooper Hewitt Light, but he can also work at night, 
thus reaching a class of patrons who find it inconvenient to come daytimes. 


By proper manipulation Cooper Hewitt Light can be made to pro- 
duce any sort of artistic effect. Its high actinic component reduces the time of 
exposure, resulting in the saving of time and expense. 


Especially during rush times, such as the holiday season, when definite 
dates for sittings and deliveries must be met, this light enables a photographer 
to handle a greater number of customers with consequent increased profit to 


himself. 


Anything that can be done with daylight can 
be done better with Cooper Hewitt Light 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Los Angeles- Keese Engineering Corp. 
Milwaukee—-Security Building 

New York—120 Broadway 
Philadelphia—Drexel Building 
Pittsburgh —Westinghouse Building 

St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg. 
Syracuse—- University Building 


Boston—161 Summer Street 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building 
Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building 
Detroit—Ford Building 

Hoboken—95 River Street 


CH-61 
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A man can always get a policy on the life 
of his partner. 

There was a case in which a business 
man named Brown had his nephew named 
Howes working for him as manager of a 
warehouse. Some dispute arose over the 
legality of the insurance—the question was 
whether Brown had an insurable interest 
in Howes’ life. The court held that he had 
not, because it did not appear that Howes 
was such a valuable employe that his death 
would cripple the business. The court 
said :— 

To sustain an insurance contract of 
this character, it appear that 
there is a real concern in the life of 
the party named, whose death would 
be the cause of substantial loss to those 

This 


does not follow the cessation of or- 


must 


who are named as beneficiaries. 


dinary service, but arises where the suc- 
cess of the business 1s dependent on the 
continued life of the employe. In the 
latter case the insurance contract will 
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be upheld. On the face of the writings, 
Howes was called a manager, but the 
record is barren of any suggestion 
that his continued employment was 
necessary to the profitable operation of 
the work in which he was engaged. 


This threw the contract out and Brown 
lost his money. You can’t always depend 
on insurance companies to tell you whether 
you have an insurable interest in the life of 
an employe. They have everything to gain 
and nothing at all to lose by selling you 
that kind of insurance if you are willing 
to buy it. Some are too conscientious to do 
it, but not all. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


A darky was on the witness stand testifying as 
to a shooting scrape. Graphically he told how the 
prisoner drew a revolver, shooting at one George 
Henry and himself, and of how they ran to save 
themselves. 

“How fast did you run?” he was asked. 

“Fast ez I could, suh!” 

“And how fast did George Henry run?” 

“How fast? Boss, ef dat boy had of eat eggs 
fo’ breakfast he would of flew!” 


The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, *CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE'S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Ag Game Ans 
HALOID PORTRAYA 


HERE has never been a pause in the de- 
velopment of HALOID PAPERS of 
QUALITY.  Steadily, they have been 
refined, improved, perfected. Machine, method 
and men, all the elements entering into manufac- 
ture and production have been developed with 
the goal always before us to advance to the fore- 
most the photographic art. 


HALOID PORTRAYA has back of it fifteen 
years experience in the exclusive manufacture of 
photo papers of quality. It embodies all that we 
have learned by experience and have discovered by 
research to make up a portrait paper fully meeting 
present day needs. 


It is warm of tone in its normal black; brown, 
not yellow, in sepia. It is deep, yet open in the 
shadows, and registers all the intervening half-tones 
up into the high points of light with unparalleled 
faith and accuracy. It is slow in speed as a paper 
must be to possess the requisite latitude in exposure 
and development. It is coated on stock of the 
best foreign fabrication, established through the 
years as superior to all others. 


Order from us at Rochester or at any of our 
branches, or from a nearby dealer. Send for our 
new discount card. 


The HALOID Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 101 Tremont St., at Bromfield. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 68 Washington St. 


ale TS 
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Made with Victor Studio Cabinet 
by Rembrandt Studio, Decatur, III. 


You Are Handicapp 
Inexpensive, Artificial Light 


THE VICTOR STUDIO FLASH-CABINET 


“The Light for All Studio Portrait-W ork” 


ed Without Powerful, 


Costs less to operate than any electric light 
system and is instantaneous 


JAMES H. SMITH & SONS COMPANY, 


3544 Cottage Grove Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Use of Accessories in Portraiture 


SANCCESSOLys something added, 
contributory to completeness, and by na- 
ture subordinate to the principle subject in 
contemplation; and the way in 
which it is employed gives evidence of the 
ability of the user, and in portrait pho- 
tography, particularly, indicates the skill 
of the artist in its manner of distribution. 

The portraitist must first of all concen- 
trate his energy upon the subject, see to 
the character of the illumination, the dis- 
tribution of the light and shade in a har- 
monious way to bring out the essential 
artistic features of the model, determine the 
angle of view and the disposition of the 
lines to decorative effect; then comes into 
play the association of whatever is acces- 
‘sory to emphasize the points of excellency. 

Accessories are, therefore, most valuable 
zids to effective composition, but, unless in- 
telligently employed and used only to sup- 
they are 


implies 


hence, 


port, supplement or complete, 
“better honored in the breach than in the 
observance.” 

There is danger when a _ photographer 
has acquired the habit of. depending too 
much on the aid of the accessory, because 
the practice usually results in incongruous 


associations. 


Frequently, the potrait, which by the in- 
troduction of the accessories partakes 
somewhat of the genre class, suggests to 
the observer a picture for advertisement 
purpose, not for artistic effect. We miss 
only the tickets on the elaborate furniture, 
telling the respective prices, rosewood fin- 
ish, quartered oak, etc. 

A photographer ought never to set out 
by arranging his accessories in a decora- 
tive way and then inviting the model to set 
them forth to better consideration; thus 
making the model really only accessory, and 
not the prime purpose. 

Sometimes, the operator may find that 
the subject needs no extraneous support 
whatever, but is most effective by its sim- 
plicity. A plain unobtrusive background 
setting may be better to emphasize the good 
posing and lighting than the choicest acces- 
sory. 

But, should he feel the subject demands 
some support or a little emphasis by some- 
thing contrasting with some portion of the 
figure, then call upon some congruous acces- 
sory of good natural association to fill in. 
It may be an uninteresting, too obvious a 
blank space, or need to modify some objec- 
tionable feature which is over-pronounced. 


SEPTONA 8S 


will make 2000 ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 
5x7 prints. 


L. HALLEN, MeRr.,, Fi'cetoa 


The No-Scum Toning Solution 
For all Developing Papers 
ECONOMICAL ano CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


EPTONA will render beautiful warm tones in one to 


ten minutes according to the temperature of the bath. 
Septona can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle 


Price $1.25 per bottle. For sale by dealers. 
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But do it with an eye single to general 
effect. It is such a temptation to draft 
into service something which is in itself 
pleasing. 

Trust not to its seductive allurement for 
it may prove a delusion and a snare. 
Wherever we see in a picture something in- 
troduced which might have been well left 
out, we note that it was not put in for a 
real artistic supplement to the subject but 
for the purpose of drawing away attention 
from some defect in the main topic which 
the photographer has not been able to cope 
with. 

A single head study, that it, a bust picture, 
rarely, if ever, needs any other accessory 
than a well selected background. 

A group, however, is often much im- 
proved by judicious introduction of acces- 
sories in proper relationship with the 
motive, 

But all such introductions should be in- 
cidental only and never cry out for special 
attention. 


Mechanical Action of Developer 


When the gelatine plate made its advent 
there was considerable contention as to the 
best method for application of the devel- 
oper, inasmuch as the manner of applying 
the developer was so different from that 
practiced by the manipulators of the old 
collodion plate. 

In the process of evolving the image on 
the exposed collodion film with developer 
which was constituted of sulphate of iron, 
restrained by acetic acid, it was found that 
according to the mechanical way in which 
the fluid was allowed to work, differences in 
results accrued. That is to say, if the fluid 
was kept on the surface (it was flowed over 
the plate held in the hand, not placed in a 
tray) comparatively at rest or moved more 
or less rapidly, one was enabled to control 
the character of the resulting negative. One 
could thus secure contrast or softer har- 
mony of light and shade, the exposure thus 
being brought under personal control. 


NEGATIVES made on 


Hammer Plates 


are unequaled for brilliancy, rich- 
ness of detail and color values. 
HAMMER PLATES are speedy 
and reliable. Their record proves 
their claim. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


AIR BRUSH 


WITH PROGRESSIVE 
— LESSONS IN — 


PORTRAIT FINISHING, 
COLORING, ETc. 
By SAMUEL W. FRAZER 


This is an exhaustive study of 
the subject and the only book 
ever printed relating to the tool. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Full of New Ideas. 
What to do and what not to do. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square - 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


CONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10)-eee April; 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
ee caose Aheike, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
220. sr eeApril, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
41 .... January,1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘‘ 291” (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 
Special | j Henry Matisse 


No.2 / August, 1912 .-\ pablo Picasso 
Special \ { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Noises pee ee Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square 


Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
ssays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Hence the reason of the contention when 
the profession turned to dry plate manipu- 
lation. Opinion was expressed concerning 
the expediency of rocking the plate or let- 
ting it lie passively in the tray. There 
were thus formed two camps of practical 
but the movers seem to have 
gained the ascendency, for almost every one 


workers, 


now rocks the tray; sometimes from mere 
force of habit, without ever considering the 
expediency of the case. But now come 
forward the advocates of tank development. 
They are the exponents for “rest treatment” 
and hold up as evidence of the validity of 
their contention their results. We think 
there are two sides to the shield, both worth 
considering. Rest and movement are factors 
for securing special results, and the practice 
of the old collodion workers hold good with 
the manipulation of the dry plate. 

We are told that the movement of the 
developing fluid causes it to act more ener- 
getically than when allowed to lie calmly, 
because thereby a fresh and hence more 
vigorous agent is continually at work on the 
film. But this is only a partial explanation. 
To understand why the developer when 
allowed to lie passively results in a negative 
devoid of special contrast, we must call 
to mind that the alkaline reagent is one 
which has a strong affinity for oxygen, as 
much for that in the water of the developer 
as for any of the elements elsewhere attract- 
able. But it cannot decompose the water 
in which are two molecules of hydrogen for 
one of oxygen, unless there is present some 
body eager to take upon the hydrogen at 
the same time. 

Now we have such a body in the bromine 
associated with the silver bromide in the 
sensitive exposed film which has been set 
in a state of unstable equilibrium by the 
action of the light. The silver bromide 
particle is so disturbed that it is ready to 
give up its bromine and deposit its silver. 
A soluble bromide is formed with the alkali, 
and this acts as a restraining agent. Now 
that portion of the plate not acted upon by 
the light has the developer on it in its 
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The “HI-POWER” Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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nn yey 


i, 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 
performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. The reflector 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 
A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT”’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


‘ 
| 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


THE PHOTOGENIC MACHINE COMPANY, 514 Andrews Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Successors to J. H. WAGENHORST & CO. 


normal condition unaffected because disso- 
ciation has not been set up, while where the 
light has set up dissociation (the exposed 
parts) there is a modification of the devel- 
oper, produced by the action of the unstable 
salt of The reagent been 
reduced in quantity, the quantity of the al- 
kali has been also reduced, and at the same 
time the restrainer (soluble bromide) has 
been produced. 


silver. has 


Thus over the whole sur- 
face we have a developer acting, which is 
being constantly drawn on and so _ neces- 
sarily reduced in energy, both in the amount 
of reagent as well as alkali while it is being 
all the time restrained—yjust as if you were 
restraining with your potassium bromide 
solution, and in proportion to the degree 
of light action so that naturally there is no 
brilliancy in the negative. 

But when you agitate the tray you wash 
away, so to say, the lazy agent and substi- 
tute a more vigorous one, full of energy to 


work. We wash out the restraining bro- 


unucnne! 


——F 


ae 
HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


mide and let the vigorous fluid have full 
effect unchecked, and so get a more vigorous 
impression, a stronger effect, in which the 
relation of light and shade are more pro- 


nounced. 
ced n 


Portraits with Spectacles 


The making of portraits of subjects wearing 
spectacles frequently bothers the beginner and in- 
deed at times an experienced operator. The model 
is so apt to move just a trifle from the position 
arranged, but just enough to cast upon the glasses 
an undesirable reflection which is most annoying 
when not noticed in the negatives. The practice 
of some who employ empty frames is bad, be- 
cause the appearance is detected at once in the 
picture, and besides the glass of the spectacle 
should be represented to get the proper effect our 
natural vision has of the subject. Any reflection 
seen in the glasses comes. from some light object 
near the camera end of the studio and the remedy 
is at once suggested. Place something dark in 
such a position that it is in line with the direction 
of the eyes. The best way is to keep your view 
for reflections upon the ground-glass. You do 
not see at the same angle when you look over the 
top or at the sides of the camera. A good way is 
to practice in your studio by having a model pose 
with spectacles on. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 
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Ansco Formulas for Tank Development of Roil Film 


The increasing use of Ansco Speedex Film has 
brought so many new requests from all parts of 
the country for authorized tank formulas that 
publicity is given to the following by means of 
this folder. These formulas (or rather, this 
formula, for it is the same formula written for 
different quantities of solution) will give results 
of the desired quality with Ansco Speedex Film, at 
the same time being so adjusted as to bring out 
the best in film of other makes. In fact, for com- 
pounding an all-round tank developer designed to 
yield the highest average of good negatives, from 
varying exposures on all roll film we believe these 
new tables, worked out by a long series of com- 


1-gallon 
SoLution A tank 

Warm watere: sc oot tes oeticoe cee BY) OZ, 
Metoltsae ce eae eee eae 22 grains 
Sodium silphited. 2. ae Nose eee ¥%4 OZ. 
Hydrochinoiessce cts. cee te anaes 90 grains 
Soyshhohan’ [OGIO aagnanscdnoamesduce Y% oz. 
Potassium bromide. >. ck. sees oe ore es 5 grains 


Sodium carbonate se. «.aacu coh tate sehen ae 1 oz. 
Add cold water to makeup to--....--- 2% qts. 
SoLuTiIon B 
Coldwater st cormichrc ised teasie rete eer 16 oz. 
Py PO i cic at Me iegn Pee ee rn Uae ace 45 grains 
RENEWER 
Wate tionships asvens eeaere ctenterotaienane acre toneres SZROZ 
Metoli nt pach ashi eink het aee pee ae 22 grains 
Sodiumisulphitesn eee eee 25 OZ. 
Hiydrechinone ss. pore eee eee 45 grains 
SOdii @ DiS ONitC ec eee er ee Y Oz. 
SYoVa hub eey CAMA TAE, So arna nin abiac odo ol o4 45 OZ. 


Dark if Stout, 


Dark colors if Milady is stout, light colors if 
she is slight; vertical lines for the former, hor- 
izontal for the latter and powder and rouge for 
nobody is the rule laid down by the Bachrach 
Studios to be observed by the woman who wants 
to make a favorable appearance in her photo- 
graph. 

Hints on dressing for photography are really 
nothing more nor less than rules which should 
be observed by the woman who wishes to look at 
her best away from the camera’s eye as well. Of 
course it is hardly necessary, since the photog- 
taphers in convention lauded the shiny face, to 
tell a woman to avoid powder and rouge. If the 
lips lack color, a lip stick may be used. If eye- 
brows are light or scant, it is well to pencil them. 

Evening clothes and furs add richness to a 
portrait and will often assist in obtaining artistic 
lines. A large picture hat almost invariably will 
add a pleasing effect to the photograph. The 


parative tests in the Ansco Research Laboratory, 
will be found the most satisfactory available to 
photo-finishers. 

Add B to A and develop 15 to 20 minutes at 65 
degrees Fahrenheit according to density desired. 
For each degree above 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit, one minute should be subtracted from the 
chosen development time, provided the bath is 
fairly fresh. 

The renewer is added from time to time to keep 
the developer even with the top of the tank and at 
the same time to freshen up the solution. A 
fresh bath should, however, be mixed up every 
two or three weeks at least, according to the 
number of rolls developed in the old solution. 


5-gallon 10-gallon 20-gallon 40-gallon 
tank tank tank tank 
1 gallon 2 gallons 4 gallons 8 gallons 
% OZ. Y% oz. INozZ: 210g 
334 02z. 7% 02. 15eoz, 1 lb. 14 oz. 
IL ey: ZEOZs 4 oz. Y |b. 
2% oz. DOZs 10 oz. 1 Ib. 4 oz. 
25 grains 50grains 100 grains 200 grains 
SoZ 10 oz. 1 Ibs 4%0zsecielbs: 
434 gal. 91% gal. 1914 gal. 39 gal. 
CZ10Z Y% gal. Y% gal. 1 gale 
YA OZ. oz ZmOze 4 oz. 
1 gal. Zieale 4 gai. 8 gal. 
YA Oz. Y Oz. ozs OZ 
2E0zZs 4 oz. Y |b. Tbs 
Y Oz. oz 2 0z 4 oz. 
114 oz. 24 02. 5 oz. 10 oz. 
2 oz. 4 oz. Y% Ib. it Alay 


Light if Thin 


simplest gowns should be selected and decided 
designs, spangles of heavy embroidery avoided. 

The hair should be dressed in the accustomed 
manner, not in a “fancy” style for the occasion. 
Do not wear a hair net, if you wish a soft natural 
looking photograph. 

If Milady is inclined to be stout, she should 
wear a dark colored gown with a deep V-neck, 
of heavy satin, brocade of velvet, and should 
cling to vertical lines. Light colors, thin silks, 
sleeveless gowns or sleeves of net are not advis- 
able. Spangled or metallic fabrics should not 
be worn. 

A chain or string of beads, at least a yard long, 
or a lorgnette on a light-colored ribbon, serve to 
lengthen the line. Do not wear a short string of 
beads, or, if the neck is short and heavy, never 
bind with black velvet. If forearms are fleshy, 
long black gloves should be worn. Should only 
a bust portrait be desired, it is best to tncorset. 
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And if Milady be thin—then she should avoid 
all things giving vertical lines. Any light gown 
may be worn and a fur neckpiece will serve as 
a softening line about her shoulders. Beads or 
pearls in short lengths are advised. 

In photography red appears black and orange 
in dark gray tones. Yellow, pink and light green 
photograph slightly darker than they actually are, 
but usually reproduce beautifully, especially if the 
material be silk or satin. Light blue appears white, 
and dark blue looks much lighter than its own 
color. 

If red predominates, purple and lavender 
appear darker, but if blue is more prominent 
they photograph lighter. Brown appears much 
darker, while gray and dark green usually photo- 
graph as they are. 

For the best results in taking pictures of chil- 
dren, they should be simply dressed, the more 
simply the better. Light clothes or white dresses 
are generally preferable. Babies always look 
well in bonnets, and babies not old enough to 
walk usually make attractive pictures when bare- 
foot. The hair should be left as it is generally 
worn. If it is somewhat disordered, the effect is 
sometimes desirable. 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


A. P. Gwin has opened a commercial studio in 
Richmond, California. 


F. E. Bellus, formerly of Fresno, has opened 
a studio in Santa Cruz, Calif. 


James Eggan, pioneer photographer of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, has sold his studio and will move to 
the coast. 


C. T. Main, proprietor of the Miller Studio, 
Arkansas, Kans., has sold out to Miss Nina 
Martin, of Augusta, Kansas. 


R. R. Jennings has taken over the studio of 
W. M. Stephenson, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Stephenson 
recently moved to Cleveland, Ohio. 


P. H. Bauer died in Spokane, Washington, on 
October 22nd. Particulars have not been 
received. Mr. Bauer leaves a widow and three 
daughters. 


The Kamera Shop, Winnetka, Ill., formerly 
owned by C. A. Honeywell, has been purchased 
by Stanton Wilhite. Mr. Wilhite, for many years 
was connected with the Moffett Studios, Chicago. 


For a consideration of $80,000, the Bissell 
Colleges of Photography and Photo-Engraving, 
of Effingham, Ill., were purchased on November 
8th, from L. H. Bissell by E. E. and L. A. Flack. 
The college of photography is one of the largest 
in the world and has students from nearly every 
country. L. A. Flack, who has been Mr. Bissell’s 
private secretary, will manage the school. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bissell are moving to California. 


How 
do you 
keep your 


copies of the 
Bulletin of 
Photography ? 


Will last for years =e 


Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


cA Binder is the only way 
to keep them handy 


for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever in- 
| vented that will quickly and securely 
bind each issue as published and bind 
one magazine or a complete file without in 
the slightest manner mutilating same, such 
as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, 
lacing, or in some manner attaching some- 
thing toit. No strings, clamps, springs or 
locks used. Retains at all times the appear- 
ance of a neat and substantially bound book 
and the magazines are just as substantially 
bound as a regularly bound book no matter 
whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out 
of order. A child can use it correctly. Every 
Binder is thoroughly examined before ship- 
ment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) 
of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and re- 
semble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel 
rod fitting on pins, holding every copy in its 
proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in.our own 
office for the past seven (7) years and say 
that they have proved entirely satisfactory. 


Price $2.00, “Postpaid 


We will gladly refund your money if 
the Binder is not all that we say it is 


FRANK WV] CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 


$4.00 per copy. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


oe? 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical manand meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time ,to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadel phia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photo a 
raphy, ‘‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete wi 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
pactaere Dey. in all its various phases. This new book by 

Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
done well by is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
one well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 


a_ figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4)... Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-secraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice, The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, ‘and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial proroerep as thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable wor convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of e act 
ment down to the finished print. whether the latter a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored ee or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’”’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—T wenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
a Read the ads. that follow 


PERMANENT PosITION, in a _ modernly-equipped 

studio in Pennsylvania, will be open Nov. 10th 
for an all-around workman—lady or gentleman. 
Do not reply unless position is wanted after 
Christmas. Address B-4, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A competent printer and retoucher: one 
able to work backgrounds. Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading, Pa. 


A PROMINENT Middle-West mount manufacturing 

concern needs an experienced salesman—one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the trade and who 
can show successful past results. When writing, 
mention the territory with which you are familiar 
and the volume of sales which you can produce. 
Your letter will be held in strict confidence. AAA, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Position WANTED— By an experienced photog- 
rapher. Ira A. Hickok, General Delivery, Clin- 
ton; Iowa. 


WANTED—Position as printer. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Can assist in other branches. Ad- 
dress W. F., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Position WANTED—Young woman wishes position 

in Chicago. Good printer and dark-room worker, 
also retoucher. Write Box 978, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SatE—Studio, best location business district. 
Well established in portrait, commercial and 
amateur work. Cheap if taken at once. Must sell 
on account of poor health. Address owner, E W. 
Hinderman, 705 Exchange Street, Kenosha, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


PHotoGRapPHs colored in oil or water colors for 

the trade. Send a sepia print and 75c for trial 
order, any size up to 8x10. Godchaux Studio, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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“Young man,” said the elderly gentleman sternly, 
“this is a day-old paper you’ve sold me. Do you 
know what may happen to you if you cultivate 
habits of deception ?” 

“Can dat stuff,” retorted the newsboy. “Dis is 
a ten-year-old nickel you handed me, but I’m a 
sport and I ain’t kickin’.” 

x 

It is not what the best men do, but what they 
are, that constitutes their truest benefaction to 
their fellow-men. Certainly, in our own little 
sphere, it is not the most active people to whom 
we owe the most. It is the lives like the stars, 
which simply pour down on us the calm light 
of their bright and faithful being, up to which we 
look, and out of which we gather the deepest 
calm and courage. 

PHILLIps Brooks. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The organic chemist calls it 
monomethyl paramidophenol sulphate — 
its simpler name 1s 


ELON 


We recommend it for the development 


of photographic papers because 


We make it—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHES TER Nay 
All Dealers’ 
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Kodak 


Projection 
Printer 


An instrument that 
simp liftes the making 
of large prints Jrom 


small MEG ALVES. 


The Kodak Projection Printer is not merely an improved piece of ap- 
paratus. It embodies an entirely new idea—revolutionizes enlarging 
and changes it into a simple printing process—projection printing. 

The idea is based on the scientific and mechanical accuracy of 
the instrument itself, and the process is simple and easy. Slip a 
negative in the negative holder and a sheet of paper in the paper 
holder, press a foot switch and print. 

The image is always in focus—move the camera up or down and 
the image expands or shrinks but always remains hair sharp, so 
accurate 1s the automatic focusing mechanism. 

The Printer will take negatives 344 x 5/2, 4.x 5 or smaller and 
will make prints up to 24 x 32 inches. 

Kodak Projection Printer, complete with Kodak Projection 
Anastigmat Lens /.6.3 and 1oo Watt Stereopticon Mazda Lamp, 
is priced at $200.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 
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The print that tells a positive 
story of the quality of your 
negative is the print on 


ARTORA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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The scale we made for you 


The Eastman Studio Scale 
(Avoirdupois) 

Designed for convenience—built for 
accuracy. Bearings are of hardened 
steel, weights are accurately turned 
and tested, a beam with a sliding 
weight dispenses with small loose 
weights, so easily lost or misplaced 
—-a sturdy, practical scale built for 
a lifetime of service. 


Hastman otudio ocalem).... sf" p4e50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHES EER aN. a¥. 
All Dealers’ 
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Where you have failed 
to reproduce the life and 
sparkle ofa lighting with 
plates, you can succeed 
with 


KAS TMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed— Super Speed 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quaker Ci ty 


GARNETT Mart Fotio : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat ——~ to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 
right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER CITy CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t 5 
> No. Size Folio Opening for ComMPANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 

S 59 4% x9 3 x 4 Square 

ay 5% <I Ae 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
S 5] wax lI 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank Y. Chambers, publisher of the ‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’”’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete wi 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to heip 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
paar in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to _be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
Receereyees is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
one well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
yolume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 


a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 245 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is ee to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. " 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice, The routine in a commercial photographer's 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the desi 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.” 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of equity 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.”’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 159 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 

Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co , 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Manipulating for the Artistic 


How often does the condition under 
which anything is seen determine its value 
as a pictorial asset. 

You may be convinced of the truth of 
this by a concrete example. Let us sup- 
pose you purchase from an art shop a plas- 
ter cast of some celebrated work of sculp- 
ture, for decoration of your studio. 

You place it in the room under favorable 
conditions to show the particular merits 
under the right kind of illumination, corre- 
sponding to that under which the sculptor 
You perceive at once how its 
beauty is enhanced. 

Where it had been huddled together with 
a promiscuous assemblage of objects with- 
out adequate room or means for its artistic 
illumination, it had seemed wholly incapa- 
ble of giving you the pleasurable impres- 
sion which you appreciate its known excel- 
lency ought to excite; but in your studio, 
though it still remained the mere plaster 
cast, the work of a mechanical pouring of 
gypsum in a mould, you discover that it is 
now something capable of producing artistic 
delight. 

_ Everything from an artistic considera- 
tion is dependent upon the character of the 
illumination under which it is seen. 


worked. 


The commonest object may be trans- 
formed into a thing of beauty. 

The powerful effect of light and shade 
and the tender development of the deli- 
cacies of form by gradation of middle tints, 
give you something, if you have the appre- 
Ciative visual sense, which is ready for the 
mechanical means for artistic utterance. 

The magic touch of light guided by the 
power of selection, will do almost as much, 
if the artist uses the camera as if he had 
taken it in preference to the brush. 

Hence the importance of a conception of 
the mechanical phase of art. The cameraist 
can no more neglect the technical part of 
his art education than can the painter. The 
painter studies manipulatory effect. Why 
not the photographer likewise ? 

When the photographer takes the picture 
from the most favorable point of view as 
regards light and shade, the position where 
the true characteristics of the subject are 
felicitously expressed, he begins then to per- 
ceive that he has opportunity for bringing 
into operation the personal equation, sim- 
ply by variation of angle of inclination 
upward or downward of his camera and 
that the results are often surprisingly dif- 


ferent. 
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First, when the camera is about on a level 
with the head of the subject, the eyes seem 
to look straight forward; where the instru- 
ment is tilted upward, the head, though in 
the subject unchanged, seems thrown back 
and the eyes appear turned upward; where 
the camera is inclined downward, the head 
seems bent forward, the forehead actually 
appearing and the 
pointed toward the chin. 


broader face more 

These changes in the position of the 
camera, by actually altering the perspective 
of the lines of the face, make a difference 
in the character of the face, and the immo- 
bile subject may at will be made to look 
scornful or sad, according as we tilt up or 
down the camera. 

We are willing to admit that the subject 
is not always immobile, and in truth is often 
contributory to good or bad expression, but 
camera manipulation may be made respon- 
sible for alteration of expression, just as 
much as improper illumination. 

You know how savage a mild, gentle 
aspect may be made by bad lighting; how 
haggard and wan and weird even a youth- 
ful countenance. It is almost equally true 
of a face when taken at an improper angle; 
and we wish here to emphasize the impor- 
tance of considering the work of proper 
manipulation of the camera in contributing 
at least something to the character of 
expression. 

When the camera is close up, have you 
not noticed that the face is narrower than 
when it is farther off? It is broadened 
because the lens takes in more of the cheeks. 
The same face may thus be given either a 
robust or delicate appearance. Therefore 
it is advisable not to take a thin-faced sub- 
ject close up, nor a rotund face at a dis- 
tance. When the camera is close up the 
chest is narrowed in the same way that the 
face is narrowed, and so the whole anatomy 
corresponds. 

So that it is important, not only as 
regards size and figure, but also character, 
to determine the distance and inclination at 
which your special subject is best presented. 
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A stout person may be modulated in pro- 
portion of body as well as face, or a thin 
person made to look more robust to his or 
her advantage pictorially. 

A photographer really should have lenses 
of different foci to secure desired effects. 
In making enlargements from small nega- 
tives we frequently notice an amount of 
distortion or exaggeration of the subject 
sitter which was not perceptible in the mini- 
ature, hence the importance of taking proper 
distance when taking intended for enlarged 
pictures. 

We have often heard the person for 
whom the enlargement had been made 
declare that it made her look too slender. 
The photographer, of course, argues her out 
of her “conceit,” but he ought to know that 
she is justified in her criticism, the reason 
being that the small negative had been taken 
too close up to the camera, but there it was 
not perceptible. 


Iliumination of the Model 


Expression is universally regarded as the 
great desideratum in portraiture, and the 
question is frequently asked whether the 
likeness should be of secondary considera- 
tion when pictorial results are paramount. 
It is often contended that the ability to call 
forth in the portrait a characteristic and 
pleasing disposition of the features depends 
upon the personality of the operator. 

One cannot deny the significance of the 
personal factor in any pictorial work, and 
doubtless it is in some way essential to 
success in artistic portraiture. Nevertheless 
all the output possible of the psychological 
power or hypnotic influence of the photog- 
rapher cannot overcome the ill effects of 
defective illumination. The character of 
the lighting of the model has a major part to 
play in expression. The power to use it 
effectively is the keynote to success in por- 
traiture. Without proper illumination the 
result is as deplorable to the artistic sense 
as harshness and discord in music. Without 
good lighting it is futile to expect even with 
the most skilled manipulation of the plate 


-even passable results. The operator who 
-gets good expression by illumination is 
generally the one who demands purity of 
light while he is making the exposure. He 
learns also to discriminate between direct 
light and diffuse light and knows intuitively 
what effect each is capable of. He appre- 
ciates the fact that direct light supplies the 
highlights of the portrait, rendering them 
clear and rounded, while diffuse light illum- 
»inates the details which make up the com- 
' position. 

While not denying therefore the conten- 
tion of those who claim the essentiality of 
/the personal factor in expression we must 
be allowed to maintain our assertion that the 
‘lighting determines the result. By the intro- 
duction of certain effects of lighting the 
artist can give his model the expression 
which he mentally conceives. In other 
words, it is the tool which moulds the 

features to the desired degree the operator 
intends. 

It is, therefore, indispensable to know 
| just how to produce these desired effects 
) because faces lighted from the top or from 
)either side, turned from or toward the light, 
inclined forward, or contrariwise vary so 
‘much the expression that the different 
results are hardly comparable as fac similes 
‘of the model. This knowledge is gained 
‘only by considerable experience in handling 
the light. 
| Expert portraitists diagnose the case of 
the sitter before submitting him or her to 
‘the mercy of the inexorable lens. Uncon- 
‘trolled photography is relentless, and most 
‘indiscriminating is light left to itself, 
You must use your powers of discrimination 
'as to the character of the illumination as to 
its particular applicability for the special 
‘case. 

' You must try to formulate your method ; 
‘try to get down to some general principles 
of working. Not go about it vaguely and 
‘indefinitely, hoping for some happy com- 
/bination to give you a felicitous result. Most 
‘operators go about their work in a rather 
'tenative way. They lack self-assurance that 
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they intend to get what they are after. They 
adjust and readjust the blinds, shift and 
reshift the screens, and still find things 
refractory, obtuse, irresponsive to their 
wish. One must have, so to say, the scheme 
of illumination well in hand so as to directly 
attain the desired end without grasping and 
feeling blindly about for it. 

The tentative method is all right for the 
Pecinner, Itsiseorandmepractice, but the 
photographer should not always be an 
apprentice hand. He should strive to be a 
master in his art. How often does an 
operator who has achieved reputation for 
excellent work of a certain style of por- 
traiture under a certain skylight discover to 
his chagrin, when he has moved to finer 
quarters and hopes to make there a fine 
impression of his skill, that he is unable to 
get anything like the good results of his less 
pretentious entourage. He is at loss to dis- 
cover the reason, because he never questions 
his artistic ability and believes himself still 
as good artist. And so he is. His taste and 
ability to create what is beautiful still per- 
sists. He fails to divine the cause of his 
failure simply because he has not reduced 
his practice to general principles. He has 
failed to study the means of success. While 
we deprecate slavish conformity to set rules 
and art principles, we think it is nevertheless 
possible to overestimate our appreciation of 
the psychologic sense. It is not such an easy 
task up Parnassus hill. Every student, 
painter or photographer must begin with the 
very rudiments of his art. He who aspires 
to sing the sublime harmonies of the masters 
of musical composition must have first 
labored patiently at the music scales. It is 
well to talk about inspiration from observ- 
ing the works of the painters, but we can 
only get the inoculation of art by studying 
the fundamental principles on which art is 
founded. 

In portraiture it is not so much the abso- 
lute just relations of the body or head which 
concerns the artist, as the most striking 
parts of the same, that which gives char- 
acterization to the face. That is, the 
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countenance is to be photographed so that 
an agreeable impression results without too 
great deviation from the original copy. 

The angle of illumination necessary for 
this cannot, of course, be fixed. It must 
vary according to circumstances. Yet the 
deflection dare not be to such a degree as to 
show incorrectness of form. 

We must consider what is advantageous 
illumination. We must have in control 
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modes of modification to elongate shadows 
or to flatten them. ‘The operator who has 
the principles of his art well in hand, down 
to workable conditions, will know how 
definitely to employ them even to obviating 
the effects caused by abnormities in the 
original. He will see how to mask defects, 
while he emphasizes at the same time by 
means of the illumination the good features 
of his model. 


Christmas Fishing 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Jim is the president of my Luncheon 
Club. Jim is a good looking big chap with 
a great shock of white hair and one of the 
best photographic subjects who ever faced 
a camera. He has a smile which would 
charm a bunny-rabbit out of its hole. 

This morning’s mail brought me a circu- 
lar from my club announcing a luncheon 
and several other things, written on the 
stationery of the club photographer. 
Enclosed in this notice was what at first I 
thought to be a leather pocket-photographic 
case. As it opened in my hand I sawsthe 
smiling face of Jim, our president. The 
leather case was really a splendid brown 
paper imitation of leather, three and a 
quarter by four and a quarter. Across the 
bottom of the photograph was a facsimile 
of Jim’s signature and below it the com- 
pliments of the photographic member of the 
club (opaqued on the negative). 

Enclosed, too, was the photographer’s 
card on which was personally written the 
succinct phrase: “Has your family a good 
photograph of you? Why not, for Christ- 
mas ?” 

Taken all together, it is one of the best 
pieces of Christmas advertising which has 
ever come to this desk. The use of the 
photographer’s stationery for the notice, the 
use of the club president’s photograph for 
the sample, the modern advertising on the 
picture, all makes a total of advertising per- 
fection I have rarely seen. 

Boards of Trade, Chambers of Com- 


merce, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs all offer 
similar opportunities for advertising. 

There is no trade, craft or profession 
which so splendidly lends itself to direct 
mail advertising as photography. Photog- 
raphers can send samples of their work 
with less trouble, less expense and _ less 
postage than any of them. 

Direct-mail advertising in which photog- 
raphers send samples must be intensive ad- 
vertising. It is heavy work, done on a 
small scale, and pays the same returns 
which the modern farmer gets out of in- 
tensive cultivation of a_ small 
ground. 

It is impossible, of course, to send out 
sample photographs to a large list, say of 
five thousand names or anything like that 
number. The cost of the prints would be 
prohibitive, but where a small list of well- 
selected prospects can be obtained, as in the 
case cited above, it will pay a better per- 
centage on the investment than almost any 
other form of advertising. 


plot of 


The big point in this particular plan 1s, 
that this sample photograph was not just a 
picture, selected for its good work, for its 
beauty, its lighting or its pose. It was a 
photograph of a real fellow whom every 
man in the club knows well and likes well. 
It was my 
friend Jim, and it now occupies a place on 
my desk from which it will go into my col- 


It was not just a photograph. 


lection of photographs, carrying with it 
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George Jacob Rogers 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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eternally the ad of my fellow club member, 
the photographer. 

There are a dozen ramifications of the 
same plan which will suggest themselves 
to the enterprising photographic advertiser, 
but the first one which comes to mind is 
the present day popularity of women’s or- 
ganizations. 

There are Federations of Women’s Clubs 

mmicn include Y. W.C. A., D. A. R., Red 
Cross, church societies, Woman’s civic 
organizations, school associations and 
others local in their character, but all with 
such a finanical standing in its membership 
as to make them good _ photographic 
prospects. 

One need hardly enlarge on the fact that 
women are the photographer’s best pros- 
pects. But when one sends a woman a 
picture of the president of her pet club or 
organization, he has at once done the one 
thing first needful in any advertsing. He 
has taken a firm hold in the slack of the 
prospect’s attention. The photograph of a 
personally known woman will at once 
attract the recipient’s attention. 

The person receiving the advertisement 
at once wonders why Mrs. Blank is send- 
sing her her picture, and this attention once 
‘attracted is held until the photographer’s 
message is put across. 

It seems that it would be comparatively 
easy to get the permission of Mrs. Presi- 
dent to send her picture to the members of 
the organization she heads. Her own pride 
in her position is the human weakness here 
to be played upon; the rest is easy. 

In sending out direct-mail advertising 
every photographer should remember that 
shoddy printing, poor paper and envelopes 
should no more be sent into a modern home 
than a ragged, unkempt and dirty operator 
should be sent there to make a home 
portrait. 

If you send a ragged operator, with 
Charlie Chaplin shoes, untrimmed hair and 
nails in mourning, the lady of the house 
will judge your entire establishment by that 
nan and will believe that your work will be 
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as shoddy, as ragged and as soiled as your 
representative. 

She has a right to that belief. The man 
you send there is your representative and 
should not only talk and act as you would 
talk and act, but he must dress as you 
would dress if you made picture. 

What is true of their judgment of your 
representative in the flesh is equally true of 
their representative in paper and ink. 

It is better to keep out of direct-mail 
advertising unless you are willing and able 
to employ the best printer to do his work 
and the best product of the paper mills to 
put that work on. 

To sum up: the picture of a personal 
acquaintance, sent in a natural way to peo- 
ple who would be naturally expected to 
receive it gladly, accompanied by terse ad- 
vertising, well printed on good paper, will 
pay plethoric dividends on _ the 
invested. 

People who belong to such organizations 
as are here indicated have money to spend ; 
they are interested in the organization and 
its officers. Here are the fish; here is the 
bait; the landing of them seems simply the 
labor of doing the fishing. 

% 
Photography Now Art 


Photography is no longer a fad, it is an art. An 
elaborate mechancial process has been devised 
for making pictures, but if the soul of the artist 
is lacking, the picture will not be a success. The 
photographer must know how to place his subject 
so the background will add to the importance of 
the sitter, instead of detracting from it by con- 
flicting interest. This is most important, and 
the modern photographer utilizes his knowledge 
of art by using for his background a piece of 
green felt, stretched out across a wooden frame. 
This is placed as a screen behind the sitter, and 
after the picture is developed, any décoration may 
be put in. In this way, many unusual and attrac- 
tive effects can be achieved. 

The photographer must also know something 
about costuming. He must know how to arrange 
folds and draperies to blend with the lines of the 
figure; he must be able to adjust a scarf so that 
it brings out fascinating curves. He must also 
be able to take a straight piece of goods and 
make out of it a startling frock, one that will 
photograph effectively. And besides being an 
artist, the photographer has to be a good enter- 
tainer, for he has to make his sitters forget that 
they are having their pictures taken and has to 
make them “look natural.” This is the hardest 
thing in the whole business. 


money 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters, 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


ia Case of Damaged Freight which Raises Three 
Interesting Questions 


I shall try to answer the following letter However, we invited the claim agent to 
offer an explanation for the damaged 
condition of the goods. His answer 


was that they were badly processed and 


in a way which will give something to other 
readers :— 
Walsenburg, Colo. 


A person shipped us a carload of 
merchandise from California. The car 
made scheduled time. Its arrival found 
us unusually busy. Asa result we were 
unable to unload the car until two days 
after it was delivered. On opening the 
car the goods were found in a damaged 
condition. We unloaded them, picked 
out the boxes containing the spoiled 
part and filed a claim covering their 
loss. Later we discovered that the 
portion which was sorted out as good 
was also damaged. Our mistake was 
the result of determining the condition 
of the entire box by that of the upper 
layer. Those which appeared good 
were considered fit for use, while the 
others were rejected. Later, however, 
we found that those boxes with a good 
top layer were injured underneath. As 
a consequence the entire car was a total 
loss. 

Since our claim was already filed, 
we failed to take further action. We 
only awaited the result of the one filed. 
Some time later the freight claim agent 
advised us that the carriers declined to 
pay it. Their contention was that the 
car made scheduled time. We admitted 
this fact, but attributed the damage to 
lack of care en route. The carriers, not- 
withstanding, insisted that the proper 
care was given. We thought that lack 
of proper care was the possible cause. 


badly packed by the shipper. We wrote 
to the shipper, who in turn denied this, 
claiming that everything was right at 
his end. 

The freight agent refused to recede 
from his declination, therefore our 
alternative is to sue the carriers. As 
far as our own initiative is concerned, 
we do not know whether to sue the 
receiving or the delivering carriers. It 
would be very inconvenient for us to 
sue the initial carrier, for the shipping 
point is too far from here. We under- 
stand that the law assumes that the 
initial carriers are responsible. Yet, 
when we have filed claims heretofore, 
we have done so with the terminal 
carriers. In the case under discussion 
the car was handled by the Southern 
Pacific, the Santa Fe and the Colorado 
and Southern Railways. Which of the 
three is liable? Can we sue for the 
entire car, notwithstanding the fact that 
the claim was for a portion of the car? 
Does the fact that the claim was filed 
after delivery was made offer any 
defense for the carriers? What is the 
statute of limitations in the present 
case? Does the fact that the car was 
unloaded two days after delivery. offer 
undisputed evidence in behalf of the 
carriers? 


Cases like this are not unusual, and the 


above recital raises three questions of 
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importance to every shipper and receiver 
of freight: 1, when a receiver makes a 
claim for damages which a more thorough 
examination of the goods shows was under- 
stated, is he bound by it, or can he later 
claim, or sue for, the larger amount? 2, 
where conflict arises as to who is responsible 
for the goods received in bad condition, how 
shall the receiver know who to bring his 
suit against; and 3, where a_ shipment 
received in bad condition passes over more 
than one line, which one is to be sued? 

There is no difficulty with the first ques- 
tion. A receiver can sue a railroad com- 
pany, if he has to sue, for the full amount 
of his loss, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has previously filed a claim for a smaller 
sum. He will doubtless be confronted with 
his smaller claim at the trail, and will have 
to reasonably explain it, but the explanation 
which this correspondent gives me would 
satisfy any jury, I am sure, that there was 
no hocus pocus in the case. 

The second question, as to fixing the 
liability, analyzes thus: 


1—The goods may have been badly 
processed and badly packed. If this caused 
the damage, of course the liability is the 
ishipper’s. 

2—The goods may have been properly 
processed and packed, but the railroad may 
not have given them proper care en route. 
If this was the cause of the damage, the 
liability is the road’s. 

3.—The goods may have been properly 
processed and packed, and given proper care 
en route, but delay in unloading may have 
caused some damage. If this was the way 
of it, the fault was the receiver’s, and he has 
no claim against anybody. 


The thing to do in such a case is to get 
the shipper to say that he will swear in court 
if necessary that the goods were all right 
when they left him. If it also appears that 
‘there was no such delay in unloading as 
could cause damage, it follows that the 
damage arose en route and one of the roads 
js liable. 
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The question is, which one is responsible, 
and that is question No. 3. 

Under the Carmack Amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the initial carrier 
in a case like this, that is the road to which 
the goods are first delivered for shipment, 
can be sued in case the goods were delivered 
in a damaged condition, or lost, no matter 
how many roads they had passed over. And 
the initial carrier, when so sued, cannot 
defend on the ground that the loss didn’t 
occur on its road, but on some other of the 
connecting roads. If there is a judgment 
on the claim, the initial carrier must pay it, 
but if the responsibility really rests on a 
connecting carrier, the initial carrier can go 
back on that. 

The receiver of the damaged shipment can 
also sue the delivering carrier, or any other 
connecting carrier that he believes respon- 
sible, but any of those carriers can defend 
on the ground that the loss did not occur on 
its road. If it actually proves that, he will 
have to bring another suit against the right 
road. Since the receiver can hardly ever 
know which one of two or more roads is 
responsible the thing to do—if you can’t 
conveniently sue the initial carrier, which as 
I have said is always responsible—is to sue 
the road which delivered the goods to you. 
If you don’t get a judgment against it you 
will at least force it, in defending itself, to 
give you the evidence with which you can 
subsequently proceed against the right one. 

This correspondent speaks of the statute 
of limitations, meaning how long a period 
he has to sue. Ordinarily this would in 
most States be six years, but the bill of 
lading prescribes a statute of limitations of 
its own, usually two years. The uniform 
bill of lading, under which I presume this 
shipment was made, provides that suits to 
recover for lost or damaged goods must be 
brought within two years. 


% 


Caller—Isn’t that picture of the old 
masters? 

Mrs. Newrich—I believe so, but my husband 
had it varnished and framed in a way that makes 


it look almost as good as new. 


one 
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What the Portraitist May Do and What He 
May Not Do 


The photographer of artistic perception, 
when attempting to exploit his art in the 
portrait by the camera, finds it incumbent 
to study the production from a mechanical 
as well as an esthetic point of view, for, 
if obsessed by the artistic phase of the per- 
formance, he may err both in commission 
of faults as well as in the omission of what 
is essential to the portrait as a reproduction 
of the individuality of the subject. 

The chances of going right are condi- 
tioned as much by the study of what ought 
not to be done, as by the consideration of 
what it is necessary to do, to best express 
pictorial motive. 

It would be “consummation devoutedly 
to be wished for” were the photographic 
portraitist able, at all times, to catch the 
model in that desirable phase in which the 
features are marshaled at their best, when 
the countenance is glow, mirroring some 
happy thought. 

Such occasions give the photographer 
the opportunity accorded the painter, and 
his quick registering pencil of light is more 
potent in securing the “‘mind’s discernment 
in the face,’ than is accorded the artist of 
the brush. 

He is just as true to his art as the painter 
who sees or insists upon seeing his model 
under the most favorable aspect. 

But we might obtrude the question here, 
whether it be admissable, either in the 
painted portrait or the camera portrait, 
to invest a sitter with a grace or nobleness 
not his own, or her own; that is, to over- 
idealize the subject out of recognition of 
its essential features which underrate its in- 
individual characteristics. On general 
consideration we think it not permissible, 
because a photographic portrait is expected 
to be truer to nature than the painted one, 
and the likeness is usually a condition im- 
posed by candid patrons, even though they 
may grant to the art of the painter more 
latitude. 


But is it not within the prerogative of 
any artist in whatever phase he may elab- 
orate, to modify defects, contributed by 
irregularity of features, without being 
false to his own artistic sense or dishonest 
to the model? 

Allowing this, may it not be permitted 
consider the proper issue to such end. 

In the first place, the photographer has an 
agent potent to such accomplishment. He 
can place the model in the most advanta- 
geous light, control the illumination to act 
in the flattery, secondly, by method of 
exposure of plate, and further, by per- 
sonal control in the evolution of the image 
in the development, so as to bring out in 
the negative a wealth of gradation or 
luminosity of shadow, a softness and grada- 
tion of high-light. All in the line of hon- 
est performance. But further, while still 
conforming to the injunctions of truth, may 
we not claim the prerogative of the artist to 
take all advantage of any means of height- 
ening the pictorial beauty of his work by 
means not perhaps strictly admitted in the 
category of photography ? 

Has he not even a justification to use 
unphotographic means akin to what the 
painter has a right; to eliminate what 
chemical or physical action has made too 
intense, to be in conformity with artistic 
expression? Yes, even conscientious re- 
touching; besides obliteration of skin spots, 
freckles, warts, moles, etc., the wrinkles 
seen with the bold unsympathetic glass 
optic, the deep shadows obtruding under 
the brow, under the nose, the chin, and in 
the hollow of the cheeks, which may be too 
self-assertive. 

There was a time when such liberties 
were denied the realistic artist with the 
camera, but now we all admit their legiti- 
macy. 

But the pictorialist, you say, goes fur-_ 
ther, claims the right artistically to do so. 

Why may not the photographer be within 
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his rights, in making an intractable stupid or 
surly expression verge more toward a 
pleasing one by obliteration of the flex- 
ures of the forehead and wrinkles between 
the brows, separating these a little, and if 
needs be, arching them a trifle. 

Such an unpleasant face may have been 
acquired in the strenuous battle of life, not 
his congenital endowment, and our amelior- 
ation may transform the face to what it 
might have been, as the good Lord intended. 

And may he not give just a little touch 
of sweetness to a rather sad expression, by 
just a slight alteration of the curves of the 
lips, render the eye more vivacious, where 
it comes out naturally dark, by touching in 
a catch light and getting softer light 
beneath ? 

It is of course out of question to indi- 
cate what may or ought to be done for 
each individual case. 

The phographer should diagnose each 


Snap 
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case to prescribe his remedy, and we may 
here vouchsafe that it is most important for 
the doctor in photography to bear con- 
stantly in mind “What not to do” rather 
than “What to do.” 

A judicious close observer may do much 
to improve the model, where there are de- 
fections from the normal, without losing 
anything essential to the individual likeness, 
but there is danger in the exercise of the 
privilege. The greatest danger is in the 
tendency of leaning too implicitly upon that 
afforded by mere mechanical means. 

One is apt to look doubtingly on the re- 
sults, and feel somewhat assured of show 
of indifferent work, when he hears a pho- 
tographer say, about his performance, 
“That will be a pretty good thing when it 
is touched up some.” 

A true pride in his photographic art ought 
to preserve him from such a way of doing 
his work. 


Shots 


FRANK FARRINGTON © 


Perhaps you might learn something 
about how to treat your patrons by giving 
a little consideration to the way you like 
to be treated in the stores you patronize. 

Do you trust to luck to make a profit on 
your work on the basis of the prices you 
charge, or have you the figures that show 
you what each job costs? 

It is one thing to make your business fit 
some system you are thinking of adopting 
and it is another to pick out a system that 
fits your business. 

If your bookkeeper is so simplified that 
you can give a patron his bill when he asks 
for it, and without delay, you will find that 
will make collections easier. 

Don’t be careless of business details just 
because the deal is between you and a 
friend or relative. Observe all the impor- 
tant formalities in such cases. 

If you have only antiquated equipment 
with which to work, you can expect to pro- 
duce only antiquated pictures. 


Your studio may be spick and span with- 
out anyone commenting upon the fact, but 
if it is dirty, you may be sure that fact will 
be noticed, 

Don’t let up on your efforts to be court- 
eous and pleasing just as soon as the sit- 
ting is made or the order taken or the bill 
paid. 

Of course price must be satisfactory or 
people will not order, but quality must be 
satisfactory or they will never come back. 

If you cannot bring yourself to co-oper- 
ate with your fellow business men for their 
community betterment work, you can at 
least afford a blush of shame when you 
profit by their efforts. 

Just one good idea out of a year’s read- 
ing of this periodical will repay you many 
times for subscribing. 

“IT tried advertising once and it didn't 
pay,” is the excuse of a man who belongs 
with the advertising quitters. 

Nobody will want to come back to your 
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studio again if you or one of your atten- 
dants loses temper with that patron. 

Don’t count on building up a successful 
business because you belong to some lodge 
or other organization, the members of 
which you think should patronize you, 

The good advertisement is one that 
makes the reader think of the thing ad- 
vertised, not the one that makes him think, 
“What a clever advertisement !” 


A New Year’s Sugégestion 


If “peace on earth” at present may seem 
something remote, though devoutly to be 
wished for, “good will to man” is a peren- 
nial sentiment and at these holiday times 
comes out with most genuine expression. 

The photographer is a man of business, 
to be sure, but the very nature of the trade 
he engages in is contributory to the exci- 
tation of friendly relations with his cus- 
tomers, so that at the holiday season he 
takes a genuine personal pleasure in sending 
forth greetings for health and happiness 
through the growing year. 

The message must be in the line of the 
photographer’s particular occupation, to be 
a true expression of his sentiment, because 
photography is his best mode of conveyance. 

The greeting must perforce be a picture, 
but just here he encounters the difficulty of 
making it a picture, without showing too 
palpably that it is an advertisement at the 
same time. Unless this advertisement 
intention is kept properly submerged, the 
greeting fails of both purposes. Like the 
quality of Mercy, it must bless both him 
who sends as well as him who receives. 

In other words, it must have the ‘‘psycho- 
logical pull.” It must appeal to the man. 

But why spend words to give an idea of a 
successful means of appeal, when we have 
such a fine example of one, more eloquent 
than words? 

Here we give our readers a picture which 
is a striking exponent of our idea of what 
is a good example of a successful advertise- 
ment. 
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“Night night 1920 


Wish ‘oo happy tenty 


A New Year’s Greeting from Herbert Stokes 
of Cleveland 


It is a New Year’s card, and is a New 
Year’s greeting complete in itself, but it 
does yeoman service as an advertisement, 
without any suggestion that such is a part 
of its purpose. 

It has been sent us by the Crowley-Stokes 
Studio, Cleveland, O., and the reason for 
its effectiveness is due to the fact that the 
photographer had in purpose expression of 
good will as well as an interest in his 
business. 

It speaks for itself, it is eloquent-silence, 
convincing genuineness, and we are glad 
to have it for our readers. And, moreover, 
it has blazoned on it the evidence of the 
artistic taste and technical excellency of 
fine photography, which needs no slogan 
for proclamation. 

It has “the touch of Nature which makes 
the whole world kin.” 
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Enlargements and Telephoto 
Views 


We are all familiar with that form of 
lens combinations by means of which dis- 
tant objects may be photographed upon an 
enlarged scale with a camera of moderate 
dimensions. That is, we have in our power, 
by means of what is known as a telephoto- 
lens, the means of enlarging some portion 
of a distant view, which to our ordinary 
vision is comparatively small in dimensions 
compared with the extent of the view itself 
so that it may occupy space on the plate 
commensurate that taken at close 
range. Every photographer has at times 
felt the desirability of securing such sub- 


with 


jects when there was no possibility of a 
near approach. 

Now it is well to consider the question 
whether the various forms of the telepho- 
tographic lenses really accomplish this 
object to the degree which is generally 
supposed and whether the enlarged object 
is identical with that had by use of a lens, 
which would give the same dimensions at 
shorter range, and, furthermore, whether 
it presents the same appearance which is 
shown in an enlargement made from a small 
size negative. In other words, whether 
the perspective of the two are identical. 

To determine this let us consider what 
actually takes place in a camera under 
ordinary conditions. The 


from all parts of the object pass first 


rays of light 


through the lens and are projected upon 
the ground glass screen of the camera, and 
being deflected, or as we say optically 
refracted, from 


unite to make the image of the object. 


their original directions 
This image ordinarily is much smaller than 
the object itself. Its size being dependent 
upon the focal length. 

You must bear in mind that the image 
is formed whether the ground glass is 
present or not, and when the telephoto 
combination is used the action really con- 


sists in applying an enlarging device to this 
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image so that it is magnified before ‘it 
reaches the plane of the ground glass, and 
the practical result is that only a portion of 
the image is enlarged so as to accommodate 
itself to the dimensions of the plate used. 
The effect is that of a great reduction*in 
the distance between the camera and the 
original subject. This may indeed in many 
cases be most desirable, but it is worthy of 
consideration to note wherein it approx- 
imates to and wherein it differs from the 
image had by enlargement from a small size 
picture. 

In truth telephoto pictures are not, 
strictly speaking, direct pictures of the 
chosen objects, but enlargements with a 
difference. A comparison of advantages 
and disadvantages of the two kinds of 
enlargements is only fair in striking a bal- 
ance. The enlargement of the image direct 
in the camera may, on the supposition of 
perfect deflnition of the telephoto lens, be 
regarded optically perfect, because the 
image has not first been projected upon 
any material being the enlargement of an 
While the enlargement from 
a small negative on a film and projected 
upon another film (carbon), or upon paper 
(bromide), introduces the element of me- 
chanical structure—the granularity of the 
gelatine or fiber of the paper—and, there- 
fore, may not present perfectly the grada- 
tions of the thing enlarged. We might also 
urge as an advantage in the camera enlarge- 
ment the saving of time involved in the 
process of making the enlarged negative. 


aerial image. 


Let us see what objections may be urged 
against the telephoto enlargement when 
compared with the enlarged negative. First 
there is the liability of greatly increased 
vibrations of the camera. We are working 
at the short end of a very unequal lever, 
and the slightest tremor is magnified to an 
extent almost ruinous to definition. Then 
there is the necessity of prolonged exposure, 
at least proportionally to the square of the 
degree of enlargement, so that the image 
of double size requires four times as long 
exposure as the direct photograph and one 
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of three times the size an exposure of nine 
times as long. And this is more serious 
when we consider that the risk of prolonged 
exposure is greater out in the open where 
the apparatus is subject to action of the 
wind and other external agents liable to 
produce vibration than is likely to be en- 
countered in a studio enlarging room. 

But aside from this we must take into 
account the presence of haze, almost im- 
perceptible to the eye, and its effect upon 
the image formed directly. Finally, we 
present that which is generally overlooked 
by those who are estimating relative 
merits and defects of the two methods, 
and that is the difference in the perspec- 
tive of the two objects. If you will note 
you will perceive that the image of the 
distant object, for example, a_ building, 
looks like a flat presentation, the front 
of the building only shown at the most, but 
a narrow plane of the side so that there is 
no evident relief whereas, in the enlarged 
negative picture we have a true copy of the 
perspective had at close range, and hence 
from an artistic point of view the enlarge- 
ment from the small photograph is natur- 
ally more pictorial. 


Simplify Your System 
MRS. H. H. DENISON 

How about your studio system? Does 
your system help you take care of your 
work, or does it make extra work taking 
care of your system? We run across both 
kinds in studios, and were just wondering 
which kind you used. Also, we run across 
countless studios where, worst of all, is 
no system whatever. 

The ideal system for the studio is one 
which keeps the work in running order on 
a minimum of time expenditure. Work 
must be kept in order, moving smoothly, 
everything in its place and on time. All 
work must be properly checked and 
accounts kept straight as carefully as in a 
merchant’s business. 

Right here let me say, have some simple 


system of book-keeping. This matter is 
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Have 
your business where you know your profit 
and loss and where to find them. Other- 
wise you can make no financial progress. 
Systematize your work first of all. Plan 
to have certain days for certain pieces of 
work. For instance, if you have a small 
shop where you do not finish every day, 


painfully neglected in some studios. 


have certain days each week on which the 
finish is done. Then the mounting, packing 
and delivering naturally falls on the fol- 
lowing days, so pictures can be definitely 
promised with a certainty of no dis- 
appointment. Get the principal “big jobs” 
systematized throughout the week, and the 
rest naturally fall into their proper places. 

Systematize also your day’s work. Let 
work which, like finishing, is hard to do 
amid interruptions, be done early in the day. 
In systematizing and simplifying, the begin- 
ning must be made with the work. 

As to studio checking systems, there are 
some so complicated as to almost need an 
expert to care for them. These are useless 
in small studios. The simplest system that 
keeps check of all the work is the best for 
the average photographer. 

The card index system for registering 
orders is perhaps the simplest and most 
easily cared for. Alphabetically arranged, 
any name is easily found. The card should 
be very complete, bearing the name, order 
number, date, kind, price and number of 
photos ordered, and any other data deemed 
important. Then see that all the negatives 
ordered from are correctly filed according 
to number. If this is done right, any order 
can be loked up in a few minutes. 

On the margin of the negative also mark 
in ink, the order number, number of photos 
and kind. This negative should be then put 
into a negative envelope on which is marked 
not only the negative number, number of 
photos ordered and kind, but the name and 
address also. 
plete record of every negative registered. 

For keeping unfinished work in order, 


You thus have a simple, com- 


a series of good-sized pigeon-holes properly 
marked is all that will be needed in a small 
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studio. Let the first be for “Negatives to 


proof ;’ the second, “Negatives proofed ;” 
the third, “Proofs returned;”’ the next, 
“Negatives to be retouched ;” then, “Nega- 
tives to print; then, last, =) Neécatives 
printed from and to be filed.” If the nega- 
tive 1s passed along to its proper pigeon- 
hole, it will simply take care of itself, and 
land in the proper filing-box. 

For finished work, the regular slips and 
set of ordinary books keep track of work 
delivered across the counter. For all work 
sent by mail or express have a separate 
book showing date, address of the one to 
whom sent, number and value of photos, 
and how sent. Let nothing be mailed with- 
out there being a complete record made of 
it. 

There are other simple systems, very 
complete, being used and found very satis- 
factory. These are simply suggestions for 
the one, either with no system, or with one 
of the ponderous systems that needs sim- 
plifying. 


Focus as an Art Asset 

The main purpose in portraiture, irre- 
spective of the medium of reproduction, 
is the presentation of the model in terms of 
art, which at the same time have respect to 
the individuality of the sitter, that is, an ideal 
representation which observes the necessity 
of preservation of the essential likeness. 
Taking this feature into consideration, the 
question of pertinent importance to the 
photographer of artistic instinct, is the 
means of reconciling idealism with realism. 

To get some basis from which to draw 
conclusion, we asked a photographer, noted 
for his success in portrait work, what he 
considered the best practice, whether it were 
permissible, in view of the dominant desire 
of most patrons to subscribe to the ideal- 
izing method of beautification, to subordi- 
nate the likeness or to present the individu- 
ality, even if it militated against facial 
improvement. 

We were pleased to learn that the great 
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majority of his clients were for honesty in 


the presentation, provided due consideration HG 
were taken of artistic rendition; that is, \ 


Sf, 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY ? 


the subordination of physical defect by 
emphasis of the better features of the sub- 
ject. This he invariably complied with and 
with general acceptation by the patron. . 
The best way to present a subject, there- (ONUMLAG. Oneal Sie 
fore, ere upon i er! ae ie in a hurry for 
subject, and this is influenced largely by the : 
Peihod of fecus had recourse to, Drege Christmas work— 
of course, that the character of the illumi- that’s where 
nation and posing of the model are feelingly 
considered. 


If we use a lens, we get a focus in some (sross 


one plane only. The object therefore in ° 
view is, how best to accommodate this \Y 1c 
peculiarity of the optical means of delinea- 5 Out INgs 
tion to the exigencies of the particular case 
under consideration and in conformity with help the busy 
the demands of modern photographic art. photographer. 
We hear it asserted that you cannot errif | 
you sharply focus the eyes, but this is a 
misleading dictum. It holds good only for 
miniature work, and then only when the 


exposure is made with a lens system of Prompt Shipments 
ample focal length. With larger size a ae 
pictures it cannot be admitted, inasmuch as Little Prices 
undue sharpness in any one feature gives ba Po baer e 
impression of distortion, if not of isolation Big Styles 

of the special feature to the detriment of the . Ae ae 

rest. 


Setting aside the fact that universal 
sharpness of a portrait by no means 
enhances the artistic effect but tends to 
destroy all breadth in the picture, it must 
be acknowledged that viewed from the 
distance such work demands, the want of 
exact definition does not interfere with the 
harmony of light and shade as a whole, if 
the minor details are properly associated 
and unpleasant contrasts are not manifest. 

Where the model has some pronounced 
feature, inclined to interfere with the effect 
wanted, a strongly prominent nose, for 


AdSKsUsS_ WE CEE CesyYOU 


5 \7/ SPYELBUSCH AVE 
instance, the operator is often forced to pi) ead Aah vax ag eit 
EDO\OHTO, 


change the focal area toward the front so 
as to get some definition of that important 
feature, otherwise he risks having that 
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for Black Tomes or Sepias 
im Portraiture 
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organ looks as if the owner thereof had been 
“out on a batter.” 

Of course each individual case has to be 
diagnosed and no general rule for guidance 
can be formulated, any more than guidance 
can be offered for individual lighting and 
posing. However, much may be learned 
from observation of the work of those who 
have encountered and surmounted the diffi- 
culty. 

The main point in focusing artistically 
lies in the proper adjustment of the ground- 
glass screen. Use it conscientiously and 
with judgment. Note the entailed require- 
ment of adjusting it instinctively in refer- 
ence to the particular subject under treat- 
ment. Study the model under the illumi- 
nation. If a bust picture is under hand, the 
top of the screen is tilted back toward the 
operator, and as a rule the camera somewhat 
downward. Have a regard to the sideswing 
by which the ground-glass may be brought 
parallel to, as well as horizontal with, any 
protruding part of the face. 

Experiment in your idle moments with 
the pliable instruments now available and 
you will discover much that may be effect- 
ively called into service at the critical 
moment. 

Bust pictures, to be sure, are easiest to 
control. 

The difficulties accumulate with every 
attempt to bring more of the picture within 
the field of view. 

Strike a different point of observation 
and see what can be called to service by 
background and other accessories. 

Inferior workers try to get all parts 
equally sharp, a thing unnatural as well as 
inartistic, but the out-of-focus school goes 
just as far astray. As we said, it is individ- 
ual study. Each subject demands its own 
method of attack. 

How do we look at the original? Never 
with that painful sharpness which the old 
portraitists thought true to natural vision. 
Our vision slights much in a_ general 
impression. 

We view the thing in its entirety and 
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performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
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ignore considerable of its surroundings; 
give them secondary consideration. We see 
the object in the real, natural soft focus and 
this is why a_ soft-focus-diffusion lens 
approximates the truth closer than over 
elaboration with detail. 

We must bring out in the portrait the 
essential characteristics and only sacrifice 
or subordinate the artistic unessential. 

To be explicit, a lock of hair, a point of a 
lace collar or parts of the dress or draperies, 
by being only vaguely considered, add 
greatly to the general effect and bring out 
more pronouncedly the individuality in the 
portrait. Focusing, therefore, exercises 
considerable influence in an artistic way. It 
is a better servitor in art, than all the 
devices had recourse to to get sophisticated 
effect. Get your art in the focus of the 
picture. 

* 


Measure your work with a speedometer, not a 
clock—I don’t care how long you took, I want to 
know how far you went. 


‘* Ammonia ’”’ 


The necessity of handling this photographic 
commodity with considerable care does not appear 
to many as necessary, nevertheless it is necessary, 
apart from the pungent smell. Ammonia is a 
strong poison, so much so that it has been known 
to cause death when only a teaspoonful has been 
taken internally. 

Ammonia was first discovered and prepared 
from the excrement of the camel, and as it was 
first prepared in the temple of Jupiter Ammon by 
the alchemists of that period, it was called am- 
monia. The chemical composition of ammonia is 
NH:;, meaning that it is a compound body con- 
sisting of one part of element nitrogen and three 
parts of the element hydrogen. 

There are many substances in both the animal 
and vegetable world that produce ammonia, the 
colloid or gluey substances, when they reach a 
certain stage of decomposition yield ammonia. 

When bituminous coal is heated in an iron or 
clay retort, such as is employed for the manu- 
facture of coal gas, known as destructive distilla- 
tion, there is produced from one ton of coal the 
following products, coke, thirty-six bushels, tar, 
ten gallons, and ten gallons of ammonia liquor, 
as it is called at a gas works, or gas water. 

When this gas water is treated with sulphuric 
acid, the result is a quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia is formed which, when boiled down to 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


a certain strength, crystals of sulphate of ammonia 
separate. This chemical is used as a fertilizer for 
barren land and when a quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia in the crystallized state is mixed with 
slaked lime and heated, large volumes of ammonia 
in the form of gas are liberated. Again, when this 
gas is forced into very cold water, the tem- 
perature being kept near freezing point, the water 
will absorb or take up no less than three hundred 
and sixty times its own volume. This liquor is 
the stronger water ammonia of commerce, known 
as liquor ammonia Fortis. Its specific gravity is 
880. It is this chemical that is used in photography 
whenever a solution of ammonia is required, ex- 
cept where the carbonate of ammonia is used. 
This chemical is made by the combination of two 
gases, namely ammonia and carbonic acid gas. 
By their combination a solid is produced in the 
form of carbonate of ammonia, which is used 
largely in the arts. It is this product that con- 
stitutes the smelling salts when slightly per- 
fumed. 

Both the strong water ammonia and the car- 
bonate are alkalies. The first named is very 
powerful, and extremely caustic, and is capable of 
causing severe and painful sores if handled care- 
lessly, completely destroying the flesh it may come 
in contact with, and the healing of which will 
take a long time, because not only the flesh on 
the surface becomes affected but it becomes de- 
stroyed for a considerable depth, presenting the 
appearance of a severe burn. ‘The carbonate of 
ammonia and the bicarbonate are alkalies of a 
much milder nature. 

The chloride of ammonium is made by driving 
the ammonia by heat from the ammoniacal liquor 
or gas water of the gas works and blowing the 
gas into hydrochloric acid, or the liquor may be 
heated with the hydrochloric acid, filtered and 
boiled down until crystallization takes place. The 
salt so obtained is heated in a suitable iron vessel 
covered over with a similar vessel, when the salt 
passes from the lower one to the upper one, 
when it accumulates without decomposition, form- 
ing a solid grainy mass, which is the salammoniac 
of commerce, forming as it does one of the best 
fluxes for the galvanizing process of iron, as well 
as copper bit work in a plumber’s or tinmaker’s 
shop. 

This salt is used in enormous quantities for the 
exciting element of both wet and dry batteries 
and used in all kinds of electrical work as well as 
for making what is known as a rust joint by its 
admixture with cast-iron borings and fillings, 
packed in the joining place of two cast-iron pipes, 
causing the borings to rust and swell so tightly 
that the joint is perfectly gas tight, even under 
great heat. ‘This salammoniac, or to be correct, 
chloride of ammonium, is used largely in the pro- 
duction of the gelatine chloride emulsions, both 
for gaslight and printing-out emulsions. 

Sulphide of ammonium, or what used to be 
termed hydrosulphuret of ammonia, is made by 
passing a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen kept 
at a low temperature into water. This chemical 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


[Ng Ree SERVICERMOF THE PROFESSION 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


is used largely as a reagent and also by photo- 
engravers for the blackening of wet collodion 
negatives to give great intensity to the dots and 
lines for copper plate and zinc etching. 

The very offensive odor given off from this 
preparation is due to the liberation of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. It is due to the sulphur in 
this gas that produces the black sulphide of silver 
that gives the density in silver deposit of the wet 
plate. This compound gas is highly poisonous. It 
must be handled with considerable care, or the 
person’s health will suffer from the inhalation. 

Ammonia may be regarded like fire, is a good 
servant, but a bad master. 

x 


The Use of Stops in Photographing 


Interiors 
A. J. JARMAN 


When the photographing of interiors is under- 
taken, it is customary to stop the lens down and 
give a long exposure, at times an hour or so. 

When the interior of a sitting-room or a library 
or a dining-room is undertaken in an ordinary 
dwelling house, an exposure from twenty to forty 
minutes may be required with a small stop—that 
is, if the stop is allowed to remain during this 
length of time. This method of procedure used 
to be the practice of the writer. 

Owing to this class of work being undertaken 
out in the country, the interiors being mainly the 
interiors of country residences, sometimes an un- 


usual number had to be taken in a single day, then 
the question arose, how could the time be 
shortened so as to secure a goodly number of 
negatives. Several trials were made, and as they 
succeeded so well, it may not be amiss to describe 
how it was done. 

The portion of the room to be photographed was 
focused, and a small-sized stop inserted, f 32; an 
exposure was given in a moderately lighted room 
by daylight for five minutes. The lens was then 
capped and the small stop removed, then another 
stop inserted, f 22; two minutes’ exposure was 
then given, and the lens recapped, the stop re- 
moved and another inserted, f 16. A one-minute 
exposure was then allowed in this instance, and 
the lens was capped and the slide inserted in the 
plate holder. 

The trial was made on several plates of dif- 
ferent interiors, with the result that upon develop- 
ment every exposure came out perfectly sharp 
with plenty of detail in the shadows of the room 
and furniture. This plan of working solved the 
difficulty of obtaining a greater number of nega- 
tives than could be done by giving half an hour or 
forty minutes for a single exposure. 

The fact may be depended upon, that once the 
plate has been exposed for a reasonable length of 
time with a small stop to secure a sharp image 
that impression is left upon the plate, while the 
after-exposures give more illumination in the 
shadows without affecting the sharpness of the 
image. 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


NCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magasines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 


5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10s ee April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Eb soa AINA 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 .... April, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
47 .... Called the Famous ‘* 291” (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special J Henry Matisse 
No.2 \ August, 1912 


**\ Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 \ June 


Picasso, Picabia 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


1913 oe 


Burnet’s 
Essays on Art 


160 pages; 135 illustrations; hand- 
somely printed on fine wood-cut 
paper; bound in art canvas. 


PRICE - - - $2.00 


Postage 15 Cents 


Order from your dealer, or from 
the publisher 


F. V. CHAMBERS 


636 FRANKLIN SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


As soon as these trials were made and turned 
out so satisfactory, all exposures that were made 
from this time on were made in the same way. 
The exposures were always made upon 6% x 8% 
plates, generally the Seed Isos. 

This little discovery enabled many more nega- 
tives to be made than otherwise would have been, 
which increased the number of summer exposures 
to a considerable extent. ‘The remarks here do 
not apply to exterior views, but to those interiors 
of so many beautiful American homes, the half- 
tone illustrations of which adorn so many of the 
monthly magazines devoted to architecture, show- 
ing the various designs of many architects, both 
for outside and inside designs. 

Those photographers who undertake this class 
of work will find it greatly to their advantage as 
regards time, when the flashlight is not permis- 
sible, and, as a rule, the owners of these elegant 
residences object strongly to the use of the flash- 
light in their dwellings, and it is found that the 
man who uses no flashlight apparatus at all secures 
by far the most trade. 


Vancouver and New Westminster 
Photographers 


The Vancouver and New Westminster Photog- 
raphers’ Association, which was organized nearly 
a year ago primarily for the object of handling 
the Convention of the P. A. of P. N. W., in 
Vancouver, is finding the good fellowship so 
good that the Association is still going strong, 
and on September 13th over forty Vancouver 
members motored over to Mr. Russell’s studio 
in New Westminster and on October 18th as- 
sembled at the studio of Mr. Bridgman, Gran- 
ville Street, Vancouver. 

Although the busy season had started, nearly 
every member was present. Suggestions were 
brought up for the good of the Commercial men, 
and a debate arranged on the “Advantages of 
Films and Plates” for the next meeting. 

The members were entertained by demonstra- 
tions in draping by Mr. Tldrich, of a local 
department store, who gave a lot of new angles 
en the use of drapery as applied to window 
dressing. This was followed up with demonstra- 
tions of conventional draping for photographic 
purposes. Experiments in lighting effects were 
shown by local men The meeting finished up 
with an informal dance, which was very enjoy- 
able (although President McKenzie sprinkled the 
floor with alabastine, in a mistake for dancing 
wax). 

It was decided to postpone further meetings 
till after Christmas, third Tuesday in January. 

K. McGrecor, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


Read the Trade Papers 


Every department buyer and manager in the 
Louis Traxler Company, of Dayton, Ohio, re- 
cently received a special message, signed by Mr. 
Traxler himself, calling their attention to the 


importance of reading trade publications and 
stating that only in this way can store executives 


have an accurate and complete knowledge of 
what is taking place throughout the country. 

“The store manager or buyer who never reads 
his trade papers has a mighty slim chance of 
making a success of his job,” states the president 
of the Traxler Company. “Only by making in- 
telligent use of the information contained in the 
jounrnals of his trade can he hope to gain a prac- 
tical knowledge of what is going on elsewhere. 

“The man who doesn’t want to listen and learn, 
who knows everything in his own mind and im- 
agination, doesn’t buy right, doesn’t merchandise 
right and causes untold harm and monetary loss 
to his firm until he is finally discovered and 
leaves. No, he never reads the trade papers. 

“But the man with a vision, the man with am- 
bition, is well posted and knows what is going 
on at home by keeping an eye on his competitor’s 
operations and what is. being done throughout 
the country by reading his trade papers. He is 
the man who will one day become the head of 
his firm or be the owner of a prosperous and 
successful business of his own.” 


The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


MEBAGOL, “CIBA” anda Y DRO@UINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE'S A REASON” 


REGISTERED 


MARK 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Professional Photographers’ Club 
of New York 


An interesting and well attended meeting, filled 
with “pep,” was held on Wednesday evening, 
November 16th, by the Professional Photog- 
raphers Club of New York, at their room at the 
Terrace Garden. Three prizes were awarded 
for three best sets of pictures made by members. 

At the election of officers, Mr. Dudley Hoyt 
acted as chairman and the following were re- 
elected: J. Goodman, president; J. Waterman, 
vice-president; B. Bromberg, treasurer; Elias 
Chait, secretary. The new Board of Directors 
consists of: I. Mandelkern, I. Buxbaum, H. 
Jacobson ae brand tonsa lariat barie atid 
N. A. Russoff. 

Trustees of the W. B. Stage Memorial Fund: 


E. B. Core, Dudley Hoyt, I. Mandelkern, I. 
Buxbaum, C. F. Becker, M. Robbins and J. 
Brenner. 


A drawing for a home portrait outfit for the 
benefit of one of the disabled members resulted 
in a purse of quite a substantial amount. 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S 17° ¥;3224, STREET 
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How 

do you 
keep your 
copies of the 


Bulletin of 
Photography ? 


Will last for years es 


Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


cA Binder is the only way 


to keep them handy 


for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever in- 
vented that will quickly and securely 
bind each issue as published and bind 
one magazine or a complete file without in 
the slightest manner mutilating same, such 
as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, 
lacing, or in some manner attaching some- 
thing toit. No strings, clamps, springs or 
locks used. Retains at all times the appear- 
ance of a neat and substantially bound book 
and the magazines are just as substantially 
bound as a regularly bound book no matter 
whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out 
of order. A child can use it correctly. Every 
Binder is thoroughly examined before ship- 
ment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) 
of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and re- 
semble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel 
rod fitting on pins, holding every copy in its 
proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own 
office for the past seven (7) years and say 
that they have proved entirely satisfactory. 


“Price $2.00, “Postpaid 


We will gladly refund your money if 
the Binder is not all that we say it is 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


William Blatz has leased the Merker Studio 
in Belleville, Ill. 


Roy Wimer, of Watertown, S. D., has bought 
the Fisher Studio, Lamar, Mo. 


W. I. Schultz, Sr., and C. O. Woodside have 
opened a studio in Paoli, Ind., which will be 
known as the Strand Studio. 


The Nelson Studio, of Manitowoc, Wis., has 
been sold to Louis Wollersheim who was 
employed in the studio the past year. 


The photo shop of W. A. Crosby, New Haven, 
Conn., was destroyed by fire on November 17th, 
Loss is estimated at $5,000, which is covered by 
insurance. 


J. K. Harriman, who has had charge of the 
photographic department of the A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Co., in Philadelphia, has been 
transferred to their New York office. 


W. A. Leiter, photographer, of Barberton, Ohio, 
was seriously burned when a flashlight charge 
exploded in his face as he was taking a photo- 
graph of the members of the cast in a Serbian 
play. For some reason the powder did not 
explode instantly and Leiter leaned over to see 
what was the matter. The powder exploded in 
his face. 


Mrs. Lou Henshaw, of the Michigan Photo 
Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is the first woman 
ever elected to the city commission of Kalamazoo. 
She received the fifth highest number of votes 
cast for any candidate. At present she is study- 
ing the municipal government and when she takes 
up her duties she will be acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of commission work. 


Lajaren aHiller, who has been called the 
“Whistler” of the Camera, because of the re- 
markable effects he has been able to get in photo- 
graphic portraiture, was married to Miss Sara 
Anita Plummer. Miss Plummer, who is 24, is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Cummings 
Plummer, of Wheeling, Va. For the last three 
years she has been secretary to Charles Dana 
Gibson. 

Photographers of Philadelphia newspapers and 
local motion-picture enterprises have banded 
together in an association of brotherhood to 
“create a better understanding between the staff 
photographers of the many publications in Phila- 
delphia using photographs and to incorporate 
among camera men a higher sense of their duty 
while working on important assignments.” 

The Philadelphia News Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation is declared to be “in no sense a labor 
union.” An organization meeting was held on 
November 23rd. At that time, Walter Crail, of 
the Public Ledger, was elected president; Charles 
M. Clark, of the Fox News, vice president; and 
Stanley D. Lovegrove, manager of the Ledger 
Photo Service, secretary and treasurer. The 
association has affiliated with similar organiza- 
tions in Washington, New York and Boston. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
g Read the ads. that follow 


PERMANENT PosITION, in a modernly-equipped 

studio in Pennsylvania, will be open Nov. 10th 
for an all-around workman—lady or gentleman. 
Do not reply unless position is wanted after 
Christmas. Address B-4, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A competent printer and retoucher; one 
able to work backgrounds. Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—By a young Chinese, a position 

in some medium-sized studio about January. 
‘Printing and dark-room work; can make sitting if 
necessary. Am now working in the best studio 
in town. Good references. Please state salary. 
A. D. Wing, 1343 E St., at Pennsylvania Ave ,N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—A young man desires position in first- 

class studio; experienced in all branches of work 
connected with the studio. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. George T. Conrad, 914 Franklin Street, 
Reading, Pa. 


Pos1TloN WANTED— By an experienced photog- 
rapher. Ira A. Hickok, General Delivery, Clin- 
ton; Iowa. 


WANTED—Position as printer. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Can assist in other branches. Ad- 
dress W. F., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SaLE—Studio, best location business district. 
Well established in portrait, commercial and 
amateur work. Cheap if taken at once. Must sell 
on account of poor health. Address owner, E W. 
Hinderman, 705 Exchange Street, Kenosha, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Victor flash cabinet, as good as new; 
also No. 5 Majestic print dryer. The Dozer 
Studio, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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Little Willie was enjoying a play with his 
kittens on the street when a gentleman passing 
by asked him the names of the kittens. 

“Joe and Jerry,” was the prompt reply. 

“Why not call them Cook and Peary?” the man 
then asked. 

“Go on, man,” Willie said, “these ain’t no pole 
Gatsil@ 

* 


A Dorchester mother recently received a 
puzzler from her five-year-old son. While giving 
him a bath, the youngster tried to stand on the 
edge of the tub. Said the mother: “Norman, you 
mustn’t do that. You'll lose your balance and 
fall.” Came the reply from Norman: “Mamma, 
where would my balance go if I lost it?”—J. P. T. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 

410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 
JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Kodak - 


Projection 
Printer 


An instrument that 


simplifies the making 
of large prints from 


small negatives. 


The Kodak Projection Printer is not merely an improved piece of ap- 
paratus. It embodies an entirely new idea—revolutionizes enlarging 
and changes it into a simple printing process—projection printing. 

The idea is based on the scientific and mechanical accuracy of 
the instrument itself, and the process is simple and easy. Slip a 
negative in the negative holder and a sheet of paper in the paper 
holder, press a foot switch and print. 

The image is always in focus—move the camera up or down and 
the image expands or shrinks but always remains hair sharp, so 
accurate is the automatic focusing mechanism. 

The Printer will take negatives 344 x 5/2, 4.x 5 or smaller and 
will make prints up to 24 x 32 inches. 

Kodak Projection Printer, complete with Kodak Projection 
Anastigmat Lens /.6.3 and 100 Watt Stereopticon Mazda Lamp, 
is priced at $200.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 
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The organic chemist calls it 
monomethyl paramidophenol sulphate — 
its simpler name 1s 


ELON 


We recommend it for the development 


of photographic papers because 


We make tt—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGHESTER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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A paper for better portrait prints 


All of the delicate gradation—all of the 
richness of tone—all of the roundness 
and depth of theideal portrait enlarge- 
ment are secured in the print on 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


Rich black tones by straight develop- 
ment—beautiful carbon-brown, sepia 
tones by re-development. Supplied in 
two colors of stock and two surfaces. 


D White Rough Matte E Buff Rough Matte 
D White Rough Lustre E Buff Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Iris 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGHEST ERS Ni 
All Dealers’ 
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kor the rush 
SCASON—QN 
extra printer 


The No. 1 Eastman Printer 


A thoroughly practical, quick acting, 
strong and convenient printer for all 
sizes of negatives up to and including 
5x7. Burns two 60 watt lamps and a 
pilot light. The lamp sockets are ad- 


justable as to position. 


The price with red lamp, electric 
COcdeatCe Dp UCmen .. ©. aie een 2 O2O0 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHIESIT ERS NY. 
All Dealers’ 
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Where you have failed 
to reproduce the life and 
sparkle of a lighting with 
plates, you can succeed 
with 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed— Super Speed 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROGHFSTER,N. 4 
All Dealers’ 
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| Black Tones Finished 


|[—0r— || 0 [rt [Sr [nr 0] 


The best of the many points of excellence of 


Professional DEPEWNDIER is its perfect adapt- 
ability to approved methods of print-making. 


Its capacity for pure tones in black or sepia is 
“built in’? and requires no out-of-the-ordinary 
treatment. 


~ Cirent ks 


Professional DEFENDER has just that quality 


you demand to maintain your standard of 
| workmanship. | 
) . . 
| It’s as easy to begin now as any other time. l 
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DEEENDER PHOTO. SUPPLY CO, Inc. 


| Ask Your Dealer ROCHESTER, N. Y. anpD BRANCHES 
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the A. M. Collins Mfe. Company will con- 
tinue to advertise nationally — to bring 
about a greater volume of Studio photog- 
raphy and to stimulate greater appreciation 


of Ultrafine Quality Mountings. 


The OAK LEAF Magazine will continue 
its regular visits to every photographer in 
America, with a wealth of advertising sug- 
gestions and business-getting plans. 


An adequate supply of Collins Ultrafine 
Mountings will be available from every 
Supply House and your orders will be given 
the best of attention. 


Use Collins Mountings on All Your Work 
“They Add Charm to Every Photograph” 


A. M. COELINS MFG. €0; 
226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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Photographer, Artist and Craftsman 


If we read the interesting lives of the 
great painters of the past, and, for the mat- 
ter of that, take some account of the 
artists who are contemporary with us, 
whose work gives indication that it will 
stand the test of sound criticism, we shall 
find that they are all craftsmen as well as 
painters, practical workmen who know and 
practice the technique of their art in all its 
detail. 

When we read about some of the great- 
est painters of the Renaissance, in the pleas- 
ant biographies of Vasari, we discover that 
they were conversant with the details of 
every phase of their work, often having 
served a long apprenticeship with some cele- 
brated color worker or some art technician 
of renown. Besides, they were experiment- 
ers themselves in manipulation, knew how 
to temper the paster, etc., in fresco paint- 
ing and how to do their own castings. 

There was thus a tangible reality built up 
in their art which remains for posterity to 
profit by. 

Now we know that photography has 
established, on reasonable basis, its claim to 
a means of artistic expression, but the mod- 
ern art photographer (styled “pictorialist”’) 
seems to repudiate any affiliation with the 


man artist: 


craftsman as derogatory of his dignity as 
He does not hold with Edison that 
inspiration is engendered by perspiration. 

Even if he does devote some little atten- 
tion to compounding solutions for delectable 
sepia tones on bromides or gum printing 
mixtures, he relies too implicitly on even 
such information conveyed indirectly, and 
rarely experiment to find out what will 
accomplish his personal demands. 

He looks to the practical man to furnish 
apparatus, material, chemical aid and sug- 
eestions and fails to appreciate the valua- 
ble training in the power of control of the 
means for full expression of his personal 
intention in the direction of art. How is it 
possible to attain a desired purpose when 
one is wholly ignorant of the nature of the 
means he essays to use? He expects to get 
beautiful soft effects, rich shadows, modu- 
lation of light and shade, delicate tonal 
values, etc., etc., which the advertised com- 
modity blazons forth by the implicit reli- 
ance on that intangible human factor inspi- 
ration; disregardful of the truth that the 
beneficial agents offered him entail for their 
successful issue the possession of  intel- 
ligence of their nature and his education in 
application. 
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Indeed, we are frequently in receipt of 
inquiries concerning the failure to get the 
fine results acclaimed for some advertised 
product. The want of success is invariably 
attributed to the product itself, not to the 
want of intelligence in its application. 

As a rule, we are not prone to consider 
how much of value and importance is 
attached to devotion to the study of the 
technical side of photography. 

We pictorialists would never stop to think 
of the impossibility of the attainment of 
our fine efforts in art had not the patient 
inquiring experimenter put in our posses~ 
sion the means thereto. 

We are too apt to think that we can 
imbibe the afflatus of art from an attend- 
ance at a few lectures of rhetorical exposi- 
tion by some one who dilates profusely on 
the great revolutionary movement of the 
present day, and relegates to desuetude all 
that the past has accomplished.- We are 
impatient, if told that even the highest art 
must be governed by eternal principles 
which are invariable. 

What we ought to do is to get in a hum- 
ble, receptive mood and be willing to submit 
to a systematic training by teachers who see 
the dependence of art on good technique. 

Educate ourselves in docility at the feet 


of the masters and not arrogate the right. 


of self-assertion until we can approximate 
their work. 


Price 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go there. He charged 
a friend of mine fifty dollars a dozen for 
photographs.” 

Yes, he did. They were worth the money. 
Her friend wanted that kind of pictures. 
He makes pictures as low as fifteen dollars 
a dozen, but, my photographic friends, a 
woman’s mind does not work that way. If 
he charged her friend fifty dollars a dozen. 
she will think he makes no pictures for less 
than fifty dollars a dozen. 

It seems odd that a woman who buysa dress 
at a store where they range in price from 
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twenty-five dollars to twenty-five hundred, 
who buys hats at a shop where the range 
in price is from five to fifty dollars and 
who buys shoes in a store where they range 
in price from two to twenty-five dollars, 
should imagine that a photographer makes 
only one style of picture and sells it at only 
one price. But she very often does. 

This is doubtless due to a sort of false 
pride which has developed among many 
high-grade photographs. Like all false 
pride, it costs money. 

There is no*reason on earth why a pho- 
tographer should not advertise his minimum 
pice: 

I have before me on my desk a splendid 
card, advertising for Christmas business. 
It has a clever silhouette photograph of a 
child reaching for a bird in a cage and 
comes from one of the best and most ex- 
clusive photographers in the country, one 
of these men with whom we must make an 
engagement long in advance to have one’s 
photograph taken. 

It is high-grade advertising, just what 
one would expect from a chap who has 
been a medal winner in the big conventions 
and has a studio out of the beaten track in 
a big city. 

Yet on the lower part of that card is the 
significant line 

“Photographs $15.00 the dozen and up.” 

The advertising interested me enough 
to make me go to the man and inquire the 
cause. 

“Simple enough,” he replied, “I have an 
exclusive top notch place which is so well 
furnished, so fashionable-looking, that I 
found there were a lot of nice people who 
were afraid our prices were so high they 
could not afford to deal with us. 

“This card, which attracted your atten- 
tion, is one I use to break down that very 
thought. I want you to notice that the 
‘fifteen dollars’ on the card is not spelled 
out but is just plain ‘$15.00’ in figures 
because I believe there is nothing which so 
catches the eye as figures preceded by a 
dollar mark. ; 
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“People have been around stores so much 
looking at prices that they look for the 
They 
are so accustomed to seeing these prices in 
figures on all sorts of merchandise that 
figures and dollar marks answer instantly 
that all-important question, ‘Can I afford 
it?’ 

“T used to have a foolish pride about 
such things, but too often have I made 
artistic pictures for people whom I thought 
could only pay fifteen dollars a dozen, only 
to find that, when they saw proofs they gave 


same kind of prices everywhere. 


me a nice order for larger pictures at a much 
higher price. This is a result of education 
in appreciation of better work. I’d rather 
do my own educating. 

“Every photographer has to do a certain 
amount of educational work in his town. 
He must teach the public that there is as 
much art in photography as there is in 
painting and the place to begin is with the 
low priced pictures. 

“While you are here I want to show 
you another wrinkle I use along these same 
lines.” 

He showed me his leather bound sample 
books. 

fies tutned the leaves. On some I 
noticed three or four tasty pictures of differ- 
ent styles, but in the middle of each group 
were prices, again in figures “$15.00, 
$18.00, $20.00” and so on up, each leaf 
holding a different style and price of picture 
until the last one ran as high as $125 a 
dozen. 

“It is from these sample prints our re- 
ceptionist sells,” he said, “and not only is 
the display of price informative, but it has 
another psychology entirely. 

“Do you know that many people who 
buy photographs think that we charge all 
the traffic will stand? That they believe 
we ‘size them up’ and charge them what- 
ever we think they are able to pay? That 
there is no standard price for photographs? 

“By careful investigation we have dis- 
covered that these things are true and this 
placarding of prices in the books here has 
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done more to eradicate that idea from the 
minds of our customers than any other one 
thing. 

“We give no discounts to any one here. 
Preachers, actresses and all these semi- 
public people who think their face is a 
good advertisement for us, all get the cold 
shoulder in our establishment. We can 
turn them down and can turn down anyone 
else who tries to haggle our prices by tell- 
ing them that our prices are as rigid in this 
business as they are in any other reputable 
merchandising establishment. 

“We are not too proud to advertise our 
prices. They are legitimate for the kind 
of work we do. They are, if anything, a 
bit higher than some other photographers 
in this town but we believe people are will- 
ing to pay high prices for high-class work 
and so we charge them. 

“But an open statement, a well advertised 
statement that we make pictures as low as 
fifteen dollars a dozen and the plain pla- 
carding here of the prices we charge for 
different styles of pictures, we firmly be- 
lieve is one of the big reasons for our good 
business.” 

If wonderful quarters and splendid suc- 
cess from both an artistic and financial 
point of view, is evidence of the success of 
his plan, it is then a success. 


x* 
Beware of Subscription Swindlers 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers, 
even though they exhibit printed matter appar- 
ently authorizing them to represent us, and es- 
pecially when they offer to cut rates or a bonus. 
The BULLETIN oF PHoTroGRAPHy mailing list 
showing dates of expiration of subscriptions is 
never given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, or post- 
pone giving your order until you can make in- 
quiry. If you have reason to suspect the mem- 
bers of your community are being swindled, noti- 
fy your chief of police or sheriff and the pub- 
lishers, and arrange another interview with the 
agent at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS,. 
Publisher. 
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The Photographer 


Quite often we have had inquiries as to 
the ownership of negatives, and we have 
sent copies of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, which printed a court decision in 
1914. This decision clearly established that 
the photographer owns the negative, and has 
We are reprinting 
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won out in every case. 
the correspondence and decision, as_ the 
original issue of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY is out of print: 


My constant claim has been in the past, as it is 
now, that the photographer owns the negative, and 
it is his absolute property. Mr. Holofkoff, of 
Franklin, Pa., sent us the enclosed letter a few 
days ago, and both his letter and my reply are 
published herewith. [I am using the personal pro- 
noun, because I personally assume the responsibility 
of this article and my reply —F. V. C.] Mr. Falk 
has been asked for his experience, as well as the 
gentlemen mentioned later. 

First is Mr. Holofkoff’s letter and our reply to 
his letter: 


Dear Sir.—In regard to our business as photog- 
raphers, I would like to ask your advice on this 
question: Have we the law to protect us? 

The other day a lawyer came into my studio 
and asked for a negative made of him, desiring 
to take it to another photographer to get prints 
finished from it. I told him it would cost him 
$30. He requested to see it. I handed it to him. 
Then, he said, “Yes, this is the one, and it is mine, 
and you will never get it again.” 

I insisted that he give the negative back, but he 
claimed it before three witnesses and refused, 
absolutely, to return it to me. 

Do you know of any similar case to this, and 
what action should I take to recover the negative? 

My lawyer says that when a person has his 
picture taken the customer has sole right to order 
prints from the negative, and that the photog- 
rapher cannot make and sell prints from the nega- 
tive without the sanction of the sitter. So far as 
this goes it is all right, but the law does not go 
far enough to protect the photographer. Photog- 
raphers should get together and have a law to 
distinctly show in whom is the ownership of the 
negative vested. 

How shall I bring suit against this fellow? Do 
you know of any test case to which I could refer, 
for such would be essential if I am to win? To 
establish a law, would it not be essential that this 
case be carried to the Supreme Court? I have 
heard of a similar case in New York; can you 
put me in touch with the record of it?—A. J. 
HoLorkorr. 


Mr. A. J. HotorKorr: 

Dear Sir—Answering your inquiry of the 23d 
inst., we have asked F. Gutekunst, William Phil- 
lippi & Bro., Schreiber & Sons and William H. 
Rau, of this city, who, as you know, are photog- 
raphers of world-wide experience and years in 
business, and in all cases there has been the unani- 
mous opinion that the negative is the property of 
the photographer. 
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Owns the Negative 


Personally, we do not believe your lawyer under- 
stands his business, with the exception of wanting 
you to put up a fee for him. 

When a man sells a negative to a sitter or 
customer, he makes that agreement in advance, 
and tells him that it is going to cost him so much 
money for the print and the negative. If he does 
not do this, the negative is the photographer's 
absolute property, and nobody has the right to de- 
mand or use it without the photographer’s consent. 
Your remark about the lawyer coming and taking 
the negative away from you makes him a thief, 
and he can be prosecuted under such conditions. 

The photographer stands in just exactly the same 
position as that of a printer, or, in fact, we might 
say, a man in any mercantile industry. Take 
the printer, for instance; he sets up the type at 
your order and prints you so many business cards. 
What demand have you upon him for this type? 
Then, again, supposing you gave this same printer 
an order for a large number of circulars or cards, 
and, in order to save his type, he has electrotypes 
made of the form. This printer will print probably 
two or three editions of these cards or circulars 
for you, and then you go to somebody else and 
find that you can get a little bit lower price. You 
go to this printer and demand the electrotypes that 
he used in printing this job. He has never charged 
you for them, and there is no item of this charge 
on your bill, and you have absolutely no claim on 
him for it whatever. Consequently, the printer 
refuses to deliver these electrotypes. 

It is identically the same in photography. You 
don’t make photographs with the idea of selling 
the negative. Your photographs are positives, and 
you so stipulate that when you take the order at 
your receptionist’s desk, and you charge so many 
dollars per dozen for the photographs, and there 
is absolutely never a word said about the negative. 
You buy this negative in the shape of a dry plate 
and make an exposure, and you may have any- 
where from four to fifteen exposures on the sitter. 
You have used your own property, and nobody’s 
else. You buy these dry plates, and you make 
these extra negatives on a speculative end, and 
make these same negatives with the idea of get- 
ting more business. The case is very clear to us, 
and it is a fact that the negative is the property 
of the photographer absolutely. 

Now, the sitter can prohibit you from making 
prints, or allowing any prints to be made from 
the negative unless he gives you an order to that 
effect. That, of course, is within his province. 

Unfortunately, we do not know of a single case 
of this kind that has ever been brought into court, 
but we do wish that some of our readers could 
enlighten us, because it would be a benefit to every- 
bedy at large-——BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Not satisfied with our own experience, we, per- 
sonally, asked Mr. Benj. Falk to write us, and this 
is his reply: 


Dear Mr. CHAmsBers: Your good letter of the 
29th, enclosing one from Mr. Holofkoff, came this 
morning. I received a similar letter from Mr. 
Holofkoff direct a day or two ago, and sent him 
a reply practically along the lines of yours. 

The only case of my own that I remember 
similar to Holofkoff’s was where a sitter, who was 
a rich amateur photographer, requested me to lend 
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Natusch Studio 


The upper part of the figure is particularly well handled and the 
head is nicely posed to give suggestion of ease and naturalness. 
Flesh values excellent and the general illumination soft and pleasing 
with good range of half tones and rich shadows. The expression is 
very good—a natural one, free of all restraint. There is room for 
improvement in the lower part of the picture. It is in too higha key 
and not in proper relation with the upper part. 
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Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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him a negative for a few days, so that he might 
make a lantern slide. I granted his request, and, 
after a week had gone by, he informed me that 
he wouldn't return it, and that it was his property, 
anyhow. I then sent him a bill for $50, which, 
after a lot of bluffing, he paid—but not before I 
had threatened him with a suit. 

This question of the ownership of the negative 
was decided in the courts many years ago, but I 
don't know where, nor the name of the case. I 
have a dim recollection that Schriever, in his pub- 
lished “Library of Photography,” mentions it. If 
you could get at this and incorporate it, I think it 
would strengthen your letter, which, however, is 
a very clear and good one as it stands —B. J. Fark. 


Following Mr. Falk’s advice, we print the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the Complete Instructions 
in Practical Photography: 


OWNERSHIP OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEGATIVES 


Private Customers.—In the absence of a stipula- 
tion to the contrary, the ordinary bargain between 
a photographer and his customer includes, by im- 
plication, an agreement that the latter shall control 
the disposition of the prints from the negatives 
for which he or she sits. The unauthorized use 
of the photographs by the photographer is a breach 
of implied contract, as well as a violation of con- 
fidence, even though the ownership of the negatives 
may be in the photographer. 

Public Characters—Public characters, however, 
are, in the majority of cases, denied the protec- 
tion of the above rule. When a person submits to 
being photographed in his public capacity, free of 
charge, there is an implied agreement that the 
photographer may exhibit and sell the photograph. 

Third Persons—The weight of authority seems 
to be that the unauthorized use of a person’s pho- 
tograph by third persons (when not libelous) is 
neither objectionable at law nor restrainable at 
equity as an invasion of his right of privacy. It 
has been held that the owner of photographs of 
other persons has a property right in them, en- 
titling him to maintain an action for their de- 
tention or use by third persons, without the sitter’s 
permission. : 

In the State of New York, however, it is not 
permissible under the law to show or display, or 
cause to be shown or displayed, for the purpose 
of advertising either the photographer or some 
merchandise, in the photographer’s gallery, or else- 
where, or in public, the photograph of any private 
person without written permission of said person. 
A_ heavy fine can be imposed for any infringement 
of this act on the person or firm displaying the 
pictures without permission. In the case of a minor, 
written permission of the guardian or parents 
should be obtained. 

Permission for Right of Reproduction from Sub- 
jects—The photographer should always secure the 
written permission from the subjects for the use 
of their photograph or photographs. There are 
cases where the subject may demand that the 
specific purpose for which the photographs are to 
be used be enumerated in the contract, but the sim- 
pler the contract, and the less details incorporated 
therein, the better for the photographer, as it allows 
him a wider range for the use of the photographs. 
There may be a time when he will desire to use 
the photograph, and if the permission from the 
Subject was for a specific purpose, he might find 
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it difficult to obtain another permission. For this 
reason, the simpler the contract the better, and the 
following form is an excellent one. This should 
not only be signed by the subject, but also by two 
witnesses : 

CONTRACT PERMIT. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


For value received, I hereby grant 
Photographer, the right to use my photograph for 
the purpose of reproduction. 


Dated Sanne day of 
Signed : 


Sv Glee eela 0) Slsliea@ ose ee ajc ©, 06.0 


If the subject desires to have stated the exact 
purpose for which the photograph is to be used, 
as well as to limit its use, these particular features 
may be incorporated in the contract, but if nothing 
is said regarding the matter, the above form will 
answer the purpose. Should the subject be a 
minor, the parent must also sign the form. 

If our readers have had trouble in the case of 
negative ownership, and they will advise us, we 
will be glad to receive the proper information. 
If legal advice or funds may be necessary to 
establish this point permanently, we shall be glad 
to contribute and help pay for the best legal service 
that the country affords to establish the ownership 
of the negative, so that it may be on a permanent 
basis. 

OWNERSHIP OF NEGATIVE TO BE DECIDED IN COURT, 

Who owns a photographic plate, or negative— 
the photographer who makes it, or the person who 
pays for the photographs? That is the point at 
issue in a suit which Alexander Holofkoff, of 
Franklin, Pa., instituted recently against Attorney 
N. F. Osmer. It is said that there are no decisions 
by the higher courts on the question. 

Mr. Holotkoff sought to recover $100 damages 
for the trover and conversion of a photograph 
negative, 644 x 4%, of the late J. H. Osmer and 
his grandson, a son of the defendant, of which 
Mr. Osmer “unlawfully seized possession.” At 
the hearing before Alderman Henderson, Mr. 
Holotkoff testified that he took the negative to 
Mr. Osmer’s office at the latter’s request, and that 
there the defendant took possession of it and re- 
fused to return it to him. Harry H. Campbell, 
another photographer, testified to the fact that it 
has always been the practice of photographers to 
retain the negatives and consider them as their 
property. Mr. Osmer did not appear at the hear- 
ing, and a verdict of $100 and costs was given 
against him in default. Mr. Osmer has taken an 
appeal to the Common Pleas Court, and eventually 
the case will come up for trial. 

The defendant, in a recent interview, said that 
the photograph in question was taken by J. Russell 
Morden, predecessor to Mr. Holofkoff, and some 
time ago an artist who had been engaged to make 
a painting of the late J. H. Osmer asked N. F. 
Osmer to get the negative in question. He went 
to the Holofkoff studio, where he was told that 
he could have the use of the negative for $5. Mr. 
Holofkoff agreed to bring it to Mr. Osmer’s office 
later in the day, and he did so. He told Mr. 
Osmer that the negative was one of the most 
valuable he had and that a deposit of $50 would 
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be required, and that when the negative was re- 
turned he would receive back $40 of his deposit. 
This demand Mr. Osmer considered out of all 
reason, and he retained possession of the plate, 
contending that it belonged to him and not to the 
plaintiff. 

It is said that before Mr. Holofkoff commenced 
his suit he received the advice of some of the lead- 
ing photographers of the country, and that he 
was given to understand that in the event the case 
went to the higher courts he could depend on the 
assistance of an association of photographers, 
which, naturally, would have a deep interest in 
the outcome. It is said that while there are no 
higher court opinions in Pennsylvania on the point 
involved, there are decisions both ways in the courts 
of other States. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER OWNS THE NEGATIVE—AN 
IMPORTANT DECISION. 


A jury in civil court in Franklin, Pa., on March 
4th, rendered a verdict of $85 in favor of Mrs. 
Love M. Holofkoff and against N. F. Osmer in 
an action in which the plaintiff sought to recover 
$100 damages for a photographic negative which 
both parties claimed. Under the Court’s view of 
the law in the case, the jury was obliged to bring 
in a verdict for the plaintiff, and the only ques- 
tion to be determined by it was the amount of 
damages. 

The case was notable for the fact that Judge 
Criswell decided that a photographic negative is 
the property of the photographer and not of the 
person whose picture is taken. There is no ruling 
on this question in the law books of Pennsylvania, 
and the judge was guided by the opinions of the 
higher courts in other States. 

The testimony was to the effect that a year or 
so ago Hon. J. H. Osmer, since deceased, had his 
picture taken with his grandson, Lambert Osmer, 
son of N. F. Osmer, seated on his knee. After 
the death of Mr. Osmer the defendant went to the 
photograph gallery and asked to borrow the nega- 
tive for the purpose of having prints made in 
Philadelphia. Alexander Holofkoff, a son of the 
plaintiff, said Mr. Osmer could rent the negative 
by putting up a forfeit of $25, of which $20 would 
be returned to him when he brought back the 
negative. Mr. Osmer told the young man to bring 
the negative to his (Osmer’s) office, and he did 
so. On that occasion, Mr. Osmer testified, Mr. 
Holofkoff asked for a forfeit of $50, of which $40 
was to be returned when the negative was brought 
back. Thereupon Mr. Osmer took the negative and 
refused to give it back, saying it belonged to him 
and not to the photographer. 

Mrs. Holofkoff testified that she valued the nega- 
tive at $100, because, as J. H. Osmer was promi- 
nent, his picture should be in demand. She said 
there had been several requests for prints, but on 
cross-examination could name only two _ persons 
who had asked for them. Mr. Osmer, on the other 
hand, offered in evidence a bill of sale from Mrs. 
J. Russell Morden to Mrs. Holofkoff, in which 
it appeared that 22,000 negatives were sold at the 
rate of 5 cents each. The Osmer negative was 
among these. In his charge to the jury, Judge 
Criswell said : 


“As we gather the trend of authorities in other 
States, it is to the effect that when a person sits 
for a photograph and orders a: certain number of 
prints, he is entitled only to what he orders. The 
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negative remains with the photographer. He or 
she is entitled to it. But the photographer has no 
right to use the negative to make other prints for 
other persons without the consent of the subject, 
who has the right to control the use of the negative. 
In this case the plaintiff had the legal right to 
retain the negative, and Mr. Osmer had no right 
to retain possession of it.” 


Judge Criswell went on to say that neither N. F. 
Osmer nor any member of his family had any 
control of the negative after the death of J. H. 
Osmer. The attorneys for the defendant inter- 
rupted the judge to suggest that N. F. Osmer 
would have some control over it because his son 
was one of the subjects, but the Court replied that 
he regarded the child only as an incident. The 
judge said that the measure of damages sustained 
by Mrs. Holofkoff was merely speculative, depend- 
ing, among other things, on the profits that she 
would have made on prints ordered after Mr. Osmer 
took the negative. 


*% 


Lord Babbington was instructing the new col- 
ored servant in his duties, adding: “Now, Zeke, 
when I ring for you, you must answer me by say- 
ing, ‘My lord, what will you have?’” 

A few hours afterward, having occasion to 
summon the servant, his lordship was astonished 
with the following: 

“My Gawd, whut does you want now?” 


Will Rounds’ Garden Studio — 
Lowell, Mass. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


Damages in Case of Improper Cancellation 


The ever interesting subject of cancella- 
tion of orders continues to crop up in 
various forms. I publish and discuss all 
the matter I get on this subject because I 
know it touches every reader. Read this :— 

Aplington, Iowa. 

About a year ago we bought some 
goods from — Mfg.-Co., Peoria, 
Ill., part of the order to be shipped at 
once and part on March 1,1921. The 
first shipment came and we paid for it, 
then as business began to fall off we 
cancelled the balance of the order that 
was supposed to be shipped March 
Ist. We cancelled this on March 7th, 
at which date we had not received the 
goods. 

We wrote them when we cancelled 
the order that we intended to close out 
our business, which we at that time 
intended to do, but people would not 
buy, so we are still in the business. 

Now, when they got our letter of 
March 7th the goods had been shipped 
and they arrived here a few days later. 
We refused them at the depot. The 
agent notified them that the goods 
were here refused. They kept writing 
us that we should take the goods, but 
we paid no attention to their letters 
and the agent notified them from time 
to time that the goods were still on 
hand refused. Then after several 
months they sent their salesman (who 
sold the goods to us) up here to try to 
make us take them. We didn’t take 
them, so their salesman finally tagged 
the goods and returned them. The 
company paid the storage and trans- 


portation charges and now they want 
to sue us for the storage, which 
amounts to about $40, and freight 
charges, and also 20 per cent. hand- 
ling charges, amounting in all to 
$91.74. , 

If they had taken the goods back 
right away there would have been no 
storage charges. 

They have no signed order from us. 

Now, we want to know if they can 
collect this from us after taking the 
goods back. 

We wrote them today and offered 
to pay the trasportation charges, 
which we thought would be fair. 

Please advise as soon as possible 
what we must do by law, pay it or not. 


EG 


This correspondent does not ask me 
whether he had the legal right to cancel 
this contract, but in passing, and for the 
information of himself and other readers, 
will say that he had not. Evidently the 
goods were shipped on or about March Ist, 
which would be in time, so that he could not 
cancel for any delay in shipment. Nor is 
the fact that a buyer decides to go out of 
business, and therefore will have no use for 
the goods, a legal ground for cancellation, 
even if the decision were consummated, 
which in this case it was not. The fact that 
the order was verbal is also unimportant, as 
part of the goods were delivered. There 
was no ground for cancellation, and the 
buyer is therefore liable to the seller for all 
the damages which naturally flowed from 
the buyer’s breach. Those damages would 
be as follows :— 
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i 
named in the contract. 


Any decline in price from the price 


2.—Transportation charges both ways. 
3.—Reasonable handling charges at both 
ends. 
at the point of 


4.—Storage charges 


destination. 

As to storage charges, what amount of 
storage charges can the seller charge in 
such a case? Only the reasonable charges, 
or, in other words, charges that are neces- 
sary under the circumstances. In this case 
there was apparently no reason for storing 
these goods over a period of several 
months. I believe that this correspondent 
has a successful defense to at least a part 
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of the storage, but he should remember one 
thing, viz.: that where goods have been 
delivered to a buyer before cancellation is 
attempted, the seller is not compelled to 
take the goods back at all, but can sue the 
buyer for full purchase price. If in this 
case the goods were sold f. o. b. the seller’s 
station, then delivery was made to the buyer 
when the goods were delivered to the rail- 
road. Therefore this correspondent should 
bear in mind that the seller could, and 
possibly still can, sue him for the full pur- 
chase price of these goods, holding them 
meanwhile subject to his, the buyer’s, order. 
This may make him a little less stiff in his 
dispute over the storage. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Making the Most of Christmas 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The photographer who gets the most out 
of Christmas will be he who puts the most 
into it. Christmas is an occasion we should 
regard from more than merely its money- 
making side. It is a time when we should 
and when we do give more thought to oth- 
ers and to what we can do for their hap- 
piness than we do much of the rest of the 
year. 

The photographer has a right to expect 
‘to do more business during the Christmas 
season than during any other period ot 
similar length, but he should give a thought 
to the other side of the matter, to the spirit 
of the event. The amount of happiness and 
good cheer and Christmas spirit that is 
abroad in your town is dependent upon 
what the people there do about Christmas. 
If they think of it only in a material way, 
considering only how they can make it most 
profitable financially, there will be an 
atmosphere of dissatisfaction and complaint 
rather than one of good will. 

If the photographer stops with boosting 
his Christmas business and pays no atten- 
tion to creating good feeling and friendli- 
ness among his patrons, he may take a lot 
of orders, but he will take them from peo- 


ple who think only of what they get for 
their money and of what a lot of money it 
is costing. They will have no more friend- 
ship for the photographer than he feels for 
them, and friendship and good will cannot 
be reduced to dollars and cents. 

You individually are only one man or 
woman and you may feel that what you 
alone can do will count for but little in put- 
ting the Christmas spirit into your commu- 
nity. You underrate your value. Christmas 
spirit isa thing that spreads, and if you 
start the feeling in the thoughts of every- 
one with whom you come in contact, it will 
radiate from each one of those centers just 
as it should radiate from you and your 
studio. 

Begin by getting your own little force 
interested in Christmas and in what you are 
doing to give the place a Christmas look 
and to make people think of Christmas 
when they come in. Talk over your holi- 
day plans with your help and give each 
one something specific to do to carry them 
out. The mere act of putting up Christmas 
greens will help to get them into the spirit 
of the time. 

Increase 


the attractiveness of your 
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studio and of its entrance by the use of suit- 
able decorations as artistically arranged as 
possible. Don’t stop with the display of 
samples with suggestions for Christmas 
photographs. Do something to show that 
you are observing the event and celebrating 
it A few evergreens and some holly 
wreaths can be made to put a different 
appearance upon your place of business. 

Talk to people about Christmas, Talk 
about it in your studio and out of it. Don’t 
hesitate to ask people how they are going 
to celebrate. You will find some who are 
full of the occasion and anxious for the 
day to arrive. You will get inspiration 
from their happiness. You will find some 
who do not seem to care anything about it. 
Perhaps you can do something that will 
make them care for the sake of their friends 
and families, if not on their own account. 
You will find some who feel so little able 
to spend money in celebrating that they are 
down in the mouth about it, perhaps sour 
on the subject of the season’s great occa- 
sion. You will be able to say a sympa- 
thetic word to such people and you may 
even feel like giving them some practical 
assistance, dividing some of your own 
advantages with them. 

All of the effort you put into making 
Christmas a time of happiness for others is 
going to help make it a time of happiness 
for yourself, and though it may be a shame 
to mention it in the same breath, it will 
pay in your business. 

It is not all of a successful Christmas to 
do a big business and to receive a lot of 
valuable presents. What you put into 
Christmas counts more than what you take 


out. 
* 


Triple Brass 


It has been said that the most brazen man on 
record is the one capable of asking a taxi driver 
to tell him the way. Here is an instance of the 
next to the most brazen. 

A doctor’s night-bell rang, and he rose in pro- 
fessional haste and went to the window. 

“Can you inform me,” asked the man on the 
step below, “if the doctor next door makes night 
calls? I’ve been ringing his bell for ten minutes, 
but no one answers.” 
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Insert Mounting 


It may be necessary, or it may not be, to 
explain what is meant by “insert mount- 
ing,” so we shall merely say it is a practice 
with quite a number of pictorialists who 
appreciate the importance and indeed the 
necessity of selection of an appropriate 
mount to set off to advantage the artistic 
quality of the picture, and so they study 
the relativity of tone of the mount and of 
the photograph. 

They have found by experience that this 
insert method of mounting is something 
more than a mere means of decorative 
effect, which too many think to be so, so 
here is the definition of the term. An insert 
means a narrow strip of a certain color 
directly about the margin of the print, and 
this strip supported upon a card of greater 
area of surface; the narrow strip in this 
way differentiating the print from the pri- 
mary support. 

Now there is a certain effect, as we said, 
produced by this scheme of mounting. 

The one tint is changed by the adjoining 
tint, while their combination has a simul- 
taneous influence upon the tone of the pho- 
tography. 

There is a physiological reason for this, 
due to the action of simultaneous color 
impressions upon the vision. 

Surfaces of different colors, placed in 
juxtaposition, show phenomena analagous 
to those resulting from the association of 
surfaces of different degree of brightness. 

One color, in the same way, is changed 
by the adjoining color; but there is one 
peculiarity in this simultaneous contrast 
of tints which is rather unexpected; that 
is, colors of a lower degree of fulness. 
The pale and broken colors and colors 
which incline to dark shades, exhibit the 
phenomenon of contrast more decidedly 
than full colors do. Full colors force their 
hue so powerfully upon the vision and so 
unambiguously that no chance is left for 
the deception of the judgment in them, 
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which forms the basis of simultaneous con- 
trast. 

Now you see how intimately this affects 
the case of the mount and the print when 
it comes before the court of visual appeal. 

Photographic mounts are rarely used in 
full color. Never by the pictorialist. The 
tint is pale or broken, and, as has been just 
shown, such tints conform to the law of 
simultaneous contrast better than in the 
case of positive tones. 

There must be a mixture of white with 
full color to get the neutral tint. 

If we place a disc of black paper upon 
a full color ground we shall at best see only 
a very faint effect in alteration of the black 
from the simultaneous contrast, but when 
we place a thin sheet of tissue paper over 
the mount, with the black superimposed 
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piece which lowers the tone of the mount, 
practically transforming it to a neutral tint 
of the initial color, the effect from con- 
trast is striking. 

Cold colors induce the appearance of 
contrasting colors of greater intensity upon 
a neutral grey, when that surface is lighter; 
warm colors when the surface is darker 
than the inducing color. 

Hence it follows directly from this law 
that those colors which are naturally dark 
must produce contrasting colors, which are 
much lighter than those produced by bright 
colors. Cold colors,therefore,produce simul- 
taneous contrasts upon neutral grounds 
stronger than warm colors. 

Do you not see, from all that has been 
said, how it applies practically to mounting 
photographs ? 


Interiors by the Professional 


The photographer has the propensity of 
designating the means and operations of 
his craft in terms not at all interpretative 
to the layman by their designation as 
explanatory of their performance. This 
propensity is, indeed, more pronounced than 
is the rule with other craftsmen, and they 
are frequently misleading. 

We shall, however, only mention one 
instance, though many others suggest 
themselves. We select it because of its 
peculiar unfitness as a designation of that 
character of the work done, and that is 
“operator, which is more suggestive of the 
clinic than of a performance involving the 
function of the artist. It is on a line, how- 
ever, when we read that the photographic 
artist is prepared to take “interiors.” This 
looks as if his affiliation with the duties of 
the surgeon is rather intimate. 

But this word “interior”? has come to 
stay, and its application is not provocative 
of misunderstanding, as is, for instance, the 
term “tone,” which is the most ambiguous 
of all and responsible for misconception in 
those who employ the word in its strict 
meaning by the artist. 


We all know that “interior” means the 
inside of a house, not the inside of a man, 
and there is nothing gruesome called to 
mind. We have even headed our paper 
“Interiors by the Professional” without 
fear of a misunderstanding. 

Now it is only of recent years that the 
professional photographer has had anything 
to do with domestic economy, so as to sanc- 


‘tion his right of invasion in the family 


circle. 

Hitherto his work was confined to the 
elaborate studio, with its artistic flamboyant 
paraphernalia. The taking of interiors was 
left to the commercial man or to the ama- 
teur photographer. But the undoubted suc- 
cess of the amateur in what we now call 
“home portraiture” convinced the profes- 
sional of its pictorial possibility and opened 
to him a new field for exploitation of 
artistic work. 

The professional has undoubtedly exhib- 
ited his ability in this new venture. We have 
abundant evidence of his taste and judg- 
ment in disposal of figures, grace of pose 
and skill in illumination, but he has not 
benefited by experience as has the amateur, 
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or he is so used to the set-architecture of 
the studio that he neglects to consider the 
character of the architecture of the ordi- 
nary dwelling room; at any rate, not with 
the same conscientious consideration. This 
want of observation of the damaging effect 
of bad perspect in professional home por- 
traiture is abundantly manifest. 

We have before us some palpable proofs 
of our contention. 

It is excellent work as far as portraiture 
grouping and lighting are concerned, but 
all this charm is nullified by the distortion 
of the architectural setting due to the 
improper point of view. 

From the point of selection—if selection 
was at all regarded—we would say the per- 
spective is mathematically correct. The 
lens did not err, but the photographer did, 
in not having the perspective look right, 
because it is not the perspective of normal 
vision, and hence inimical to pictorial effect. 

Exaggerated perspective is therefore the 
crying fault in the majority of home por- 
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traiture, a province in which the amateur 
shows more discernment. 

To get artistic perspective, it must be con- 
fessed, is not a facile affair. The photog- 
rapher is frequently constrained. The selec- 
tion of the proper lens is a consideration. 
The lens that makes a fine portrait will not 
invariably make good architecture at the 
saine time. 

We give a few suggestions here: When, 
for instance, the floor and ceiling in the 
view are included, the inclusion of the room 
should be so managed that when the picture 
is viewed at the usual distance of viewing, 
both floor and ceiling should be on a level. 

The Dutch painters have some excellent 
examples of this character. 

On general principles, parallel perspective 
is preferable to oblique, because in the 
former the lines are more pleasing and they 
combine well with the portraiture. 

The plane of the picture itself is subject 
to the laws of perspective and it becomes 
altered more or less in shape according to 
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You'll Want to Know 
About These Lenses 


RAF Lenses rank among the 
very finest in the world. Here 
is just one reason why: 

Like the best imported anastig- 
mats, they have long focal lengths. 
For instance, the 5x 7 Graf Super- 
Anastigmat has a focal length of 84% 


the point at which the camera is directed. 
The plane of the picture carries with it all 
the lines on the surface which are parallel 
with and perpendicular to the horizon of 
the view, and a properly selected lens at the 
proper angle of view will give this presenta- 
tion without special care. 

All that is needed is an eye for normal- 
ity. But this faculty, judging from results, 
is not largely developed in the photogra- 
pher. 

When the interior is of some extent, 


inches. This means that it must be 
—and is—*% of an inch greater in 
diameter than the average American 
Lens made for the same size plate. 

Better value— better perspective 
—better pictures. 


facilities improve, but the majority of 
rooms in homes is toward limited dimen- 
sions, and, besides, the part used in con- 
nection with the portrait is somewhat con- 
fined. 

It is a drawback not to be able to push 
back the camera, but we can do something 
in the way of improvement under such con- 
straint by seeing that articles of furniture 
are removed from in front. 

You will also be surprised at what a 
change there is by the simple operation of 
raising or lowering the camera. The im- 
provement is often considerable from what 
you have at your set level. 


Write to us for further particulars of 
those features that give Graf Lenses 
their exceptional quality. Or, get 
one for free trial and see for yourself 
how much better these lenses are. 


GRAF OPTICAL COMPANY 
104 News-Times Bldg., South Bend, Ind. 


Better Pictures 


cA Few Specials 


Graflex Jr. 24%4x3%4, with Bausch 
& Lomb Tessar 1C F4.5 Lens.... $55.00 
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Enthusiasm 
Goerz Coat Pocket Tenax 24x 

34%, with Goerz Dagor Lens 

F'6.8, three double plate hold- 

ers, Wilm Pack Ada pleriitees.ssccs. 48.00 


Enthusiasm alone is the mother of more fail- 
i} ures than anything else in the world. Enthusiasm 
i alone breeds visions—just visions. 

Two things must go with enthusiasm to make 
it an asset, to make it breed success. 

Direction and hard work. 

Enthusiasm, undirected, attacks windmills and 
chases butterflies. It sees glorious advantages 
just around the corner. When the corner is 
turned, alack, they are around still another cor- 

: ner. Enthusiasm, undirected, seldom catches up 
FRCS dN Os 02) ie er ware Os Fee with its quarry. It is blind to the prizes at its 

Lens, Compound Shutter, one feet. 

ASTANA  StMede Sag STL Enthusiasm, without direction, is always start- 
ing somewhere and getting nowhere. It scorns 
to DO the things necessary in order to gain the 
mastery. 

Enthusiasm plus direction and hard work, be- 
comes a splendid asset. It doesn’t demand that 
opportunities be laid at the feet. It goes out 
in quest of opportunities. 

Your enhusiasm: Is it an asset ora liability? 


Kodak No. 1 Special 1920 Model 
(new) with Bausch & Lomb 
Special Anastigmat F6.3 and 
ODM tiMOMS DUC Man weneteesdesseneceereceees 29.37 


Kodak SA Special with Range 
Finder, Kodak Anastigmat 
Lens F6.3 


Cirkut No. 10 Outfit with 14” 
focus F6.3 Ross Homocentrie 
Hens. | Two new (/CaAseser cccccccscses 


Graflex 1A, 21%x4% (not Auto- 
graphic) with F4.5 Wollensak 
Velostigmat Lens 50.00 


Bausch & Lomb Wide 
Series V No. 3, 64%x8% 20.00 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 
110 West 32nd Street, © New York City 
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used to squeeze the moisture out of prints before they 
_ are put through a dryer. 

A thoroughly squeegeed print—and a Peerless Squee- 
gee means a thorough squeegee—speeds up the drying 
considerably. 
makes it possible for the prints to be thoroughly dried 
by running them only once through the dryer. 

Furthermore, squeegeeing the prints gives them a uni- 
formly moist surface—this prevents cockle edges when 


It drains the prints of excess water—this 


the prints are dried—a never-ending source of trouble. 


This Squeegee is constructed from aluminum and steel of finest quality. 


platform so as to be all in one piece. 


It is mounted ona 


The soft, pliable rubber rollers, three inches in diameter, 
are treated to withstand the effects of ordinary photographie chemicals. 


The feed table is ad- 


justable, to accommodate different size prints and tins. Operated by a 1-12 h. p. General Electric 


Motor with gear drive. 


Will Speed Up Production—Will Cut Costs. 


Use it in connection with 


the Peerless Auto Print Dryer and deliver ferrotype prints in a few minutes. 
15-in., $150.00; 18-in., $175.00; 24-in., $200 net. F.O.B. New York 
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Features of Essential Value in Portrait Observation 


The ability to correctly observe is only 
acquired by education of the eye, or we 
might put it better by saying we must teach 
our vision to divorce itself from our imag- 
ination, for, really, vision is very prone to 
be influenced by our mental perception. For 
instance, we see an intimate friend, some 
distance off, in the woods, and just because 
we know the “very trick of his coun- 
tenance” mentally the face is seen in all its 
detail, whereas, if we would stop to think, 
we would be convinced of the impossibil- 
ity of such a presentation; but, if we were 
experienced in painting a picture of the 
scene with our friend at the actual distance 
he might be at, we would represent him as 
a blurred mass, not with accuracy of detail 
of a few feet away. Now, this self-decep- 
tion asserts itself at the first attempt of the 
photographic portraitist. His imagination 
plays his eyes tricks. It takes some little 
time before he learns to critically observe. 
If you observe two people on the street, one 
much farther away from you than the other, 
the one close up appears in stronger color 
than the one farther off. The difference is 
due here to the intervention of atmospheric 


and various reflections from intervening 
objects. 

In a portrait, to be sure, there is not this 
pronounced difference in the pictorial 
planes, but still there are in the face varia- 
tions of planes, which give variations of 
light and shade, and because the “values” 
(as this scheme of variation is called) are 
not pronounced, but delicate, the eye has 
to be specially trained for their percep- 
tion. If you notice carefully the face of 
the model, you will see high-lights on the 
nose, cheek bones, forehead and chin; that 
is, 1f you have directed the illumination 
properly, the side of the nose will be seen 
slightly in shadow, a shadow running grad- 
ually up into the high-light on the cheek, 
and then the shadows begin to deepen once 
more as your eye follows around to the ear. 
Under the chin and about the throat the 
shadows are deeper. In the drapery you 
see the shadows in the folds at the elbow, 
for instance, but these shadows are not 
black, as they probably look to you, but a 
luminous depth. The value of a tone or 
shade is estimated by its worth or impor- 
tance as related to other tones or shades in 
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bind each issue as published and bind 
one magazine or a complete file without in 
the slightest manner mutilating same, such 
as punching a hole inthe magazine, gluing, 
lacing, or in some manner attaching some- 
thing to it. No strings, clamps, springs or 
locks used. Retains at all times the appear- 
ance of a neat and substantially bound book 
and the magazines are just as substantially 
bound as a regularly bound book no matter 
whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out 
of order. A child can use it correctly. Every 
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the portrait, being either high or low, 
strong or weak, and shadows should never 
be mere smudges of undifferentiated dark, 
but full of gradation. 

In order to give the face relief—that is, 
chiaroscuro or relative light and shade— 
the light you make us of must be pure light, 
and not admitted from too extended an 
area. In sucha simple light the nose, cheeks, 
chin and forehead catch some of the high- 
est tones and the back parts of the head 
and neck are in gradated shadow, which is 
softly lost into the deep parts of the back- 
ground. 

These gradations are, of course, quali- 
fied by the flesh colors of the model, which 
are also graded proportionately to the 
amount or strength of the illumination, so 
you must not here let beauty of color 
divorce your eye from observation of these 
shadows. 

The appearance of the face will be 
changed, if we remove the model farther 
from the camera, or if we suppress the 
intensity of the principal light by use of a 
screen, so as to shade the forehead and 
eyes. The same effect is produced when 
you put a hat on the head of the model. 

The trained eye perceives that the tones, 
both of lights and shades, vary according 
to circumstances, and that as the perspect- 
ive alters (the portrait head is in perspect- 
ive) every form to the eye alters. Reflec- 
tions change more or less, every color har- 
monizing what is crude and giving variety 
to what is monotonous. Shadows are never 
colorless in nature. 

The photographer does well always to 
take this into consideration in securing the 
relativity of tone in his portrait. Every- 


. thing is capable of receiving reflections and 


of being modified 1n tone by reflection from 
surrounding objects. 


* 


“Sir,” began the young man with the new 
diploma, striking his most effective attitude, “I 
am trying to get a start in life.” 

“Very well,” retorted the busy magnate. “I'll 
give you just ten seconds.” 
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AMOUPN CU ae 
HALOID PORTRAYA 


HERE has never been a pause in the de- 
| velopment of HALOID PAPERS of 
QUALITY. — Steadily, they have been 
refined, improved, perfected. Machine, method 
and men, all the elements entering into manufac- 
ture and production have been developed with 
the goal always before us to advance to the fore- 
most the photographic art. 


HALOID PORTRAYA has back of it fifteen 
years experience in the exclusive manufacture of 
photo papers of quality. It embodies all that we 
have learned by experience and have discovered by 
research to make up a portrait paper fully meeting 
present day needs. 


It is warm of tone in its normal black; brown, 
not yellow, in sepia. It is deep, yet open in the 
shadows, and registers all the intervening half-tones 
up intothe high points of light with unparalleled 
faith and accuracy. It is slow in speed as a paper 
must be to possess the requisite latitude in exposure 
and development. It is coated on stock of the 
best foreign fabrication, established through the 
years as superior to all others. 


Order from us at Rochester or at any of our 
branches, or from a nearby dealer. Send for our 
new discount card. 


The HALOID Company 
ROCHES FERMINa ye 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 101 Tremont St., at Bromfield. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 68 Washington St. 
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GDictinction 
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Shortening days and waning winter 
light hold no terrors for the 


Hammer Plate 


Fineness of silver, purity of chemicals 
and perfection in manufacture give 
HAMMER PLATES the highest 
speed and color-values. The maxi- 
mum of detail with minimum exposure. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


WT HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 5 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


° 
w 
n. 
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—— 
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Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. We can do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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First Things First 
MRS. H. H. DENISON 


Have you your studio work so planned 
that you are able to put first things first? 


, 


More “mix-ups,” and “balling up” of work 
is occasioned by the inability to do this 
than we might think. 

Begin your day’s work at the beginning, 
but be able to discern where the beginning 
should be. For instance, if there is work to 
be gotten out on both eleven o’clock and two 
o’clock trains, begin on the eleven o’clock 
work instead of the two o'clock. Begin 
each job so it will be ready when it should 
be, and no one disappointed. This is not 
so much a matter of finding time in which 
to do things, but in doing things in order. 

Systematize your work so that Mary 
Jane who returned proofs on Friday will 
not have her photos finished before Betsy 


Ann who returned hers Tuesday. Betsy 
Ann might hear of it, you know. 
Then systematize your promises. If a 


piece of work will be done at 4 P. M, 
promise it at a little later to give you a 
margin for possible delays, or for accidents, 
which sometimes happen, and then see to 
it that the certain piece of work is ready at 
four o’clock. When that is done, start, at 
about one minute after four, on the next 
job to be done. Don’t finish the six o’clock 
job at four and the four o’clock job at six. 
[t’s merely a matter of putting first things 
first, 

It is well to have certain known rules 
about your work. If you do finishing, let 
it be promised for the same time every day. 
If your work is ready at some time from 
two to four o’clock, promise it at five. This 
known rule will not only save disappoint- 
ment, but will lessen interruptions, thus 
saving you time. 

Then if you have a job to be done today 
that is especially hard, don’t put it off until 
tomorrow on that account. Or, if you have 
a particularly hard job for tomorrow, don't 
do it today because you wish to be done 
with it. Of course, no one person would do 
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The “HI-POWER” Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 
performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. The reflector 


catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 
A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT”’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


THE PHOTOGENIC MACHINE COMPANY, 514 Andrews Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


both of the above mentioned things. Just 
which you would be tempted to do would 
depend upon how much hustle you have in 
your make-up—but don’t do either. First 
things first. This system will save you 
from doing two days’ work today, or having 
two days’ work to hustle through tomorrow. 

Sanely, systematically, plan your work, 
first things first, and this one rule will put 
enough system into your business to keep 
things running smoothly. It is the work 
that should have been done yesterday that 
“balls up” today, and a clean table tonight 
will make tomorrow’s work easy. 


* 


The Southeastern Photographic Association 
held their board meeting during the week of 
November 21st and will hold their convention 
in Atlanta, Ga., January 30th to February 2d. 

They are calling this the “Dixie Convention” 
and adopting the following slogan and appeal, 
“The First Convention of the Year—Let’s Make 
it the Best.” 

Mr. Goldensky will be the educational feature 
and “Business Efficiency” will be a big part of 
the program. 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


A Few Rules I Have Found Good 
FELIX RAYMER 


Taking Sittings of Children—Use plenty of 
light. Do not be afraid of using too much, for 
the more you use the better the negatives will be. 
Bear in mind that more light means greater soft- 
ness and roundness. The light should fall from 
the front, both sides and top. Children’s faces do 
not show any character so that the light may be 
as strong as wanted without destroying the like- 
ness. Another great advantage in using a large 
source of light is, of course, to be had in making 
the sittings quickly. I make all children pictures 
in “snapshot” work. This may seem bad policy to 
the one who believes in the long exposures, but, 
as stated above, I have not found that it destroys 
any of the character, and inasmuch as I get a 
fully timed negative, by using a large source of 
light the negatives show plenty of strength. Also 
I use, as a rule, light grounds for children pictures. 
I have always associated the lives of the little 
ones with light and sunshine. Make their pictures 
show it. A child is all out of place when shown 
in a picture as though he was sitting in a dark 
room. Children do not like night or dark rooms, 
but they do like sunshine and plenty of it. It is 
their nature, and why not show them that way? 

Old People—Of all the subjects that come to 
the studio, I would rather photograph the old 
folks than any. Every face means something, and 


every line in the face means some trial overcome, 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Down Again! 


Another price reduction—amount- 
ing to nearly 20 per cent. this time— 
is announced in the complete line of 


Bausch & Lomb 


Tessars and Protars 


The quality of these famous anas- 
tigmat lenses is on the same unvary- 
ingly high plane as ever, but the prices 
are now back, in manynumbers, nearly 
to their pre-war basis. While this re- 
duction is scarcely yet warranted by 
production costs, we are glad to make 
it at this time in order to strengthen 
and stabilize the American market for 
these highest grade, American-made 
lenses. 


This applies to our well-known Tes- 
sar Ic, (F:4.5), matchless speed and 
ideal portrait lens; Tessar IIb 
(F:6.3), all-round anastigmat for hand 
cameras; Protar VIIa, truly convert- 
ible lens for the serious amateur and 
the commercial photographer; and 
Protars IV and V, standard wide 
angle lenses. 


Write for our new price list and booklet, 
“What Lens Shall I Buy ?’’, if you 


haven’t already received a copy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
630 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco Washington London 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, 
Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo-micro- 
graphic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights 
for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo- 
Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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some story that we all could profit by if it were 
not for the fact that we all have to learn by 
actual experience. For such subjects I use the 
light from a lower source, working it more from 
the side, and rather farther to the rear of the 
subject, than usual. Do not try to fill every line 
and wrinkle with light thinking it will better the 
picture. It makes it weak in character. A better 
plan is to use the lens open; that is, without a dia- 
phragm, and focus well up on the end of the nose 
so that the face may be ina soft, delicate diffusion, 
Far be it from my intention to recommend the 
“fuzzy woolly” type stuff that is often seen, but 
a soft, diffused focus gives to the old face the 
softness of age without destroying character and 
without exaggerating the lines as is often done, 
both intentional and unintentional. Some oper- 
ators seem to think a character expresses more 
than a delicate handling of the lines. 


White Draperies——Pose the subject close up to 
the light and use a very small opening; in fact, 
some of the very best things I ever made was by 
an opening no larger than a window. This allows 
the operator to concentrate the light directly at 
the face of his subject, and the drapery is thrown 
down in a lower tone by reason of the light being 
too small to spread over the entire figure in even 
strength. Also the figure should be turned a 
trifle from the light if perfect detail is to be 
secured. By having the figure turned from the 
light, it throws the front of the figure in shadow, 
and the shadow, of course, holds back the detail, 
and thus prevents the drapery from developing 
ahead of the face to the extent that the detail 
would be lost in it. 

Dark Draperies.—Use light falling from the 
front, and have the top light a little in excess 
of the side light, and the figure facing more to 
the light. Better detail is the result, and less 
screening is needed. Be sure to time for the 
deepest shadow in the drapery if it is to show the 
detail. One cannot get the detail if the exposure 
has been too short. The face must be toned down 
so that there is an even blending of the lights 
into the shadows, for if this is not done the 
lighting will be harsh, and the face will stand up 
like marble, whilst the drapery will look more 
like a charcoal drawing. 

Hollow Eyes.—The light must fall from the 
front and low down. ‘This means that the op- 
erator must use his light low enough on the side so 
that it can get into the eyes. Bear in mind that 
light does not bend out of its course, and if it is 
falling from above the subject it cannot bend 
out on the brow and then bend back again to get 
into the eyes. The operator must so arrange his 
curtains so that the light is directed into the eyes, 
and it will be found that when this is done, it 
will be from a lower point than he is in the habit 
of working the light. The little catch-light that 
should appear in the eyes can only be gotten by 
the use of a light that is low enough to fall across 
the nose just at its root, so that really the light 
passes between the two eyebrows, over the top of 
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speed and latitude are required. 
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the one on the light side and under the one on 
the shadow side, and thence into the shadow eye, 
and the catch light is the result. 

Long Neck—Turn the subject’s body a trifle 
from the light, and the face back to the light 
and lower his head. By so doing the chin comes 
down toward the shoulder nearer to the camera 
and the line of the neck is visibly shortened. At 
the same time the camera should be raised above 
the subject’s nose so that it really looks down on 
his chin. 

Long Nose.—Raise the subject’s head and lower 
the camera so that it comes under the nose and 
allows the nostrils to show from the lens. 

Short Nose.—Raise the camera, and lower the 
subject’s head so that the nostrils can barely be 
seen. 

Long Face.—Use front light and rather diffused. 
Make a three-quarter view of his face, unless he 
has a hollow cheek, when it is a good plan to 
allow the ear to just fill the hollow of the cheek on 
the shadow side of the face. 

Short Neck and Round Face.—Have the subject 
stand, even though a bust negative is to be made. 
This allows the shoulders to fall lower, and the 
weight of the body is pulled downward so that all 
features and members are elongated. Make almost 
a profile and use very strong light from the side, 
and no reflected light on the shadow side of the 
face. Remember that contrast gives a lengthening 
effect to a round face. One reason the moon is 
said to be full is because there is no shadow on it, 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Home of Standardized Plates 


San Francisco 


and the result is that it is perfectly round. The 
same is true of the one with a short neck and 
round face. 

Bride and Groom.—The bride should be posed 
on the light side of the picture; that is, on the side 
next the light. This is done so that a small 
opaque screen can be brought close up to her and 
screen down the drapery so as to show the detail 
in the whites. At the same time the groom, being 
farther from the screen than the bride, the light 
falls over the top of it on his black clothes, and 
thus gives the detail in the blacks. 

Hands.—Be careful to allow just a trifle of the 
cuff to show in the man’s picture, for it makes the 
hands appear smaller than anything else one can 
do. Also, as a rule, the hands should be posed 
somewhat to the side so as to appear smaller, and 
should not be placed directly under the face nor 
in line with the face. They should be screened 
somewhat so as not to be lighter than the face. 

Blondes.—Use a low key of light so as to get all 
of the strength possible. As a rule the blonde 
appears to be lacking in strength in the picture 
unless so handled. Some shadow effect is good, 
but do not make the mistake of making a contrast 
lighting thinking it is a low key. A low-keyed 
lighting should have just as much softness as 
the high key. Soft, delicate detail should be seen 
all through the entire lighting. 

Brunettes.——A higher key of light, and the face 
so toned down that it is brought in closer touch 
with the hair. The hair being black will lack 
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(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 
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The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 
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SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 


trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion | 


of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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detail if the face is not toned down so that the 
exposure can be given long enough to get the de- 
tail in the hair. 

Glossy Flesh—Where the flesh is moist it makes 
the high lights stand up too strong, and the result 
is a harsh lighting. If a powder puff is passed 
lightly over them with just a suspicion of powder 
on it, it will kill the gloss, and the lighting will 
be more even and show better detail in the high 
lights. 

Dry Flesh.—Sometimes the flesh is so dry and 
of the same tone that the result shows the face 
to be flat with no half-tones. If the operator will 
have handy a small vial of oil, which has been 
scented with lavender water, and just touch his 
finger to the mouth of the bottle, getting the 
smallest bit of oil on it, and then touch the flesh 
where the high lights should appear, he will get 
much better roundness. ‘oo much oil will give a 
harsh effect. The lavender water is to make the 
oil have a better scent. 

Staring Eyes——Light the subject in a very 
low key of light, so that an exposure of several 
seconds has to be given, and then have the subject 
wink the eye several times whilst the exposure is 
being made. The winking of the eye does away 
with the stare. 

Sleepy Eyes—Have the subject lighted in a low 
key of light, so that several seconds’ exposure has 
to be given, and then have him look directly in 
the center of a large black background or black 
cloth. The eyes will expand somewhat and the 
expression is much better and more animated. 

Mouth That is Lower at One Corner Than the 
Other.—Pose the subject so that the head may be 
tilted toward the side that is higher. This lowers 
the corner that is higher and raises the corner that 
is lower, and the mouth is made to appear straight. 
By “tilting” the head I do not mean to turn the 
head, as that is quite different. I mean to tilt the 
top of the head to one shoulder or the other, 
whichever is needed. 

Crooked Nose.—Show the side of the face that 
has the hump of the nose. Do not photograph into 
the hollow of the nose, as that makes it appear 
worse. Use broad lighting, falling from the 
front and top, making the shadows fall more 
downward. 

High Cheek Bones.—Use front light, from top 
and side, and make a front view of the face. The 
light should be soft and the shadows full of 
detail. 

* 


“And so,’ wound up the Sunday School super- 
intendent, “we learn that we should all be mis- 
sionaries. If you can’t go yourself, what should 
you do?” 

“You should send them some money,” suggested 
good little Johnny. 

“Fine, fine,” beamed the superintendent, 
suppose you haven’t any money?” 

“Aw, slip ’em a check and beat it,” said little 
Bertie, whose father was a practical man of | 
business. 
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AS WE HEARD IT | 


H. L. Patch is erecting a new studio in Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 


Ann Offerman Wood has opened a new studio 
in Omaha, Neb. 


W. C. Webb has purchased the Barnum studio 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


M. N. Nelson, of Manitowoc, Wis., 
his studio to Louis Wollersheim. 
S. C. Neally, of Houlton, Me., 
branch studio in Island Falls, Me. 


L. C. Glavind, formerly of Vermillion, S. D., 
has opened a studio in Wessington Springs, S. D. 


has sold 


has opened a 


and Thomas Bouchard have 
Art Studios, of Los 


Jaques D’Auray 
purchased the Hoover 
Angeles, Cal. 


Harold M. Eby, of Huntingdon, Pa., has been 
adjudged a voluntary bankrupt. His schedule 
shows $2,446.51 assets and $7,076.51 liabilities. 


Alfred Cohn and August Krug, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have announced the dissolution of their 
partnership. Mr. Cohn will continue the busi- 
ness. 


Tony A. Leo, who for the past 18 years has 
conducted a studio in Middletown, N. Y., has sold 
his business to Jennie A. Kernick and William 
E. House, of Slate Hill, N. Y. 


James Eggan, pioneer photographer of Mos- 
cow, Pa., has sold his studio and as soon as he 
disposes of other property, he will leave for the 
coast. 


Frank Esposito has disposed of his studio in 
Ansonia, Conn., and will engage in the making 
of home portraits only. Miss Marion Kaiser, 
of Ansonia, will act as director for him in his 
new work. 


Announcement has been made that the studio, 
formerly known as the Schroeder Studio, 
Kenosha, Wis., and more recently managed by 
W. H. Hinderman, has been sold to Leonard Be 
Clapp, now the owner of photograph studios in 
Marinette and Hot Springs. The new owner is 
in Kenosha and will take personal charge of the 
studio here. 


* 


Progressive Photographers of Atlantic City 
installed a graflex camera body on an automobile 
chasis from which to make photographs of news 
events which might take place in that vicinity. 

The body which is built on the style of a news- 
Paper camera may be used as a dark-room in 
which negatives may be developed and finished, 
thereby guaranteeing quick service. 

The interior of this body is built so that a man 
is able to climb through on a ladder-like arrange- 
ment which brings him to a height of ten feet 
from the ground, this height being suitable for 
making general and comprehensive views of any 
events which might take place. 

As a whole, this graflex wagon is the very 
latest in efficient newspaper photography for 
quick service. 
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BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women, For 28 years we have successfully taught 
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Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.”’ 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 


No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PERMANENT PosITION, in a modernly-equipped 

studio in Pennsylvania, will be open Nov. 10th 
for an all-around workman—lady or gentleman. 
Do not reply unless position is wanted after 
Christmas. Address B-4, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Situation as retoucher—or to run studio 

with prospect of buying. Am first-class man ; 
any branch. Ray Kendall, General Delivery, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


PosITION WANTED—By a young Chinese, a position 

in some medium-sized studio about January. 
Printing and dark-room work; can make sitting if 
necessary. Am now working in the best studio 
in town. Good references. Please state salary. 
A. D. Wing, 1343 E St., at Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A young man desires position in first- 

class studio; experienced in all branches of work 
connected with the studio. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. George T. Conrad, 914 Franklin Street, 
Reading, Pa. 


WANTED—Position as printer. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Can assist in other branches. Ad- 
dress W. F., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One of the oldest and _ best-paying 
studios in the Ohio Valley, established 28 years 
and always has done a paying business. Reasons 
for selling, age and failing health. Write for par- 
ticulars. W.R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchor 
System, 504 E. 47th Street, Chicago, III. 


For SALE—Victor flash cabinet, as good as new; 
also No. 5 Majestic print dryer. The Dozer 
Studio, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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Children Pose Best Early in the Day 


Sittings earlier in the day before being all tired 
out from shopping, is one of the rules which 
photographers should claim to be very essential. 

Many things should be taken in consideration 
before sitting for a picture. The person and not 
the photographer is the one who should be rested 
as well as following other rules, in order that the 
camera will do justice. Children always behave 
better in the forenoon. In justice to the child, 
the parents should not wait until late in the after- 
noon. It is of great importance after an appoint- 
ment is made that it be kept on time. This is one 
of the busiest times of the year in a photograph 
studio, and the photographers throughout the city 
are urging that people make appointments as 
early as possible and be prompt in keeping them. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTtocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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CENTURY HEAD SCREENS 


Practical 
Studio 
ié quipment 


Century Head Screens won’t wobble or topple. ‘The 
solid, wide base prevents that; and the ease and dispatch 
with which they may be adjusted to the desired height or 


position—and locked there—constitute a practical convenience. 


Prices: Century Head Screens Models A or B $77.00 
Century Universal Head and Side Screen 15.50 


GENTURY BABY HOLDER 


This holder is adjusted easily, quickly and 
quietl y to firmly hold the child in the posi- 
tion desired. “The seat is broad and there is 
no possible chance of slipping. Handsomely 
finished in weathered oak, with metal parts 
oxidized. 


Price: Century Baby Holder $6.75 


See them at your Stock House or send for descriptive catalogue. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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The scale we made for you 


‘The Eastman Studio Scale 
(Avoirdupois) 

Designed for convenience— built for 
accuracy. Bearings are of hardened 
steel, weights are accurately turned 
and tested, a beam with a sliding 
weight dispenses with small loose 
weights, so easily lost or misplaced 
—a sturdy, practical scale built for 
a lifetime of service. 


Hastmangotudicgocaic |) sn mninn mm onc 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGHEST ERIN aye 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoTtocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The organic chemist calls it 
monomethy] paramidophenol sulphate — 
its simpler name 1s 


ELON 


We recommend it for the development 


of photographic papers because 


We make it—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N:aY. 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Kodak 


Projection 
Printer 


An instrument that 


simplifies the making 
of large prints from 


small negatives. 


The Kodak Projection Printer is not merely an improved piece of ap- 
paratus. It embodies an entirely new idea—revolutionizes enlarging 
and changes it into a simple printing process—projection printing. 

The idea is based on the scientific and mechanical accuracy of 
the instrument itself, and the process is simple and easy. Slip a 
negative in the negative holder and a sheet of paper in the paper 
holder, press a foot switch and print. 

The image is always in focus—move the camera up or down and 
the image expands or shrinks but always remains hair sharp, so 
accurate is the automatic focusing mechanism. 

The Printer will take negatives 344 x 522, 4.x § or smaller and 
will make prints up to 24 x 32 inches. 

Kodak Projection Printer, complete with Kodak Projection 
Anastigmat Lens 7.6.3 and 100 Watt Stereopticon Mazda Lamp, 
is priced at $200.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The print that tells a positive 
story of the quality of your 


negative is the print on 


AIRTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BuLLeTIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 


Where you have failed 
to reproduce the life and 
sparkle of a lighting with 
plates, you can succeed 
with 


HAST MAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed— Super Speed 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROGHESTERSN.Y: 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHOTOGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Wednesday, December 14, 1921 


DEc 
Single Coo ScAle ] 
Fe OO per year, postpaid. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 
AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


GARNETT Mart Fo io 


Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat 
Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


Thickness of Mat =————< 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 
border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in 
harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 
stamps. 


No. Size Folio Opening for 
O 59 4%x9 3x 4 Oval 
S 59 4%x9 3 x 4 Square 
On 5% x II 4x6 Oval 
Sel 5% x Il 4 x 6 Square 


100 in box 


Quaker City 


Quality 
Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
to sell the goods. 


QUAKER Crry CARD 
ComMPANY 


212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LENSES|/WOLLENSA K (SHUTTERS 


Your Velostigmat is an 


VELOSTIGMATS 


Series I, F:6.3 


The speedy, moderate-priced 
general-purpose anastigmat 
plus triple convertibility. Ideal 
for commercial use, Single ele- 
ments of long focus may be used 
alone when stopped down. 


Series Il, F:4.5 


The ultra rapid anastigmat 
plus diffusing device in studio 
sizes. Ideal for all-round studio 
work, home portraiture and 
Graflex use. 


Series III, F:9.5 


The wide-angle (90 degree) 
anastigmat plus the unusual 
speed of F:9.5. Gives wide 
angle with little distortion. 
An essential lens in a com- 
mercial equipment, 


oe ee 


A OLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., J 


= — 


Anastigmat—plus 


(concerning the added value, the 
distinctive extra features, that 
Velostigmat anastigmats offer) 


AG Velostigmats are, first of all, fully 
corrected anastigmats. Not only that, 
but anastigmats plus. For into them have 
been built distinctive features, which greatly 
increase their scope of usefulness and value 
to the purchaser. 


There are many fine anastigmats on the 
market today. But there are few which 
offer the element of plus value as do Velos- 
tigmat anastigmats. Yet Velostigmats are 
moderate in cost, for quantity production 
and special machinery keep prices down. 


There are five distinct types of Velostigmat 
lenses, each made in a complete range of 
sizes. Besides those illustrated, there is the 
Series IV, Velostigmat F: 6.3, an inexpensive 
general-purpose anastigmat of good speed; 
and Velostigmat Process Lens, a finely cor- 
rected instrument for process. work, ideal for 
use on banquet cameras. 


Profit by the advantages of an anastigmat. 
And let your next lens be a Velostigmat— 
the anastigmat plus. 


Interesting descriptive literature 
will be sent on request— gratis 


ROCHESTER, NX 


= 


Makers of the Vitax Portrait F:3.8 and Verito Diffused Focus F:4 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Salary or Commission? 


JEANNE SNAZEL 


Here are two important questions: What 
way do you pay your employees? Who 
are you encouraging in your studio, work- 
ers or slackers? 

The secret of your help difficulty lies 
mostly in the way you pay them for their 
services. 

Take the receptionist as an example, and 
we will suppose that she is receiving $30 
per week straight salary. The mere fact 
that she regularly receives a set figure 
causes her to become a slacker, a “clock- 
watcher.” Whether she gets a $60 or a $6 
order neither increases nor decreases her 
income. ‘Therefore her interest ends here. 
“Oh,” you say, “but I would not keep that 
sort of person about my studio.” Yes, you 
would, for you would not know she was 
“that sort of person.” In nine times out 
of ten, she would be all for your interest, to 
your face, but when your back is turned, 
then the “slacker’s” quality would become 
uppermost in her nature, for no employee 
given a set salary, week in and week out, 
will ever be very loyal to either the boss or 
the business. Why should they? They can 
get just as good a salary almost anywhere 
else, so what better off are they? 


the same 
grade of 
price for 
I should say not, 
any more than your salary-paid saleslady 
would go into raptures over an order of 
$60 when she receives no more for landing 
that order than she would for a $6 one. 
We cannot get away from it. 
may, the fact still remains that “one must 
give to receive.” Interest begets interest, 
and if you are interested enough in her 
welfare to pay your receptionist a commis- 
sion on the orders, she will develop an inter- 


Frankly now, would you take 
care and pains in your better 
work, if you received the same 
every picture you made? 


Try as we 


est in her work which no salaried employee 
ever feels. This eventually affects you and 
indirectly increases your business. 

What receptionist would not take a per- 
sonal pride in selling your high-class pic- 
tures, giving her best service, even sacrific- 
ing her own interests and going far out of 
her way to especially please the customers, 
if she is receiving a percentage of the money 
she takes in for you? 

Some photographers give their employees 
a bonus at certain periods. This is a splen- 
did idea, but the mere fact of it coming “all 
in a lump” and only at certain times of the 
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year fails to create the same interest in the 
employee that a commission does. 

A certain photographer, whom I know 
real well, recently adopted a commission 
plan with a lady assistant to whom he had 
been paying a straight salary for about 
twenty years, and “Oh, boy!” what a. dif- 
ference this has made in her appreciation of 
him as a “boss” and his of her as an assist- 
ant. The “night work” in the big “Christ- 
mas rush,” which used to be looked upon 
with dread as an awful “bugbear” and a 
pleasure destroyer at a festival season, when 
all should be joy and peace, is now a real 
pleasure in itself, for the magic words, 
“Christmas rush,” mean a fat purse to the 
employee as well as to the boss. The lady 
mentioned has almost, if not quite, an equal 
interest and love for the overtime work as 
the photographer himself. 

Now, don’t scoff at the little word “love,” 
for you all love it, I know you do, grumble 
and growl as you will about being “rushed 
to death” at Christmas time. And you look 
forward to and plan for that extra cash all 
summer long, so don’t say you do not love 
the dear old overtime work. Well, it’s just 
as invigorating and the extra cash is just 
as welcome to your employee (commission 
paid) as it is to you. 

There is still another viewpoint. We will 
say it is a Saturday in the middle of July, 
“a dull month with portrait photographers 
in general,” business has been dead enough 
to embalm, and you just hate to part with 
that little $30 which you must pay to your 
receptionist. There hasn’t been any work 
to do, so she has not earned it. Neverthe- 
less, you grudgingly and gingerly remuner- 
ate her with the forced smile of a hypo- 
crite on your face. My word! You could 
have used that $30 to better advantage. 
“Hang that girl, anyhow!” You see no 
need of keeping her in the summer time, 
but how on earth else are you going to have 
her services in the early fall months, when 
business picks up, unless you pay her in the 
summer ? 

That is your wail, but the lady in ques- 
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tion also has one. She, too, talks to her- 
self, and right here let me mention that all 
smart men and women talk to themselves. 
If they don’t then they are not yet quali- 
fied to talk to others. This is what she 
says: ‘Today is payday. The ghost walks. 
I’ll say I never needed greenbacks more in 
my life, but I actually feel condemnation in 
taking my money from Mr. Smith today. 
My, but he must feel this depression in 
business, with all his overhead expenses. I[ 
haven’t earned my salt this week, and I feel 
unworthy of my salary.” Mr. Smith has 
to come across, though, as do many other 
Mr. Smiths, so to speak, for the girl must 
live; while she must accept the $30 with a 
graceful “I thank you,” and all because he 
must “keep” her, just like the housewife 
keeps her canned fruit, for winter. 

Now I ask any sensible boss if the com- 
mission basis would not gently smooth out 
all these little difficulties? Just pay a small 
salary and figure out a reasonable percent- 
age of your business and offer your recep- 
tionist a commission. ‘Then watch things 
alter. The result will astonish you, for 
“that girl,” whom you hitherto thought you 
must watch over constantly and reprimand 
often, that clock-watching slacker whom 
you never felt like trusting, soon becomes 
an alert, industrious, never-tiring assistant, 
invaluable to your business, and almost like 
a real partner, remaining staunchly by your 
side night after night, if necessary, until 
every picture is finished and wrapped for 
delivery. 

The work becomes a joy to her, and right 
here I ask you: “What real pleasure do 
the working men or women get out of life 
if they do not get it out of their chosen 
work?” Any person who has decided upon 
photography as a life’s profession, and does 
not love each and every detail in connection 
with pictures, from the taking of the sit- 
ter’s order, all through the technical and 
artistic points of the work, right down to 
the delivery of the finished work, and the 
pleased smile of the satisfied patron, has 
somehow missed his or her vocation in life. - 
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Many employers treat their employees 
just like so many servants, and endeavor to 
make them feel like “dirt beneath their 
feet.””,. You know the kind I mean, the em- 
ployer who feels himself ‘the great I am,” 
letting out a sour grunt in the morning and 
calling it a greeting and never speaking to 
an employee again throughout the whole 
day, except to curtly give some command 
or other. Yep! We have all seen him. 
Well, even an employer of this nature might 
be able to hang on to his help, with some 
kind of a profit-sharing plan. At least he 
would have a fighting chance, if he would 
give it a trial. 

Of course, the receptionist herein men- 
tioned is only intended as an illustration. It 
would never do to put your saleslady on a 
commission basis, making it possible for her 
to earn unlimited amounts, without giving 
the same chance to your operator, printer, 
retoucher and everyone else connected with 
your business. Such a mistake on your part 
would only breed jealousy and discontent- 
ment right in your own plant. 

The following are a few suggestions for 
profit-sharing plans: 


For the saleslady—First: a small salary, 
together with a fair commission on each 
dollar taken in, the commission to be larger 
during the dull months and smaller during 
the very busy season. 

Second: A small salary, together with a 
commission only on orders of a certain 
amount and over. 

Third: A small salary, together with a 
every dollar taken in, the 
commission to gradually become smaller 
as the amount of dollars climbs upward. 
Always pay the commission. on the amount 
of cash, to avoid paying on bad debts. Thus, 
the saleslady will manage in many alluring 
little ways to get more money out of the 
customers at the time of the sitting. 


commission on 


To the operator—First: A salary and 
commission on every dollar taken in. 
Second: A salary and commission on 


every extra position ordered finished. 
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Third: A salary and commission every 
time the business reaches a certain figure. 

To the printer—A salary and a commis- 
sion on each negative going through the 
printing room. In this way the higher the 
pile of negatives to print from the more 
pleased and satisfied will be the printer. 

The retoucher can be paid in the same 
way as the printer. 

If you are paying your employees a 
straight salary, why not put a plan of this 
nature into operation at once? You will be 
surprised at the results. 


Observance of the Rules 


Most of us object to the rigidity of the 
observance of the laws for the production 
of artistic effect, so frequently laid down 
for us by the critics. We are censured for 
our neglect of the principles governing 
artistic composition—and sometimes we are 
right in our contention that a too strict 
observance of rules makes our picture look 
like a construction more than a work of art. 
While good taste is never lawless, every 
artist has the prerogative to exercise his 
originality—to express his individuality. 

If a composition suggests to us the value 
of deviation from set principles and we per- 
ceive the advantage of slighting the observ- 
ance of some general rule, let us regard this 
suggestion as an inspiration for better ex- 
pression and not hesitate to go the way it 
leads us. But do not let us presume to 
interpret this license as sanctioning disso- 
luteness or as flattering the belief that we 
are independent of all law. 

Art is really nothing but selection, and 
even genius is only evidence of pre-emi- 
nence of perception of the beautiful. Nature 
is inexhaustible, and her revelations to 
gifted minds must be called the creation of 
those minds. 

* 


“Ts this called a fast train?” demanded an 
impatient passenger. 
“Tt sure is,’ answered the conductor, proudly. 
“Well, in that case would you mind my getting 


off to see what it is fast to?” 
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GRECIAN EFFECT 


"7 Bust Line-+- Panne velvet, two-and-one-half yards long. Place 
it end-wise around the bust line and fasten down 
the back, letting the remaining piece fall to the 
floor for a train. Use straps of ribbon or tulle 
over the shoulders. 


Grecian design over velvet. Take the end of the 
chiffon (three-and-one-half yards long) and fasten 
from shoulder to shoulder in a straight line across 
the neck, leaving the two ends remaining draping 
from the shoulder. Take the opposite end and 
carry to the center of the back and up to the 
shoulders. Pin at the top, allowing a piece long 
enough to fasten to the wrist or bracelet. 
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L. J. Buckley’s Demonstration at Minneapolis 


At the North Central Photographers’ Association Convention recently held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. L. J. Buckley was the ‘‘high-light’’ in the demon- 
strations. We asked Mr. Buckley for a repetition of his talk given while he was 
draping the models, but he says ‘‘It is impossible. I can do it again and again, 
only, when I start to write it, I want to tell too many stories at the same time 
and I’ll get everything mixed up. Just show the boys the pictures and my rough 
drawings and they'll understand.”’ 


So, we'll print the picture as Mr. Buckley suggests, and give data as to the 
material used. If our readers do not understand or things are not clear, Mr. 
Buckley will gladly answer questions. Our illustrations this week show the 
front and back view of the model. 
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Coloring Photographs 


The coloring of photographs has ever 
been regarded by the profession as a some- 
what mechanical operation; and photog- 
raphers who practice it, lost caste with the 
brotherhood. Indeed, on general prin- 
ciples, people of taste prefer the unadorned 
artistic beauty of a fine sun picture to the 
most skilfully painted photograph. The 
beautiful gradations of light and shade in 
such a production perhaps convey a better 
conception of the coloring of the original 
than the overlaid tints of the colorist could 
possibly effect. However, it must be 
acknowledged that a well colored print has 
a certain decorative value, and offers a use- 
ful application for certain kinds of work; 
particularly during the holiday season. 
We have had several inquiries, of late, as 
to the best method of coloring and we 
infer that these inquiries, as well as others, 
may have this special object in mind. We 
personally disclaim all ability in this par- 
ticular exploitation of art, and shall have 
to make use of the instructions by one who, 
some years back, was regarded as a most 
able exponent of the method; the late John 
L, Gihon, whose excellent book, a very 
practical one, by the way, has been long 
out of print. At present we shall confine 
our attention to the coloring by oil for two 
reasons: First, because the letters of the 
correspondents referred to, ask for oil 
coloring; and second, because the methods 
for water coloring have been made so plain 
and simple by the facilities afforded by the 
Japanese tints and the Assur coloring sys- 
tem and others of the kind, that old fashion 
methods, entailing considerable skill and 
practice, in all probability would not yield 
as satisfactory results. 

Primarily, when you desire to color a 
photograph with oil paints, it is necessary 
to have it well mounted. MHairs from 
brushes, grains of sand, and all little specks 
of obnoxious matter, must be searched for 
and excluded from the mountant. 


It is indifferent as to whether your print 


is made upon plain or P. O. paper; in either 
case a. “sizing” 1s to be) recommended: 
The preparation is very simple; 7. e., throw 
some gelatine into water, and allow it to 
remain there until it is swollen, and has 
absorbed all of the water it is capable of 
taking; then heat the mass. It may be 
advisable to dilute this further with warm 
water. Experience alone can determine 
the management of all of these minor 
points. 

Let the picture dry thoroughly. It is a 
standard superstition that when a picture 
is to be painted in oil colors, it is to have 
upon it three entirely different applications 
of paint. There is some foundation for 
the belief. When one paints with ‘water 
colors,” he does not have to wait long for 
the drying of his tints. He can proceed 
leisurely from the commencement to the 
conclusion of his work. 

With oil paints the case is different. 
The dilutent does not evaporate, and if 
powerful accelerators are used, cracked 
surfaces will be the inevitable result. 

In the first place, we block in our colors, 
afterwards endeavor to produce a generally 
good effect, and finally give the touches 
that are supposed to distinguish us. The 
interval of a couple of days between each 
of these operations is to be advised, indeed, 
urged upon. 

When we work with water colors we 
rub our paints upon a white surface. In 
the use of those which are mixed with oil, 
it is better to arrange them upon a dark 
tablet. Upon this we squeeze, from the 
little tubes containing the colors, the fol- 
lowing selections: White, Naples yellow, 
yellow ochre, sienna (raw and burnt), ver- 
milion, pink madder, crimson lake, Indian 
red, Venetian red, raw umber, vandyke 
brown, asphaltum, terre de verte, perma- 
nent blue, cyanine blue, ivory black. With 
these we ought to be able to produce a 
colored picture. 

Many practitioners recommend the plac- 
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ing on their palette a preparation known as 
megilp ; also some sugar of lead. The first 
keeps back the drying qualities of oil colors 
and makes them tacky. It gives us the 
power to work into them. The latter 
causes the paint to dry quickly. 

The first painting is to be consummated 
by the daubing on of colors according to 
the following principles: transparent paints 
for the shadows, and opaque or heavily 
bodied ones for the lights. 

The “blocking in,” “dead coloring,” or 
first painting, indifferently termed, is a 
matter of considerable importance. It is 
useless to encumber our palette with too 
many colors. We really require white, 
yellow ochre, light red, raw sienna, Naples 
yellow, vermilion, pink madder, vandyke 
brown, and ivory black. 

Oil colors, as purchased from responsible 
parties, are in a fair condition for use. 
The dilutents are termed “vehicles.” 
Every painter has his preferences. The 
one will use a combination of drying oil 
and turpentine, and others will add certain 
varnishes. ‘There are many who upon first 
practice become fond of that which is 
known as “megilp.” It is a composition 
of oil and varnish; enticing to the amateur 
on account of the bright effects that can 
be produced quickly, but detrimental to the 
keeping qualities of any picture to which 
it is applied. 

The first painting of the face or other 
fleshy parts, consists in placing upon the 
lights a mixture of white and light red. 
Indian red, raw sienna, blue, and black can 
be gradually incorporated as the shadows 
are approached. 

It is very difficult to describe with words 
that which could be illustrated by a few 
lessons. It must be apprehended that the 


SEPTONA 5S 


will make 2000 ounces of toning solution, toning 1000 or more 


The No-Scum Toning Solution 
For all Developing Papers 
ECONOMICAL and CONVENIENT 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


5x7 prints. 


L. HALLEN, Mer,, Fiction 
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pupil has sufficient intelligence to under- 
stand the adaptation of colors. The slight- 
est study of nature will suggest their places. 

Coming back to our work, we will sup- 
pose that we have commenced upon the 
head of our portrait, and that we have 
given to the face a preliminary coating of 
flesh-tints, selected from the arrangement 
of colors that I have indicated. 

The background should now be carefully 
considered. I am well acquainted with a 
very superior artist who, in painting with 
oil colors, completes his work as he passes 
over the surface. ‘To explain the matter 
more thoroughly, I will remark that I have 
seen some of his pictures in an unfinished 
condition, where one-half of the head 
would be well painted and remaining space 
left a blank. JI cannot recommend this 
plan. It is an eccentricity of method, the 
copying of which cannot be adopted. 

The backgrounds that are given to por- 
traits that show merely the bust, or a small 
portion of the figure, should be plain in 
their character. I do not mean that there 
should be painted an entirely flat surface. 
Avoid that. _Make one that has gradation 
to it. Let the cool tints contrast with the 
warm shadows of the face, and allow the 
lights to be opposed to dark hues. 

Whilst writing about our manipulations, 
I mentioned what is known as “glazing.” 
This is the “scumbling,” or rubbing over 
a densely covered surface a transparent 
tintzoeligiss most usetulael had: one friend; 
whose name is notorious, who kept drawn 
gauzes differently colored. It was his 
habit during the progress of his work to 
place one of these screens in front of his 
picture. He would carefully study the 
effect, and if he considered it favorable, 
would glaze upon the surface of the picture 


EPTONA will render beautiful warm tones in one to 
ten minutes according to the temperature of the bath. 
Septona can be used hot or cold. An 8-ounce bottle 


Price $1.25 per bottle. For sale by dealers. 
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The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


1 OZ; 4 oz. 1 Ib. 
$0.75 $2.50 $9.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


Shortening days and waning winter 
light hold no terrors for the 


Hammer Plate 


Fineness of silver, purity of chemicals 
and perfection in manufacture give 
HAMMER PLATES the highest 
speed and color-values. The maxi- 
mum of detail with minimum exposure. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MMT” HAMMER DRY PLATE COS 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


so improved, or tint corresponding to the 
artificial screen. 

In the choice of the pigments which are 
to be selected for the painting of back- 
grounds, it is well to confine ourselves to 
subdued tones. The ochres and paints 
manufactured from earthy and mineral 
substances are the most reliable. As a 
suggestion, I should propose that white, 
black, Indian red, and terre de verte will 
be found of great utility. REMEMBER 
that it is always easier to subdue than to 
enhance the shade of a pigment. 

In regard to the coloring of the hair we 
have said nothing. If the shade of it be 
fair, a light brown will answer. This will 
be represented best by a coating of vandyke 
brown, or of any other similar warm, 
broken color. If it is decidedly flaxen, 
then we shall have to use Naples yellow 
for the lights and a warm brown for the 
shadows. In the painting of very dark or 
of black hair, we must remember that the 
reflections of light are to be kept of a bluish 
or cold tone. 

(To be continued. ) 
* 


Your Time Is Worth Nothing 


Many people have the idea that they are paid 
for their TIME. 

This is a delusion. 

Time is only an OPPORTUNITY that may be 
taken or lost. Time has absolutely no value unless 
yore) WSIS, Wit. 

That is why it is better for a worker to be 
paid by RESULTS instead of by the week. 

Usually a man who is paid for a 48-hour week 
does not deliver 48 hours work—very likely not 
more than 25. 

Time is only a CHANCE TO DO SOME- 
THING; and if you don’t do it, you have lost 
your time. 

Your mere presence in a firm does no good to 
anybody. IT IS ONLY OUR ACTUAL WORK- 
ING TIME THAT COUNTS. 


* 
“Father,” asked the small son of an editor, “is 


Jupiter inhabited?” “I don’t know, my son,” was 
the reply. “Father, are there any sea serpents?” 
“IT don’t know, my son.” The little fellow was 
manifestly cast down, but presently rallied, and 
asked, “Father, what does the South Pole look 
like?” “I don’t know, my son,” was again the 
answer. At length, in desperation, the lad in- 
quired, “Father, how did you ever get to be an 
editor?” 
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Death of David Bachrach 
David Bachrach, a widely known pho- 
tographer, inventor of photographic appa- 
ratus and for many years head of the 
Bachrach studios in New York, Baltimore 
and other cities, died in Baltimore, Md., on 


December 10th. OU’LL apap: +: 

in a hurry for 
Gitichinasew eck — 
tohtast «si ow hie re 


Gross 
Mountings 


help the busy 
photographer. 


i 


| 


eo 
- 


Prompt Shipments 
Little Prices 
Big Styles 


IS BACHRACH ~ 


THE LATE MAM BACHRACH ASK UiS=-W Eticle ete YOU 
Born 1845——Died December 10, 1921 DI 


Shortly after the opening of the Civil 
War, when he was between 15 and 16 years 
of age, Mr. Bachrach apprenticed himself 
to Mr. Robert Vinton Lansdale to learn 
photography. After this apprenticeship, 
Mr. Bachrach entered the employ of Mr. 
William H. Weaver, who was working for 
Harper's Weekly, and together they experi- 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT SRIELBUSCH, AVE, 


DO\OHTO, 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MEL OUGHBYES we vcacenee me 
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A ntenonnenvtemenmcerrodetinsteE BRULEE erm 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” | 


i 

H 
The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
H 
H 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


100% pure is 


METAGOL, GIBA@ 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


THERE’S A REASON” 


TRADE 


MARh 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORKSGiYy 


enced many difficulties in obtaining the nec- 
essary photographs for their paper during 
the war period. It was during this connec- 
tion with Harper's that Mr. Bachrach pho- 
tographed Abraham Lincoln at the time of 
his speech advocating a government “‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the people”’ 
on the occasion of the dedication of Gettys- 
burg Cemetery, 1863. Mr. Bachrach’s next 
appointment was assistant photographer at 
Fort Gilmour, and about a year and a half 
later he was requested to take charge of the 
surgical photography at St. John’s College 
Hospital, under Dr. G. S. Palmer, major 
and commander, mainly for the purpose of 
photographing cases of the exchanged An- 
dersonville prisoners, of which there were 
about 1,200 at the hospital. Major Palmer 
offered him the rank and pay of first lieu- 
tenant for three months, which he accepted. 
Although the war came to a close before the 
actual papers were given him he received 
the pay and exercised the authority, being 
quartered and messed with the officers. In 


1868 Mr. Bachrach was appointed with 
Mr. William M. Chase as official photogra- 
pher at United States Naval Academy by 


Vice-Admiral Porter. However, he re- 
signed this post to open, on October 13, 
1869, a studio of his own in Baltimore. 
During his apprenticeship and his subse- 
quent war experiences, Mr. Bachrach, by 
means of constant study and experiment, 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the pho- 
tographic business, and to him we are 
indebted for many of the processes by which 
the path of the modern photographer. is 
made easy. As co-inventor with the late 
Louis Edward Levy, Mr. Bachrach comes 
in for his share of the honors awarded the 
first patentees of photo-engraving of line 
and stipple subjects in the United States. 
After choosing portrait photography as his 
career, he devoted his inventive powers to 
improving the methods of his chosen pro- 
fession. His was the perfected process by 
which good prints, that will stick and not 
peel, may be made on painter’s canvas. 
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British Journal Almanac, 1922 


Ready about January Ist, 1922. 
The 64th year of publication. Better than ever. 


Paper Edition, $1.00 Cloth Edition, $1.50 
Postage extra—according to Zone. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


GEORGE MURPHY, I[nc., 57 E. 9th St.. New York City 
Everything Photographic 


Likewise in 1888 his perseverance and 
knowledge received their reward in the 
acknowledgment by many of the leading 
photographic journals of both the United 
States and Europe that to him belonged the 
credit for abolishing the troublesome proc- 
ess of toning with chloride of gold. His 
discovery in this matter was the foundation 
for all makes of “self-toning’” papers made 
in this country and abroad. 

Always thoroughly abhorrent of fakes 
and humbugs, he set his clever pen to work 
in exposing many of the so-called “secret” 
processes by which the generally ignorant 
mass of photographers were at that time 
being fooled. With the cordial aid of one 
of the Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 
(now the Photographic Journal of Amer- 
ica), he succeeded in his undertaking and 
received numerous acknowledgments of the 
service from influential photographers. His 
final effort for the general welfare of the 
‘profession was a most active and successful 
effort through the Maryland members of 
Congress during the year of 1919 to elim- 
inate the proposed tax of 10 per cent. on 
photographs in the “tax luxuries,” for 
which many members of the profession are 
rightly thankful. 

In later years Mr. Bachrach began to feel 
the strain of his energetic career, and in 
1914 the active management of the then 
well-established business was turned over 
to his younger son, Walter Keyser Bach- 
rach, who is now president of the Southern 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The portrait photographer’s 
one best friend during the | 
crowded, hectic, all-too-short 
days of the Christmas rush. 


A Perfect Portrait Plat 


—the fastest made 


It speeds up the actual work 
of picture-taking and makes 
results the surer. Try Cramer 
Hi-Speed now, By Christ- 


mas it will be your firm ally 


for Black Tones or Sepias 
im Portraiture 


QSiARaLe softness and pure 
tones in black or sepia— 
these features will show the 
first time you try 
Professional DEFENDER. 
This first time quality has solved 
many print-making problems. 


It will do as much for you. 


Ask Your Dealer 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY Co., INC. 
RocHESTER, N. Y. AND BRANCHES 
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PROFESSIONAL CYKO 


An Announcement to the Portrait Photographers 
of the United States and Canada 


Q PROFESSIONAL CYKO is now ready for the 
Holiday trade and your dealer is prepared to fill 


your orders promptly. 


( It is coated on the highest quality French raw 
stock of pre-war texture and quality. The emul- 
sion is long scale, soft, yet with a pleasing pearly 
highlight quality, plastic — easily responding to 
manipulation for tone and color variations, of 


wide latitude, capable of registering as nearly 


perfectly as possible the gradation of your nega- 


tives. In fact, it is Cyko of pre-war quality in 
every way, superb for warm_ black-and-white 
prints or sepias of any desired tone. 

Q It is supplied in the standard Cyko surfaces, 
Plat, Buff, Semi-matte, Studio and Glossy. 


( Sample will be sent on direét request specify- 


ing surface desired. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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J. S. GRAHAM COMPANY, Incorporated 


(Formerly the Bridges Manufacturing Co.) 


Superior Photographic Mountings 


OMG dee ARIE 


corporation, Louis Fabian Bachrach being 
head of the New England concerns. AI- 
though relieved of the strain of responsi- 
bility, Mr. Bachrach has never allowed his 
interest in photography to wane, and is 
just as keenly alive to the problems and 
inventions now as he was in the old days 
when he himself gave such valuable assist- 
ance. Always interested in public ques- 
tions of civic and national importance, he 
has penned for the newspapers many meri- 
torious articles, and many a boastful con- 
tributor has been abruptly silenced by the 
wise and somewhat peppery writings signed 
“D. Bachrach.” He was also a very prom- 
inent member of the recent Charter Board, 
which formulated the present charter for the 
city of Baltimore, known to be one of the 
most progressive charters of any city in the 
Union. 

Throughout his business career of over 
fifty years, David Bachrach proved himself 
a worthy man, and to his skill and enter- 


Ni BW ee ORES 


prise the present Bachrach organization 
owes its successful start toward its ultimate 
end—spreading “Bachrach, Photographs of 
Distinction” to the four corners of the earth, 
which project at this writing is very far 
advanced and still going strong. 


Use of Reflectors 


As there is often a drachm of ill in things 
good, so there may be quite an ounce of 
good in. things ill. 

Now this leaves us in a quandary where 
to classify what the photographer calls the 
“reflector,” for it plays both roles in his 
practice. 

At a venture, we are inclined rather to 
place it in the category of ills, than with 
things which are essential benefit to his 
particular performance, with the grace of 
the qualification that it has more than the 
regulation ounce of good. 

In other words, the reflector is a good 
thing per se, but most liable to perversion. 


The “HI-POWER”’ Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 

performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there ts no fire risk. The reflector 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


‘Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist”’ 
A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT” 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


THE PHOTOGENIC MACHINE COMPANY, 514 Andrews Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Struss Pictorial Lens 
KALOGEN 


M’f’d by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


Free trial offer. 
Send for booklet and price list. 


New York Office, 22 East 30th St. 
Great Britain, 2 Roger Place, Skinners Lane, Leeds 


GOERZ 


“Dogmar” 


£:4.5 F:5.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 


Ask Your Dealer 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


317 C East 34th Street - - - New York Seatg 


““A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Has Popularized Indoor Photography 


TOE Flash Powder is today successfully used for illuminating 
all classes of inside work, from a portrait of ‘Baby’ to a 
negative of a National Convention. 
luminating quality, instantaneous combustion and cleanliness, make 

it the most satisfactory and profitable operating light you can use. 


SS 
LET YOUR DEALER SUPPLY YOU WITH IT TODAY 
_— $$ 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3544 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Its extremely high il- 


We say so because we have abundant evi- 
dence of the misuse of the reflector by 
photographers who exhibit considerable 
taste in posing and arranging the subject. 

The work would have shown more char- 
acter had more discrimination been used in 
the application of the reflector. 

It might have been called, in such cases, 
the obliterator, because of its action in 
destroying the rich effect on the shadow 
side of the picture. 

Reflecting screens, no doubt, are in the 
majority of lightings most valuable in lu-. 
minating parts not sufficiently luminous, but 
they should never be used when the initial 
light employed is sufficient or rather ade- 
quate to present the luminousness of the 
shadows. 

We presume that you know what is 
meant by “luminosity,” perhaps we had bet- 
ter say gradation in delicate tones of dark 
atmospheric appearance—not undifferenti- 
ated dark. 

When too strong light is thrown on to 
shadow, it prevents the operator from trac- 
ing the direction from whence comes the 
principle source of the illumination of the 
head; and trivial as this statement may 
seem to those who have not given the sub- 
ject consideration, it, nevertheless, involves 
the most important characteristics of a por- 
trait, to wit, unity of composition, that is, 
the essential quality of “breadth” is de- 
pendent upon the ability of the eye to trace 
the direction of the source of light. 

For instance, let us take a portrait so 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN@S URE SERVICEROF THE FPROEFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


illuminated that the light strikes the top of 
the forehead with the greatest intensity of 
the source. We shall see that at once the 
ridge of the nose receives a less amount of 
light, cheek-bones still less, the round of the 


chin still less than the cheeks, while the 
retiring parts of the head begin to go into 


shadow till we reach the deepest shadows 
of the scheme of illumination. 

Now, by way of illustration, let us use a 
screen to reflect on the shadows, and what 
takes place? Something like that happen- 
ing when you throw a stone in a shady pool 
of clear water; confusion in the play of 
light and shade, and instead of the pleas- 
ingly modulated head we had, we get a sort 


of flat map of the face, with the features — 


topographically indicated like towns on a 
level plain. One side of the face has about 
as much illumination as the other. 

There is no massing of the shadows to a 
pleasing soft relief, but only monotony, no 
sparkle in the eye, no indication of muscu- 
lar activity so necessary to expression. But 


this is the bad feature played by the 
reflector. 
of it? 
The call on the reflector should be to 
soften dense shadows, not to obliterate 
them. So it is to be regarded more as a 
remedial agent than an essential accessory. 
It is not invariably necessary. It may gen- 
erally be dispensed with where the proper 
degree of reflection can be had from the 


What happens by judicious use 


walls. or reflecting objects in the studio. 

Its primal object is to give transparency 
to the shadows, and if you needs must call 
it to service, let its approach towards the 
shadow side be very gradual, and stop just 
when you reach the desired degree of light- 
ing-up, for even a slightly nearer approach 
may make chaos. 


e z 

“The rapidly increasing divorce rate,’ re- 

marked the wit, “indicates that America is 
indeed becoming the land of the free.” 

“Yes,” replied his prosaic friend, “but the 


continued marriage rate suggests that it is still 
the home of the brave.” 
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How 

do you 

keep your 
copies of the 
Bulletin of 
Photography ? 


Will last for years ve 


Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


cA Binder is the only way 


to keep them handy 


for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever in- 
vented that will quickly and securely 
bind each issue as published and bind 
one magazine or a complete file without in 
the slightest manner mutilating same, such 
as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, 
lacing, or in some manner attaching some- 
thing toit. No strings, clamps, springs or 
locks used. Retains at all times the appear- 
ance of a neat and substantially bound book 
and the magazines are just as substantially 
bound as a regularly bound book no matter 
whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out 
of order. A child can use it correctly. Every 
Binder is thoroughly examined before ship- 
ment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) 
of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and re- 
semble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel 
rod: fitting on pins, holding every copy in its 
proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own 
office for the past seven (7) years and say 
that they have proved entirely satisfactory. 


Price $2.00, “Postpaid 


We will gladly refund your money if 
the Binder is not all that we say it is 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| AS WE HEARD IT | 


_A. Sherman Hoyt has opened a studio in 
Champaign, Ill. 


Nash Livingston, of Toledo, has opened a 
branch studio in Sandusky, Ohio. 

A new studio has been opened in Aberdeen, 
Wash., by Sarri and Karpela, formerly of Astoria, 

W. R. Barefoot is erecting a new studio and 
apartments in Toronto, Ontario, costing $15,000, 

Guy Hamilton has recently moved from Fill- 
more, N. Y., to Pen Yan, N. Y., where he will 
assist W. E. Burnell in his studio. 

Edward Kottman, of Altoona, Pa., died sud- 
denly at his home on November 24th, aged 66 
years. Death was due to heart failure. 

Arthur W. Shook, commercial photographer, 
of Connersville, Ind., has announced the addition 
of portrait-making to his present photographic 
service. 

With liabilities of $748 and assets of $457, 
Kennedy & McMahon, Inc., photographers, 112 
West Genesee street, Syracuse, N. Y., filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in United States Court on 
November 20th. Lawrence Barry, vice president, 
and Daniel F. McMahon, secretary and treas- 
urer, signed the petition. 

An explosion in the studio of O. C. Kough, 
Uniontown, Pa., on November 30th, seriously 
burned Miss Anna Veno, aged 18, of Brownfield, 
Mr. Kough’s assistant. The girl had been work- 
ing in the “drying” room when gas which had 
formulated from some photographic chemicals 
exploded, firing a number of films which were 
being “cured.” At the hospital it was stated that 
although Miss Veno had been painfully burned 
about the face and hands, the burns were of the 
“first degree,” or surface type, and would not be 
fatal. 

*% 


Effect of Ruby Light 


A piece of good advice, which generally accom- 
panies the packets of dry plates, one which is 
most frequently disregarded, however faithfully 
the other associated advice may be followed, is: 
“Do not expose your plates unnecessarily to the 
ruby light during development.” 

Too many negatives come out defective just on 
account of the disregard of this admonition. 

It is convenient to have a good working light, 
to be sure, so as to judge properly of the prog- 
ress of development, but there is no necessity to 
expose the film constantly to light action, no mat- 
ter how feeble you think it is. Cover over the 
tray and only occasionally glance at it. After a 
plate has been developed and washed from its 
developer some little, it may be exposed even to 
a moderate white light without danger of fog; 
that is, fixed with the dark room window up. 
But you dare not return it, after such an expo- 
sure, to the developing dish, because there is a 
liability of the developer acting upon the new 
light impulse on the unimpressed parts of the 
film. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 
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DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
a Read the ads. that follow 


PERMANENT POSITION, in a modernly-equipped 

studio in Pennsylvania, will be open Nov. 10th 
for an all-around workman—lady or gentleman. 
Do not reply unless position is wanted after 
Christmas. Address B-4, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Situation as retoucher—or to run studio 

with prospect of buying. Am first-class man; 
any branch. Ray Kendall, General Delivery, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Position WANTED—By a young Chinese, a position 

in some medium-sized studio about January. 
Printing and dark-room work; can make sitting if 
necessary. Am now working in the best studio 
in town, Good references. Please state salary. 
A. D. Wing, 1343 E St., at Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A young man desires position in first- 

class studio; experienced in al] branches of work 
connected with the studio. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. George T. Conrad, 914 Franklin Street, 
Reading, Pa. 


WaANTED—Position as printer. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Can assist in other branches. Ad- 
dress W. F., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One of the oldest and best-paying 
studios in the Ohio Valley, established 28 years 
and always has done a paying business. Reasons 
for selling, age and failing health. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 
—— 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchor 
System, 504 E. 47th Street, Chicago, III. 


For SALE—Victor flash cabinet, as good as new; 
also No. 5 Majestic print dryer. The Dozer 
Studio, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


iJ 


The assistant bookkeeper was accosted by 
the cashier, who said that payments of last 
month’s statements were coming in at a faster 
rate than ever before. 

“Huh!” said the a. b.-k. “as Emerson says, 
I guess I must have ‘billed ’em better than I 
knew.’ ” 

* 


“Now,” said a Boston school teacher to his 
class in English, “can anyone give me a word 
ending in ‘ous, meaning full of, as ‘dangerous,’ 
full of danger, and ‘hazardous,’ full of hazard?” 

For a moment there was dead silence. Then a 
small boy raised his hand. 

“Well,” queried the teacher, “what is your 
word?” 


Then came the reply, “ ‘Pious,’ full of pie!” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 
JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 119 West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CoO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BuLLetin or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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The organic chemist calls it 


monomethyl paramidophenol sulphate — 


its simpler name 1s 


HLON 


We recommend it for the development 


of photographic papers because 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGEHESEER, Nave 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Kodak 
Projection 


Printer 


An instrument that 


simplifies the making 
of large prints Jrom 


small Negatives. 


The Kodak Projection Printer is not merely an improved piece of ap- 
paratus. It embodies an entirely new idea—revolutionizes enlarging 
and changes it into a simple printing process—projection printing. 

The idea is based on the scientific and mechanical accuracy of 
the instrument itself, and the process is simple and easy. Slip a 
negative in the negative holder and a sheet of paper in the paper 
holder, press a foot switch and print. 

The image is always in focus—move the camera up or down and 
the image expands or shrinks but always remains hair sharp, so 
accurate is the automatic focusing mechanism. 

The Printer will take negatives 314 x 5/2, 4.x § or smaller and 
will make prints up to 24 x 32 inches. 

Kodak Projection Printer, complete with Kodak Projection 
Anastigmat Lens 7.6.3 and 1oo Watt Stereopticon Mazda Lamp, 
is priced at $200.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 


Please Mention BuLLetin or PuotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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A paper for better portrait prints 


All of the delicate gradation—all of the 
richness of tone—all of the roundness 
and depth of theideal portrait enlarge- 
ment are secured in the print on 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


Rich black tones by straight develop- 
ment—beautiful carbon-brown, sepia 
tones by re-development. Supplied in 
two colors of stock and two surfaces. 


D White Rough Matte E Buff Rough Matte 
D White Rough Lustre E Buff Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Tris 


KASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGHESRER Nae 
All Dealers’ 
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kor the rush 
SCOSON—QAN 
extra primer 


The No. 1 Eastman Printer 


A thoroughly practical, quick acting, 
strong and convenient printer for all 
sizes of negatives up to and including 
5x7. Burns two 60 watt lamps and a 
pilot light. The lamp sockets are ad- 


justable as to position. 


The price with red lamp, electric 
cordmandspltiggm. .« . <.. . = $20.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHEBSIER,N.Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Where you have failed 
to reproduce the life and 
sparkle of a lighting with 
plates, you can succeed 
with 


KAS TMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed— Super Speed 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second- ———————— Matter. 


The print that tells a positive 
story of the quality of your 


= SSS 


negative is the print on 


ARTURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 


dmor business 
Soe ta oy 
rapbe aes Aiadolpbia- Pe 


the A. M. Collins Mfg. Company will con- 
tinue to advertise nationally — to bring 
about a greater volume of Studio photog- 
raphy and to stimulate greater appreciation 


of Ultrafine Quality Mountings. 


The OAK LEAF Magazine will continue 
its regular visits to every photographer in 
America, with a wealth of advertising sug- 
gestions and business-getting plans. 


An adequate supply of Collins Ultrafine 
Mountings will be available from every 
Supply House and your orders will be given 
the best of attention. 


Use Collins Mountings on All Your Work 
“They Add Charm to Every Photograph” 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


oo 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 
A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Canada, $2.50. Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 

Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 

Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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Christmas “Morning 


CSE 


Before the cloud-based altar of the east, 
is golden censer swings. Pale shadows flow 
Headlong adown the steep, like guilty sprites, 
And plunge into the misty deep below, 
Before day’s swift advance.—Rapt earth ’s aglow 
With lambent fires, enkindling new delights 
For withered heath and ice-girt bough, bereaved 
Of summer’s lavishment—roseate lights, 
The forecast of a joy to be retrieved.— 
Bright Christmas Morn, thou blazon’st forth that day 
Whose advent, choir of herald angels sang, 
Till high Heaven with the glad chorus rang: 
Good Will to man, the reign of Peace on earth 
Through Bethlem’s Babe, who in a manger lay, 
And wondrous star proclaimed His glorious birth. 
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That New Leaf . 


C. H. CLAUDY 


About this time, or hereabouts, we are 
expected to make a lot of New Year resolu- 
tions. We are bidden by press and pulpit 
to highly resolve that we will hereafter do 
thus and such and won’t hereafter do such 
and thus! Mostly we are supposed to make 
our resolutions of the “never again” type. 

The historic cause of most New Year’s 
swearing off having been completely (?) 
removed via Mr. Volstead, the swearers-off 
have to look for new personal worlds to 
conquer, and slop over into business and 
bid us say that we will not deny the adver- 
tising appropriation its mead of dollars, that 
we will not discharge the inefficient work- 
man hastily, but will labor with him for the 
good of his soul and our business, that we 
will not undermine our competitor, but will 
lovingly hand him over some of our busi- 
ness instead, world without end, amen! 

But we rise to inquire of a world which 
is giving symptoms of a return to sanity, 
via a limitation of arms conference, why in 
time we should make so much of this new 
leaf business, anyway? How about the old 
leaf? Is it so poorly written, so blotted 
and smudged that we don’t want to read 
it again? 

What’s an old leaf for, anyway? 

We think it’s to inscribe not only the bad 
but the good, and if it holds but so little as 
one sentence well written, then it is worth 
while keeping unturned and ready to read 
again ! 

What did we do last year that we would 
like to do again this year? Lots of things. 
We grabbed a lot of business. We made a 
reasonable profit. We attended a conven- 
tion. We studied out a new pose and light- 
ing combination which sold very well. We 
invented a new mount combination which 
took the public eye. We developed a new 
system of advertising. We experimented 
with kiddie birthday letters and got a rea- 
sonable response from doting parents. We 


tried some new development formule and 
found them not half as good as the old 
standby ! 

Are we going to forget all that in this 
1922 enthusiasm for a “new leaf’’? 

How about the things we did we would 
rather not have done? We fired a man 
because we lost our temper and have been 
peeved with ourselves ever since. We put 
off repairs to the roof until it leaked to the 
extent of spoiling more paper overnight 
than a whole new roof would cost. We 
turned down a chance to invest a whole 
scad of money in a new studio, and, behold, 
a competitor came along and grabbed it 
and is doing more business than we are! 
We didn’t take as big a vacation as we 
were entitled to, and haven’t been as well 
as we should be in consequence. 

Are we going to forget all these dis- 
agreeable things in our new leaf? And if 
we do, are we not going to go and resmudge 
the fair new whiteness of this 1922 book? 

Good resolutions are all very well. There 
is nothing here to be written which should 
be read as an argument against highly 
resolving to take the public by the throat 
and shake a whole lot of new dollars out 
of it. Nothing will here be printed which 
can be construed as saying “don’t make up 
your mind to do better.” If you can do 
better by making up your mind, you will, 
by all means, make it up. We find a lot 
more inspiration looking over last year’s 
record and telling ourselves “we won’t do 
that again’ or “we will do this differently 
this year” than we do in trying to forget 
1921 and enthusiastic contemplation of the 
joys of 1922! 

The year just gone has been, to many of 
us, the hardest in our business careers. It 
has been a year of disheartening disap- 
pointments, of queer financial upheavals, 
of unrest and disillusionment. One would 
think, superficially, that it would be a good 
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year to forget. But those who have weath- 
ered through are the finer, the better, the 
more able, that they could fight it out against 
the odds and stay in the game. The future 
looks a lot brighter. Everywhere come 
reports that business is better. The stock 
market, always a truthful barometer of 
business conditions, is slowly rising. We 
don’t hear so much about unemployment. 
The public showed so nasty a temper over 
the threatened railroad strike that it dis- 
appeared off the front pages of the news- 
papers overnight. . 

No sane business man thinks 1922 is going 
to be a record year. No sane business man 
expects a very sick patient to be his old, 
strong self overnight. But just as a cheer- 
ful outlook, tempered by a memory of past 
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pains, is the right atmosphere for the recov- 
ery of one sick, so is a reasonable degree of 
optimism plus a keen memory of the year 
just passed the right atmosphere with which 
to approach and make the best of 1922. 

Let’s turn over a new leaf and write on 
it all we want, but let’s keep our finger 
between the pages and turn back frequently 
to look at the old year. It holds a troubled 
record of a hard time; it holds mistakes 
and errors, doubtless, but it also holds a 
record of courage and grit, of success won 
in spite of odds, much too hardly written 
to be lightly consigned to the limbo of the 
forgotten past! Let’s, by all means, hope 
for a Happy New Year, but not at the 
expense of forgetting the hard-won vic- 
tories of the unhappy old one! 


Color Photography (conctudea) 


I have spoken of the accepted practice 
of painting a picture or photograph in oil 
colors, to do it in three distinct applications 
of the paints. The materials that we use 
for the second and third coatings are the 
same as those which we have employed in 
the first. It is scarcely necessary to increase 
the list to any extent. We might add to it 
a few vivid pigments, the uses of which 
are only exceptional, for example: Indian 
lake, ultra marine (or in its place its 
imitation, known as French blue), brown 
madder, and emerald green. 

There is a large range of mixtures of 
so-called colors to be employed in the imita- 
tion of flesh. White is the chief compo- 
nent of them all. With it, as occasion 
requires, there can be mixed raw sienna 
and rose madder, raw sienna and Indian 
red, Naples yellow and Indian red, Naples 
yellow and pink madder, with a slight 
admixture of blue. For warmer tones, 
Orange mars and pink madder. 

Other combinations must be made at the 
discretion of the workman. I might repeat, 
to an indefinite extent, the formule for the 
combinations of paints. The summary of 
the whole system is that you should place 


pigments upon the wooden veneering, tech- 
nically called palettes, according to the 
arrangement that I have suggested, and 
which has been taught to me by much more 
experienced persons. 

Combine the colors as you deem the 
necessities of the case require. It is 
impossible to form an artist from the aspi- 
rant who has no appreciation of the rudi- 
ments of our profession. 

The second painting.—A picture has very 
little interest to its author whilst it is in a 
crude condition. The first painting leaves 
it in a shape amenable to future efforts. 
If patrons or customers could be convinced 
that painting is dissimilar to weaving or 
kindred occupations, they would allow us 
more time in which to accomplish it. 
Paints do not dry instantaneously. Accel- 
eration can be attained by using “drying” 
bodies, of which the most powerful is 
sugar of lead. Such preparations have the 
effect of continuing too prolonged an 
action, and will eventually crack the surface 
of the painting. 

A picture finished in “oils” should have 
an interim of two days or more between 
the several stages of work. 
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After the consummation of the first, the 
portrait is said to be “blocked in;”’ then 
the repainting consists in the heightening 
of the lights, the deepening of the shadows, 
and the general strengthening of all of the 
colors. 

Fach feature has now to be attended to 
in detail. Probably the eye commands 
primary attention. It is considered the 
most attractive human feature, and gives 
the greatest latitude to the use of color. 
We have to imitate all that are respectively 
described, as gray, blue, black, hazel, 
brown, etc. The paints to be selected from 
are cobalt, light red, raw sienna, brown 
madder, vandyke brown, and black. Much 
of the expression depends upon the treat- 
ment of the immediate surroundings. I 
refer to the lashes, brows, and other dis- 
tinctive markings. Ordinary intelligence 
will dictate where the separate colors must 
be respectively applied. 

The mouth is a portion of the face that 
accepts constant changes in its shape dur- 
ing the age of the individual. In infancy 
it is particularized by ruddy, parting, and 
sometimes pouting lips. Increased age 
makes sad changes; serrated lines take the 
place of the nicely rounded muscles. Com- 
binations of pink madder and vermilion 
(known as carnations) are to be used upon 
young subjects; those of more mature 
growth, stronger hues. Brown madder, 
Indian red, blue, and even black, must be 
added to the palette. 

When any exaggeration is made, let it be 
favorable to the subject. Notwithstanding 
the request that people make to be painted 
“as they are,” they would seldom be satis- 
fied with such a treatment. 

The nose receives the general colors of 
the complexion. The most important 
remark to be made in regard to its repre- 
sentation is that we must preserve the 
integrity of the lines of the photograph. 

Where ladies have exposed their necks 
and shoulders, the latter must be more 
delicately rendered, or painted with a 
lower range of colors than are used in the 
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face. Care must be taken not to make the 
muscles of the neck or the “Adam’s apple” 
in spare persons too conspicuous. 

One of the most difficult portions to 
paint in a photograph is “the hand.” In 
a large picture it is generally blurry or 
out of focus, and the details have to be 
made out by the skill of the “colorist” and 
his knowledge of drawing. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the same selection 
of flesh colors already recommended are 
here adhered to as well. 

In concluding the remarks on the second 
painting, it is well to caution the student 
in painting the cheeks to avoid the very 
reprehensible practice of laying on his 
carnations too smoothly. Again, although 
grays have been recommended for edges 
of shadows, do not get them blue or unwar- 
rantably cold in tone. Make no attempt 
to impart to a picture in oil the same 
amount of finish given to a water color. 
Be careful of the softening of your out- 
lines, otherwise your faces have the appear- 
ance of being inlaid into or pasted upon 
the backgrounds. 

The third and finishing painting —Dur- 
ing the preceding work, blemishes may 
have cropped out, hairs have been attached 
to the surface, from the use of imperfect 
brushes, or lumps of color unwittingly 
passed over. It is well to remove these 
with your palette-knife, by slightly scraping 
over the surface; then sponge the picture 
and rub over it a very light coating of oil. 

Now, with light touches, go over your 
entire picture, keeping them as transparent 
as possible. It is admissible to use the 
lighter description of sable brushes, such as 
are used in water color painting. 

Almost all faces are marred by some 
defect of feature or complexion. They 
certainly do individualize the subject, and 
much judgment must be observed as to 
what extent they are to be modified. The 
rules that I have given are generalized, but 
it must be remembered that all faces are 
not to be painted alike. 

One of the greatest troubles with which 
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From L. J. Buckley’s Demonstration at the North Central 
Photographers’ Association at Minneapolis 
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From L. J. Buckley’s Demonstration at the North Central 
Photographers’ Association at Minneapolis 
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oF with Victor Studio Cabinet 
by Rembrandt Studio, Decatur, Ill. 


the photographic colorist has to contend is 
that he seldom sees the original of his 


picture. He is, therefore, peculiarly liable 
to fall into distinctive mannerisms of 
treatment. 


I have deemed it proper to keep some- 
what separate my remarks in regard to 
draperies. 

The value of a painted photograph is 
wonderfully enhanced by their skilful 
treatment. When possible, it is desirable 
to have the dresses of ladies and children, 
or gaudy uniforms, brought to the studio, 
so that we can copy the texture of the 
fabric as well as its color. 

Linen may be successfully painted with 
ivory black, or blue black, and white, slight- 
ly warmed with umber in the markings, or 
the same with slight additions of red and 
yellow. 

White satin has to be treated somewhat 
differently, from the reason of its receiving 
strong and broad reflections. With that 
and with heavy silks the lights are angular 
in form. The colors to be used are white, 
raw umber, ivory-black, Indian red, and 
ultramarine. 

Black satin receives broad lghts and 
transparent shades. The colors used are 
white, raw umber, light red, Indian red, 
lake, blue, and black. 

Velvets differ from silks by receiving 
narrow lights upon the edges of the 
material. 

Remember that to put white beside a 
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Every Exposure is an Instantaneous Exposure 


WHEN WORKING WITH A 


Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


“The Light For All Studio Work” 


thereby enabling you, without loss of time or plates, to 

catch desired poses and expressions. Ask on your letterhead 

for copy of ** Has Every Cloud a Silver Lining For You? ’”’ 
It gives a solution of your dark-day problem. 


JAMES H. SMITH & SONS CO. *#4 Sgttaze Grove Ave, 


color heightens, whilst black weakens it. 
Gray surroundings render it more brilliant. 

In regard to most suitable colors for the 
surroundings (such as ribbons or head- 
dresses) for different complexions, the fol- 
lowing can be recommended: Black and 
white, or white and pink, is suited to a fair 
Light blue is favored by 
blondes. Green is also advantageous to 
fair and rosy complexions. Black, relieved 
by red or orange, is much affected by 


complexion. 


brunettes. Pure yellow is suitable exclu- 
sively to dark skin. 
Between these strongly indicated ex- 


tremes there are many nice distinctions. 
These the colorist will learn to appreciate 
as he progresses. 

I had almost forgotten to speak of the 
“varnishing” of photographs colored in oil. 
The operation should be deferred to the 
latest possible time. Use mastic varnish in 
preference to all others, as being the most 
colorless. Apply it with a bristle brush 
whilst the picture is laid flat upon the floor 
of a warm room. ‘The best plan is to pour 
some of the varnish upon the center of the 
picture, and gradually work it towards the 
edges. 

The picture should be thoroughly ap- 
proved of before it is varnished, and if the 
process can be held back for some months, 
it is all the better for the endurance of 
the painting. In the meantime, its bril- 
liancy can be advanced by a slight “oiling 
out” of the colors. 
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How 

do you 
keep your 
copies of the 


Bulletin of 
Photography? 


Will last for years tes 


Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


cA Binder is the only way 


to keep them handy 


for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever in- 
vented that will quickly and securely 
bind each issue as published and bind 
one magazine or a complete file without in 
the slightest manner mutilating same, such 
as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, 
lacing, or in some manner attaching some- 
thing toit. No strings, clamps, springs or 
locks used. Retains at all times the appear- 
ance of a neat and substantially bound book 
and the magazines are just as substantially 
bound as a regularly bound book no matter 
whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out 
of order. A child can use it correctly. Every 
Binder is thoroughly examined before ship- 
ment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) 
of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and re- 
semble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel 
rod fitting on pins, holding every copy in its 
proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own 
office for the past seven (7) years and say 
that they have proved entirely satisfactory. 


‘Price $2.00, “Postpaid 


We will gladly refund your money if 
the Binder is not all that we say it is 


PRANK SY 2GHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Why Some Partnerships 
Go Wrong 

There is a case going through my office 
now which illustrates with great force how 
partnerships ought not to be created, and 
why so many of them go on the rocks. 

Particularly partnerships between broth- 
ers, or between father and son, or between 
relatives of other degrees. In a nutshell 
the reason is the reluctance which a man 
feels toward saying to a relative, partic- 
ularly a father or a son, “I want an agree- 
ment covering every point of our relation.” 
I have been associated with many such 
cases, and in practically all of them the feel- 
ing that such a _ suggestion would be 
resented is correct—it is resented. Only 
the other day a father, whom I did not 
represent, came to me in great distress, ask- 
ing if I supported his son, with whom he 
was about to enter a partnership, in his 
demand that an agreement be prepared. 
“My own son!” ejaculated the old fellow, 
and I sympathized with his feeling, but 
nevertheless was firm in my suggestion that 
an agreement ought to be made in all such 
cases, even, as in one recent case, between 
husband and wife. 

In the case-I refer to two brothers had 
formed a partnership. It was a _ semi- 
manufacturing business, and one man was 
to run the office and the banking, etc., and 
the other the plant. No agreement was 
made, not even a detailed verbal one. 

And no definite arrangement was made 
as to what each partner should draw. “The 
understanding was that we should draw 
what we needed and that we should both 
draw the same.” There was no standard 
set as to the needs of each, of course, and 
no method adopted to see that one partner 
did not draw more than the other. 

Mark then the initial mistakes of this 
partnership. Of all the points which the 
partners should have settled, at the outset, 
they settled but one, viz., the duties of each. 
The term of the partnership, the capital 
arrangements, the drawing arrangements, 
and so on, were ignored. 
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HALOID PORTRAYA 


HERE has never been a pause in the de- 
velopment of HALOID PAPERS of 
; QUALITY. Steadily, they have been 
refined, improved, perfected. Machine, method 
and men, all the elements entering into manufac- 
ture and production have been developed with 
the goal always before us to advance to the fore- 
most the photographic art. 


HALOID PORTRAYA has back of it fifteen 
years experience in the exclusive manufacture of 
photo papers of quality. It embodies all that we 
have learned by experience and have discovered by 
research to make up a portrait paper fully meeting 
present day needs. 


It is warm of tone in its normal black; brown, 
not yellow, in sepia. It is deep, yet open in the 
shadows, and registers all the intervening half-tones 
up into the high points of light with unparalleled 
faith and accuracy. It is slow in speed as a paper 
must be to possess the requisite latitude in exposure 
and development. It is coated on stock of the 
best foreign fabrication, established through the 
years as superior to all others. 


Order from us at Rochester or at any of our 
branches, or from a nearby dealer. Send for our 
new discount card. 


The HALOID Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 101 Tremont St., at Bromfield. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 68 Washington St. 
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Master Tools for Master Artists 


: ¢ E’VE matched your ideal with the PA-KO 
q Professional Printer. Consider just a few of 

: its remarkable strides ahead: 

Two pounds’ pressure operates the PA-KO Pro- 
fessional. Its action is so simple and light that any 
operator can keep it in action day in and day out 
without fatigue. 

Thirty pounds’ pressure delivered by platen—pa- 
per positively cannot creep—perfect contact insured. 

Printing head lifts up to vertical position like a 
trap door—hand spotlight gives perfection in local 
printing—in one-third the time of old methods. 

Try this PA-KO masterpiece in your own studio for 
ten days—ask about our free trial offer. 


UT your print washing in the care of a mach- 
ine that appreciates the responsibility. 


The PA-KO Washer carefully cleanses seventy- 
five to one hundred large prints in twenty min- 
utes—with but five minutes’ attention. 


Electric driven—its motion is always even and 
smooth—and work is of unvarying high quality. 
Get full information on this conscientious studio 


helper, which frees your assistant three-fourths of the 
time for other work. 


HE PA-KO Negative Marker—a superfine small 
appliance to take care of an important detail. 
Marks every negative distinctly. Saves five- 
sixths of the time ordinarily consumed by this 
drudge work. Makes sorting easy and rapid. 


Add this little PA-KO thoroughbred to your studio 
equipment on a small investment. Full details on 
request to your supply house, or direct to 


THE PA-KO CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
iii CCK 
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efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


The “HI-POWER” Twin Arc Lamp 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Nive only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 
performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 


The reflector 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 


A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT” 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


THE PHOTOGENIC MACHINE COMPANY, 514 Andrews Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Time went on. ‘The partnership made 
some money. Neither partner interfered 
with the other. The outside man never 
even looked at the books, and only by 
accident one day did he find that his brother 
had been drawing the firm’s money to pay 
his own obligations. When taxed with this, 
the brother denied it, but said, “Even if I 
had, it was our arrangement that we were to 
draw what we needed, wasn’t it? I have 
never drawn more than I needed.” But you 
drew a lot more than I| did,” was the reply. 
“I don’t admit that,’ was the reply, “but 
even if I did what of it? You could always 
find out what I drew if you had taken the 
trouble to look in the book.” 

The outside partner then looked in the 
book. In fact he looked in all the books, 
such as they were. He found that his 
brother had had no adequate bookkeeping 
system, that he had continually paid his 
own bills and his relative’s bills with part- 
nership checks, and that there were other 
withdrawals of money which could not be 


HIGGINS’ 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


explained. He said he had subsequently 
paid this money back, but there was nothing 
in the books to show this or to show any- 
thing except sales and purchases. The con- 
dition disclosed by an accountant’s exami- 
nation was incredible. As near as could be 
guessed the brother who had charge of the 
books had appropriated several thousand 
dollars of the firm’s money to his own use, 
but without any adequate way to prove it. 
When the embezzling partner said he had 
paid it back, the books supplied no evidence 
in confirmation, or to the contrary. And 
there is always the argument “the agree- 
ment was that we should draw what we 
needed, and that’s what I did.” Though an 
effort will be made to get some of the steal- 
ings back, the case is rather hopeless. 

No doubt this is an extreme case. Yet you 
would be amazed to know how many part- 
nerships there are which are almost as loose. 
Partnerships which really rest on nothing 
except a vague and indefinite understanding 
which covers only a fraction of the points 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE \ PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 


Low prices and work guaranteed. 
All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S. BRIDLE, eNLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S *° NewYork 


@\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY ™ 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
‘Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


5 PHOTOGRAPHY ‘threccticr'Wore® & 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 
—} 
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involved. And yet partnership is the most 
important relation, next to matrimony, 
which a man may enter, because, as I have 
often explained before, it makes a man 
liable for other people’s debts, even debts 
which he would never have himself con- 
tracted, and which he may have instructed 
his partner not to contract. 

It is of the very highest importance, when 
a partnership is formed, even a temporary 
partnership for a single transaction, as is 
sometimes done in business, that the details 
of it be set down on paper by somebody 
competent to do it. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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Personality a Factor 


Has it not suggested itself to you at times 
when you notice how the photographer will 
attract to his studio a certain grade or class 
of customers, what is the cause thereof? 
Why one photographer should be patron- 
ized only by the wealthier and more cul- 
tured, while his neighbor, perhaps with his 
studio next door, who is an artist of equal 
accomplishment with himself, makes quite 
as attractive a display, and caters as much 
to the special class, draws his .clientele 
almost exclusively from the poorer but 
equally cultured community, who can afford 


— | 


Double Belt Drying Machines are acknowledged as 
the only safe method for the quick drying of prints and 


Ideal Photo Print a 


DOUBLE BELT TYPE 


Made in two sizes—20-inch and 30-inch 
width belt 


| 


no matter in what condition metal becomes. 
chance of rust or metal stains. 
The No. 4, or 20-inch machine is especially adapted 
It is very com- 


4 
No. a Electric heated—20-inch belt. . 
No. 5. 


eliminating all chances of stained prints from any cause, 


Not a 


for those who are crowded for space. 
pact and yet able to take a print 18 inches wide. 
All machines are shipped set up. 


PRICES: 


. Gas heated—20-inch belt...... $185.00 
235.00 
. Gas heated—30-inch belt...... 0. 

250.00 


Electric heated—30-inch belt. . 


Furnished with 110 or 220 D.C. Motor or 60-cycle A. C. Motor. 
25, 30 or 40-cycle or 32 volt Motor, $15 net extra. 


SIMPLEX PHOTO SPECIALTY CO. | 
505 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK J 
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The Central Special XX 


will take care of the short days where 
speed and latitude are required. 


Users claim it to be the best plate on the 


market. 


Try them and see for yourself. 


CENTRAG DR veELATESCOMPAN™ 


New York 


Stalouis, Mo, 


San Francisco 


The Home of Standardized Plates 


to pay but a fraction of the price of his 
competitor. 

You are apt to think it one of those puz- 
zles of economic life, and you feel that it 
is not wholly due to lack of effort on the 
part of the one who fails to accomplish. 

We do not know whether we have divined 
the real reason or not. There is no account- 
ing for taste, either in reason or rhyme 
Humanity has certain idiosyneracies which 
defy the researches of the psychologist, and 
people do things the rationale of which is 
not within our scientific investigation. How- 
ever, we shall venture an opinion which is 
deduced from observation and give as a 
solution the peculiar personnel of the pho- 
tographer. 

Personality is a strange factor. It influ- 
ences in a way often contrary to what we 
expect, and seems to have a sort of occult 
pull which draws even when we resist. By 
the term personnel, understand, we do not 
mean possession of culture, education and 
refinement. We may have all such excellent 
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TITTLE ELL LL 


endowments and still not draw, nay, even 
repel. But there is a kind of tact which some 
men pre-eminently possess of making people 
with whom they come in contact feel that 
they are in a comfortable and enjoyable 
environment. In other words, success at 
attracting and holding has its origin in that 
disposition which treats the humblest or 
plainest person with the same courtesy as it 
accords the most exalted personage. This 
excellent trait, of which the possessor is 
often himself unconscious, he cannot be 
conscious of it and exercise it aright, makes 
at once a bond of sympathy between oper- 
ator and customer, which generates mutual 
confidence. 

We all know how some physicians are 
eminently successful in their practice. They 
use precisely the same remedies, go through 
the identical formula of treatment which 
other doctors practice, and who are just as 
well, if not better, informed, yet who have 
a very limited practice. 

Is it not because the aim of the popular 
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tor Black Tones or Sepias 
im Portraiture 


Cree softness and pure 
tones in black or sepia— 
these features will show the 
first time you try 
Professional DEFENDER. 


This first time quality has solved 
many print-making problems. 


It will do as much for you. 


Ask Your Dealer 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY Co., INC. 
RocHESTER, N. Y. AND BRANCHES 


Shortening days and waning winter 
light hold no terrors for the 


Hammer Plate 


_ Fineness of silver, purity of chemicals 
and perfection in manufacture give 
HAMMER PLATES the highest 
speed and color-values. The maxi- 
mum of detail with minimum exposure. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 


Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


FHAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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doctor is to inspire confidence and create 
the feeling that he is particularly in sym- 
pathy with his patients? The personnel of 
the physician is more than three-fourths of 
the therapeutics. The inspiration the doc- 
tor gives does more to cure than all his pills 
and powders. And so it should be with 
the photographer. 

The bond of sympathy is not to be 
clinched by any perfunctory obsequious 
bows and eringes and stated concrete com- 
pliments. We all intuitively know what is 
genuine and comes spontaneously. But the 
goodfellowship comes by treating the patron 
with true unaffected manly courtesy, which 
generates in the patron a trust in the pho- 
tographer’s judgment and ability. 

Anyone who has passed a good and pleas- 
ant time while in the studio where he is 
never asked to “look pleasant,” and has been 
made to feel at ease while under treatment, 
is sure to view the results presented to him 
less critically and more justly, at the same 
time, because his mind is disabused of 
expected unpleasant results where he has 
been treated somewhat brusquely or in an 
offhand businesslike way. We all know 
candidly that the photographer is in busi- 
ness for what it will give him pecuniarily, 
but we look askance at the man who makes 
it palpable that it is the money alone he 
cares for. Why we have even seen signs in 
studios telling everyone: ‘This is my busy 
day,” “Be brief,’’ and this with the idea of 
inspiring your patron with your good busi- 
ness faculties. 

It does make all the difference in the 
world with the prospective sitter if received 
with unfeigned politeness by the reception- 
ist, if met pleasantly by the proprietor, and 
cordially invited to be at home. A desire 
is also appreciated if tactfully expressed, to 
guide the choice in pose and costume along 
the lines of the patron’s taste, rather than 
to arrogantly dictate your paramount supe- 
riority in all such matters, and the manifest 
absurdity of the patron’s pretensions. Not 
that you should acquiesce in every sugges- 
tion or notion of the patron,.or distract and 
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CIBA COMPANY, INc. 
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make suspicious by too great show of obse. 
quiousness. You are apt to be sized up at 
once if you do, but that you may show that 
you are with your patron along the lines of 
his or her tastes and are endeavoring to con- 
form to them as far as they are compati- 
ble with general good taste and in conform- 
ity with the peculiar exactions incident upon 
photography art practice. 
x 
Quality Foremost in Photographic Art 


Very few practical business men have faith in 
mere “luck.” They do not believe that things 
“just happen;” that some men rise above their 
fellows by chance only. Back of a successful 
business carreer is a life time of honest endeavor, 
carefully planned and just as carefully executed. 

“Mere luck has no real bearing in the business 
or professional world,” declares Charles F. Bretz- 
man, of Indianapolis. “A person may have talent 
along some particular line and may achieve a 
measure of success without much apparent effort, 
but if he has an earnest desire to excel in his 
profession; a desire to rise above the level of 
those engaged in his particular profession, he 
must build upon the bedrock foundation of busi- 
ness honesty and by rendering real service and 
placing quality of workmanship on a_ pedestal 
above the dollar mark. 


The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, ”*CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 
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Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


MERAGOD CIBAandallY DRO@UINONE “GIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


MARK 


REGISTERED 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STs. 
NEW YORK CITY 


“In the photographic profession, there is now 
and always has been a wide field for improvement 
of workmanship—room for a higher standard 
of photography. In this field of art, quality is 
everything. Photography to me means some- 
thing vastly more than to be able to snap a camera 
and ‘touch up’ a photograph. One must study 
the object to be photographed—must plan to bring 
out on the cardboard the characteristics of the 
individual. In other words he must develop in 
a photograph his best effort. Not only must he 
have an accurate knowledge of the profession, but 
he must plan ahead; use his creative power that 
will produce something in photography or por- 
traiture that excels. 

“Good photography means much to the home 
community. Indianapolis has been termed, and 
properly so, a ‘convention city,’ and scores of 
national gatherings are held here every year. 
And at most of these gatherings the delegates 
have been photographed in bodies, usually on the 
steps of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. 
Many of these photographs have been made in 
our studio and hundreds have been sent broad- 
cast, through visiting delegates, to cities through- 
out the country. They are photographs that will 
endure and they carry with them remembrance of 
the Hoosier capital. 

“Good photographs, like good deeds, never die. 
They are priceless. High quality and real service 
in photography go hand in hand. It is our pur- 
pose to produce photographs that can be prized 
as something really worth while.” 
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A Proof of Superiority 


Cooper Hewitt Light has so thoroughly demonstrated its 
superiority as a source of light for enlarging that leading 


camera makers specify it for use with their enlarging cameras. 


The particular features that render Cooper Hewitt Light 
so valuable for photographic work are: its high actinic power, 
which means shorter exposure; its excellent diffusion, which 
gives a very even distribution over the sensitized area; and its 
slight heat radiation, which is particularly appreciated in the 


small space usually given over to enlarging work. 


Write us for further information on this ideal, low cost 
photographic light. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Los Angeles- Keese Engineering Corp. 
— Si t cy N. Ww 

Poco es Sue his a Hoboken € Jersey Milwaukee—Security Building 

Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building = New Meike 140) Broodwas 


Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg. BETTER THANSs—=—=———_8 PN @ELGM MM) Philadelphin—Drexel Building 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building ea} Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Building 
Detroit—Ford Building & St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg. 
Hoboken:-95 River Street Syracuse— University Building 


CH-62 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. ; / 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PERMANENT POsITION, in a modernly-equipped 

studio in Pennsylvania, will be open Nov. 10th 
for an all-around workman—lady or gentleman. 
Do not reply unless position is wanted after 
Christmas. Address B-4, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Situation as retoucher—or to run studio 

with prospect of buying. Am first-class man; 
any branch. Ray Kendall, General Delivery, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


PosITION WANTED—By a young Chinese, a position 

in some medium-sized studio about January. 
Printing and dark-room work; can make sitting if 
necessary. Am now working in the best studio 
in town. Good references. Please state salary. 
A. D. Wing, 1343 E St., at Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A young man desires position in first- 

class studio; experienced in all branches of work 
connected with the studio. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. George T. Conrad, 914 Franklin Street, 
Reading, Pa. 


WaANTED—Position as printer. Seventeen years’ 


experience. Can assist in other branches. Ad- 
dress W. F., care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SaLE—One of the oldest and best-paying 
studios in the Ohio Valley, established 28 years 
and always has done a paying business. Reasons 
for selling, age and failing health. Write for par- 
ticulars. W.R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 
OO 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchor 
System, 504 E. 47th Street, Chicago, III. 


For SALE—Victor flash cabinet, as good as new; 


also No. 5 Majestic print dryer. The Dozer 
Studio, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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Tim—How are you getting along at home 
while your wife’s away?” 
Jim—‘“Fine. I’ve reached the height of effici- 


ency. I can put on my socks now from either 
end.” 
* 


Here’s one they tell on a noted British suffra- 
gette, once in constant hot water with the author- 
ities. The telephone rang one day while the lady 
was conferring with other leaders and the maid 
answered it. 

“IT wish to speak with Miss P.,” said the voice 
at the other end of the wire. 

“Will you please call up in half an hour?” 
replied the maid. “She will be at liberty then.” 
“How stupid of me!” gasped the voice. 

didn’t know she had been arrested again!” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 

410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 
JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


I 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 


Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CoO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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CENTURY HEAD SCREENS 


Practical 
Studio 
is quipment 


“Ree 


Century Head Screens won’t wobble or topple. ‘The 
solid, wide base prevents that; and the ease and dispatch 
with which they may be adjusted to the desired height or 


position—and locked there—constitute a practical convenience. 


Prices: Century Head Screens Models A or B $71.00 
Century Universal Head and Side Screen 15.50 


CENTURY BABY HOLDER 


This holder is adjusted easily, quickly and 
quietly to firmly hold the child in the posi- 
tion desired. ‘The seat is broad and there is 
no possible chance of slipping. Handsomely 
finished in weathered oak, with metal parts 
oxidized. 


Price: Century Baby Holder $6.75 


See them at your Stock House or send for descriptive catalogue. 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer &§ Schwing Department ROCHESTER Neee 
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The scale we made for you 


‘The Eastman Studio Scale 
(Avoirdupois) 

Designed for convenience— built for 
accuracy. Bearings are of hardened 
steel, weights are accurately turned 
and tested, a beam with a sliding 
weight dispenses with small loose 
weights, so easily lost or misplaced 
—a sturdy, practical scale built for 
a lifetime of service. 


Eastman Studio Scale . . . . .$4.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Kodak 


Projection 
Printer 


An instrument that 


simplifies the making 
of large prints Jrom 


small negatives. 


The Kodak Projection Printer is not merely an improved piece of ap- 
paratus. It embodies an entirely new idea—revolutionizes enlarging 
and changes it into a simple printing process—projection printing. 

The idea is based on the scientific and mechanical accuracy of 
the instrument itself, and the process is simple and easy. Slip a 
negative in the negative holder and a sheet of paper in the paper 
holder, press a foot switch and print. 

The image is always in focus—move the camera up or down and 
the image expands or shrinks but always remains hair sharp, so 
accurate is the automatic focusing mechanism. 

The Printer will take negatives 344 x 5/2, 4.x 5 or smaller and 
will make prints up to 24 x 32 inches. 

Kodak Projection Printer, complete with Kodak Projection 
Anastigmat Lens /.6.3 and 100 Watt Stereopticon Mazda Lamp, 
is priced at $200.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 
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The organic chemist calls it 
monomethyl paramidophenol sulphate — 
its simpler name 1s 


ELON 


We recommend it for the development 


of photographic papers because 


We make tt—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROGEL EEE. RS Nw. 
All Dealers’ 
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Where you have failed 
to reproduce the life and 
sparkle of a lighting with 
plates, you can succeed 
with 


KAST MAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed— Super Speed 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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ANNU TNOINOY ow Single Copy S Cents. 


$2.00 per year, postpaid. 


No. 751 Wednesday, December 28, 1921 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE | Quaker City 


GARNETT Mat Fo tio ; 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
TS to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
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A work by a thoroughly com- 
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Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 
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photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
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the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work r:quired. 
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“Tet me say that I have read Rose’s book ‘The Commercial 
Photographer’ with a great deal of pleasure. I really believe it is 
one of the best books I have come across, mainly, because it is 
practical rather than theoretical. I consider it an indispensable 
guide for anyone seriously engaged in photography.”—Austin C. 
Lescarbourax, Managing Editor Scientific American. 


“In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most compre- 
hensive handbook to commercial photography thus far published, 
It has the greater merit of being thoroughly practical in its informa- 
tion, giving the working methods, formule, and experience of its 
author, a well-known expert in this special field. Mr. Rose has 
given us a manual and reference book which should be on the book- 
shelf of every professional and commercial photographer.’ — 
Photo-Miniature. 


“The reader is taken step by step through twenty-nine chapters, 
each one dealing with a distinct phase of the subject, accompanied 
with suitable illustrations. Chapter twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
are reserved for business and very important business at that; 
twenty-eight deals on prices; twenty-nine on business building. 
It is a book that every photographer should have.”—Camera Craft, 


“Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he has 
written an admirable practical manual on the photography of the 
wide diversity of subjects which the commercial photographer is 
asked to undertake. And the publishers have done well by their 
author, for they have provided a luxurious volume, printed through- 
out on heavy art paper and profusely illustrated on almost every 
page with half-tone reproductions. ‘The photographer who is 
learning to qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not returned 
to him many times over in the knowledge and guidance which it 
gives him.”—The British Journal of Photography. 


“Tt must be admitted that hitherto the commercial photographer 
has not been too well catered for in the way of text books, but this 
publication meets the requirements. It is quite the best that we 
have yet seen, it covers the ground very completely from the appara- 
tus required to the production of photographs of almost every kind 
for commercial purposes.”—The Photographic Dealer (London). 


““Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a compre- 
hensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger cities is 
of course a specialist, entirely distinct from the portrait man and 
with totally different problems. In some cases, demands are so 
great that the photographer confines himself to one line of mer- 
chandise to the exclusion of others, as for instance, furniture, etc. 
The photographers who invest in this book can turn a profit on the 
many suggestions it contains.’”’—American Photography. 


“This is by far the best book published on the subject of com- 
mercial photography. It is written by an expert-photographer in 
commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

““A careful examination of this admirable work convinces us 
that the object-lessons here presented constitute in themselves a 
real course in commercial photography, which appeals not only to 
the student interested in this department of photographic work, 
but to the commercia! photographer or, as he is generally called, the 
all-around photographer.”—Photo-Era Magazine. 


“This new book by L. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is 
splendidly printed and illustrated, and we commend it most highly 
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should have it handy for he never can tell when he will be called 
upon to do some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will 
help him out at any and all times; the commercial man can afford 
to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he probably is not 
quite conversant are covered thoroughly by Mr. Rose.”—Abel’s 
Photographic Weekly. 


“We recommend the reading of this book to all photographers 
who are engaged in commercial photography or who are likely to 
undertake it. The amateurs also would do well to learn from this 
expose of methods, the procedures and tricks of the hand by reason 
of which one is able to make good reproductions of objects which 
appear difficult and at first apparently impossible. If it were trans- 
lated in the French, this work would certainly obtain wide popular- 
ity in all countries where French is spoken.” —Photo Revue, Paris. 
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Making Use of the Masters 


The “Great Masters,” as they are called, 
have been recommended to the student of 
art for guidance and to the photographer 
as exainples to imitate in the application of 
the principles of art to composition. 

The times past made acquaintance with 
their work possible only by direct study of 
the originals or through expensive engrav- 
ings; but, thanks to photography itself, that 
has drawn upon its own resources, the need 
has been met by the wonderful method of 
accurate reproduction in fac-similes of the 
painters of renown of the present age, as 
well as of the supreme examples of the 
renaissance art. Our publisher, realizing 
the value of these excellent exponents of 
artistic work, offers to the photographic 
student in a cheap but most expressive form, 
little books, without text, made up of fine 
reproductions of the Masters, from which 
the student may draw not only inspiration 
for true art but be able to analyze the prin- 
ciple upon which composition 1s_ con- 
structed. 

Possessed of this means of art education, 
some instruction 


the student desire 


how to make application to his particular 


may 


purpose. A few suggestions will, therefore, 


come in well here. 


In the first place, there is danger in 
thinking that the object is attained when 
the photographer servilely copies what he 
sees, for the primal reason that such a feat 
is an impossibility and the bald copy betrays, 
at a glance, the want of adoptive power in 
the perpetrator. 

These pictures are for his imitation, but 
imitation in art is like imitation in morals; 
it must be done on principle. One must be 
inspired by the same motive which inspired 
the painter, and one must consider, too, 
that photography in a venture in art must 
employ means of expression different from 
what an artist in color is constrained to use. 

A picture by the camera must never try 
to disguise how it was made. Give the 
credit to the method, or the deceit will cry 
out against you for its untimely birth, and 
be a reproach to photographic art instead 
of an honored exponent of what the camera 
is capable of. 

Understand us, we do not mean to say 
that these examples of great work should 
not be studied to find out how effects are 
produced, how the artist, for instance, man- 
ages the drapery, how he gives grace to the 
pose, and studies the arrangement of lines 
and massing of the various areas of light 
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and shade'to get decorative effect; etc. metc.; 
all of which he does well to give diligent 
attention to, and the neglect of which would 
be fatal to progress; but we do mean that 
the photographer must use caution, exercise 
judgment and taste in the admission of the 
devices by which the painter’s work has 
been made so distinctly individual as to be 
recognized at once as his work. 

The aim of the photographic artist should 
be to use these examples as means to his 
special end and not make them the end in 
themselves. 

When a is at- 
tempted it becomes a caricature of the orig- 
inal reflection, nothing of the truth of the 
original. 


mere servile imitation 


Remember, it is your task to bring the 
picture of your sitter in conformity with 
our present-day surroundings in the man- 
ner of our life nowadays, else they become 
mere affectation. What we want to get 
from our study of Vandyck, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and the rest of these immor- 
tals is not their peculiar manner, but the 
rationale of the method by which they 
secured effect which 
antiquated or obsolete. Beauty is peren- 
nial. We still study from Greek art. 

Study the Masters with discrimination 
and never forget that you have around 
just as charming models to exercise your 
taste as they had, and be assured you will 
delight your patrons and, at the same time, 
feel that you have not stolen thunder from 
Jove which you do not know how to use, 
and so burn your fingers. 


will never become 


Study to bring out as they do the grace 
and beauty of your model. Look to the 
Masters for suggestion and make common- 
sense application of it. 

You are constrained by the conditions 
imposed upon you. Wrestle with them and 
you will give something fresh and enjoy- 
able, and not subject your fine model to 
taking a position in which she feels she is 
playing a subordinate part—a mere tailor’s 
dummy to hang archaic dress upon. How 
is it possible to get such copies and have 
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our subjects feel natural? How many of 
our patrons would stand for this inevitable 
masquerade ? 

Your American sense of humor ought to 
save you from the perpetration. 

Our costume affected by the women 
ought to give scope enough for exercise of 
our artistic taste, where we have ample 
opportunity to get pleasing line and grace- 
ful fold and delicious curves; quite as de- 
lightful to the eye as the flowing robes, etc., 
of the painters of a hundred or so years 
back, and, in the opinion of those who have 
appreciation for the fitness of things, a sim- 
ple portrait is preferable to all the sophis- 
tications of fictitious art. 


Send for one of the ‘‘Painters’ Series.”’ 
Only fifty cents a copy, postpaid. 


* 


Dollars an Economic Factor 
C. H. CLAUDY 

A printer I know has just sold a per- 
fectly good press and bought a very much 
more expensive one to do exactly the same 
work. 

The department store across the street 
from my office has just spent untold small 
fortunes in installing a lot of new entrances 
and exits and in putting in some new ele- 
vators. ; 

A druggist around the corner has scrap- 
ped an old soda fountain and spent sixteen 
thousand dollars on a new and modern out- 
fit. 

None of these expenditures happened 
because the spenders had money to throw 
away. ‘They are not engaged in swelling 
the profits of press makers, elevator con- 
structors and soda dispensary fabricators 
because they have a rush of affection to 
the pocketbook in favor of said manufac- 
turers. The men who have spent money 
for these things are spending it because 
they know that there are dollars in the 
public pocket which will come their way if 
they provide the ready and easy path along 
which those dollars can flow. The man with 
the new press will do the same work with 
it which he did with the old press, but do 
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it more quickly. The chap with the new 
entrances and new elevators will get more 
people in and out of his store in a day than 
he ever did before. The new soda rig will 
attract more people than the old one did, 
and because it looks more attractive, will 
sell more drinks, at larger prices, than the 
old fountain. 

How about your office? 

It is agreed that any good photographer 
can make just exactly as good a picture 
with an old camera as a new one, with the 
old good lens and the good new lens, 


with the old light and the old cur- 
tains and background as with new. But 
it takes more time, And when more 


time than is needed is put on any construc- 
tive operation, the second and third and 
fourth such operations in a day are not 
only spaced further apart but they are less 
well done. A man may cut down a tree 
with a pen knife but he won't be nearly so 
enthusiastic a chopper down of trees as 
he will be if you give him a sharp ax. 

The modern in photographic apparatus is 
time saving, effort saving, nerve saving. 
The very best camera stand, background 
carrier, curtain shift, plate holder rig, lens, 
furniture, are but tools. If the tools are 
sharp, the work is easier than if they are 
dull. The easier the work, the better it can 
be done, since the less attention is de- 
manded by details of mechanism. And the 
easier the work is done, the more can be 
done, which is a very direct relation with 
the size of the bank account. 

There are running today on certain 
European railroads, engines which have 
been repaired, and overhauled, and rebuilt, 
and patched, and mended, and braced, and 
renewed, until there is hardly any of the 
original engine left. Those who have done 
this have been possessed by a false idea of 
economy . . . the engine was “too good 
to scrap.” But the cost of running the out- 
of-date and inefficient locomotives has so 
far exceeded the cost of buying and run- 
ning new ones that, according to army engi- 
neers who struggled with the antiquated 
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equipment during the war, each one of the 
old might have been replaced with three 
new ones, with profit to the railroads. 

It is human to dislike to spend money 
for a new outfit, when the old one is func- 
tioning. We all hate to buy new clothes 
when the old ones are still whole, to buy a 
new house when the old one is still good, 
to purchase a new car when the old one 
still goes. But we have learned that 
appearance and comfort and economy de- 
mand new wearing apparel, residences and 
means of transportation. 

It is not enough to be a good photogra- 
pher, it is not enough to be prosperous and 
successful, you’ve got to look like a good 
photographer, you’ve got to look prosper- 
ous. 

Remember that people who come into 
your studio can only judge you, your abil- 
ity, your success by externals. Your 
camera, your apparatus, must not only be 
up-to-the-minute but must look up-to-the- 
minute. 

What is true of your camera and your 
operating room must be equally true of 
your reception room. First impressions are 
the most lasting impressions. It is well 
worth any photographer’s while to put on 
his hat and walk around the block. As he 
walks, let him say to himself: “I am not 
the owner of this place around the corner. 
I am a potential customer. I am thinking 
of having my picture made. I will walk 
up in front of that place and I will look 
over the show cases and sample pictures 
therein contained. I will try to put myself 
in the customer’s place and I will judge 
that window as he would judge it.” 

Here it is: “Those prints are kind of 
frowsy and look as if they had been in that 
window a long time. The cloth back- 
ground is faded a bit. I guess this fellow 
is kind of careless. Yes, he must be, I see 
the windows are not very clean, there are 
a couple of flies dead in the corner there. 
It’s time he gave them a funeral. 

“Yet; 1) guess I will go in sand look 


around. Guess he hasn’t any vacuum 
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That sofa over there has a spring 
broken in it. There are some cobwebs up 
in the corner. This place needs repaper- 
ing.- Guess this man is not very success- 
ful. His place is a bit run down. What 
was the old song we used to sing about 
‘She may have seen better days when she 
was in her prime’? MHello! Here is the 
man himself. Look at his clothes. Whew.” 

But !et’s not go on into that. Let’s just put 
our whole plant in front of a mental mirror 
and look the image over carefully. Then 
let’s ask ourselves the question, “Does this 
outfit look like it belonged to a prosperous 
and successful photographer?” and then 
let our conscience be our guide. 


cleaner. 


Simplicity in Portraiture 


There is no law written or unwritten to 
dictate to the photographer what style of 
work he shall issue, but in most cases he 
will find it more profitable, and in the end 
quite as pleasant, to ascertain the require- 
ments of his customers and do his best to 
meet them. Naturally, these requirements 
vary to a very great extent in different 
localities and among different classes of 
customers, and what is acceptable in one 
case will not be so in another. 

The young photographer who takes as 
his standard much of the exhibited work 
of those whom we may truly call photo- 
graphic artists, a much ill-used term, will 
often be disappointed to find that quite 
meritoriously work in what we may call the 
modern style is coldly received by the pub- 
lic, who, as =a rules=come 168 Inine toma 
clearly-defined portrait and not the more 
or less artistic impression of the photogra- 
pher. A word that is often dinned into 
one’s ears is “clear,” and this gives the key 
to success in the portraiture of average per- 
sons. As was pointed out by several cor- 
respondents a few weeks ago many suc- 
cessful photographers have displayed to- 
tally different classes of work in their 
showcases and the exhibitions, thereby 
showing their business acumen, but not all 
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are so wise. We can recall the case of 
one very clever operator who had met 
with great success while carrying on the 
traditions of an old-established studio in 
the provinces, but who tired of the class of 
work which had yielded him more than a 
competence, and came to London deter- 
mined to devote himself to artistic portrai- 
ture only. He had no society influence, 
which might have made him a success of 
the moment, and in a couple of years his 
means were exhausted and he had to retire 
into obscurity. His studio was taken by a 
man of equally good artistic ideas, but who 
studied the taste of his public, with the 
result that a very lucrative and ever-in- 
creasing business was created. 

It is quite a mistake to imagine that first- 
class technical work cannot be allied to 
artistic feeling; that is to say, that reason- 
ably sharp general definition and full ex- 
posure are not permissible in a good pic- 
ture, An “old master™ effects where sa 
strongly-lighted face stands out of Stygian 
darkness may be pleasing to a trained eye, 
but it is not acceptable to the mother who 
wants a remembrance of her absent son, or 
the girl who wishes for what is popularly 
called a speaking likeness, for presentation 
to one who knows her features well. If any 
proof of this were needed we have only 
to look at the photographs of deceased 
friends which are brought to be copied or 
enlarged, and we shall find that, almost 
without exception, they are clear, softly- 
lighted pictures, often amateur snapshots, 
although there may be many more preten- 
tious portraits extant. It may not be known 
to all photographers that there are many 
people who prefer to have their children 
and themselves photographed at the sea- 
side ‘‘on account of the clearer light there.” 
London is, we know, sometimes murky, 
but in this age of electric lighting it is never 
impossible to take a clear photograph. 

Let it not be supposed that we counsel 
a return to hard negatives and glossy 
prints, although these still find favor in 
some industrial districts. Modern printing 
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of the Professional Photographers’ Club of New York. 
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of the Professional Photographers’ Club of New York. 
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methods will give all the delicacy of the old 
albumen and chloride papers, with the 
added advantages of variety of surface and 
tone. 

There is, however, no need for the pho- 
tographer to stifle his instinct for produc- 
ing striking and even bizarre effects, but 
he should indulge it as an amateur, that is 
to say, for his own pleasure. and not try 
to persuade his clients to have what they 
do not really care for. If a business in 
this class of work can be created—and 
some have done it—well and good, but it 
is desirable to keep it as a side line until 
a demand arises. 

The use of soft-focus lenses places a great 
power in the hands of the discriminating 
worker, but it is a power that is easily 
abused, and it is wise to use only those in 
which the degree of softness can be con- 
trolled without affecting the exposure, so 
that a slight softening for small heads or a 
greater one for large work can be obtained 
without departing from the usual methods. 

A very great aid in producing techni- 
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cally good results exists in the panchro- 
matic plate, which should be more exten- 
sively used than it is for sitters whose hair 
and complexion cannot be rendered suc- 
cessfully with an ordinary or even an or- 
thochromatic emulsion. With it, and a 
suitable filter, which need not more than 
double the exposure, a negative needing 
little retouching can be obtained, and the 
risk of losing the likeness reduced to the 
minimum, 

The inartistic photographer is likely to 
rely too much upon retouching to make good 
his deficiencies, and great restraint is neces- 
sary in this direction. Careful attention 
should be given to the lighting so that harsh 
shadows are avoided, attention should be 
paid to the contours so that as little knife- 
work as possible is needed. 

To sum up, the wants of the great bulk 
of sitters are a good likeness, a technically 
perfect photograph, and all the artistic 
skill that the photographer can put into his 
work.—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


The Photographer’s Individuality and the Likeness 


The photographic portraitist is 
inculcated to express the individuality of 
the model in his picture, but it is incum- 
bent upon him as well to exhibit in his work 
his own individuality. Indeed, a good pho- 
tographer invariably does this even to the 
extent sometimes of depression of the par- 
ticular personal expression of the sitter. 
His artistic taste leads him to indulge in a 
little idealistic venture. 

We have come to know the work of the 
different masters of the art by the individ- 
uality exhibited in their work. 

Now this fact being established, the ques- 
tion arises to what degree in the necessary 
idealization of the portrait may the master 
indulge without transcending the reason- 
able demands of realism by a camera por- 
trait. We have always maintained that the 
photographic portrait should never attempt 
to obliterate the impression that it had its 
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basal evolution in the camera, but rather to 
show that the artist had elected that means 
of expression for his artistic conception. 
Not to unduly emphasize the fact, which 
would imply lack of control of means, but 
to direct the operation all along the lines 
incidental to photographic manipulation 
subject to his personal direction. 

Expression of the individuality of the 
sitter is universally regarded as the great 
desideratum in portraiture, and all great 
portrait painters have acquiesced in this dic- 
tum, at times to the extent of going over 
the border into realism, when it asserted its 
prerogative to exhibit some personal defect 
or idiosyncrasy essential to expression of 
personality. 

So the question is pertinent, where is the 
line to be taken to bring about amicable 
adjustment between art and bald fact? 

One can never submerge the significance 
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of the personal factor in any pictorial 
work, and this holds forcefully in portrai- 
ture and needs no further argumentation, 
and we may be permitted to discuss the 
factors favorable and those antagonistic to 
the securing in the portrait the essential 
individuality of the model, if you allow our 
claim that such individuality must be con- 
trolled by the individuality of the artist if a 
picture is to be the outcome. 

Nevertheless, all the output possible of 
the psychological power cannot triumph 
over the militancy of defective illumination, 
because the character of the illumination 
plays the major part in the getting of indi- 
viduality of expression and in the artistic 
idealization of the actual. 

Without this essential illumination the 
result is as deplorable as would be discord 
in a fine passage of music; in fact, self- 
destructive. 

The photographer who gets good expres- 
sion by illumination is always the one who 
demands purity of light. He has learned to 
discriminate between effects by direct illu- 
and light diffused, estimating 
results from previous experience ; knowing 
that the direct light must be depended upon 
for control of the high-lights to render 
them clear, rounded and of the proper bril- 
liancy, while diffused light is contributory 
to manipulation of luminous shadow, and 
that the right adjustment of relation be- 
tween the two determines the expression of 
the whole picture and has mutuality in the 
simultaneous action of the separate per- 
formances, just as the bass drums and the 
violins and flutes have in the musical sym- 
phony. 

By the introduction of certain effects of 


mination 


lighting the artist can give his model that 
expression which he mentally conceives is 
characteristic. 

In other words, light is his tool for 
moulding the features to his intention. It 
is, therefore, indispensable to know how to 
get these desired effects, and hence the 
necessity of much experimentation under 
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J. Brenner 
New York City 


Awarded Certificate of Merit at the Members’ Exhibit 

of the Professional Photographers’ Club of New York. 
the skylight and of trials with diffusion 
Screens, Cuiriains, sete: 

Expert portraitists diagnose the case of 
each sitter because uncontrolled photogra- 
phy is relentless and without discrimination. 

Try to formulate your method of attack. 
Get things down as much as possible to gen- 
eral principles, but do not implicitly trust to 
generalities. 
tion. 


Be individual in their applica- 
Never go about the operation in a 
vague, indefinite way, hoping for some 
happy, unexpected effect. 

Have assurance that you are going to get 
what you are after. 

Have your scheme of illumination well in 
hand so as to feel assured that the outcome 
will closely approximate what you are after. 

The tentative method is all right for the 
beginner. It is great practice and will teach 
you many a trick; but do not remain for- 
ever an apprentice hand at your art; strive 
to be the master. 

x 
“Oh, doctor, can’t you cure me?” 


“T’m afraid not, madam. Every time I pre- 
sent you with my bill you immediately fall ill 
again.” 
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Style and the Photograph 


There was a time in the progress of pho- 
tography, towards its consummation as a 
means of art production, when the painter 
might have had some justification in its 
premature assumption that a photograph is 
a work of art, amenable to all the laws 
governing art, so that the photographer 
opened himself when attempting what the 
painter regarded as outside the prescrip- 
tion for the camera. Hence, the ridicule 
often administered, or the sarcasm, when a 
photographer talked about style in his work. 

But now since the marvelous advance in 
the direction of art, made in the last decade 
or so, such aspersions launched against the 
photographic craft no longer prevail, and 
honest critics admit the possibility of indi- 
vidual expression in a photographic work 
of art. 

Photography has been acclaimed a means 
of artistic production and not a mere mode 
of reproducion of actualities. 

This view is strengthened the more we 
consider what has been done by the expo- 
nents of the new movement in photographic 
art. 

We dare say this because we have never 
been unqualified advocates of the impres- 
sion phase, nay, have, at times, adminis- 
tered some caustic aspersions, when the 
photo-artist was too tangental in the move. 

The photographer has got to the posi- 
tion, now, when he is justified in rebelling 
against unwarranted attacks by such paint- 
ers who still essay to class our present-day 
work with that of the past. 

Their pronouncements are rather ascribed 
to ignorance or to jealousy. 

Quresatt asuthne-art of- the painters and 
though there may be, occasionally, a votary 
of the camera whose zeal outruns his knowl- 
edge, so that he subjects himself, and, in a 
measure, his art, to ridicule, yet the major- 
ity of earnest workers are sane and humble 
disciples, anxious to learn at the feet of the 
masters. 


Our education must be along the same 
lines and our work subject to the same crit- 
ical analysis as other art, of course, with 
due consideration of the exigencies of our 
practice. 

It is not derogatory to any work of art 
by the camera when it plainly shows that its 
basal evolution was by photographic 
means. Indeed this should be considered 
worthy of extra commendation in the 
adjudgment of merit. 

Photographic art then must be imitative 
art, not in the narrow sense of the term as 
the mere faithful transcription of nature, 
but imitative in the influence exerted by 
some master whose work makes an appeal 
to our artistic sense. 

The painter imitates, and, at a certain 
phase in his education, even copies what he 
finds admirable and so imbibes, to a con- 
siderable degree, the master’s characteriza- 
tion—hence assimilates to his style. 

Why may not the photographic artist be 
accorded the like privilege? Why not 
affect a style? 

Do we not see how Raphael was influ- 
enced by the artistic atmosphere in which 
he happened to be at the time of his pupil- 
age, and even after he had established his 
distinctive claim for originality? It may at 
one time have been Perugino, or at another 
time Michaelangelo. 

It is only after the beginner has learned 
to imitate on principle, that is, when capa- 
ble of feeling intuitively the beauty of what 
he copies, that he dares venture to strike 
out, on lines original, to deviate perceptibly 
from his model. 

In fact, he unconsciously deviates, modi- 
fies, supplements what he has learned, by 
combining what he has been taught with 
what he derives directly from ‘his own study 
and observation. 

If he starts out with having schooled 
himself in the rather severe discipline of 
technical labor, possessed only with the no- 
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tion to make “something novel, something 
strange,’ he may possibly succeed in the 
effort, but the probability is that he shall 
exhaust himself in the attempt and never 
get a step further. 

It is so easy to be original by contemning 
all experience. 

The cruder his ideas, the more likely are 
they to startle an undiscriminating public; 
and the applause administered persuades 
him the more that he has been congenitally 
endowed with the artistic instinct, which is 
above all acquisition possible to the hard 
student. He crowns himself with the divine 
affatus and arrogates the prerogative of 
dictation to his less gifted associates. The 
last stage of that man is worse than the 
first. 

The painter all through his course of life 
is a diligent, receptive student of other 
men’s work, while all the time he is looking 
towards freedom of expression. 

The man of most promise in any school 
is the man who, while appreciating the 
merits of his models, succeeds in materializ- 
ing the spirit of what he attempts. 

No great artist is ever a copyist, and no 
one of acknowledged power contents him- 
self with the mannerisms of his master. 

To imitate on principle is the only guide 
to originality. 

Learn from what is beautiful the princi- 
ples which make it admirable. 

Use these principles to express your dis- 
tinct individuality, and you have done your 
part well, and shall enter into the joy of 
your art. 

x 


A Long Island bachelor was showing a friend 
from New York over his estate. When they 
reached the sheepfold the woolly inmates, catch- 
ing sight of their master, came bleeting to the 
gate. 

“See how these innocent creatures 
Harry?” asked the landholder. 

“Love nothing!” chortled the city man. “They 
come to you because they’re hungry and they 
think you’re going to feed them.” 

“Harry,” replied the other solemnly, “when you 
have reached a certain age that passes for love.” 


love me, 
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Posing the Portrait 


FIRST PAPER 

The illumination of the portrait, though 
of essential consideration, is subject to cer- 
tain definite laws or principles which may 
be formulated for practical application ; 
not that we here imply that the exercise of 
personal taste and judgment is involved 
in the study of effective lighting; but that 
the operation is not so entirely dependent 
upon these faculties is the effective posing 
of the subject which connotes the ability to 
appreciate grace of figure, significance of 
line and relation of diverse parts to a pleas- 
ing combination; in other words, an eye 
for decorative effective. 

It follows, therefore, that it is difficult to 
give instructions to one inexperienced, rela- 
tive to artistic posing, and that practically 
it belongs to the demonstrator to furnish 
concrete examples of method presuming, of 
course, that the student is receptive thereto. 
Hence, it follows, that the learner who does 
not avail himself of the opportunities 
afforded by demonstrations at conventions 
and particularly at the convenient peripa- 
tetic schools of the EKastman Kodak Co., 
misses considerable. 

The composition of a single head con- 
ceived with grace, natural ease and all that 
makes a portrait attractive and which, at 
the same time, preserves the likeness, is 
one of the hardest feats of the portraitist. 

To hasten slowly is a salutary injunc- 
tion most of us might take heed of. The 
photographer presuming too much on the 
facility of camera delineation, wants to get 
half a dozen or more exposures in the time 
which should be allotted one, expecting 
that one supreme one will materialize, when 
he ought to know better, as his repeated 
experience demonstrates both in his profes- 
sion and daily affairs of life. 

The careful study of one scheme of pos- 
ing (he may make a dozen exposures of 
it if he wills) will teach more and enducate 
his taste better than a dozen attempts at 
realization of his mental conceptions or in- 
spirations. 
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These things I am going to do 
In nineteen-hundred-twenty-two. 


“fanudry . 
February . 


March . 
Ay pil o « 
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August . 
September 
October . 
November 


December 


I'll search my business figures through 
To learn what work it pays to do. 


I'll advertise and use display 
To bring more patronage my way. 


I'll let the nameless cheap stuff go 
And use supplies whose worth I know. 


Ill make my work so hard to beat 
That every patron will repeat. 


Ill spend a portion of my means 
For business books and magazines. 


I'll give my helpers every chance 
To earn a salary advance. 


I'll treat the traveling salesman right 
Instead of hiding from his sight. 


I'll pick up every cash discount 
Be it for large or small amount. 


Tl watch what manufacturers do 
To advertise what things are new. 


I'll bring my studio up-to-date 
By adding fixtures new and late. 


I'll read the journals of the trade 
To get ideas that have paid. 


Pll join with every other chap 
To put our city on the map. 


—Frank Farrington 
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J. S. GRAHAM COMPANY, Incorporated 


(Formerly the Bridges Manufacturing Co.) 


Superior Photographic Mountings 
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Of ideal pictures, you are apt to tire, 
and so is your patron. They are soon dis- 
missed, after you have, for awhile, en- 
thusiastically admired them, The portrait 
which looks at you is, after all, the most 
human. There seems to be some question 
pending between you. A fascination is ex- 
ercised over you because of its individual- 
ity, which is perennial, 

Definiteness of purpose is the key-note 
to successful posing. Know beforehand 
what you want to effect, study how to har- 
moniously fit the head to the shoulders. 
Watch that there be no unpleasant looking 
wrinkles in the neck; their presence indi- 
cates constraint in the position or turn of 
the head. 

The pose of the body must not be for- 
gotten from interest in the head. 

Study the two simultaneously, for the 
body speaks as eloquently as the head in 
portraiture. 

Everyone knows that we can conceive 


of the beauty of the head of the Greek 
statue from the mutilated torso, headless 
though it be. One of your great troubles 
will manifest itself when you sight the 
hands. You will find them truly unruly 
members,—and think the authorized ver- 
sion should be amended. 

The Greeks certainly knew how to treat 
hands better than modern artists. This 
makes us the more to regret the loss of the 
arms in the “Venus of Milo.” 

With the hands, it is not alone the diffi- 
culty encountered in management of the 
light, which persists in making the hands 
like two distracting spots of high-light just 
where the composition should be quiet, but 
of torment of getting to take pleasing posi- 
tions and conformity with the other lines. 

Their disposition excites the disposition 
of the operator, and just here some advice 
is demanded for treatment. But a dis- 
quisition requires a special paper, which 
subject we shall take up in another article. 


__#——|| The “HI-POWER” Twin Arc Lamp 
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A COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OT only is it a convenient outfit but it is unequalled for dependable 

performance, ease of manipulation, simplicity of control and maximum 
efficiency at minimum operation cost and there is no fire risk. The reflector 
catches all sparks and dirt making the outfit safe and clean. 


“Ten to fifty thousand candlepower with a twist of the wrist’’ 
A postal will bring you “MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT”’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS LIGHT 


THE PHOTOGENIC MACHINE COMPANY, 514 Andrews Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Can This Merchant Get 
Damages? 


This question, comes to me 
through a Middle Western paper, ought to 
interest pretty much everybody :— 

On June 16, 1921, I sent a telegram 
to a jobber asking: for quotations on 
an endless cotton belt. The jobber 
wired me quoting a price of $89.80. 
The telegram when delivered to me 
was typewritten and showed a quota- 
tion of $69.80. I immediately ordered 
the belt by wire, receiving it in due 
time and sold it to my customer, bas- 
ing my selling price upon the price 
quoted in the telegram. When I re- 
ceived the invoice I found the belt was 
billed at $89.80. I made claim against 
the jobbers for $20 overcharge, but 
they produced a duplicate of the orig- 
inal telegram, showing that they had 
quoted a price of $89.80. Now the 
question I want answered is, must I 
pay the $20? If so, who is responsible 
for this mistake? 


which 


Of course, in such a case the jobber 
wouldn't be responsible, for the message 
when it left him was all right. If anybody 
is responsible it is the fellow who made 
the mistake, viz.: the telegraph company. 
Whether the company is responsible de- 
pends on that block of fine type conditions 
which all telegraph blanks bear upon the 
backs, and which, for a small woodpile con- 
tains more Africans than any other wood- 
pile in existence, with the possible excep- 
tion of an insurance policy. Telegraph 
companies rely on those fine type condi- 
tions to let them out of about any care- 
lessness they can commit. Sometimes they 
operate that way, but not always. 

The first point is, was this message re- 
peated? That is, telegraphed back to the 
original office for comparison. That is the 
largest African in the woodpile on the 
back of the message blank. This condi- 
tion provides that if the message is re- 
peated back, an extra charge will be made. 
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and the 


Struss Pictorial Lens 


Md by Frederick W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


now have a New York Office 
at 22 East 30th Street 


where there will always be on hand a 
complete line of SPLs with a large 
assortment of supplementary lens ele- 
ments of various focal lengths for use 
inregular SPL barrels. Also complete 
sets of ray filters specially mounted to 
screw into the rear end of SPL barrels. 
Beautiful examples of work done with 
the lens by leading Pictorialists and 
Professionals will be shown on the 
walls. 

New York dealers will obtain quick 
service. Special aperture markings 
promptly furnished. Send for booklet. 


New York Office: 22 East 30th Street 
Phone, Mad. Sq. 1882 


EnglishO fice: 2 Roger Place, SkinnersLane, Leeds 
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Shortening days and waning winter 
light hold no terrors for the 


Hammer Plate 


Fineness of silver, purity of chemicals 
and perfection in manufacture give 
HAMMER PLATES the highest 
speed and color-values. The maxi- 
mum of detail with minimum exposure. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MT HAMMERDRY PLATE CO.5 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CIBA COMPANY, INc. 


This keeps most people from doing it, or 
would keep them from doing it if they 


knew anything about it. Jf it is not re- 
peated back, the company shall not be lable 
for mistakes or delays in the transmission 
or delivery, or for non-delivery of any 
unrepeated message beyond the amount 
received for sending it. In other words, 
nobody will order a message repeated, but 
if they don’t they let the company out in 
such a case as this correspondent submits. 
That is the company’s idea. But the courts 
in most States have held that the telegraph 
companies cannot relieve themselves from 
negligence in any such way, The authori- 
ties are divided, some holding that the con- 
dition is reasonable, and that when assented 
to by the sender, it relieves the company 
from liability beyond the amounts stipu- 
lated, except in cases of wilful misconduct 
or gross negligence. Others, and an un- 
doubted numerical majority, are to the 
effect that as applied to a case in which the 
telegraph company, through its servants, 


The Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate which is 
100% pure is 


METAGOL, *“CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
Ff and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


“THERE’S A REASON” 
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MARK 


REGISTERED 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


has been guilty of even ordinary negli- 
gence, the stipulation is contrary to public 
policy and void. 

The States holding the conditions good 
are California, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan. New York, Pennsylvania. In 
practically all the other States it is held 
to be against public policy and void, and 
if this correspondent is in one of the re- 
maining States (his address is not given 
me), he can recover damages from the 
telegraph company, even though his mes- 
sage was not repeated. 

But even in those States which hold the 
condition good, the courts have held that 
where it can be shown that a telegraph 
company has been guilty of gross negli- 
gence, that is, glaring carelessness, the stip- 
ulation on the back of the blank about 
an unrepeated message will not save it. 

The law therefore is that where a tele- 
graph company has been guilty of gross 
carelessness, it is liable for damages in all 
States. Where it has been guilty of ordi- 
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nary carelessness, it is held liable in all the 
States except those I have named, in spite 
of the condition on the back. 

The average man can’t see how he can 
be tied up by conditions printed on the 
back of a telegraph blank, which he hasn’t 
signed and doesn’t even see. The law is 
well settled as to this. A person who writes 
a telegram on one of the blank forms in 
common use by telegraph companies, and 
delivers it so written to the company for 
transmission, is bound by the stipulations 
printed on the form (if same are reason- 
able and valid), and in such cases, in the 
absence of fraud, he must be held to have 
assented to those conditions, whether as a 
matter of fact he read or knew of them 
fo) ap ele) 

Where the message is written on the 
blank by one of the company’s messengers 
or operators at the dictation of and request 
of the sender, the messenger or operator 
is for this purpose the sender’s agent, and 
the latter is also bound by the stipulations, 
just as though he had written the message 
himself, In such cases it makes no differ- 
ence whether the sender did or did not 
read the stipulations on the back, or 
whether he knew of them. 

Where a message as delivered to the 
telegraph company is written on_ plain 
paper containing no contract stipulations, 
however, the sender is not ordinarily bound 
by the stipulations printed on the usual 
blank, and this rule is not affected by the 
fact that the operator may, without the 
sender's knowledge or consent, subse- 
quently attach it to or copy it upon one of 
the blanks. The rule has also been held 
to apply even when the sender knew of 
the stipulations on the ordinary blanks. 
(There are some cases in Indiana and 
Massachusetts, however, which hold that 
if the sender knew of the stipulations, he 
would be bound by them, but the weight 
of authority is the other way.) 

If the telegraph company accepts for 
transmission a message offered to it over 
the telephone, and the operator without the 


Hi-Speed 


can make 
Your New Year 


Happy 


Hi-Speed users laugh at frowning 
skies. 


For Hi-Speed is a perfect portrait 
plate—the fastest made. 
Hi-Speed 
a perfect por- 
trait plate— 
and speed. January’s a dark, drab month; 
brighten it up with Hi-Speed And 
then—for happiness—use Hi-Speed 
all the year. 


It gets “sunshine” results even on 
cloudy gloomy days. 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


for Black Tomes or Sepias 
in Portraiture 


S" ARKLE, softness Aah, pure 
tonessin black or<sepia— 
these features will show the 
first time you try 
Professional DEFENDER. 


This first time quality has solved 
many print-making problems. 


It will do as much for you. 


Ask Your Dealer 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY Co., INC. 
RocuHeEstTeER, N. Y. AND BRANCHES 
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\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY q 


SSS 


Use Mounts 
made in 
Toledo, U.S. A. 


The sign post will lead you 
in the right direction. 


Start the year “Right” 
and pin your faith on 


Gross 
Mountings 


Nothing ‘‘wrong”’ about 
our prices or quality— 
they’re the best ever. 


SPIELBIUSCH AVE. 
hal ' \ Ves 


EDO\OHIO, 


knowledge or direction of the sender writes 
the message upon one of the company’s 
blanks, the sender will not ordinarily be 
bound by the stipulations contained there- 
on, particularly where he did not know 
of such stipulations or intend or expect the 
message to be written upon such blank. 

So that to sum up, the man who always 
writes his telegrams on plain paper and de- 
livers them to the company to send, is not 
bound by the conditions on the back, be- 
cause they weren't part of the original 
order. But in most States, even where he 
uses the company’s blank, he is not liable 
for the conditions on the back if they seek, 
through some subterfuge, to relieve the 
company from the consequence of its own 
mistakes. 

But be sure to get your claim in 
promptly, as the condition on the back re- 
quiring claims to be made within sixty days 
has been upheld. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
#% 


‘*My Business is Different ”’ 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Haven't you heard photographers say, 
when some suggestion was made for the 
development of business by advertising or 
otherwise, “My business is different,” and 
go on to claim that the rules that fit most 
kinds of business would not apply to theirs? 
Perhaps you have said it yourself. 

They are told they ought to use more 
newspaper advertising, that other lines of 
business are made successful in that way. 
They reply, “I know, but my business is 
different. I tried advertising once and it 
didn’t pay.” 

It is suggested that they spend more time 
in getting up good displays of their work, 
better window displays if they have show 
windows. The same sort of reply comes 
right back: “I’ve tried all that and spent a 
lot of money on displays and it doesn’t 
make much difference. My business is dif- 
ferent. It isn’t like running a store.” 

They are advised to try sending out cir- 
culars or form letters to the public and they 
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Send for Our Latest Bulletin 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "° NewYomc 


reply, “That might work if I was selling 


automobiles or typewriters, but it doesn’t 
pay in the photograph business. People 
don’t go and get their pictures taken just 
because they get a letter about it. If they 
want photographs, they'll get them, and if 
they don’t, they won't, and you can’t make 
‘em.’ 

Photographers like that have the idea that 
their business is an exception to all known 
and tried rules of advertising and selling 
and display. As a matter of fact, good 
advertising and other plans will bring them 
business just as such work brings it for 
other lines of work when persisted in and 
carried on continuously. 

Any photographer who is to get results 
from advertising must keep at it. To get 
results from display work, one must keep 
making good displays, new ones, better 
ones. To get results from letters, just keep 
sending them. 

Merely “trying” such methods does not 
give them a chance to produce results. It 
is keeping at it year in and year out that 
makes it pay. There is nothing gained by 
spasmodic efforts. 

* 


_ “What you sow you reap. Start trouble and 
it will pursue you like a wasp.”—Walt Whitman. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Balance and Symmetry 


There is always danger in formulating 
rules for composition. The student is apt 
to consider them too seriously to put too 
high an estimate upon their observance. 
Rules and principles are designed to aid in 
securing artistic effect, and to enable one to 
analyze the cause of the pleasing impression 
the picture produces, and to determine what 
is the detracting element which causes a 
sense of disquiet in viewing the results. 
The rules of composition, theregpre, must 
be known, but not slavishly obeyed. The 
early Christian painters, before the Ren- 
aissance period, made painting for the most 
part serve the minor purposes of church 
decoration. It furnished the altar pieces. 
The painter’s task was to catch the eye of 
the worshipper and lead it to the all-impor- 
tant part. These altars were so placed as 
to form central spots to the architectural 
surroundings, and hence the decoration 
must, like the pillared aisle and sheltering 
arch, be symmetrical in turn. The Ma- 
donna and her throne occupied the exact 
centre of the picture and the angels and 
saints on either side are exact mates—man 
for man, woman for woman—all inclined 


The 


so as to produce symmetrical lines. 


regardless of its location. 


Take Your Operating-Light With You 


BY INCLUDING IN YOUR OUTFIT A BOX OF 


“The Li ght Thats Always Available’ 


Victor Flash Powder 


you are prepared in advance to illuminate successfully anything you may encounter, 
Owing to its extremely high illuminating quality, very 
small quantities of Victor Flash Powder will accomplish wonderful results. 


Sold and Recommended by Your Dealer 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3544 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 
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(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20 cents a copy 


Post free the world over 
SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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art 
for 


medieval yielded implicitly to the 
demands regularity and _ perfect 
bilateral symmetry. This obedience to rigid- 
ity of conformity to set law continued to 
the time of the Renaissance, when the 
naturalistic painters began to revolt. 
They began to devote their talents to 
the representation of natural life, and per- 
ceiving that living beings in groups never 
arrange themselves in conformity with this 
bilateral symmetry, they began to express 
themselves in their pictures with freedom 
and spontaneity. 

Instead of arranging their groups like 
scales, they balanced the parts of the pic- 
ture more in the way of the steelyard. 
Titian’s Madonna of the Pesaro Family 
represents the Madonna by a flag, which 
forms a satisfactory pictorial equivalent, 
thus firmly establishing the principle of pic- 
torial equivalence as contrasted with iden- 
tity of parts. 

Balance of lines and balance of light and 
dark may be said to take the first place 
among the rules of art, because, if in these 
particulars, a picture has gone wrong, no 
beauty in other respects can redeem it or 
compensate for the fauls. In the portrait, 
lines of balance are to be secured in the 
direction of the head, the pose and view of 
the shoulders, the arms, the drapery and 
the accessories where these are demanded 
to fill out the composition. Look to the 
general outline of the whole picture. See 
that the trend of the lines is agreeable. 

By the preservation of, harmonious bal- 
ance of lines and of light and shade pic- 
torial effect is secured. Study how the 
principal parts are to get proper prominence 
and the parts of minor consideration to be 
kept back. By proper distribution of light 
and shade and the arrangement of lines that 
which is_ pleasing be prominently 
brought forward and those parts of less 
interest will have their place only as the 


will 


supports to what is more interesting. 
* 


It isn’t the mountain ahead that wears you out 
—it’s the grain of sand in your shoe. 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


INS Re eo ERY LCE OF Teese RORESSION 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


| AS WE HEARD IT | 


lah, Re. 
Minn. 


William Drumb has opened a studio in Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis. 


Dicks has opened a studio in Upsala, 


A new studio has been opened in Fairfield, Me., 
by Phillip Bowker. 


A new studio will soon be opened in Bethel, 
Conn., by Samuel H. Oxman, formerly of Dan- 
bury. 


Homer T. Harden, of Wichita, Kans., has 
purchased the Williams Commercial Photographic 
Company, Kansas City. 


Fire of unknown origin broke out in the studio 
of Andrew F. Swisher, Chicago, on December 7th, 
causing damage estimated at $1000. 


On November 26th, William C. Hayes, of 
Salem, Mass., died suddenly at his home as a 
result of a hemorrhage of the brain. He is 
survived by his widow ‘and six-year-old daughter. 


A Frenchman learning English said to his 
tutor: “English is a queer language. What does 
this sentence mean: ‘Should Mr. Noble, who sits 
for this constituency, consent to stand again and 
run, he will in all probability have a walkover’ ?” 


George Murdock, photographer of Alton, IIl., 
died at his home on December 5th, aged 69 years. 
Death was due to heart trouble. Mr. Murdock 


moved from St. Louis to Alton last July, buying 
the Wiseman Studio. He is survived by his 
widow. 


E. Berner Montgomery, of Dallas, Texas, has 
just completed a post graduate course in home 
portrait photography under Towles, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Montgomery will be associated 
with his father, J. H. Montgomery, in the Mont- 
gomery studios and will specialize in portraiture 
in the homes. 


On December Ist over a thousand responded to 
an invitation to the public to visit the new studio 
in Asheville, N. C., of L. L. Higgason, Vice 
President of the Middle Atlantic States. 

Upon entering the receiving room, ladies calling 
to inspect the new studio, were presented boxes of 


candy bearing the Higgason signature. Gentle- 
men were presented cigars. 
From the receiving room guests were con- 


ducted to the sales room, where samples of the 
different kinds of work were exhibited, and then 
through the dressing rooms, adequately equipped, 
Mr. Higgason and employes directed the guests to 
the camera room. Here the use of natural and 
artifical light was explained with the proper set- 
ting of screens. Operation of the large portrait 
cameras and special Graflex machine for the 
taking of pictures of babies was made plain even 
to the laymen. The high power white light pro- 
duced by especially constructed carbon electric arc 
lights, and the use of the white spot light, were 
operated to the pleasure and information of those 
attending the house warming. 
Details of the development, 


printing, drying, 
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How 
do you 
keep your 


copies of the 
Bulletin of 
Photography ? 


Will last for years = 


Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


cA Binder is the only way 


to keep them handy 


for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever in- 
vented that will quickly and securely 
bind each issue as published and bind 
one magazine or a complete file without in 
the slightest manner mutilating same, such 
as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, 
lacing, or in some manner attaching some- 
thing to it. No strings, clamps, springs or 
locks used. Retains at all times the appear- 
ance of a neat and substantially bound book 
and the magazines are just as substantially 
bound as a regularly bound book no matter 
whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out 
of order. A child can use it correctly. Every 
Binder is thoroughly examined before ship- 
ment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) 
of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and re- 
semble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel 
rod fitting on pins, holding every copy in its 
proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own 
office for the past seven (7) years and say 
that they have proved entirely satisfactory. 


Price $2.00, ‘Postpaid 


We will gladly refund your money if 
the Binder is not all that we say it ts 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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etching, painting, enlarging and coloring depart- 
ments, located on the ground floor, were explained 
by the experts employed, even to the making of 
first proofs. 


The New York Association of Commercial Pho- 
tographers held their 66th Regular Monthly Meet- 
ing and Dinner at the Café Boulevard, 41st Street 
and Broadway, on Friday evening, November 
18th, 1921. This was our annual open meeting, 
and many Commercial Photographers whose 
names were selected at our previous meeting were 
invited. 

The Speaker of the evening was Mr. Pirie 
MacDonald, Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Section of the Professional Photographers’ 
Society of New York. Mr. MacDonald’s talk 
was very inspiring. 

Plans for our Entertainment and Ball were dis- 
cussed at length, and definite arrangements as to 
time and place will be made at our December 
meeting. Our original plan was for between 100 
and 150, but in view of the fact that we have had 
practically unanimous support, we decided not to 
limit the sale of the tickets to any definite number, 
The price of the tickets will be Five ($5.00) 
Dollars per person. 

It was brought out during the meeting that 
many of our members are not subscribers to the 
Trade Magazines, and it was suggested that a 
talk be given at some future meeting on “The 
Value of Trade Papers.” 

Robert N. Baltes, Secretary. 


* 


Messages Personal to You 


Not letters or telegrams but almost as personal 
as letters or telegrams. 

The advertisements in this magazine—they 
were written for you and printed for you. 

You would not lay aside a letter or telegram 
without opening it. 

Neither should you lay aside your newspaper 
without reading the advertisements. 

Merchants and manufacturers are talking to 
you. They are telling you of their goods and 
their wares and their services. They tell of 
opportunities. They give you invitations. 

Reading the ads will help you to economize 
and post you on news just as well as if each 
advertiser sent you a personal letter. 

Read them as if they came as personal letters 
to you. 


*K 


“Here, I’m tired of eggs,” he said) j Cookyug 
this sausage for my breakfast tomorrow.” 

“Vara goot,’ said the landlady, “but hoo will 
[COO kw tee 

“Why, fry it like fish.” 

In the morning when the old lady appeared 
with the sausage, the poor fellow nearly had a 
relapse. 

“T hope ye'll like yer breakfast this mornin’,” 
she said, “but there ain’t much in these things 
when they’re all cleaned out.” 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


———— ——— oo SS = 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


MANUFACTURER OF PHOTO CoLors desires several 

colorists to tint photographs for advertising pur- 
poses. Work may be done at your home or studio. 
Give experience and send a sample if possible. Ad- 
dress P. O. C., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


SITUATION WANTED—By young man, single; first- 

class retoucher and color artist; position with 
young photographer in Eastern States preferred. 
Ned Hungerford, 21 Amherst St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Position WANTED—Man with years of experience 

in better grade studios, proficient in all branches 
except retouching, furnishing the highest character 
references, desires position, preferably general assist- 
ant or manager. Karl Fischer, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One of the oldest and_best-paying 
studios in the Ohio Valley, established 28 years 
and always has done a paying business. Reasons 
for selling, age and failing health. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SatE—Markley Lamp No. 3. List price, 
$150.00; will sell for $75.00. R. T. Dooner, 1822 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For SAte—Turner-Reich Anastigmat 12-in. focus 

with Iris diaphragm; Heliar N 3a 81%-in., f 4.5, 
mounted with Packard Ideal shutter; 8x10 B. & L. 
Zeiss Tessar, Series 1c with Packard Ideal shutter. 
Karns Studio, Waynesboro, Pa. 


For SaLE—Victor flash cabinet, as good as new; 
also No. 5 Majestic print dryer. The Dozer 
Studio, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Stupy PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALISM— Make your 
camera or Kodak bring you a big income. Learn 
how to get $3 to $5 each for your prints, or how to 
earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year as a photographic 
journalist. Our Complete Copyrighted 22-Lesson 
Course covers the subject thoroughly ata total cost 
of only $5.00. Particulars free. The Walhamore 
Institute, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This anecdote illustrates a point in statecraft 
which need not be raised here. 

“Ma,” requested a small boy, “kin I have a 
pencil? I wanna write a letter.” 

“You won’t need a pencil, dear,” she replied. 
“T left a pen and ink for you to do your lessons 
with right on the table.” 

The boy hesitated a minute. 

“Ma,” he began again, “don’t you think the 
Mail is a good paper?” 

“Why, of course, I do,’ she answered in as- 
tonishment, “but what—” 

“Well, you see,” the lad explained, “I want a 
pencil to write to the editor and ask him what'll 
take ink stains out of a carpet.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


W. S. BELL & CO. 

410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 
JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


159 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Just say 


EF, l4Ous 


Your dealer can supply you, 
and we can assure you that 
the print developed with Elon 
will reflect Elon quality. 


We make tt—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER; Nowe 
All Dealers’ 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for, better portrait prints 


Portrait Bromide is a special paper 
made for a special purpose—the mak- 
ing of portrait enlargements. Its 
pleasing tone and texture, its grada- 
tion quality enable one to make large 
prints having all the quality of con- 
tact prints. Portrait Bromide 1s now 


non-abrasion. 


D White Rough Matte E Buff Rough Matte 
D White Rough Lustre E Buff Rough Lustre 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ 
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Kodak 
Projection 
Printer 


An instrumené that 


simplifies the making 
of large prints from 


small negatives. 


The Kodak Projection Printer is not merely an improved piece of ap- 
paratus. It embodies an entirely new idea—revolutionizes enlarging 
and changes it into a simple printing process—projection printing. 

The idea is based on the scientific and mechanical accuracy of 
the instrument itself, and the process is simple and easy. Slip a 
negative in the negative holder and a sheet of paper in the paper 
holder, press a foot switch and print. 

The image is always in focus—move the camera up or down and 
the image expands or shrinks but always remains hair sharp, so 
accurate 1s the automatic focusing mechanism. 

The Printer will take negatives 34 x 5/2, 4.x 5 or smaller and 
will make prints up to 24 x 32 inches. 

Kodak Projection Printer, complete with Kodak Projection 
Anastigmat Lens /.6.3 and 100 Watt Stereopticon Mazda Lamp, 
is priced at $200.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 
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Super Speed 


The Film that turns failure into 
success, that enables you to catch 
the flash of expression. The Film 


with the greatest speed you have 


ever had at your command. 


KAS T MAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Super Speed 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGHESTERSN. Y: 
All Dealers’ 


MADE IN PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A., 
BY CHAMBERS PRESS 


Completely color-sensitive 


Eastman | 
Commercial Panchromatic 


Film 


Panchromatic Film is the ideal 
material for photographing colored 
objects. Because it 1s extremely 
color-sensitive the exposures with 
filters are correspondingly short, 
while any desired rendering of color 
contrast can be obtained according 
to the filter used. 

In addition to its color-sensitive- 
ness, Panchromatic Film has all of 
the qualities of other Eastman 
Professional Films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESTERN. Y: 
All Dealers’ 
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